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"  The  JJniverHiy  of  Virginia^  as  a  temple  dedicated  to  eoienoe  and  Uhertyf  wae^  ajttr  his 
iJ^eraon^a'i  retirement  from  ike  political  ephere,theohfect  nearest  his  heartland  so  con- 
tmued  to  the  close  of  his  life.  His  devotion  to  it  ftas  intense,  and  his  exertions  unceaaing. 
It  hears  the  stamp  of  his  genius^  and  wUl  he  a  nohle  monument  of  his  fame.  His  general 
view  was  to  make  it  a  nursery  of  republican  patriots^  as  well  as  genuine  scholars,"  (James 
Madiflon :  Letter  oonceming  Jeffenoiiy  November  2,  1826.) 

"Our  University,  the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service  I  can  render  my  coun- 
try,"   (Jefferson  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell.) 

"Our  views  are  catholic  for  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  science,"  (Jefferson  to 
€(eorge  Tlcknor.) 

"No  man  of  the  Ume  threw  so  much  solid  matter  into  his  compositions  as  Mr,  JeffersonJ'^ 
(Jared  Sparks.) 

"^0  cause  deserves  more  generous  support  than  that  of  higher  education  in  the  Southern 
States."    (George  William  Cartis.) 

"Any  one  who  will  visit  the  Southern  colleges  and  schools  will  find  in  them  a  generation  of 
students,  alert,  vigorous,  manly,  and  tremendously  in  earnest.  It  is  evident  that  a  race  of 
exceptional  moral  earnestness  and  mental  vigor  is  now  growing  up  in  the  South,  and  that  it 
is  sure  to  he  heard  from,"    (The  Century  Magazine :  Topics  of  the  Time.) 

"The  University  is  the  natural  ornament  and  the  bright  consummate  flower  of  democ- 
racy," (Senator  George  F.  Hoar:  Address  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  Clark 
Universityi  Worcester,  Mass.,  October  22,  1887. ) 

The  University  "is  an  institution  which  better  than  anything  else  symbolizes  the  aim  and 
tendencies  of  modem  life,"  (Bishop  Spalding,  at  the  founding  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.  C,  May  24, 1888.) 
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LETTER. 


Department  op  the  Intbbiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Waskingtony  B  C,  December  9, 1887. 
The  Honorable  The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Washingtanj  D.  0. 

Sib  :  The  interest  awakened  by  the  history  of  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary,  prepared  by  Dr.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Baltimore,  and  pub- 
lished by  this  Bureau  as  Circular  of  Information  No.  1, 1887 ;  and  the 
Study  of  History  in  Americau  CoUe^^es  and  Uaiversities,  also  prepared 
by  Dr.  Adams,  aud  published  a«  Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1887, 
JQStifles  a  further  inquiry  into  the  history  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  in  other  States  of  the  American  Union.  The 
work  should  be  done  gradually  and  methodically.  Without  attempting 
to  cover  the  entire  field  at  once,  I  have  thought  it  wise  to  encourage 
the  preparation  by  Dr.  Adams  of  a  special  monograph  concerning 
Thomas  Jefferaon  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  brief  historical 
sketches  of  the  various  colleges  in  that  State.  Jefferson's  work  was  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, w^hich  is  the  historical  successor  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.  The  connection  of  the  two  institutions  has  been  clearly  traced 
by  Dr.  Adams  in  Jefferson's  projects  for  educational  reform.  The  first 
idea  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  the  proposed  transformation  of 
the  old  colonial  college  into  something  higher  and  broader.  But  this 
idea  failed  of  realization  by  reason  of  sectarian  opposition  to  an  Epis- 
copal establishment  The  present  University  of  Virginia  is  an  inter- 
esting illustration  of  the  possible  union  of  religious  interests  in  the 
support  of  higher  education  by  the  State. 

Jefferson  was  the  first  conspicuous  advocate  in  this  country  of  cen- 
tralization in  university  education,  and  of  decentralization  in  prepara- 
tory and  common  schools.  He  was  a  thorough  believer  in  the  concen- 
tration of  State  aid  upon  higher  educational  interests,  and  in  the  sup- 
port of  primary  and  secondary  education  by  local  taxation  and  private 
philanthropy.  In  his  judgment,  local  government  and  common  schools 
should  have  been  established  together  and  concurrently  in  the  State  of 
Virginia.  He  would  have  subdivided  the  counties  into  ^^ hundreds"  or 
^' wards,"  corresponding  to  the  militia  districts,  and  have  made  the  dis- 
trict school-house  the  place  of  local  assembly  and  primary  edocation. 
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10  JEFFERSON   AND   THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   VIRGINIA. 

The  training  of  every  community  to  good  citizenship  and  self-help  by 
active  participation  in  local  afEa^irs,  such  as  the  support  of  schools^  roads, 
and  bridges,  was  the  ideal  of  popular  education  in  the  mind  of  Jeffer- 
son. He  proposed  that  the  children  should  be  taught  not  merely  read- 
ing, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  but  also  through  reading  books 
the  history  of  the  world  and  their  own  country.  Such  an  educational 
ideal,  at  once  sound,  sensible,  and  thoroughly  democratic,  is  worthy 
of  reconsideration  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  since  it  was 
first  proclaimed. 

Jefferson  devised  an  ingenious  plan  whereby  the  boys  of  best  talent, 
the  sons  of  the  people,  might  be  discovered  and  sent  forward,  although 
poor,  to  preparatory  colleges,  and  finally  to  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Sncha  plan  is  nowin  practical  operation  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  con- 
nection with  Oomell  University,  which  accepted  the  agricultural  college 
land  grant  upon  the  condition  of  free  education  to  talented  graduates 
of  local  high  schools  and  academies,  and  also  prevails  in  many  other 
States,  where  young  men  receive  the  benefits  of  the  higher  edacation, 
without  charge  for  tuition,  at  the  State  universities  and  agricultural 
land-grant  colleges.  Natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
are  great  needs  in  American  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Jef- 
ferson's ideas,  if  they  should  ever  be  realized  throughout  the  coun- 
try, will  deliver  us  on  the  one  hand  from  the  over-education  of  medioc* 
rity,  and  on  the  other  firom  the  under-education  of  genius.  It  is  the 
duty  of  democracy  to  evolve  firom  itself  the  highest  talent,  not  only  for 
government  and  administration,  but  for  the  advancement  of  science 
and  the  arts. 

The  idea  is  far  too  prevalent  that  the  American  people  have  done 
their  whole  duty  in  everywhere  instituting  common  schools  by  State 
authority.  Popular  education  in  this  form  is  indeed  a  recognized  ne- 
cessity, and,  generally  speaking,  it  is  an  accomplished  fiaot ;  but  there  is 
a  higher  form  of  popular  education,  to  the  necessity  of  which  the  people 
as  a  whole  have  not  yet  risen.  That  form  is  university  education  in 
the  interest  of  good  government  and  the  promotion  of  science  in  these 
United  States. 

Washington  had  this  higher  form  of  education  in  mind  when  he  said 
to  Oongress  that  ^^a  flourishing  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  contrib- 
utes to  national  prosperity  and  reputation,''  and  when  he  advocated  a 
national  institution  in  which  the  primary  object  should  be  ^^  the  educa- 
tion of  our  youth  in  the  science  of  government.'' 

Jefferson  had  it  in  mind  when  he  was  urging  the  State  Legislature  to 
establish  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  when  he  thus  defined  the  ob- 
jects of  the  higher  education : 

^^To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend;  to  expound 
the  principles  of  government,  the  laws  which  regulate  the  intercourse 
of  nations,  those  formed  municipally  for  our  own  government,  and  a 
sound  spirit  of  legislation,  which,  banishing  all  arbitrary  and  unneces- 
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sary  reBtraint  on  individual  aotion,  shall  leave  as  free  to  do  whatever 
does  not  violate  the  eqaal  rights  of  another;  to  harmonize  and  promote 
the  interests  of  agricnltare,  mannfaotnres,  and  commerce,  and  by  well- 
informed  views  of  political  economy  to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  pablic 
indostry ;  to  develop  the  reasoning  facolties  of  our  youth,  enlarge  their 
nunds,  cultivate  their  morals,  and  instil  into  them  the  precepts  of  vir* 
toe  and  order;  to  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  which  advance  the  arts  and  administer  to  the  health,  the  snb- 
sLstenoe,  and  the  comforts  of  human  life;  and,  finally,  to  form  them  to 
habits  of  reflection  and  correct  action,  rendering  them  examples  of 
virtue  to  others  and  of  happiness  within  themselves.  These  are  the 
objects  of  that  higher  grade  of  educatiou,  the  benefits  and  blessings  of 
which  the  Legislature  now  propose  to  provide  for  the  good  and  orna- 
ment of  their  country,  the  gratification  and  happiness  of  their  fellow- 
citizens." 

J^erson's  views  upon  the  relation  of  the  State  to  university  educa. 
tion  are  so  striking  and  so  timely  in  these  days,  when  some  Legislatures 
are  treating  State  universities  in  a  grudging,  short-sighted,  and  parsi- 
monious spirit,  that  I  can  not  refrain  firom  quoting  still  further  from 
that  remarkable  report  which  decided  the  establishment  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia: 

»«Some  good  men,  and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider  the 
learned  sciences  as  useless  acquirements;  some  think  they  do  not  bet- 
ter the  condition  of  men;  and  others  that  education,  like  private  and 
mdividual  concerns,  should  be  left  to  private,  individual  effort;  not 
reflecting  that  an  establishment  embracing  all  the  sciences  which  may 
be  useful  and  even  necessary  in  the  various  vocations  of  life,  with  the 
bnildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each,  is  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
mdividual  means,  and  must  cither  derive  existence  from  public  patron- 
age, or  not  at  all.  This  would  leave  us,  then,  without  those  callings 
which  depend  on  education  or  send  us  to  other  countries  to  seek  the 
instruction  they  require.  •  •  •  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention  •  •  • 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  training  up  able  counsellors  to  administer 
the  affiedrs  of  our  country  in  all  its  departments,  legislative,  executive^ 
and  Judicial,  and  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  councils  of  our 
National  (Government;  nothing  more  than  education  advancing  the 
prosperity,  the  power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation." 

While  the  present  monograph  describes,  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
friends  of  higher  education,  the  triumph  of  what  was  called  in  Virginia 
the  '<holy  cause  of  the  University,''  after  neariy  fifty  years  of  arduous 
struggle  by  Jefferson  with  popular  indifference  and  local  jealousy  and 
iU-advised  opposition,  the  study  is  not  without  its  interest  for  the 
friends  of  primary  education,  which  Jefferson  had  quite  as  much  at 
heart  as  university  education. 

He  believed  in  aiming  at  the  highest,  as  did  the  founders  of  Harvard 
and  William  and  Mary  Colleges.  He  believed  that  with  the  opening 
of  mountain  sources  of  learning,  the  lower  valleys  and  broadening  plains 
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of  popular  edacation  would  the  better  flonriBh.  In  studying  the  histor- 
ical origin  of  the  University  of  Tirginia,  we  discover  its  connection  with 
enlarged  and  wide-reaching  ideas  of  a  system  of  public  education,  the 
influence  of  which  should  extend  &t  beyond  the  borders  of  a  single 
State. 

In  the  extensive  correspondence,  legislative  inquiries,  reports  of  edu- 
cational commissions,  and  legislative  enactments  which  led  to  the  foun- 
dation of  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1819,  we  have  a  rich  flmd  of 
suggestive  ideas  for  the  founders  of  educational  institutions,  whether 
public  or  private,  high  or  low.  The  range  of  thought  is  from  a  district 
school  to  a  national  university.  These  ideas  are  ail  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  the  best  of  them  are  clearly  the  product  of  JefTeraon's  thor- 
oughly democratic  mind,  enriched  by.  higher  education,  by  travel,*  and 
by  an  intelligent  study  of  the  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  New 
and  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  how  Jefferson  an- 
ticipated many  of  the  modern  educational  ideas  which  have  come  into 
conspicuous  &vor  since  his  day.  For  instance,  non-sectarianism  in  uni- 
versity education;  ethics  and  the  languages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments as  a  suitable  university  basis  for  theological  training ;  the  impor- 
tance of  the  academic  study  of  histoiy,  i)olitics,  and  economics ;  the 
teaching  of  histoiy  in  common  schools  by  means  of  reading-books ;  the 
practical  value  of  the  modem  languages;  the  significance  of  German 
studies,  particularly  of  Anglo-Saxon ;  the  early  English  origin  of  free 
institutions;  the  advantage  of  student  self-government  as  a  substi- 
tute for  fiM^alty-espionage ;  physical  education;  military  training  of 
students;  manual  and  industrial  training;  the  connection  of  higher 
education  with  the  higher  interests  of  the  American  i>eople.  Jefferson 
seemed  to  recognize  that  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  if  they 
are  to  serve  efficientiy  the  state  or  country  in  which  they  are  placed, 
must  have  broad  foundations,  and  cultivate,  instead  of  selfish  exdusive- 
ness,  a  noble  popularity  which  does  honor  to  the  Republic 

To  the  University  of  Virginia,  Jefferson's  creation,  the  whole  country 
is  indebted  for  the  following  distinguished  services  to  the  higher  educa- 
tion :  (1)  The  recognition  of  real  university  standards  of  instruction 
and  scholarship.  (2)  The  absolute  repression  of  the  class-system  and 
the  substitution  of  merit  for  seniority  in  the  award  of  degrees.  (3)  The 
first  complete  introduction  of  the  elective  system.  (4)  The  establish- 
ment of  distinct  *'  schools,"  in  which  great  subjects  were  grouped ;  for 
example,  ancient  languages,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  law 
and  politics ;  each  school  having  its  autonomy  and  its  own  standard  of 
graduation.  (5)  The  institution  of  constitutional  government,  in  ac- 
ademic form,  with  an  appointed  president  or  chairman  of  the  faculty, 
holding  office  for  one  year,  but  eligible  for  reappointment  by  the  board 
of  visitors.  (6)  The  promotion  of  self-government  among  the  students, 
with  the  cultivation  of  an  esprit  de  eorpi  sustaining  high  standards  of 
academic  honor  and  scholarship. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  the  publication  of  this  monograph,  which 
illustrates  the  educational  views  and  wide  influence  of  the  Father  of  the 
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rniversity  of  Yirginia^  who  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  this  Be- 
pablic 

The  monograph  contains,  besides  Dr.  Adams'  original  researches, 
an  interesting  and  valaable  study  by  one  of  his  graduate  students  at 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  of  Bichmond, 
who  earned  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
aod  who,  at  Dr.  Adams'  suggestion,  has  investigated  the  influence  of 
Jefferson's  institution  upon  the  life  and  thought  of  the  South.  Mr. 
Trent  has  also  prepared,  with  very  great  labor,  statistical  tables  show- 
ing the  various  lines  of  public  and  professional  activity  taken  by  the 
alumni  of  the  University,  now  widely  scattered  throughout  the  South- 
em  States. 

Following  these  tables  is  an  authorized  sketch  of  the  present  condi- 
tion and  organization  of  the  Uufversity,  by  Professor  John  B.  Minor.  A 
bibliography  of  the  best  sources  of  information  is  appended  by  the 
editor.  Authorized  sketches  of  Hampden-Sidney,  Bandolph-Macon, 
Emory  and  Henry,  Boanoke,  and  Bichmond  Colleges,  and  of  Washing- 
ton and  Lee  University,  have  been  secured  through  local  co-operation. 
Illustrations  for  the  work  have  been  obtained  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
The  most  interesting  are  copies  of  Jefferson's  original  drawings  for  the 
construction  of  the  University  buildings. 

This  contribution  to  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  is  the  first  of 
a  State  series,  which,  with  your  approval.  Dr.  Adams  will  continue  to 
edit  for  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The  present  monograph  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  historical  studies  of  education  in  Korth  Garolina,  South  Garo- 
lina,  and  Georgia,  by  student  representatives  of  those  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  now  in  course  of  preparation  a  second 
co-operative  series,  on  the  history  of  higher  education  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUioois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  to  mark  educationally  the  centenary 
of  the  first  settlement  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory.  This  plan  of 
work  has  been  undertaken  with  your  sanction,  and  will  be  continued 
daring  the  coming  winter. 

I  deem  it  not  improper,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  letter,  to  express 
how  deeply  the  Bureau  of  Education  is  indebted  to  your  generous  and 
liberal  encouragement,  in  its  efforts  to  aid  and  broaden  the  scope  and 
m^efulness  of  its  work. 

In  being  elevated  to  that  august  tribunal  which  presides  over  one  of 
the  three  departments  of  this  great  Union  of  States,  yon  will  carry  with 
you  the  best  wishes  of  the  friends  of  education,  and  will  view  from  a 
higher  stand-point  the  value  and  beneficence  of  public  education  to  the 
whole  country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  b6,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

K  H.  R.  Dawson, 

Commiasioner. 
Approved. 

L.  Q.  G.  Lamab, 

Secretary. 
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This  plate  is  marked  in  the  comer,  in  Mr  Jefferson^s  handwriting,  *'  Library  ''  On  a  ieparate  sheet 
are  given  the  plans  for  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  on  the  bacJc  of  this  separate  sheet  are  given 
the  calculations  for  bricks  and  materials  nee  'ssary  for  tlie  building.  These  calculations  are  headed 
as  fcdlowB :  *'  Rotunda  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  the  Pantheon  and  accommodated  to  the  purposes 
of  a  library  for  the  University,  with  rooms  for  drawing,  music,  examinations,  and  other  accessory 
purposes.  The  diameter  of  the  building,  77  feet,  being  one-half  that  of  the  Pantheon,  consequently 
ci^fourtb  its  area  and  one-eighth  its  volume.^* 


JEFFERSON'S  DRAWINOS. 
,-P»itli0DNo.I(w™t):  Tbo  Doric  orDlacloU«n"BB«l»-CliMUb™j. 


JEFFERSON'S  OHAWINGS, 
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JEFFERSON'S  DRAWINOS. 
— F&TiUoa  So.  V  <iteay.  P»lUdlo'B  loDlc  order  with  modUllons, 
.— FaTUlon  So.  VI  («at):  Ionic  of  the  Tlioatre  of  MarceUua. 
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JEFFERSON'S  DRAWINGS. 


A.— Pavilion  No.  Vn  (west);  Doric  of  Palladio. 

B.— Pavilion  No.  Vm  (east);  Corinthian— Diocletian's  Baths. 


JEFFERSON'S  DRAWINGS. 


A.— Pavilioii  No.  DC  (west):  Ionic  of  Temple  of  Fortima  VlriUs. 
B.— Farilion  No.  X  (east):  DoHc  of  the  Theatre  of  MarceUus. 


le  by  Ur.  JeirersoD'a  frnnddaugfater,  Cornelia  J,  RAndolph.  Mid  oi 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

VIRGINIA. 


INTEODUOTION. 

'*An  institatiouy"  Baid  Emeroon,  ^'is  the  leugthened  shadow  of  ooe 
man."  The  trath  of  this  epigrammatic  saying  is  richly  illastrated  in  the 
history  of  charch,  state,  and  society.  Conspicaons  examples  occar  in 
the  founding  of  towns,  cities,  schools,  colleges,  and  nniversities.  There 
are  many  noble  institations  which,  if  we  look  backward,  seem  to  cast 
the  lengthening  shadows  of  individnal  inflaeuce  across  the  valleys  of 
history;  but,  if  we  look  forward,  such  institutions  are  seen  to  be  the 
advancing  and  growing  light  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  enough  to  consider  the  founders  of  human  institutions  as 
standing  apart  and  alone.  Men  should  be  viewed  historically  in  their 
relation  to  society.  Institutions  are  rarely  the  product  of  one  man's 
original  ideas.  Suggestions  have  usually  been  taken  from  other  men 
and  other  institutions.  There  is  a  subtle  genealogy  in  human  creations 
which  is  as  complex  as  the  relations  of  man  to  society  and  to  past  gen- 
erations. Just  as  every  individual  human  life  is  a  long  train  of  lives, 
carrying  the  hereditary  forces  of  family  and  race — a  ghostly  train  of 
progenitors,  with  their  good  or  evil  tendencies — so  every  human  insti* 
tution  is  the  historical  resultant  of  many  individual  forces,  which  the 
will-power  of  one  man  or  one  set  of  men  has  brought  into  effective  com- 
bination at  some  opportune  time. 

JEFFEBSON'S  ALMA  MATER. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  justly  called  the  '<  Father  of  the  University  of 
Virginia."  That  institution  is  clearly  the  lengthened  shadow  of  one 
man.  But  William  and  Mary  College  was  the  alma  mater  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  There  at  Williamsburg,  in  intimate  association  with  a  Scotch 
professor  of  mathematics  and  philosophy,  with  a  scholarly  lawyer,  and 
with  the  Governor  of  the  colony,  Thomas  Jefferson,  of  Albemarle,  the  son 
of  a  Virginia  planter,  received  his  first  bent  toward  science  and  higher 
education,  toward  law  and  politics,  the  ffelds  in  which  he  afterward  ex- 
celled. Jefferson's  first  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  is  inseparably 
connected  with  his  proposed  transformation  of  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, of  which,  as  Governor  of  the  State,  he  became,  ex  officio^  a  visitor 
in  1779.  The  writer  has  already  explained  in  his  sketch  of  William  and 
Mai7  College  why  that  ancient  ecclesiastical  institution,  the  oldest  of  all 
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colleges  in  the  Soath,  and,  next  to  Harvard,  the  oldest  in  the  coantry, 
failed  to  become  a  State  aniversity.  The  present  monograph  will  show 
how  an  edacational  germ,  springiug  from  William  and  Mary  College,  in- 
vigorated by  fresh  ideas  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  transplanted  to  a  more 
favorable  environment,  developed  into  larger  life  throngh  the  fostering 
care  of  Thomas  Jeffersony  supported  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
Institutions  like  that  royal  old  college  at  Williamsbnrg'  never  really 
die.  They  bring  forth  frait  in  old  age.  Their  strength  is  renewed,  like 
the  eagle's.  They  transmit  their  life  to  others  in  ways  no  less  remark- 
able than  are  the  processes  .of  nature. 

HISTORY  OF  WCLLIAH  AND  KARY  OOLLEOE  CONTINUED. 

This  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was 
began  as  a  natural  continuation  of  the  history  of  William  and  Mary 
College,  but  it  has  led  to  a  much  wider  view  of  the  subject  than  was 
originally  intended.  The  monograph  now  embraces  a  survey,  not  only 
of  Jefferson's  educational  work,  but  of  the  history  of  higher  education 
throughout  the  State.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  work,  the  author  has 
received  efftcient  cooperation  from  the  representatives  of  the  various 
Virginia  colleges  and  universities.  While  under  special  obligations  to 
professors  and  college  presidents,  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  their 
proper  connection,  very  particular  thanks  are  due  to  the  chairman  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  to 
the  distinguished  head  of  the  law  school  of  that  institution,  Professor 
John  B.  Minor,  and  to  Professor  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  of  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  for  the  kind  assistance  and  material  information  af- 
forded the  present  writer. 

JEFFEBSON'S    OBIOINAL    DRAWINGS    FOB    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 

VIRGINIA. 

Grateful  acknowledgments  are  made  to  Miss  Sarah  U".  Randolph,  of 
Baltimore,  for  placing  at  the  service  of  the  writer  the  original  draw- 
ings, plans,  and  estimates  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  prepared  by 
her  great-grandfather,  Thomas  Jefferson,  whose  correspondence  and 
papers  were  edited  by  her  father,  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph.  These 
unique  illustrative  materials,  preserved  as  heirlooms  by  the  Bandolph 
family,  throw  a  wonderful  light  upon  the  origin  of  the  University.  The 
observer  realizes  as  never  before  how  entirely  and  absolutely  that 
institution  was  the  historic  product  of  one  man's  mind.  Not  only 
the  University  itself  as  an  academic  organization,  but  the  very 
groand-plan  and  structure  of  its  baildiugs,  every  material  estimate 
and  every  architectural  detail,  are  the  work  of  Thomas  Jefferson. 

1  The  recent  revival  of  William  and  Mary  College  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  is 
a  gratifying  proof  of  popnlar  interest  in  higher  education  and  in  the  historical  aasocia- 
tioDB  of  that  ancient  institution.  The  college  is  to  become  a  higher  training  sehool 
for  the  teachers  of  Virginia.  The  superintendent  of  public  instructioni  Dr.  John  L. 
Buchanan,  has  been  appointed  president,  and  the  various  chairs  of  instruction,  in- 
olttding  History  and  English,  will  soon  be  filled  anew. 


JEFFEBSOH's   OBIQINAL   DRAWINGS.  17 

The  thoasand  and  oae  matters  wbicb  college  presidents  aad  boards 
of  trustees  nsaally  leave  to  professional  architects  and  skilled  labor, 
were  thought  ont  and  carefully  specified  on  paper  by  the  "  Father  of  the 
Cniversity  of  Virginia." 

The  student  begins  to  appreciate  the  signi&oauce  of  the  above  phrase 
wheu  he  sees  Jefferson's  originsLl  survey  of  the  ground  for  a  campus  Or 
lawn,  and  his  maibematical  location  of  the  buildings,  with  the  minutest 
directions  regarding  every  one.  Cellars  and  fon  ndation  walls,  windows, 
doors,  roofs,  chimneys,  floors,  partitioas,  stairs,  the  very  bricks  and 
dmber  requisite  for  every  dormitory,  were  all  estimated  with  nicest  ac- 
curacy. "  The  covered  way  in  front  of  the  whole  range  of  buildings  is 
to  be  Tuscan,  with  columns  of  brick  rough  cast,  their  diameter  16  inches, 
bat  in  front  of  the  pavilion  to  be  arches,  in  order  to  support  the  col* 
nmns  of  the  portico  above  more  solidly."  Not  only  did  Jefferson  draw 
plans  and  make  estimates  for  every  important  feature  of  the  University, 
but  he  trained  his  brick-makers,  masons,  and  carpenters,  and  superin- 
tended every  operation.  He  even  deaigne<l  toolu  and  implements  for  bia 
men,  and  taught  them  how  to  cover  roofs  with  tin.  One  or  two  skilled 
workmen  were  imported  from  Italy  to  chisel  the  marble  capitals  of  those 
classic  columns  which  support  the  porticos  of  the  pavilions  in  which 
the  professors  now  live,  bnt  the  chief  work  was  doue  by  home  talent 
Qoder  Jefferson's  watchful  eye, 


In  tha  ColODDcda  ot  tbe  nnirenltj.  Wul  Iawd. 
[PiMiMtisd  by  eourtety  of  At  Ctatury  Compani/.i 

AKCHITECTUBAL   TYPES. 
A  visitor  pacing  slowly  through  those  monastic  colonnades  extend- 
ing along  two  sides  of  the  great  quadrangle  campns  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  will  receive  a  strange  variety  of  impressions  from  the  ex- 
traordinary architectnral  combinations  which   greet  his  wandering 
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eyes.  The  arcades  themselves,  from  which  open  directly  the  siDgte- 
chainbered  rooms  of  the  students,  remind  one  of  cloistered  walks  in 
some  ancient  monaatery.  These  student-rooms  are  like  monkish  cells. 
But  what  wonderful  £a9ades  are  those  which  front  the  professors' 
hoDses  or  pavilionsi     They  reproduce  classic  stales  of  arcliitectnre. 


In  the  Cdmmkda  ef  the  UnHentty.  But  Lan. 
The  shadows  of  remote  autiqaity  are  cast  upon  those  beautiful  grassy 
lawns  which  form  the  campus,  or,  shall  we  say,  the  campo  tanto, 
of  the  University  of  Viri^nla.  From  Jefferson's  drawings  we  Jeam. 
what  ia  now  well-uigh  forgotten,  that  these  varying  types  of  classical 
architecture  were  copied  from  well-known  Roman  bnildiugs,  pictured 
by  Palladio*  in  his  great  work  on  architecture.    There  in  the  theatre 

' "  Tbe  ArchiteotnTc  of  A.  PttUadio,  in  foor  books,  contaioiDg  a  short  treatise  of  the 
fiT«  orders,  and  the  most  iiec«8Mry  ob«ervationB  concerning  all  aorta  of  bnildings:  aa 
also  tbe  diBTerent  oonstrtiotioD  of  private  and  public  honseB,  highways,  bridges,  market- 
places, zystes,  and  temples,  nith  their  plana,  seotions,  and  uprights,  revised,  designed, 
and  published,  b;  Oiaoomo  Leoni,  a  YenetiaD,  archi(«ot  to  His  moel  Sereoe  Highneaa, 
the  late  Elector  Palatine ;  translated  from  the  Italian  original.  Tbe  third  edition 
QolTeDt«d.  With  notes  and  remarks  of  Inigo  Jones :  now  Snt  taken  fhim  his  original 
manuBcript  in  Worcester  College  Library,  Oxford.  And  also  as  an  Appendix,  contiun- 
ing  tbe  Antiqnitiea  of  Bome,  written  by  A.  Palladio.  And  a  Discourse  of  the  Fires 
of  the  Ancients,  never  before  translated.  In  two  volumes.  London,  1742."  PaUadio's 
service  to  architecture  baa  recently  l>eeD  made  the  snbject  of  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Nation,  December  39,  It^,  uoder  the  title  "  Palladio  at  Vicema."  There  la  also 
■n  iuteieetiunt  sketch  of  Palladio  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Eucyoloptedia  Britannica. 


THE  HISTOBIC   BACKOBOUND.  Id 

of  HarceUns  dwells  the  hoasebotd  of  Professor  Minor.  Yonder  are  re- 
minders of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  the  baths  of  Garacalla,  aod  of  the 
temple  of  FortQDa  Yirilis.  And  there,  at  the  apper  or  northern  end  of 
the  quadrangle,  stands  the  Roman  Pantheon,  the  temple  of  all  the 
gods,  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original  size,  but  still  majestic  and 
imposing.  This  building,  with  its  rotanda,  upon  which  Jefferson  spent 
almost  as  mnch  pains  as  Michael  Angelo  did  upon  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  is  used  for  the  library  and  for  various  lectnre  halls.  Tonng  peo- 
ple dance  merrily  under  that  stately  dome  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year.  The  yonng  monks  thns  escape  from  their  cells  into  the  modem 
socia)  world.  How  charmingly  old  Borne,  mediffival  Europe,  and  mod- 
em America  blend  together  before  the  very  eyes  of  yonng  Virginia ! 


AUaj  ud  SnpntliM  Brick  WkUi  IndlDg  tlinnif h  PntaMn'  OudMi*  M  Ih*  Cuitnl  Iawu. 

[PkUiiAfd  by  wuriMirV '*<('»'<"¥  tfomiianiF.] 

THB  HiaTOBIC   BACKGBOUND. 

There  is  a  manifest  unity  in  Jefferson's  institutional  creation,  and  yet 
a  reflecting  student  cannot  fail  to  see  that  there  is  an  interesting  histori- 
cal background  to  this  beautiful  picture.  In  the  material  structure  of 
the  Dniversity  of  Virginia  there  is  mnch  to  remind  the  traveller  of  Old 
World  forms,  and  in  the  documentary  history  of  the  institution  itself 
there  ar«  many  indications  of  European  influence  upon  the  mind  of 
JefferaoD.  These  things  have  greatly  interested  the  present  writer, 
and  they  may  not  be  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  friends  of  Ameri. 
can  educational  hiBtory,  in  which  so  little  work  baa  been  done,  espe- 
cially in  the  Southern  States.  The  formative  influences  which  entered 
into  the  making  of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  doubtless  more 
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numeroiiB  than  those  described  in  the  following  monograph ;  but  Jef- 
ferson was  the  master  and  controller  of  them  ail.  It  is  no  detraction 
from  his  individaal  power  of  origination  to  open  the  volame  of  his 
large  experience  in  the  world,  and  to  point  out  here  and  there  his 
connection  with  men  and  things  that  shaped  his  purpose  to  its 
noble  end.  Instead  of  evolving  the  University  of  Virginia  entirely 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness,  Jefferson  combined,  in  an  original 
and  independent  creation,  the  results  of  academic  training,  philosoph- 
ical culture,  foreign  travel,  wide  observation,  and  of  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  illustrious  educators  of  his  time.  His  intelli- 
gent study  of  Old  World  institutions  prepared  him  to  devise  something 
new  for  Virginia  and  America.  How  the  idea  of  one  man  became  the 
sovereign  will  of  the  State,  after  a  struggle  of  fifty  years  for  the  higher 
education,  is  an  instructive  study,  affording  grounds  for  encouragement 
in  these  modern  day's. 


CHAPTER  I 

THE  UiriTED  STATES  ACADEMY  AT  RICHMOND. 


SURYIVAL  OF  FRENCH  INFLT7EN0S. 

A  very  remarkable  attempt  was  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  establish  the  higher  education  in  this  conn  try 
upon  a  grand  scale.  It  was  an  attempt,  growing  out  of  the  French  alli- 
ance with  the  United  States,  to  plant  in  Bichmond,  the  new  capital  of 
Yu>ginia,  a  kind  of  French  academy  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  with  branch 
academies  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  The  institution 
was  to  be  at  once  national  and  international.  It  was  to  be  affiliated 
with  the  royal  societies  of  London,  Paris,  and  Brussels,  and  with  other 
learned  bodies  in  Europe.  It  was  to  be  composed  of  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  six  counsellors,  a  treasurer-general,  a  secretary,  a  recorder, 
an  agent  for  taking  European  subscriptions,  French  professors,  masters? 
artists-in-chief  attached  to  the  academy,  twenty-flve  resident  and  one 
hondred  and  seventy^flve  non-resident  associates,  selected  from  the  best 
talent  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New. 

The  academy  proposed  to  publish  yearly,  from  its  own  press  in  Paris, 
an  almanac,  announcing  to  the  academic  world  not  only  the  officers  and 
students  of  the  Bichmond  institution,  with  their  distinguished  asso- 
ciates, but  also  the  work  projected  by  the  academy  from  year  to  year. 
Such  work  when  completed  was  to  be  published  in  the  memoirs  of  the 
academy  and  distributed  to  the  learned  societies  of  Europe  and  to  the 
associates  and  patrons  of  the  institution.  The  academy  was  to  show 
its  active  zeal  for  science  by  communicating  to  France  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  products  of  North  America. 
The  museums  and  cabinets  of  the  Old  World  were  to  be  enriched  by 
specimens  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a  country  as  yet  undiscovered  by 
men  of  science.  Experts  of  every  class  were  to  be  sent  out  from  Paris 
to  the  new  academy,  where  they  were  to  teach  American  youth;  and  at 
the  same  time  serve  on  scientific  commissions  for  governments,  corpo- 
rations, and  stock  companies.  These  professors  were  to  pay  to  the  acad 
emy,  for  its  economic  support,  one-half  of  all  receipts  for  instruction 
and  commission  work.    Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
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introdacing  into  America  French  mineralogists  and  mining  engineers. 
If  this  latter  idea  had  been  realized  the  mineral  resonrces  of  the  United 
States  wonld  have  been  exploited  in  the  interest  of  European  capital. 

CHSVALIEB  QTJESNAY'S  PROJECT. 

The  projector  of  this  brilliant  scheme  was  the  Chevalier  Qaesnay  de 
Beaurepaire,  grandson  of  the  famous  French  philosopher  and  econ- 
omist Dr.  Qaesnay,  who  was  the  court  physician  of  Louis  XY.  Che- 
valier Quesnay,  the  grandson,  was  one  of  those  enthusiastic  Frenchmen 
who,  like  La  Fayette,  came  over  to  this  country  to  aid  In  the  war  of  the 
Bevolution.  Led  on,  he  says  in  his  memoir,^  by  the  hope  of  achieving 
military  distinction,  Quesnay  served  as  a  captain  in  Virginia  during  the 
years  1777-78.  A  long  and  severe  illness  compelled  him  to  give  up  his 
military  ambition.  Having  occasion  to  travel  through  the  country,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  improving  it  by  the  introduction  of  French  cult- 
ure and  the  flue  arts.  He  saw  a  good  opportunity  of  multiplying  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  America,  or,  as  he  naively  says,  <*de  la  lier 
avec  ma  patrie  par  de  nouveaux  motifs  de  reconnaisance,  de  conformity 
dans  les  gouts,  et  de  communication  plus  intime  entre  les  Individus  des 
deux  Nations." 

The  chevalier  says  that  the  first  idea  of  founding  an  academy  in 
America  was  suggested  to  him  in  1778,  by  Mr.  John  Page,  of  Bosewell, 
the  Lieutenant*  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  urged  him  to  procure  professors 
firom  Europe,  promising  to  secure  their  appointment  and  make  Quesnay 
president  of  the  academy.  The  ambitious  Frenchman  appears  to  have 
made  diligent  propaganda  throughout  Virginia,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  country,  in  the  interest  of  his  novel  academic  idea.  He  even  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  by  subscription  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  francs, — a 
fact  which  indicates  that  the  scheme  was  seriously  entertained.  There 
is  a  published  list  of  the  original  subscribers  in  Virginia,  embracing 
nearly  one  hundred  names. 

LIST  OF  SUBSOBIBEBS  IN  VIBOINIA. 

The  following  '^  Liste  des  Premiers  Souscripteurs  en  Virginie,  Ann^e 
1786,"  will  have  historical  interest,  for  it  represents  the  first  contribu- 
tors to  university  education  at  the  South:  '^ Messieurs  B.  Adams,  B. 
Armstead,  Moses  Austin,  Henry  Banks,  Gh  is  well  Barett,  John  Barett, 
Smith  Bleakey  [Blakeyt],  Robert  Boling,  William  Booker,  Bichard 
Bowler,  Kobert  Boyd,  James  Bronsley  f Brownley  ?],  John  Burton,  Will- 
iam Burton,  Archibald  Gary,  Gohen  &  Isaac,  William  Goulter,  Samuel 
Goush  [Gouch?],  Reuben  Goutls  [Guttst],  Samuel  McGraw,  Thomas 

^  M^moire,  Statats  et  Prospectas  concemant  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences  et  Beaux- Arts 
des  fitats-Unis  de  PAm^riqae,  stabile  k  Richemond,  capitale  de  la  Virginie ;  pr^sent^  k 
Lenrs  Majest^s,  et  h  la  Famille  Boyale,  par  le  Chevalier  Quesnay  de  Beanrepaire.  A 
Paris,  de  Flmprinierie  de  Cailleaa,  Imprimeur  de  I'Aoad^mie  de  Richemond,  rae  Gal- 
lande,  No.  64,  1788.    118  pp.  12mo. 
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McCrasey«  FraDcis  Dandridge,  William  Davis,  Thomas  M.  Deane,  Henry 
Dixon,  Johns  Dixon,  William  Duval,  Seraflna  Formicala,  William 
Fonsh^e,  Gabriel  Oalt,  A«  Geoghegen,  John  Gibson,  Erasmus  Gill,  H. 
Oiroade,  Francis  Goode,  Robert  GkxMle,  Thomas  Gordon,  Francis  Graves, 
Bobert  Greenhow,  John  Gunn,  John  Harvie,  William  Heslet,  Gilbert 
Hay,  Gastis  Haynes,  James  Hays,  Joseph  Higbee,  David  Humphreys, 
Daniel  Hylton,  Francis  James,  Eichard  Jernon,  John  McKeand,  John 
Ker,  David  Lambert,  Robert  Lauglin,  Benjamin  Lewis,  William  Lewis, 
Abraham  Lott,  John  McLurg,  William  Lynn,  Sampson  Mathews,  John 
May,  William  Mayo,  Dabney  Miller,  Robert  Mitchel,  A.  Montgomery, 
Richard  Morris,  Mme.  Susanna  Nevens,  William  Pennoch,  George 
Pickett,  Barnet  Price,  John  Prior,  N.  Raguet,  Thomas  Randolph,  T.  M. 
Randolph,  Henry  Randolph,  Thomas  Richard,  A.  McRobert,  Jesse  Roper, 
Thomas  Bosses,  John  Stewart,  John  Stocdelt  [Stockdell  t],  Tenner 
[Turner  t]  Sonthall,  R.  Southgates,  Thomas  Taab,  Stephen  Tankard, 
Peter  Tinsley,  Samuel  Trower,  Daniel  Trunchart  [Truehart  t],  Edward 
Yoss,  Daniel  Wandeval,  James  Warington,  Foster  Web,  Bikerton  Web, 
Nathaniel  Wilkinson,  Isaac  Yonghusbaud,  P.  Yonghusband.'' 

Some  of  these  old  Virginia  names  are  somewhat  disguised  by  the 
vagaries  of  a  French  printing  office,  but  many  of  them  were  recognized 
by  Samuel  Mordecai,^  a  Richmond  antiquary  of  a  former  generation. 
Chevalier  Quesnay  says  the  first  man  who  subscribed  to  his  project 
was  Colonel  Randolph :  ^^  Le  Colonel  Randolph  de  Tachao  [Tuckahoe], 
le  premier  qui  ait  souscrit,  a  fait  d'autres  avauces  considerables  en 
favenr  de  cet  fitablissement."  Quesnay  says  also  that  '^  John  Harvie, 
£cuyer,  Maire  de  la  ville,  Directeur  de  la  Yente  des  Terres  de  l'£tat, 
est  le  premier  qui  ait  adopts  le  projet  de  cet  ^tablissement ;  il  Pa  tou- 
jours  protege  depuis  avec  fermei^.'^  In  order  to  convince  the  French 
pnblip  that  he  had  the  strongest  social  support  in  America,  Quesnay 
referred  to  a  great  number  of  distinguished  people  in  various  American 
cities  who  had  shown  him  encouragement.  In  view  of  the  prospective 
rivalry  of  the  Richmond  Academy  with  old  William  and  Mary  College, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  Quesnay  mentioning,  among  his  friends  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, ^Me  R^v.  M.  Madison,  President  de  l'Universit6,  MM.  John 
&  Thomas  Carter;  le  G6n4ral  Gibson."  He  mentions  also  friends  in 
Norfolk,  Petersburg,  Fredericksburg,  and  Alexandria.  To  Baltimoreans 
the  following  local  patrons  of  liberal  culture  in  the  eighteenth  century 
will  not  be  without  interest:  *'En  Mariland,  ^  Baltimore,  M.  Martin, 
Avocat-G^n^ral ;  M.  le  Docteur  Buchanan  (fils  du  feu  G^n^ral  de  ce 
nom) ;  M.  Krocket,  MM.  Vanbibet,  Williamson,  Provayance  Graves,  le 
Colonel  Brent,  M.  Hemsley,  le  Docteur  Courter,  etc."  Thus  the  Cheva- 
lier Quesnay  prod^eds  in  his  interesting  tour  of  social  progress  through 
the  older  cities  of  the  Atlantie  seaboard,  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia, 
Trenton,  Elizabeth,  Newark,  and  New  York.    His  local  lists  of  first 

I  Samuel  Mordecai :  VirgiDia,  especially  Kiohmondi  -in  6y-Oone  Days.     Second 
editioo,  p.  205. 
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families  afford  an  interesting  criterion  of  the  cultivated  society  of  the 
period  immediately  following  the  American  Bevolation.  This  clever, 
diplomatic  Frenchman  evidently  had  the  social  entree  wherever  he  went 
on  his  academic  mission.  While  mentioning,  among  his  firiends  in  New 
York^  Governor  Clinton,  General  Conrtland,  Mr.  Dnane  (then  mayor  of 
the  city),  the  Livingstons,  Hoffmans,  Halletts,  Pintards,  Seatons,  Whites, 
and  the  army  officers  Niven,  Lndlow,  Ogden,  Vandyke,  Wool,  and  others, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  Qaesnay  speal^s  of  General  Baron  von  Stenben  as 
'^  le  premier  de  cet  £tat  qai  ait  adopts  le  projet"  of  a  French  academy 
in  America.  It  was  an  educated  German  in  New  York  who  first  recog- 
nized the  clever  Frenchman's  brilliant  idea. 

LETTER  TO  FBANKLIN. 

Qaesnay's  project  was  clearly  for  something  higher  than  an  American 
college.  He  had  in  mind  the  highest  special  training  of  American  sta- 
dents  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  to  Dr.  Franklin  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Bache,  doubtless  at  Ques* 
nay's  request,  shows  how  the  proposed  academy  was  viewed  by  educated 
people  at  the  time.  The  letter  is  here  translated  into  English  from 
Quesuay's  French  version,  published  in  his  memoir  for  the  sake  of  in- 
fluencing public  opinion  in  France,  where  the  name  of  Franklin  was 
greatly  revered : 

"  Philadelphia,  February  27, 1783. 

"  My  Dear  and  Honored  Father  :  With  this  letter  you  will  re- 
ceive a  project  for  a  French  academy  which  is  to  be  established  here. 
It  is  a  very  extensive  plan,  which  will  do  honor  to  the  gentleman  who 
has  designed  it,  as  well  as  to  America.  If  it  can  be  executed,  it  will  in 
no  way  interfere  with  the  plans  of  the  colleges ;  it  will  be  solely  for  the 
completion  of  the  education  of  young  men  after  they  have  graduated 
from  college.  Those  who  are  already  under  M.  Qnesnay  have  made 
great  progress. 

^<  He  regards  you  as  the  father  of  science  in  this  country,  and  appre- 
ciates the  advice  and  instruction  which  you  have  never  failed  to  give 
those  whose  talents  are  worthy  of  recognition.  Money  is  the  one  thing 
needful ;  but  the  brother  of  M.  Quesnay,  when  he  delivers  this  letter, 
will  inform  you  how  you  can  be  most  serviceable.  I  know  well  how 
occupied  you  must  be  in  this  important  crisis;  but  as  a  mother  who 
desires  to  give  her  children  a  useful  and  polite  education,  and  who  will 
be  especially  proud  to  have  them  trained  in  her  own  country  and  under 
her  own  eyes,  I  pray  you  to  give  M.  Quesnay  every  aid  and  assistance 
that  may  lie  in  your  power." 

Quesnay  decided  to  establish  his  academy  in  Richmond,  because  his 
earliest  American  associations  and  his  best  friends  were  in  that  capital. 
There  he  acquired,  he  says,  a  superb  site  for  the  building.  His  topo- 
graphical  description  of  Bichmond,  with  reference  to  the  situation  of 
the  academy,  is  pleasing  and  graphic:  <*La  position  de  cette  ville  est 
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charmaote  ^  toas  ^gards,  son  emplacement  oocape  ane  valine  et  deax 
collines,  sar  I'ane  desquelles  est  b&tie  1' Acad^mie.  La  riviere  de  James 
forme,  aa  pied  de  son  enceinte,  une  saperbe  cascade,  d'environ  trois 
milles  de  longueur."  The  exact  site  of  the  academy  was  long  ago  re- 
corded by  Samuel  Mordecai,  the  Richmond  antiquary,  who  probably 
saw  the  building  with  his  own  eyes.  He  says,  in  his  charming  medley 
of  Richmond  history :  '^  The  site  chosen  by  M.  Qnesnay,  and  on  which 
he  erected  his  academy,  is  the  square  on  which  the  Monumental  Ohurch 
and  the  Medical  College  now  stand,  the  grounds  extending  from  those 
lower  points  up  Broad  and  Marshall  to  Twelfth  Street  The  academy 
stood  nearly  on  the  spot  where  the  Oarlton  House  stands." 

THE  ACADEMY  FOUNDED. 

The  proceedings  connected  with  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  are 
described  by  Qnesnay,  in  his  Memoir,  and  by  the  Virginia  Gazette  for 
July  1, 1786.  The  foundation  was  laid  June  24  with  masonic  ceremonies 
in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  citizens.  The  mayor  of  the  city, 
the  French  consul,  and,  as  Qnesnay  reported,  ^<  deputies  of  the  French 
nation,"^  were  there  to  honor  the  occasion.  With  the  comer-stone  was 
laid  a  silver  plate  bearing  this  inscription,  preserved  in  French  in  Ques- 
nay's  Menoioir:  ^^  Premiere  Pierre  d'une  Academic  dans  la  ville  de 
Bichemond,  Alexandre-Marie  Qnesnay,  6tant  President,  pos^e&FOrient 
de  Bichemond,  par  les  Maitres-Gardiens  &  Compagnons  de  la  L.No.  31, 
le  jour  de  la  F^te  de  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  PAn  de  la  V.  L.  5786,  de  I'Sre 
?iilgaire  1786.  John  Groves,  Maitre,  James  Mercer,  Grand  Maitre, 
Edmund  Randolph,  D.  P.  G.  Maitre."  Upon  another  silver  plate  was 
recorded  the  following  Latin  inscription,  which  perhaps  su£fered  in  the 
printer's  hands: 

Anno  Domini  1786,  Beipublicae  10,  VIIL  Kalendfis  Juliij  B^  Virginae 
administrante  Patrik  Henri,  Academiae  quam  designavit 

ALEXANDER-MARIA  QUE6NAT 

atque  benefleiis  plurium  Civium  bene  ineritorum  adjutvs,  tandem  perfieiety 

prima  fundamenta  potfuit 

JOHANNES  HARVIE,  FBAET.  UHB. 

The  six  counsellors,'  chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  act  with  President 
Quesnay,  are  mentioned  in  the  latter's  Memoir  of  the  academy.  They 
were  John  Harvie,  mayor  of  the  city  of  Bichmond,  and  <'alli^  ^  la  fa- 
mine de  son  Excellence  M.  Jefferson;"  Col.  Thomas  Randolph;   Dr. 

^  Qaesnay  appeats  to  have  had  several  French  supporters  in  his  academic  under- 
taking. He  says :  "  M.  Claude-Paal  Ragnet  a  rendu  des  services  importans  h  I'Auteur ; 
MM.  Audrin,  la  Case,  Omph^ry,  MM.  les  Docteurs  Noel  et  le  Maire  ;  MM.  Dorssi^re 
et  Bartholomy,  et  MM.  Cureauet  Charles-Francois  Dnval,  en  Vtrginie  (tous  Fran^ais) 
ont  appuy^  son  entreprise." 

>The  Virginia  Qasette,  May  1,  1786. 
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Jamei   MeCInrg;    CoL  Bobert    Goode;    Dr.  Williui  Fooshte;    and 
Rfihett  BoycL    Beojamiii  Lewis  was  appointed  treaBorer. 

Haring  foonded  and  otganized  his  Academy  onder  the  moat  distin- 
goisbed  aospiees,  Qnesnaj  returned  to  Paris,  and  began  an  active  social 
and  sdentifie  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  his  grand  project  for  uniting 
jnteDeetfiaUj  America  and  France.  He  called  npon  the  savants  of 
Paris.  He  visited  the  stndios  of  artists.  He  consulted  everybody 
whose  opinion,  good-will,  or  active  co-operation  was  worth  having. 
Qaesnaj  was  certainly  successful  in  awakening  the  interest  of  the  most 
influential  people  in  the  idea  of  establishing  a  French  academy  in  Bich . 
mond«  As  grandson  of  a  distinguished  scholar,  and  as  a  returned  sol- 
dier of  France,  he  was  able  to  obtain  access  to  the  highest  circles.  His 
project  was  presented  to  the  King  and  Queen  and  to  the  royal  &mily 
in  a  memoir  published  with  the  sanction  of  the  royal  censor.  The  most 
cultivated  men  of  the  time  appear  to  have  favored  Quesnay's  undertak- 
ing. A  commission  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Science,  signed  by  De 
la  Lande,  Thouin,  Tenan,  and  Lavoisier,  and  certified  by  its  secretary, 
the  Marquis  de  Condorcet,  reported  favorably  upon  the  memoir,  as  did 
also  a  similar  commission  of  the  Boyal  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpt- 
ure, signed  by  Yemet  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  published  list 
ot  foreign  associates  (AsBociSs  Grangers)  of  the  Richmond  Academy 
embraces  the  most  distinguished  French  names  in  art,  science,  litera- 
ture, aod  politics,  together  with  representative  men  of  England  and 
the  United  States.    French  influence  naturally  predominated. 

DISTINGUISHED  ASSOCIATES. 

Among  the  celebrities  whom  Quesnay  managed  to  associate  with  his 
Richmond  Academy  were  Beaumarchais,  secretary  of  the  King;  Con- 
dorcet and  Dacier,  secretaries  respectively  of  the  Royal  Academies  of 
Science  and  of  Art ;  the  Abb6  de  Bevi,  historiographer  of  France ;  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette,  then  a  marshal  of  the  armies  of  the  King;  Hoadon, 
the  scnlptor;  Malesherbes,  minister  of  state;  Lavoisier;  the  Gomte  de 
la  Luzerne,  minister  and  secretary  of  state ;  Marquis  de  la  Luzerne, 
royal  ambassador  to  Great  Britain;  Marquis  de  Montalembert ;  the 
Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld ;  Yemet,  and  many  others. 

Conspicuous  as  representatives  of  England  and  of  America  were  Dr. 
Bancroft,  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London;  Dr.  George  Buchanan,  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  "President  de  la  Soci6t4  Physique  d'Edinbourg" 
Thomas  Paine,  member  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Richard  Price,  of  London ;  Thomas  Shippen,  of  Philadelphia 
Jonathan  Trumbull,  who  isdescribed  as  <^  John  Trombul,  d,  New  Haven 
dtat  de  Connecticut'';  Dr.  Robert  Walker,  of  Petersburg,  Va.;  Samuel 
Rutledge,  of  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Benjamin  West,  of  London,  et  al.  Of 
all  the  names  given,  the  most  significant  to  a  student  of  American  ed- 
ucational history  is  that  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ^^  Ministre  Pl^nipoten- 
tiaire  des  StatsUnis  de  TAm^rique  septentrionale,  4  Paris." 
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THOMAS  JEPFBBSON. 

Living  in  Paris  at  this  very  time,  and  mentioned  by  Qnesnay  among 
the  snpporters  of  the  proposed  Academy,  Jefferson  must  have  been 
&miliar  with  this  early  project  for  introducing  the  higher  education  of 
France  into  his  native  State.  He  looked  upon  the  project  with  favor, 
oUierwise  he  would  not  have  allowed  his  name  to  be  so  prominently 
nsed  in  connection  with  Quesnay's  scheme,  which  was,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  some  of  the  best  men  in  Virginia.  Indeed,  Quesnay's  idea 
was  similar  to  that  afterwards  cherished  by  Jefferson -himself  when,  in 
1795,  l|e  began  to  correspond  with  Gtoorge  Washington  about  the  feasi- 
bility of  removing  bodily  to  Virginia  the  entire  faculty  of  the  Swiss  Col- 
lege of  Gteneva,  which  was  thoroughly  French  in  its  form  of  culture. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  find  among  the  associates  of  the 
Richmond  Academy  M.  Pictet,  '^citoyen  de  Geneve,"  probably  the 
very  man  with  whom  Jefferson  afterwards  corresponded  with  reference 
to  removal  to  Virginia.  Jefferson  himself  says  that  he  met  some  of  these 
Swiss  professors  in  Paris.  Undoubtedly  it  was  in  that  .polished  circle 
of  learned  men,  within  which  Quesnay  tad  Jefferson  moved,  that  the 
tatter's  ideas  of  university  education  began  to  take  cosmopolitan  form. 
His  original  idea  of  a  university  for  Virginia  was  to  develop  the  curric- 
alam  of  his  alma  mater^  William  and  Mary  College ;  but  we  hear  noth- 
ing more  of  that  idea  after  Jefferson's  return  from  Paris.  The  idea  of 
distinct  schools  of  art  and  science,  which  is  so  prominent  a  character- 
istic of  the  University  of  Virginia  to-day,  is  the  enduring  product  of 
Jefferson's  observation  of  the  schools  of  Paris  and  of  his  association 
and  correspondence  with  their  representative  men. 

FBBNOH  OULTUBE  IN  AMERICA. 

If  circumstances  had  favored  Quesnay's  project,  it  is  probable  that 
the  University  of  Virginia  would  never  have  been  founded.  There 
would  have  been  no  need  of  it.  The  Academy  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  established  at  Richmond,  would  have  become  the  centre  of 
higher  education  not  only  for  Virginia,  but  for  the  whole  South,  and 
possibly  for  a  large  part  of  the  North,  if  the  Academy  had  been  extend- 
ed, as  proposed,  to  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York. 
Supported  by  French  capital,  to  which  in  large  measure  we  owe  the 
success  of  our  Bevolutionary  War,  strengthened  by  French  prestige,  by 
literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  associations  with  Paris,  then  the  iutel- 
lectoal  capital  of  the  world,  the  academy  at  Hichmond  might  have  be- 
come an  educational  stronc^hold,  comparable  in  some  degree  to  the  Jes- 
uit influence  in  Canada,  which  has  proved  more  lasting  than  French 
dominion,  more  impregnable  than  the  fortress  of  Quebec. 

Nothing  is  so  enduring,  when  once  e9tablished,  as  forms  of  culture. 
If  French  ideas  had  really  penetrated  Virginian  society,  they  would 
have  become  as  dominant  in  the  South  as  German  ideas  are  now  be- 
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coming  in  the  State  nniveraities  and  school  systems  of  the  Northwest* 
French  ideas  survived  in  Virginia  and  in  the  Carolinas  long  after  the 
Bevolation,  and  long  after  the  French  €rovemment  had  ceased  to  inter- 
fere in  oar  politics.  It  was  one  of  the  most  difficolt  tasks  in  Southem 
edncational  history  to  dislodge  French  philosophy  from  its  academic 
strongholds  in  North  and  Sooth  Carolina.  It  was  done  by  a  strong 
enrrent  of  Scotch  Presbyterianism  proceeding  from  Princeton  Ck>llege 
south  wards.  In  social  forms  French  coltnre  lingers  yet  in  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, notably  in  Charleston. 

PAILUBE  OF  QtJBSNAT'S  SOHEMB. 

Qaesnay^s  scheme  was  not  altogether  chimerical;  bat  in  the  year 
1788  France  was  in  no  position,  financial  or  social,  to  pash  her  educa- 
tional system  into  Virginia.  The  year  Qaesuay's  saggestive  little  tract 
was  published  was  the  year  before  the  French  Be  volution,  in  which 
political  maelstrom  everything  in  France  went  down.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  one  copy  of  Quesnay's  Memoir,  picked  up  years  afterward 
among  the  drift-wood  of  the  Bevolutionary  period  by  President  Andrew 
D.  White,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  project  for  a  French  academy  ia 
Richmond  would  have  found  its  present  place  io  the  educational  his- 
tory of  Virginia. 

Provisional  arrangements  had  been  made  by  Quesnay  in  1788,  after 
a  year  or  more  of  social  propaganda,  for  instituting  the  following 
<^ schools"  of  advanced  instruction  in  Virginia:  foreign  languages; 
mathematics;  design;  architecture,  civil  and  military;  painting; 
sculpture;  engraving;  experimental  physics;  astronomy;  geography; 
chemistry ;  mineralogy ;  botany ;  anatomy,  human  and  veterinary ; 
and  natural  history.  The  selection  of  suitable  professors,  masters, 
and  artists  was  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  correspondence  estab- 
lished at  Paris,  and  consisting  of  Quesnay,  founder  and  president  of 
the  Academy,  or  of  his  representative ;  of  a  permanent  and  assistant 
secretary,  a  treasurer-general,  and  nine  commissioners  elected  from 
prominent  members  of  the  Academy.  The  prospect  of  appointing  a 
numerous  faculty  seems  to  have  become  darker  with  the  approach  of  the 
lievolution  in  France. 

The  committee  of  correspondence  was  organized,  but  when  it  met  it 
appointed  only  one  professor.  His  name  was  Dr.  Jean  Bouelle.  He  is 
described  as  a  profound  scholar  and  an  experienced  traveller,  having  a 
wide  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences.  He  was  elected  (signifi- 
cantly enough  from  a  French  economic  view)  mineralogist-in-chief  of 
the  Richmond  Academy.  He  was  also  to  be  professor  of  natural  his- 
tory, chemistry,  and  botany,  thus  combining  the  leading  natural  sciences 
in  one  comprehensive  chair.  He  was  engaged  for  a  term  of  ten  years, 
and  was  instructed  to  form  cabinets  and  collections  for  distribution  in 
America  and  Europe.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  sail  for  America 
early  in  October^  1788 ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  really  went. 
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Qaesnay's  brilliant  project  attracted  brief  admiration  and  then  sank 
into  oblivion. 

FATE  OF  THE  EIOHMOND  ACADEMY. 

The  building  ^  which  he  foanded  in  Richmond  was,  however,  com- 
pleted.   It  served  a  purpose  which  entitles  it  to  a  monumental  place  in 

^  Qnesnay'B  Fienoh  Academy  was  early  conyerted  into  a  theatre,  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  kind  Bichmond  ever  had.  Dramatic  art  found  its  first  American  recog- 
nition at  Williamsburg  and  Annapolis ;  but  Bichmond  early  became  one  of  its  fa- 
vorite seats.  The  "  Old  Academy,"  in  Theatre  Square,  was  destroyed  by  fire ;  but  a 
new  theatre  was  erected  in  the  rear  of  the  old.  This  new  building  was  also  burned. 
Samuel  Mordecai,  a  contemporary  observer,  says  this  theatre  was  '*the  scene  of  the 
most  horrid  disaster  that  ever  overwhelmed  our  city,  when  seventy-two  persons 
perished  in  the  flames  on  the  fatal  26th  of  December,  1811,  where  the  Monumental 
Church  now  stands,  and  its  i>ortico  covers  the  tomb  and  the  ashes  of  most  of  the 
victims."  This  terrible  holocaust  and  the  memorial  structure,  piously  erected  upon 
the  spot,  will  doubtless  serve  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  historic  site  of  Quesnay's 
academy,  in  the  beautiful  city  of  Bichmond,  which  is  set  upon  hills. 

Quesnay's  curious  and  interesting  M4moire  oaneemant  VAeaAimie  de»  Soimoes 
ei  Beaux  ArU  dea  ^tata-  Unia  ^Amirique,  itahlie  d  Bieihemondy  from  which  the  above 
sketch  is  chiefly*  drawn,  was  first  mentioned  to  the  present  writer  by  Mr.  George 
L.  Burr,  instructor  of  history  in  Cornell  University.  Voyaging  through  the 
Thousand  Islands,  up  that  ancient  river  route  by  which  the  teachers  and  traders  of 
France  first  penetrated  Canada,  we  fell  to  talking  of  William  and  Mary  College  and 
of  the  educational  history  of  Virginia,  upon  which  the  writer  was  then  engaged.  Mr. 
Burr,  who  had  with  him  some  of  the  proofs  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Andrew  D.  White 
Historical  Library,  now  belonging  to  Cornell  University,  suddenly  called  to  mind  in 
that  collection  a  French  tract  upon  the  Academy  of  Bichmond.  The  writer's  cu- 
liodty  was  immediately  aroused,  and  he  begged  to  have  the  tract  forwarded  to  Balti- 
more for  ezaminaiion.  A  careful  reading  of  Quesnay's  Memoir  proved  conclusively 
that  a  current  of  French  influence  was  beginning  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  penetrate  Virginia.  Bepresenting  science  and  culture  rather  than  relig- 
ious or  economic,  zeal,  this  Virginia  current  was  different  from  the  original  French 
influence  which  crept  into  Canada  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  yet  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  what  a  practical  direction  French  science  took  in  relation  to  the 
discovery  of  our  natural  resources.  Not  without  significance  was  Quesnay's  casual 
Buggestion  of  the  propriety  of  establishing  ''une  Chapelle  pour  les  Catholiques  Bo- 
mains  6pars  en  Virginie." 

Samuel  Mordecai,  the  Bichmond  antiquary,  who  must  have  seen  in  his  youth  the 
**  Old  Academy,"  had  access  to  Quesnay's  Memoirs  in  preparing  his  chapter  on  Bich- 
mond theatres.  He  says  of  the  tract :  ''  The  writer  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman  of 
literary  taste  and  research  for  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  rare  little  volume  (in  French), 
entitled  Memoir  and  Prospectus  concerning  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Established  at  Bichmond,  the  Capital  of  Virginia,  by  the  Cheva. 
lier  Qnesnay  de  Beaurepaire,  Founder  and  President."  More  than  a  geneiation  has 
passed  away  sihce  Mordecai  thus  expressed  his  obligation  to  a  gentleman  of  literary 
taste  and  research.  The  present  writer  can  not  better  thank  President  Andrew  D. 
White  for  the  use  of  his  copy  than  by  repeating  the  words  of  the  Bichmond  antiquary. 
Becent  inquiry*  has  developed  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Poindexter,  the  State  libra- 
rian of  Virginia,  whom  the  writer  met  with  Mr.  Burr  among  the  American  libra- 
rians upon  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  presented  a  copy  of  Quesnay's  tract  some  years 
ago  to  the  State  library  in  Bichmond,  and  i^  the  fact  that,  within  a  year  or  two, 
a  copy  of  the  same  rare  little  book  was  bought  for  a  private  library  in  Baltimore  at 
an  auction  sale  in  the  capital  of  Virginia. 
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the  hiAtoiy  of  Virginia  architectore.  It  was  the  place  of  assembly  for 
the  Virgiuia  oonvention  which^  in  1788,  ratified  the  Constitation  of  the 
United  States.  There,  in  the  boiiding  designed  to  be  the  Academy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  statesmen  of  Virginia  met,  day  after 
day,  to  discnss  the  greatest  question  which  was  ever  agitated  by  any 
American  academic  or  deliberative  body  since  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  was  the  question  of  Federal  nnion.  It  was  decided  after 
loDg  and  earnest  debate,  in  which  snch  men  as  James  Madisoo,  John 
Marshall,  James  Monroe,  Gtoorge  Wythe,  Edmund  Randolph,  George 
Mason,  Pendleton,  Nicholas,  Grayson,  Innis,  Lee,  and  Patrick  Henry 
took  their  respective  parts.  It  was,  after  all,  a  nobler  national  acad- 
emy than  that  which  the  Chevalier  Quesnay  had  conceived,  nobler  be- 
cause it  was  American  and  not  French.  However  admirable  French 
science  and  the  fine  arts  may  have  appeared  to  the  Virginians  at  that 
time,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  far  better  for  their  Common- 
wealth that  the  introduction  of  these  excellent  gifts  should  have  been 
deferred  until  a  later  period,  when  Jefferson  was  able  to  give  Virginia 
the  ripened  fruit  of  a  long  life  of  observation,  inquiry,^  and  reflection 
in  that  noble  university  which  bears  Virginia's  name. 


CHAPTER  II. 

JEFFERSON   ON  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION  AND  SELF-OOYEBNMENT. 

JefFersoii's  ideas  of  university  edacation  in  Virginia  were  closely  con- 
Qected  with  thoughts  of  instituting  local  self-government  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.  As  early  as  1779  he  introduced  into  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  among  other  useful  measures,  a  bill  for  the  more  general 
diffosion  of  knowledge.  The  means  proposed  to  accomplish  this  desir- 
able end  was  the  annual  election  in  every  county  of  three  so-called 
aldermen,  who  should  proceed  to  divide  their  respectiv«^  countieB  into 
hundreds.'  This  old  English  territorial  division,  which  originated  in 
the  distribation  of  land  to  military  groups  comprising  one  hundred  set- 
tlers, of  whom  ten  families  constituted  a  tithing,  was  now  suggested  by 
Jefferson  as  a  suitable  territorial  basis  for  school  districts.  Jefifersoa's 
bill  provided  that  the  electors  within  every  hundred  should  be  called 
together  to  ^^  choose  the  most  convenient  place  within  their  hundred  for 
baiidiug  a  school-house." 

Since  the  days  of  the  Germanic  folk-mote  of  armed  warriors  there 
has  been  no  better  object  for  primary  assemblies  of  the  people.  In  an- 
cient days  freemen  assembled  in  mass  meeting  to  elect  chieftains  for 
tribal  forays.  The  noisy  clash  of  arms  and  the  talk  of  war  accompanied 
these  lo€3al  elections.  In  times  of  peace  the  distribution  of  land  for 
tillage  and  rules  for  the  herding  of  cattle  and  swine  occupied  village 
attentioD.  In  modem  days  higher  interests  have  developed  in  our 
agrarian  communities.  The  local  organization  and  support  of  churches, 
the  maintenance  of  common  schools,  roads,  and  bridges,  and,  more  re- 
cently, ideas  of  village  improvement,'  have  come  to  the  front  in  the  local 
coancila  of  American  freemen. 

^That  Jefferson  was  not  altogether  no  conscious  of  the  historic  significance  of  his 
proposed  "  hnndreds"  is  clear  from  a  letter  to  a  writer  on  the  English  Constitutiou^ 
Major  John  Cartwright,  written  Jane  5,  lOSti,  when  the  project  of  sahdividlng  the 
coanties  into  wards  was  again  ander  consideration.  Jefferson  said  the  hundreds 
should  be  '*abont  six  miles  square,  and  would  answer  to  the  hundreds  of  your  Saxon 
Alfred." 

*  Village  improvement  associations  now  flourish  from  Maine  to  Georgia.  Among 
the  earliest  were  those  in  Berkshire  County ,  Mass.,  notably  the  Laurel  Hill  Associa- 
tion, at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  which  is  well  described  by  N.  H.  Egleston,  in  his  Villages 

and  Village  Life. 
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IDEA  OF  HISTORICAL  READING  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Jefferson's  original  bill  in  1779  provided  not  only  for  the  popular 
foaudatiou  of.  common  schools,  bat  tor  the  free  training  of  all  free  chil- 
dren, male  and  female,  for  three  years  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. The  proposed  admission  of  girls  wan  a  step  in  advance  of  the  times^ 
for  not  an  til  the  year  1789^  did  Boston  allow  the  female  sex  to  attend 
her  pnblic  schools.  Most  remarkable,  too,  was  Jefferson's  idea,  that 
reading  in  the  common  schools  should  be  made  the  vehicle  of  historical 
instruction.  The  bill  enjoins  that  '^the  books  which  shall  be  ased 
therein  for  instructing  the  children  to  read  shall  be  such  as  will  at  the 
same  time  make  them  acquainted  with  Grecian,  Boman,  English,  and 
American  history."  Jefferson  elsewhere  maintains  that,  in  the  common 
schools,  where  most  children  receive  *^  their  whole  education,"  it  shoald 
be  "  chiefly  historical."  This  was  very  advanced  ground  for  an  eight- 
eenth  century  educator;  indeed,  the  nineteenth  .century  is  likely  to 
pass  away  before  all  American  teachers  reach  any  such  rational  stand- 
point. Jefferson  regarded  language  simply  as  an  instrument  for  attain- 
ing knowledge;  and,  in  his  opinion,  a  knowledge  of  what  men  have  act- 
ually done  in  this  world  is  a  most  important  educational  and  moral  force* 
Jefferson  wished  to  have  children's  minds  stored  with  useful  historical 
facts.  He  said,  <<  history,  by  apprising  them  of  the  past,  will  enable 
them  to  judge  of  the  future;  it  will  avail  them  of  the  experience  of 
other  times  and  other  nations ;  it  will  qualify  them  to  act  as  judges  of 
the  actions  and  designs  of  men."  Such  an  historical  idea  of  popular 
education,  if  introduced,  not  by  wretched  manuals,  but  by  happily  il- 
lustrated, well-selected  historical  reading-books,  in  the  hands  of  intelli- 
gent, enthusiastic  teachers,  capable  of  telling  now  and  then  a  good  tale 
not  in  the  book,  would  revolutionize  common-school  education  in  Amer- 
ica. The  idea  of  making  reading  the  avenue  to  intelligence  has  already 
begun  to  dawn  in  our  modern  text-books,  but  it  was  suggested  more 
than  a  century  ago  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  idea  is,  however,  capa- 
ble of  a  special  and  most  useful  application  to  the  teaching  of  history. 
The  writer  has  seen  tried  with  great  success  the  experiment  of  reading 
history  to  children  in  a  Baltimore  kindergarten,  and  he  has  great  faith 
in  that  method  for  all  grades  of  education.  Jefferson  proposed  that  a 
<^  general  plan  of  reading  and  instruction  "  should  be  recommended  by 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  and  introduced  by  a  county  superin- 
tendent or  county  '<  overseer  "  of  education  in  the  local  hundreds. 

LATIN  OBAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

Above  the  common  schools,  according  to  Jefferson's  original  plan, 
there  were  to  be  grammar  or  classical  schools,  where  Latin,  Greek,  En- 
glish, geography,  and  higher  arithmetic  should  be  taught.  The  counties 
were  to  co-operate  in  local  groups,  from  three  to  five  or  more  in  each 
group,  for  the  institution  of  a  joint  grammar  school  or  classical  acad- 

1  Boston  School  Report,  1866)  p.  28, 
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emy  in  a  convenient  location,  which  was  to  be  determined  by  the  connty 
overseers  of  the  common  schools,  who  were  to  appoint  a  visitor  of  the 
grammar  school  from  each  connty.  The  board  of  visitors  had  power  to 
choose  their  own  rector,  to  employ  masters  and  nshers,  to  fix  tuition, 
etc  The  Oollege  of  William  and  Mary,  again,  was  to  have  general  con- 
trol of  this  plan  of  superior  instruction.  Thus  the  classical  academies, 
middle  schools,  or  colleges,  as  Jefferson  afterwards  termed  them,  would 
centre  in  the  higher  education,  as  did  the  common  schools. 

OONNBGTION  OF  POPIXLAB  AND  HiaHEB  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  proposed  to  connect  the  three  great  branches  of  education, 
the  primary,  the  secondary,  and  the  higher.  As  stated  in  the  bill  of 
1779,  and  as  further  explained  in  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virginia  (Query 
XIV),  the  overseers  of  schools  in  the  hundreds  were  to  select  annually 
^*'  the  best  and  most  promising  genius "  whose  parents  were  unable  to 
afford  him  further  education,  and  this  "  boy  of  best  genius"  was  to  be 
sent  forward  to  the  nearest  grammar  school,  there  to  be  educated  gratis 
for  one  or  two  years.  At  an  annual  visitation  one- third  of  the  least 
promising  of  these  *^ public  foundationers"  were  to  be  dismissed  after 
one  year's  instruction;  the  rest  were  to  remain  for  a  second  year  at 
pubhc  cost,  and  then  all  were  to  be  dismissed  or  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  <^  save  one  only,  the  best  in  genius  and  disposition,  who 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  continue  there  four  years  longer  on  the  public 
foundation,  and  shall  thenceforward  be  deemed  a  senior."  Thus,  in  the 
twenty  or  more  Latin  schools  throughout  the  State,  a  score  or  more  of 
the  brightest  boys  would  be  discovered  each  year.  After  six  years' 
public  training  one  half  of  this  picked  number  were  to  be  dismissed 
for  the  supply  of  Latin  school  teachers,  and  the  other  half,  of  superior 
genius,  were  to  proceed  to  William  and  Mary  College  for  three  years' 
Bpecialization  in  such  sciences  as  they  might  select.  Of  course  other 
students  than  the  ^' foundationers"  could  attend,  at  their  own  expense, 
either  the  grammar  schools  or  the  College  of  William  and  Mary.  The 
above  plan  was  suggested  for  the  discovery  and  development  of  natu- 
ral talent  among  the  sons  of  the  people.  By  an  ingenious  system  of 
natural  selection  and  by  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  Jefferson  hoped  to 
secure  for  the  service  of  the  State  the  choicest  products  of  democracy. 
By  connecting  the  common  schools  with  the  academies  and  university, 
the  very  highest  education  was  to  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
poorest  boy  in  Virginia,  if  deserving  of  such  rare  educational  privi- 
leges.^ 

Ueffenon  xemained  to  the  end  of  his  life  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  idea  of  making 
the  higher  edacation  accessible  to  the  higher  talent  which  is  always  latent  in  the 
common  people.  Writing  to  his  friend  Mann  Page,  Angnst  30,  1795,  Jefferson  said : 
"Ido  most  anxiously  wish  to  see  the  highest  degrees  of  education  given  to  the  higher 
degrees  of  genins,  and  to  all  degrees  of  it,  so  mnch  as  may  enable  them  to  read  and 
QDderstand  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  and  to  keep  their  part  of  it  going  on  right; 
for  nothing  can  keep  it  right  but  their  own  vigilant  and  distrustful  superintendence." 
l7036_No.  2 3 
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Sach  was  the  ori^nal  groand-plan  of  Jefferson's  system  of  pablic 
edacatioD  for  Virginia.  Although  never  adopted  in  its  entirety,  the 
plan  served  Jefferson  as  a  basis  for  all  subsequent  educational  think- 
ing. For  raore  than  forty  years  his  mind  moved  along  these  three  lines 
of  institutional  reform  for  his  native  State:  (I)  subdivision  of  the  coun- 
ties into  hundreds,  wards,  or  townships,  based  on  militia  districts,  which 
should  become  school  districts ;  (2)  grammar  schools,  classical  acade- 
mies, or  local  colleges;  (3)  a  State  university.  Of  th6  thi*ee  objects,  he 
held  that  the  first  and  the  third  were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the 
State  and  required  the  highest  legislative  care.  The  second  object — 
the  classical  academies — could  be  left  with  greater  safety,  he  thought, 
to  private  enterprise  and  philanthropy. 

Jefferson  never  advocated  university  education  at  the  expense  of  com- 
mon schools.  He  labored  for  both  forms  of  popular  instruction,  although 
he  always  maintained  that  primary  education  should  be  based  npon  lo- 
cal taxation  and  self-help,  with,  perhaps,  some  assistance  from  county 
or  State  sources  where  local  means  were  inadequate.  As  to  the  relative 
importance  of  the  university  and  common  schools  for  the  people  of  Y ir- 
.giuia,  he  once  said,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Joseph  G.  Cabell,  January 
13, 1823:  "Were  it  necessary  to  give  up  either  the  Primaries  or  the 
University,  I  would  rather  abandon  the  last,  because  it  is  safer  to  have 
a  whole  people  respectably  enlightened  than  a  few  in  a  high  state  of 
science  and  the  many  in  ignorance.  This  last  is  the  most  dangerous 
state  in  which  a  nation  can  be.  The  nations  and  governments  of  Europe 
are  so  many  proofs  of  it.'' 

HIGHEB  EDUCATION  THE  SOURCE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is,  however,  a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  civilization  began  with 
the  higher  education  of  a  few,  and  that  all  forms  of  popular  cnlture  have 
proceeded  from  higher  sources.  New  England  and  Virginia  both  began 
with  classical  schools  and  colleges.  Jefferson  himself  was  compelled  to 
repeat  the  university  experiment  of  the  Old  World  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  democracy  in  Virginia.  In  the  development  of  popular  educa- 
tion, as  of  popular  government,  there  have  always  been  recognized 
leaders.  Neither  science  nor  religion  could  have  gone  forth  in  fertilizing 
streams  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  unless  there  had  been  mountain 
sources  above  the  plain.  The  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians  was  that  of  ^<  a 
few  in  a  high  state  of  science."  Moses  was  trained  in  one  or  more  of 
those  sacred  colleges.  In  no  way  can  we  better  account  for  the  mental, 
moral,  and  religious  improvement  of  the  race  than  by  recognizing  the 
influence  of  chosen  men,  .chosen  tribes,  chosen  peoples,  and  chosen  in- 
stitutions that  have  served  to  train  the  masses  to  a  knowledge  of.  higher 
things.  Thecommon  schools  of  America  sprang  from  sources  higher  than 
themselves,  from  lakes  far  back  in  historic  mountains,  more  remote  and 
mysterious  than  were  once  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  The  history  of  edu- 
cation is  one  long  stream  of  continuous,  inexhaustible  flow  from  such 
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bigh  springs  of  soieoce  as  the  schools  of  Thebes,  Memphis,  Alexandria, 
the  Orseco-Boman  world,  and  from  sach  foantainheads  of  learning  as 
the  Benedictine  monasteries,  the  cathedral  schools,  colleges,  and  ni^i- 
versities  of  mediaeval  Europe.  '  ^ 

It  will  be  disastrons  for  American  democracy  and  for  American  edn- 
cators  when  they  begin  to  level  their  high  schools  and  higher  edacation 
in  the  interest  of  what  may  be  thought  more  popular  and  practical  for 
the  passing  moment.  To  level  the  higher  edacation  in  oar  towns  and 
States  in  the  alleged  interest  of  the  people  woald  be  as  dangerons  as 
for  the  General  Government  to  level  the  great  light-hoases  along  our 
coast  and  suffer  our  ships  to  depend  upon  the  friendly  rays  that  shine 
cat  from  the  lowly  cottages  of  men  living  along  the  shore.  This  coun- 
try needs  to-day  all  the  light  which  scholars  can  afford.  While  every 
State  should  be  as  full  of  school- houses  as  it  is  of  villages  and  hamlets, 
and  as  rich  in  local  colleges  and  classical  academies  as  circumstances 
may  require,  there  will  always  be  need  of  a  few  men  and  a  few  institu- 
tions in  *^  a  high  state  of  science."  Universities  are  the  light- houses  of 
popular  education.  They  show  ail  educators  on  what  course  to  steer. 
All  knowledge,  like  all  science,  '^  moves  but  slowly,  slowly,  creeping  on 
from  point  to  point." 

FAILURE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOL  LAW  IN  1796. 

Jefferson's  idea  of  introducing  common  schools  into  Virginia  in  con- 
nection  with  higher  education  received  no  attention  from  the  Legislature 
until  the  year  1796,  when  a  law  was  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  general 
edacation  of  the  people.  Although  the  merits  of  the  measure  were 
freely  and  warmly  recognized,  yet  a  fatal  mistake  was  made  by  the 
Virginia  legislators  in  leaving  the  initiation  of  schools  for  the  people  to 
a  majority  of  the  acting  justices  in  each  county.  These  justices  were 
prominent,  well-to-do  gentlemen,  but  they  had  no  inclination  to  tax 
themselves  for  the  education  of  their  poorer  neighbors.  Accordingly 
free  schools  went  by  default.  Jefferson  strongly  condemned  this  inefiA- 
cient  legislation.  The  State  should  have  compelled  local  taxation  for 
educational  purposes,  and  not  have  left  such  a  great  public  interest  to 
local  option.  Jefferson  returned  again  and  again  to  the  support  of  free 
schools  in  connection  with  local  government  and  university  education, 
bat  this  grand  combination  of  ideas  found  no  general  recognition  in 
Jefferson's  life-time. 

IDEA  OF  LOOAL  DIVISION  OF  COUNTIES. 

More  than  one  hundred  years  ago  (1779)  Thomas  Jefferson  declared 
for  the  great  principles  of  local  independence  in  both  education  and 
government.  They  were  principles  second  only  in  importance  to  na- 
tional independence  and  colonial  union.  Jefferson's  political  philosophy 
is  summed  up  in  the  following  striking  extract  from  a  private  letter  to 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  February  2,  1816 :  <<  Let  the  Na- 
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tional  Government  be  intmsted  with  the  defence  of  the  nation  and  its 
foreign  and  Federal  pelations ;  the  State  Gkivernments  with  the  civil 
rights,  laws,  police,  and  administration  of  what  concerns  the  State  gen- 
erally; the  connties  with  the  local  concerns  of  the  coon  ties;  and  each 
ward  direct  the  interests  within  itself.  It  is  by  dividing  and  sabdivid- 
ing  these  repablics,  &om  the  great  national  one  down  throngh  all  its 
sabordinations,  antil  it  ends  in  the  administration  of  every  man's  farm 
and  affairs  by  himself,  by  placing  nnder  every  one  what  his  own  eye 
may  saperintend,  that  all  will  be  done  for  the  best." 

In  the  same  letter  Jefferson  declared  his  views  with  reference  to  the 
joint  institntion  of  local  government  and  common  schools:  "  My  idea 
of  the  mode  of  carrying  it  into  execntion  would  be  this :  Declare  the 
connty  ipso  facto  divided  into  wards  for  the  present  by  the  boundaries 
of  the  militia  captaincies;  somebody  attend  the  ordinary  muster  of 
each  company,  having  first  desired  the  captain  to  call  together  a  full 
one.  There  explain  the  object  of  the  law  to  the  people  of  the  company  ; 
pot  to  their  vote  whether  they  will  have  a  school  established,  and  the 
most  central  and  convenient  place  for  it;  get  them  to  meet  and  build  a 
log  school-house;  have  a  roll  taken  of  the  children  who  would  attend  it 
and  of  those  of  them  able  to  pay;  these  would  probably  be  sufficient 
to  support  a  common  teacher,  instructing  gratis  the  few  unable  to  pay. 
If  there  should  be  a  deficiency,  it  would  require  too  trifling  a  con- 
tribution from  the  county  to  be  complained  of,  and  especially  as  the 
whole  county  would  participate,  where  necessary,  in  the  same  resource. 
Should  the  company,  by  its  vote,  decide  that  it  would  have  no  school, 
let  them  remain  without  one."  ^ 

'  Correspondence  with  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  53,  54.  Other  interesting  evidence  of 
Jefferson's  views  of  the  relation  of  local  government  to  popnlar  ednoation  may  be 
found  in  the  above  Correspondence,  pp.  103, 186,  413.  See  also  Jefferson's  Writings, 
yi«  542,  566 ;  YII,  205,  357,  358.  Very  snggestive  upon  the  importance  of  local  gov- 
ernment as  a  means  of  education  for  citizens  are  the  remarks  of  Colonel  Coles,  Jef- 
ferson's private  secretary,  addressed  to  Mr.  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  July  17, 1807.  The  sec- 
retary undoubtedly  reflected  th  e  opinions  of  his  chief:  ''  Our  division  into  oountiea 
is  certainly  much  too  large,  and  attended  with  a  thousand  inconveniences.  The  di- 
vision into  townships  or  hundreds  might  very  easily  be  made  in  Yirgiuiai  if  in  form- 
ing them  we  would  follow  the  bounds  of  the  militia  companies,  which  are  already 
well  known  and  which  exist  in  eveiy  county  in  the  State.  Each  hundred  should  be 
a  little  republic  within  the  republic  of  the  county.  Each  hundred  should  regulate 
its  own  police,  should  have  a  magistrate  to  try  warrants,  etc.,  hold  elections,  at 
which  the  most  aged  and  infirm  might  attend;  should  provide  for  its  own  poor; 
establish  a  public  school,  to  which  even  the  most  indigent  might  send  their  chil- 
dren; should  annually  select  a  juryman  who,  with  those  selected  by  the  differ- 
ent  hundreds  throughout  the  State,  might  be  distributed  by  lot  or  otherwise  among 
the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  so  as  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  for  each.  In 
this  way  the  elective  principle  would  be  introduced  into  every  department  of  the 
government,  and  an  independent  and  impartial  jury  might  always  be  had,  which 
under  our  present  system  must  depend  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  marshal  or 
sheriff.  The  people,  too,  of  each  hundred,  becoming  familiar  with  the  transaction 
of  business  when  summoned  together  on  an  occasion  of  emergency,  would  act  with 
promptitude  and  force,  which  the  particular  character  of  a  part  of  our  popnlatioa 
will  render  the  more  valuable." — Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  p.  18. 
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FIBST  APPUOPBIATION  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  year  1818  the  first  general  provision  for  elementary  education 
was  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  was  agreed  by  the  Legislature 
that  $45,000  a  year  should  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  so- 
called  ^^  literary  fund  "  (which  will  be  hereafter  explained,  for  it  was  the 
economic  basis  of  the  University  of  Virginia).  A  radical  legislative  mis- 
take was  made  in  distributing  this  money  to  the  counties  as  an  educa- 
tional bounty  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  The  county  authorities 
took  the  money  for  the  support  of  charity  schools,  which  were  supported 
in  certain  towns  or  in  convenient  local  centres.  Popular  education  was 
regarded  in  much  the  same  pitiful  light  as  was  the  care  of  the  poor.  The 
better  class  of  people  provided  for  their  children  by  private  schools^ 
academies,  and  family  tutors.  It  was  an  error  in  public  policy  to  grant 
a  State  snbsidy  for  county  education.  The  counties  should  have  been 
required  to  tax  themselves. 

Jefferson  saw  this  error,  and  contended  that  local  taxation  was  the 
proper  basis  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  that  State  aid 
should  be  reserved  for  higher  education.    But  he  was  not  able  to  con- 
vince the  men  of  his  time  of  the  soundness  of  his  views.    Not  even  a 
compromise  between  local  taxation  and  State  aid,  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  a  wise  policy,  would  the  Virginians  accept 
for  their  counties.    Jefferson  argued  that  wealthy  planters  could  well 
afford  to  tax  themselves  for  local  education,  for  it  would  people  their 
*' neighborhood  with  honest,  useful,  and  enlightened  citizens,  under- 
standing their  own  rights,  and  firm  in  perpetuating  them."  He  said  that 
the  descendants  of  the  rich  would  usually  become  poor  in  the  third  gene- 
ration, and  would  then  find  a  chance  of  rising  again  through  popular 
education,  for  which  other  rich  men  would  pay.    The  debt  of  one. age 
would  be  repaid  by  succeeding  ages.    Jefferson  said  in  the  year  1818 : 
<'A  system  of  general  instruction  which  shall  reach  every  description* 
of  onr  citizens,  from  the  richest  to  the  poorest,  as  it  was  the  earliest,  so 
it  will  be  the  latest,  of  all  the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit 
myself  to  take  an  interest."    It  was  reserved  for  later  times  (1870)  to 
begin  the  complete  realization^  of  Jefferson's  generous  and  democratic 
ideal  of  education  for  the  people. 

1  The  rapid  and  gratifying  progress  of  common  school  education  in  Virginia  since  the 
year  1870  is  shown  in  the  able  and  highly  instractive  reports  of  the  snperintendents 
of  pablio  instrnction  in  that  State,  notably  those  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Rnffner,  son  of  a  for- 
mer president  of  Washington  College,  Dr.  Henry  Rnffner,  who  wrote  a  remarkable  his. 
tory  of  that  institntion,  stiU  in  mannscript  and  in  the  keeping  of  the  secretary  and 
tibrarian  of  Washington  and  Lee  University.    The  recent  history  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  Virginia  is  given  in  the  reports  of  the  present  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Dr.  JohnL.  fittohanao,  to  whose  courtesy  as  well  as  to  that  of  Dr.  Ruffner  the 
writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  documents  and  information.    The  Educational  Journal 
of  Virginia  is  a  valuable  collection  of  papers  and  discussions,  showing  a  growing  in- 
terest in  school  work,  improved  methods,  and  educational  history.    The  reports  of  the 
Peabody  Education  Fund  are  also  a  mine  of  useful  materiab  for  the  student  of  these 
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JEFFERSON  ON  TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT. 

« 

Jeflferson  greatly  admired  the  town  governinents  of  New  England,  be- 
cause of  their  compact,  vigoroas  organization.  He  had  experienced  their 
energy  at  the  time  of  the  Embargo.  '^  I  felt  the  foundations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment  shaken  under  my  feet  by  the  New  England  townships.  There 
was  not  an  individual  in  their  States  [New  England]  whose  body  was 
not  thrown  with  all  its  momentum  into  action;  and  although  the  whole 
of  the  other  States  were  known  to  be  in  favor  of  the  measure,  yet  the 
organization  of  this  little  selfish  minority  enabled  it  to  overrule  the 
Union.  What  would  the  unwieldy  counties  of  the  Middle,  the  South, 
and  the  West  do?  Gall  a  county  meeting,  and  the  drunken  loungers  at 
and  about  the  court  houses  would  have  collected,  the  distances  being 
too  great  for  the  good  people  and  the  industrious  generally  to  attend. 
The  character  of  those  who  really  met  would  have  been  the  measure  of 
the  weight  they  would  have  had  in  the  scale  of  public  opinion.  As 
Cato,  then,  concluded  every  speech  with  the  words,  ^'Cartliago  delenda 
esty^  so  do  I  every  opinion,  with  the  injunction,  ^Divide  the  counties  into 
wards.'  Begin  them  only  for  a  single  purpose ;  they  will  soon  show  for 
what  others  they  are  the  best  instruments." 

TOWNSHIPS  IMPRACTICABLE  IN  RURAL  VIRGINIA. 

While  admiring  Jefferson's  ideal  of  local  government,  one  may  seri- 
ously doubt  its  practicability  in  that  rural  and  widely  scattered  condi- 
tion of  Virginia  population.  The  actual  condition  of  society  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  when  measures  of  social,  educational,  or 
administrative  reform  are  under  consideration.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
hundreds,  towns,  and  boroughs  were  prominent  features,  on  paper,  in 
the  early  institutional  history  of  Virginia ;  but  the  local  government 
•and  communal  life  which  naturally  evolve  with  such  local  institutions, 
when  suited  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  people,  did  not  and  could  not 
evolve  in  the  Old  Dominion.  Society  dispersed  and  sought  to  repro- 
duce the  more  or  less  isolated  country  life  of  the  English  landed  gen- 
try. The  Virginians,  if  they  could  afford  it  or  cared  to  do  it,  educated 
their  children  after  the  immemorial  custom  of  Old  England,  by  a  com- 
bination of  home  training  under  competent  tutors  or  local  clergymen, 
with  college  training  and  public  life.  William  and  Mary  College  was 
the  Oxford  of  Virginia.  County  government  played  in  Virginia  the 
same  i^le  in  the  politioil  education  of  the  people  as  it  has  always 
played  in  Old  En<!l»nd.    County  court  day  and  county  elections  were 

subjecta  at  the  South.  A  good  sammary  of  the  edacational  advantages  of  Virginia, 
based  upon  Dr.  Raffuer*8  re|H>rta,  was  given  in  1^76  by  Mig.  Jedediah  Hot4:hkia8,  iu 
his  Virginia:  A  GiH>grapbical  and  Political  Snmmary,  which  is  for  oar  time  what 
Jetferson^s  Notes  on  Virginia  were  for  his  contemporaries. 
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the  Soathern  coanterpart  of  Northern  town  uieetiugs,  as  Soathern  court 
greens  are  the  analogue  of  New  England  town  commons. 

Each  section  of  country  developed  its  own  interests  as  best  it  conld, 
and  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  own  environment.  Communal  life  at 
the  North  had  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  bore  its  peculiar  fruits  in 
common  schools,  libraries,  /lyceums,  etc.  Eural  life  at  the  South  was 
not  without  its  charms,  and  it  certainly  produced  its  share  of  able  men. 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Edmund  Randolph,  John  Marshall^ 
and  Henry  Clay  were  rural  types  of  good  citizenship.  The  roll  of  Will- 
iam and  Mary  College  affords  remarkable  evidence  of  what  Virginia  pro- 
daced  without  town  government  or  common  schools.  With  them  she 
might  have  produced  something  different ;  but  the  facts  are  sufficiently 
gratifying.  Virginia  remained  what  nature  and  history  made  her.  Jef- 
ferson could  not  establish  towns  and  village  schools  in  a  sparsely-settled 
ooantry,  where  population  had  no  tendency  to  aggregate,  but  rather  to 
scatter.^  By  the  constitution  of  1850  Virginia  instituted  districts 
within  her  counties  for  electoral  and  other  convenient  purposes ;  but 
there  was  still  no  proper  economic  basis  for  towns  or  for  district  schools. 
The  Civil  War  did  not  improve  the  situation.  Nevertheless,  immedi- 
ately afterward,  the  reconstruction  party  sought  a  panacea  for  all  evils 
by  introducing  the  township  system  of  New  England,  which  was  never 
really  suited  to  the  local  needs  of  Virginia,  and  was  less  so  than  ever 
after  the  State  had  been  a  battle  ground  of  the  Bepublic  for  four 
years.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  institution  of  town  government  in 
a  State  where  there  was  no  adequate  communal  basis  for  the  system 
was  the  height  of  folly  and  failed  miserably.  There  was  no  raiaan 
^Hre  for  town  government.  A  Northern  man  has  only  to  travel  in 
almost  any  direction  across  Virginia  to  realize  how  absurd  it  was  to 
decree  town  government  throughout  regions  where  there  were  then 
DO  towns.  The  scattered  population  understood  and  naturally  preferred 
their  own  county  system,  which  suited  their  actual  rural  condition, 

"THE  OLD  OBDEB  OHANGETH.'^ 

There  are,  however,  to-day  along  the  line  of  Virginia  railways,  be- 
sides certain  old  boroughs,  here  and  there  indications  of  the  gradual 
germination  of  a  natural  and  healthful  local  life.  With  the  increase  of 
railroad  stations,  mills,  and  of  settlements  at  cross- roads;  with  school- 
hoases,  churches,  court-houses,  and  stores;  with  the  breakup  of  great 
plantations  and  the  multiplication  of  small  farms,  there  will  come  a 
gradual  increase  of  population  and  more  and  more  of  these  local  aggre- 
gations of  society,  which  by  and  by  will  demand  local  government  in 
smaller  units  than  the  county  or  the  district.    The  more  flourishing  and 

^  On  the  disadyaatages  of  town  goyernment  for  Virginia,  see  Correapondenoe  of  Jef- 
feiaon  and  CabeU,  pp.  18-19,  note,  and  Taoker's  Life  of  Jefferson,  II,  352-355. 
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« 

progpressive  localities  will  become  incorporated  as  towns  or  villages, 
and  tax  themselves  for  schools  and  public  improvements.  In  all  prob- 
ability a  compromise  between  county  and  town  government  will  prove 
itself  best  adapted  to  the  local  want«  of  the  South,  as  already  has 
proved  the  case  in  the  States  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Indeed,  the  model 
system  of  local  government  is  this  very  compromise  system,  as  devel- 
oped by  the  blending  of  town  and  county  types,  notably  in  the  St^te 
of  Illinois. 


CHAPTER  III 

WILLIAM  AND  MABY  COLLEGE— EUEOPE AN  INFLUENCES. 


SCHOLASTIC  CURRICULUM. 

InierestiDgevidenceupon  JeffersoQ^s original  ideaof  promoting  higher 
education  in  Virginia  is  to  be  foand  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  constitu- 
tion of  William  and  Mary  College,  proposed  by  the  committee  appointed 
in  17  76  for  the  revision  of  the  laws.  Jefferson  was  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  his  hand  is  clearly  to  be  traced  in  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
After  reviewing  the  history  of  the  college,  Jefferson  describes  the  fac- 
ulty as  consisting  of  ^^one  school  of  sacred  theology,  with  two  professor- 
ships therein,  to  unt^  one  for  teaching  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  expound- 
ing the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  the  other  for  explaining  the  common- 
places of  divinity  and  the  controversies  with  heretics ;  one  other  school 
for  philosophy,  with  two  professorships  therein,  totvit^  one  for  the  study 
of  rhetoric,  logic,  and  ethics,  and  the  other  of  physics,  metaphysics, 
and  mathematics;  one  other  school  for  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues ;  and  one  other  tbr  teaching  Indian  boys  reading,  writing,  vul- 
gar arithmetic,  the  catechism,  and  the  principles  of  the  Christian  relig- 
ion."^ This  is  the  clearest  and  fullest  statement  which  the  writer  has 
thus  far  discovered  of  the  actual  curriculum  at  Willram  and  Mary  Col- 
lege under  the  colonial  regime.  This  fresh  information  will  supplement 
what  the  writer  has  elsewhere'  said  respecting  the  course  of  study  pur- 
sued at  Williamsburg  in  early  days.  In  general,  as  was  surmised,  the 
course  resembles  that  given  at  Harvard  College  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

JEFFERSON'S  PROPOSED   CHANGES. 

Jefferson's  propositions  for  the  modification  of  this  ancient  scholastic 
curriculum  represent  the  first  current  of  modern  ideas,  which  began  in 
1779,  at  Williamsburg,  to  flow  into  Ameiican  academic  life.  In  place  of 
the  president  and  six  professors,  Jefferson  proposed  that  there  should  be 
eight  professors,  one  of  whom  should  be  appointed  president,  with  an  ad- 
ditional salary  of  £100  a  year.    The  eight  professorships  were  to  be  as 

'  Sandry  Docaments  od  the  Snbject  of  a  System  of  Publio  Education  for  the  State  of 

yirginia,  pp.  55,  56.    Richmond,  1817. 

^William  and  Mary  College;  Circular  of  Information,  1887,  No.  1,  p.  20. 
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tfAlowB :  f  1)  Moral  pbfloftopby,  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  and 
tbe  fine  artii ;  (2)  law  and  police,  indnding  economics,  politics,  and  com- 
merce; (3)  history,  civil  and  ecclesiastical;  (4)  mathematics;  (5)  an^t- 
om^'and  medicine;  (6)  natural  philosophy  and  natoral  history;  (7)  an- 
cient languages,  inclndingOriental  (Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Syriac)  and  Nort& 
em  tongues  (Mceso-Gotbic,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  Icelandic);  (8)  modem 
langnagea.'  Very  cbaracteiistic  of  Jefferson  is  the  passage  in  the  above 
bill  resfiecting  the  Indians,  a  i>assage  which  is  further  explained  in  the 
Notes  on  Virginia  ^Qnery  XV).  Instead  of  the  Indian  school  called 
^Tbe  Brasserton,''  Jefferson  proposed  that  the  ^usaltj  should  appoint 
a  missionary,  who  should  visit  tbe  Indian  tribes  and  **  investigate  their 
laws,  customs,  religions,  traditions,  and  more  particularly  their  lan- 
guages, constructing  grammars  thereof,  as  well  as  may  be,  and  copious 
vocabularies."  When  the  missionary  bad  accomplishe<1  these  pious  ob. 
jects  in  one  tribe,  ^^  be  might  pass  on  to  another."  The  materials  which 
he  collected  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  college  library  at  Williamsbnrg. 
One  can  almost  fancy  that  Jefferson  had  in  mind  an  ethnological  bureau, 
foreshadowing  that  developed  in  Washington  in  these  latter  days  by 
Major  PowelL 

INTRODUCTION  OP  MODERN  STUDIES. 

Although  this  bill  was  not  passed  by  the  Legislature,  nevertheless  its 
provisions  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  actually  realized  by  Jefferson 
in  1779  through  the  board  of  visitors.  He  says  in  his  Notes  on  Vir- 
ginia (Query  XV)  that  the  visitors  excluded  the  two  schools  of  divin- 
ity (which  included  the  study  of  Hebrew);  and  also  the  school  of  Latin 
and  Oreek,  chiefly  because  it  was  a  mere  preparatory  school,  which 
"filled  the  college  with  children."  Jefferson  was  warmly  devoted  to  the 
classics,  and,  in  his  original  bill,  provided  both  for  them  and  for  Oriental 
languages ;  but  it  was  found  difficult  to  increase  at  once  the  chartered 
number  of  professorships,  and  Jefferson  was  accordingly  compelled  to 
change  the  subjects  of  instruction  to  matters  of  more  immediate  impor- 
tance to  Virginia  and  the  political  training  of  her  sons  and  citizens. 
Accordingly  the  following  professorships  were  provided  for:  (1)  Law 
and  police  (the  science  of  administration);  (2)  anatomy  and  medicine; 
(3)  physics  and  mathematics ;  (4)  moral  philosophy,  with  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,  and  the  fine  arts;  (5)  modern  languages;  (6)  the 
Indian  school.  Jefferson  did  not  despair  of  increasing  ultimately  the 
original  number  of  professorships  by  legislative  enactment  and  of  add- 
ing other  branches  of  science.  Here  is  one  of  his  most  striking  sugges- 
tions :  *^  To  the  professorships  usually  established  in  the  universities  of 
P^nrope  it  would  seem  proper  to  add  one  for  the  ancient  languages  and 
literatures  of  the  north,  on  account  of  their  connection  with  our  own 
language,  laws,  customs,  and  history.''  The  modern  idea  of  Germanic 
institutional  and  linguistic  studies  is  here  clearly  foreshadowed.  In- 
^  deed,  Jefferson  was  the  very  first  advocate  of  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon 

^Sundry  Docnments,  p.  60. 
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in  this  coantry.  The  sabject  was  early  iutrodaced  at  the  University 
of  Yirginiaf  and  Jefferson  published  a  book  upon  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1851. 

BOChEFOUCAULD  ON  WILLIAM  AND  MABY  COLLEGE.* 

In  the  travels  of  the  Due  de  la  Bochefoacanld-Liancourt  through  the 
United  States  in  the  years  17i>5-97  there  may  be  found  an  interesting 
account  of  Williamsburg  and  its  famous  old  college,  which  had  then 
fallen  into  decay,  altliough  it  was  afterwards  in  a  measure  restored. 
He  says  the  income,  which  before  the  Bevolution  was  from  tl7,000  to 
$18^000  per  annum,  was  then  reduced  to  t3,500.  The  colonial  duties  on 
tobacco  had  fallen  to  nothing,  and  the  principal  resources  of  the  college 
were  the  rent  on  20,000  acres  of  land,  let  out  on  long  leases,  and  '<  all 
in  a  state  of  cultivation."  A  small  duty  on  land  surveys,  which  were 
regulated  by  the  college,  eked  out  its  slender  income,  which  *<  the  Legis- 
lature does  not  seem  inclined  to  augment." 

Kochefoucauld  describes  the  course  of  study  as  consisting  of  mathe- 
matics, natural  and  moral  philosophy,  natural  and  civil  law,  with  the 
modern  languages.  He  is  surprised  to  find  the  students  not  living  in 
dormitories,  *^  those  vast  buildings  destined  for  their  reception."  He 
says  the  students  ^^  are  dispersed  through  the  different  boarding-houses 
in  the  town,  at  a  distance  from  all  inspection."  The  duke  is  still  more 
surprised  to  find  Bishop  Madison,  the  president,  and  the  professors  de- 
fending this  system,  and  asserting  that  ^'  it  has  been  proved  by  experience 
that  good  order,  x)eace,  and  even  the  success  of  their  studies  are  more 
effectnally  promoted  by  this  separation  of  the  students  than  by  their 
being  united  together  within  the  same  walls."  The  duke  is  inclined  to 
think  that  the  faculty,  in  pursuing  this  policy,  pay  greater  regard  to 
their  own  ease  than  to  the  welfare  of  the  young  men  intrusted  to  their 
charge. 

The  French  traveller  notes  that  the  students  pay  a  fee  of  tl4  to  each 
professor  whose  course  of  lessons  they  follow.  Board  and  lodging  then 
cost  from  $100  to  $120.  The  entire  expense  of  a  year  at  William  and 
Mary  College  would  amount  to  about  $170.  Besides  his  fees  from 
students,  each  professor  received  an  annual  salary  of  $400.  The  presi- 
dent, who  was  also  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  received 
$200  in  addition.  The  internal  administration  of  the  college  is  described 
as  in  the  hands  of  the  professors,  under  the  general  supervision  of  a 
board  of  eighteen  visitors  chosen  throughout  the  State.  The  condition 
of  the  college  building  seemed  to  the  duke  ^^  very  indifferent."  The 
institution  was  too  poor  to  indulge  in  repairs,  unless  aided  by  an  ap- 
propriation from  the  Legislature.  '^  It  possesses  a  library  tolerably  well 
furnished  with  classical  books ;  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  old  books, 
except  two  hundred  volumes  of  the  finest  and  best  French  productions 

'Travels  of  the  Dae  de  la  Rocbefoncaald-Lian court  through  the  United  States  in 
179&-97.    Second  edition,  III,  47>56.    London,  1600. 
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sent  as  a  present  by  Loais  XYI  at  the  termination  of  the  American 
war,  bnt  which  a  merchant  at  Richmond,  who  was  commissioned  to 
forward  them  to  the  college,  suffered  to  lie  forgotten  in  his  cellars  amid 
hogsheads  of  sngar  and  casks  of  oil  until,  when  at  length  he  did  for- 
ward them,  they  were  totally  spoiled.  The  funds  of  the  college  do  not 
allow  any  addition  to  their  library,  which  moreover  is  very  ill  kept  in 
point  of  order  and  cleanliness." 

These  interesting  and  critical  observations  by  an  Intelligent  French- 
man upon  the  condition  of  William  and  Mary  College  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  indicate  very  clearly  that  something  better  was 
needed  in  the  way  of  higher  education  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  Indeed, 
a  project  was  already  under  discussion  with  a  view  to  that  desirable  end, 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  striking  extract  from  the  duke's 
travels:  '^The  Legislature  of  Virginia  is  said  to  entertain  the  design 
of  founding  a  new  college  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  State,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  that  of  Williamsburg  is  to  be  taken  as  the  ground- 
work of  the  intended  establishment,  or  suffered  to  continue  on  its 
present  footing  and  left  to  its  own  scanty  resources,  while  the  new 
college  should  be  liberally  endowed." 

This  Information  was  perhaps  received  from  Williamsburg  profess- 
ors who  were  familiar  with  Jefferson's  early-cherished  plan  of  trans- 
forming William  and  Mary  College  into  a  university.  The  reference  to 
a  *'new  college  in  a  more  central  part  of  the  State"  is  most  striking, 
for  it  indicates  that  Jefferson's  novel  project  was  already  in  the  air. 
How  that  new  idea  evolved  we  shall  discover  in  the  next  two  chapters. 
The  duke  says  that  Bishop  Madison,  and  Mr.  Andrews,  professor  of 
mathematics,  <'did  me  the  honours  of  the  town  with  that  obliging 
politeness  which  I  have  been  habitually  accustomed  to  experience  in 
America.  In  the  two  days  which  I  spent  at  Williamsburg  they  intro- 
duced me  to  the  chief  part  of  the  society  of  the  place,  which  appears 
very  much  united,  and  to  consist  of  well-informed  men.  Bishop  Madison 
is  himself  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy, 
chymistry,  and  even  polite  literature.  His  library,  much  less  numerous 
than  that  of  the  college,  consists  of  a  more  choice  selection  of  books, 
especially  of  those  relating  to  the  sciences.  He  annually  augments  his 
collection  by  the  addition  of  the  most  esteemed  scientific  and  new  pub- 
lications. To  him  the  public  are  indebted  for  meteorological  observa- 
tions very  accurately  made  in  different  parts  of  Virginia,  and  to  which 
•  he  has  devoted  much  time."  With  this  pleasant  picture  of  a  Virginia 
college  president  of  the  last  century,  who,  like  President  E well^appeared 
serene  and  hopeful  in  a  trying  situation,  let  us  pass  to  a  new  chapter 
in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia. 

JEFFERSON'S  INTEREST  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson's  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  higher  education  was 
quickened  by  acquaintance  with  Quesnay's  project,  by  residence  abroad 
from  1784  to  1789,  and  by  a  comparative  study  of  the  leading  European 
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nniversities.  In  1785,  one  year  before  the  foanding  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy at  Richmond,  Jefferson  was  still  loyal  to  his  alma  mater ^  and  wrote 
to  a  young  Virginian  that  he  could  do  qoite  as  well  in  most  studies  at 
William  and  Mary  College  as  at  foreign  institutions.  At  that  time  Jef- 
ferson was  inclined  to  favor  the  Italian  universities,  and  thought  Home 
the  best  of  all  educational  centres,  because  of  its  historic  associations 
and  its  rare  opportunities  for  art  study,  in  which  Jefferson  delighted. 
In  1791  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  place  ou  the 
continent  of  Europe  that  could  be  compared  with  Geneva.  Edinburgh 
and  Geneva  were,  in  his  opinion,  ^*  the  two  eyes  of  Europe."  Jefferson's 
educational  ideals  were  now  thoroughly  European.  Qnesnay's  project 
of  introducing  French  academic  culture  into  Yirginia  had  its  counter- 
part in  Jefferson's  scheme  to  transplant  the  College  of  Geneva  to  Amer- 
ican shores.  "" 

THE  FAOULTY  OF  GENEVA. 

In  1794  the  French  faculty  of  that  latter  institution  became  dissatis- 
fied with  their  i>olitical  environment,  and  wrote  to  their  old  friend  Jef- 
ferson, whom  some  of  the  Swiss  professors  had  met  in  Paris,  saying  that 
they  were  willing  to  come  out  to  Virginia  in  a  body  if  suitable  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  the  continuance  of  their  academic  work.  Jef- 
ferson seized  upon  the  idea  at  once.  It  was  the  historical  origin^  of  his 
project  for  a  cosmopolitan  university,  to  be  equipped  with  the  best  sci- 
entific talent  that  Europe  could  afford.  The  idea  of  importing  a  learned 
Irishman  or  a  sober  and  attentive  Scotchman  to  be  the  principal  of  Al- 
bemarle Academy  in  1783  was  perhaps  a  germ  of  this  larger  thought, 
which  had  been  developed  by  European  associations  with  Quesnay  and 
Swiss  scholars  in  Paris.  Jefferson  dreamed  no  longer  of  developing 
an  ecclesiastical  institution  like  old  William  aud  Mary  College  into  a 
State  university.  He  proposed  now  to  the  Virginia  Legislature  to  make 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  the  Genevan  college  in  Virginia. 

The  practically-minded  Virginians  thought  the  scheme  too  expensive 
and  too  grand.  Jefferson  then  appealed  to  George  Washington  for  sup- 
port and  encouragement.  At  that  time  Washington  was  in  possession 
of  certain  stock  in  the  Potomac  and  James  Biver  Companies,  shares  in 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  Virginia  Legislature.  Washington  had 
accepted  these  shares  upon  the  condition  of  his  using  them  for  a  public 
educational  purpose.  Jefferson  now  urged  Washington,  in  a  long  aud 
enthusiastic  letter,  taemploy  the  stock  given  him  by  Virginia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  endowing  university  education  in  his  native  State  in  the  form 
proposed  by  the  Swiss  College  of  Geneva.  Washington  demurred;  he 
doubted  the  expediency  of  importing  a  body  of  foreign  professors  not 
&miliar  with  the  English  language  and  at  variance  politically  with  the 

^ThiB  sobject  of  the  inflaence  of  the  Genevan  project  apon  Jefferson's  aniversity  idea 
and  upon  Waabington's  idea  of  a  national  nniversity  in  the  city  of  Washington  haa 
been  treated  more  in  detail  in  the  waiter's  sketch  of  William  and  Mary  College,  pp. 
4(M7. 
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popular  party  in  their  own  land.  If  foreigD  professors  were  to  be  im- 
ported,  Washington  thought  they  should  not  be  all  from  one  nation. 
He  said  that  celebrated  Scotchmen  might  also  be  obtained.  By  this 
wise  counsel  Jefferson  was  induced  to  restrain  his  enthusiasm,  and  when 
next  we  hear  of  his  importing  foreign  professors,  he  had,  for  practical 
and  conservative  reasons,  passed  over  to  the  English  training  ground  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  search  of  candidates. 

In  his  letter  to  D'lvernois,  in  discouragement  of  the  Swiss  proposi- 
tion, Jefferson  unconsciously  reveals  the  personal  motive  which  after- 
ward made  him  so  strenuous  upon  the  location  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  his  own  immediate  vicinity:  ^'I  should  have  seen  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  establishment  of  such  a  mass  of  science  in  my  country, 
and  should  probably  have  been  tempted  to  approach  myself  to  it,  by 
procuring  a  residence  in  its  neighborhood,  at  those  seasons  of  the  year 
at  least  when  the  operations  of  agriculture  are  less  active  and  inter- 
esting."^ This  thought  of  intimate  association  with  scientific  men,  a 
thought  born  of  old  associations  in  Williamsburg  and  Paris,  was  never 
afterward  abandoned  by  Jefferson.  He  clung  to  the  idea  of  introducing 
into  Virginia  a  few  representative  scholars  from  the  Old  World.  This 
idea  grew  stronger  after  his  retirement  from  active  politics,  and  after 
his  settlement  at  Monticello  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  peaceful  old  age. 
Then  the  thought  of  himself  approaching  a  distant  academic  commu- 
nity naturally  gave  place  to  the  easier  and  plea-santer  project  of  making 
science  come  to  the  neighborhood  of  Monticello.  That  happy  realiza- 
tion of  Jefferson's  dream  was,  however,  yet  a  long  way  off.  Let  us  con- 
sider some  further  indications  of  the  dawning  idea  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  as  seen  in  his  correspondence. 

DB.  JOSEPH  PBIESTLET. 

In  1794  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley  emigrated  to  America.  He  was  that 
remarkable  English  scholar  whose  natural  bent  towards  the  physical 
sciences  Benjamin  Franklin  early  encouraged.  He  is  perhaps  best 
known  to  the  scientific  world  by  reason  of  his  work  on  the  History  of 
Electricity,  published  in  1767,  and  his  contributions  to  the  science  of 
chemistry.  He  discovered  what  was  afterwards  called  oxygen,  and  he 
made  the  beginnings  of  gas  analysis.  Perhaps  the  great  mass  of  Amer- 
icans would  recognize  Priestley's  merits  with  alacrity  if  they  knew  that 
he  invented  soda-water,  and  was  a  good  friend  of  the  American  Colo- 
nies. The  man  was  a  scientific  genius,  but  he  was  born  and  bred  a  dis- 
senter. Unfortunately,  besides  teaching  the  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages, grammar,  oratory,  law,  natural  science,  mathematics,  and  philos- 
ophy, he  undertook  to  preach  dissenting  doctrines.  His  views  were  too 
liberal  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  Priestley  was  a  Socinian,  or  Uni- 
tarian. ISo  phase  of  dissent  was  more  abominated  in  England  at  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  than  Unitarianism.    It  was  rivalled  only  in 

^Letter  dated  at  Monticello,  February  6,  1795. 
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popular  hatred  by  the  French  Revolotion,  with  which  Priestley  sympa- 
thized. 

In  1791  Priestley  was  preaching  in  Birmingham,  where  he  had  a  con- 
gregation of  dissenters,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  James  Watt  and  Dr. 
Darwin,  grandfather  of  Charles  Darwin.  The  celebration  of  the  second 
auniTersary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile  gave  rise  in  Birmingham  to  a 
riot,  which,  curionsly  enough,  spent  its  fury  upon  the  houses  and  chap- 
els of  dissenters  of  various  denominations.  The  walls  of  buildings  in 
Birmingham  were  placarded  with  phrases  like  these:  ^^Damn  Priestley." 
*'  No  Presbyterianism."     "  Damn  the  Presbyterians.'' 

Although  Priestley  had  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  political 
celebration,  the  boys  in  the  street,  sous  of  worthy  parents,  shouted  out, 
when  they  saw  the  inoffensive  pastor  and  scholar :  *^  Damn  Priestley ; 
damn  him,  damn  him,  forever,  forever !"  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago  these  things  should  have  actually 
occurred  in  the  streets  of  Birmingham.  The  facts  are  perfectly  well  au- 
thenticated. Indeed,  far  worse  things  are  true.  Priestley's  chapel  and 
house  were  burned,  and  he  and  his  family  barely  escaped  from  that  Eng- 
lish town  with  their  lives.  His  books,  papers,  scientific  apparatus,  and 
all  that  he  possessed  were  destroyed  by  a  loyal  and  pious  mob.  Priest- 
ley bore  this  persecution  meekly,  and  took  refuge  in  the  great  city  of  Lon- 
don. There,  however,  even  his  scientific  friends  began  to  treat  him  with 
coldness,  so  that  in  1794,  as  already  stated, he  emigrated  Mo  this  country, 
where  he  found  shelter  and  scientific  occupation  in  Northumberland, 
Pa. '    His  son-in-law.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  whom  Jefferson  regarded  as 

^Soiue  idea  of  the  bittemeBS  of  English  feeling  against  Priestley  may  be  derived 
from  William  Cobbett's  Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  and 
CD  the  Several  Addresses  Delivered  to  him  on  his  Arrival  at  New  York.  (See  Porcn- 
pine's  Works,  Vol.  I.)    Cobbett  calls  Priestley  the  **  fire-brand  philosopher." 

*  Priestley  is  to-day  highly  honored  in  his  own  land.  A  statae  was  lately  erected  to 
his  memory,  and  Professor  Haxley  delivered  the  commemorative  address,  from  which 
the  above  facts  have  been  gathered.  See  Humboldt  Library,  No.  G6 :  Technical  Educa- 
tion and  other  Essays ;  Essay  on  '*  Joseph  Priestley."  See  also  Priestley's  Autobiogra- 
phy, and  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Priestley,  by  J.  T.  Riitt.  Priestley  was 
bom  in  1733,  near  Leeds,  and  died,  **  clear-headed  and  busy  to  the  last,"  at  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  Febrnary  6, 1804.  The  Encyclopedia  Britaiinica,  in  its  interesting  article 
on  Priestley,  says,  *'  he  was  probably  one  of  the  very  first  teachers  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  physical  science  to  early  culture."  Benjamin  Franklin  anticipated 
Priestley  in  scientific  studies.  These  two  men,  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  and  Thomas 
Jefferson,  were  kindred  spirits.  To  historical  students  Priestley  is  known  by  his  Chart 
of  History,  which  gained  him  an  LL.D.  at  Edinburgh,  and  by  his  History  of  the  Cor- 
ruptions of  Christianity,  and  his  General  History  of  the  Christian  Church  to  the  Fall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  He  wrote  on  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects, — history,  politics, 
•  sociology,  logic,  philosophy,  theology,  biblical  interpretation,  and  all  the  sciences  of 
his  time. 

Dr.  Priestley's  religious  writings  exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  mind  of  Jef- 
ferson. They  were  the  basis  of  his  own  views,  which  he  frequently  described  as 
'*  Unitarian."  In  a  letter  to  John  Adams, dated  August  22,  1813^  Jefferson  said :  ''I 
have  read  his  [Priestley's]  Corruptions  of  Christianity  and  Early  Opinions  of  Jesus 
over  and  over  again;  and  I  rest  on  them,  and  on  Middleton's  writings,  especially  his 
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^^  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  America,"  also  settled  in  Penusylvania.  In 
the  light  of  the  above  facts,  we  can  understand  what  Jefferson  meant 
when  he  spoke  of  these  two  men  as  refugees  ^^  from  the  fires  and  mobs 
of  Birmingham." 

JEFFERSON  AND  PRIESTLEY. 

To  Dr,  Priestley  Jefferson  wrote  from  Philadelphia,  January  18, 1800 : 
<<  We  have  in  that  State  [Virginia]  a  college  (William  and  Mary)  just 
well  enough  endowed  to  draw  out  the  miserable  existence  to  which  a 
miserable  constitution  ^  has  doomed  it.  It  is  moreover  eccentric  in  its 
position,  exposed  to  all  bilious  diseases,  as  all  the  lower  country  is,  and 
therefore  abandoned  by  the  public  care,  as  that  part  of  the  country 
itself  is  in  a  considerable  degree  by  its  inhabitants.  We  wish  to  es- 
talilish  in  the  upper  country,  and  more  centrally  for  the  State,  an 
university  on  a  plan  so  broad  and  liberal  and  modem,  as  to  be  worth 
patronizing  with  the  public  support,  and  be  a  temptation  to  the  youth 
of  other  States  to  come  and  drink  of  the  cup  of  knowledge  and  frater- 
nize with  us.  The  first  step  is  to  obtain  a  good  plan ;  that  is,  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  the  sciences,  and  a  practicable  grouping  of  some  of 
them  together,  and  ramifying  of  others,  so  as  to  adopt  the  professor- 
ships to  our  uses  and  our  means.  In  an  institution  meant  chiefly  for 
use,  some  branches  of  science,  formerly  esteemed,  may  be  now  omitted  t 
so  may  others  now  valued  in  Europe,  but  useless  to  us  for  ages  to  come. 
As  an  example  of  the  former,  the  Oriental  learning,  and  of  the  latter, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  institution  proposed  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War's  report  of  the  6th  instant.  Now  there  is  no  one  to  whom 
this  subject  is  so  familiar  as  yourself.  ♦  ♦  •  To  you,  therefore,  we 
address  our  solicitations,  and  to  lessen  to  you  as  much  as  possible  the 
ambiguities  of  our  object,  I  will  venture  even  to  sketch  the  sciences 
which  seem  useful  and  practicable  for  us,  as  they  occur  to  me  while  hold- 
ing my  pen:  Botany,  chemistry,  zoology,  anatomy,  surgery,  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geography, 
politics,  commerce,  history,  ethics,  law,  arts,  fine  arts.  This  list  is  im- 
perfect^ because  I  make  it  hastily,  and  because  I  am  unequal  to  the 
subject.  ♦  •  •  We  should  propose  that  the  professors  follow  no 
other  calling,  so  that  their  whole  time  may  be  given  to  their  academical 

letters  from  Rome  and  to  Waterland,  as  the  basis  of  my  own  faith.''  There  woald  be 
mnoh  less  obscurity  and  misunderstanding  about  Jefferson's  religious  views  if  people 
would  take  him  at  his  word  and  in  the  light  of  his  relations  to  Priestley  and  Cooper. 
All  thre6  were  Unitarians. 

^  The  strongest  reason  for  abandoniug  William  and  Mary  College  is  given  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Priestley,  January  27, 1800 :  <<  As  I  had  projiosed  that  William  and  Mary,  under ^ 
an  improved  form,  should  be  the  University,  and  that  was  at  that  time  pretty  highly 
Episcopal,  the  Dissenters  after  a  while  began  to  apprehend  some  secret  design  of  a 
preference  to  that  sect." 

^  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  Jefferson  apologizes  for  the  omission  of  lan- 
guages in  his  university  scheme,  and  takes  occasion  to  pay  a  warm  tribute  to  classical 
culture,  including  Greek. 
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fiinctiODs;  and  we  should  propose  to  draw  from  Europe  the  first  eharae- 
ters  in  seiencej  by  considerable  temptationSj  which  would  not  need  to  be  re- 
peated after  the  first  set  should  have  prepared  fit  successors  and  given 
reputation  to  the  institution.  From  some  splendid  characters  I  have  re* 
ceived  offers  most  perfectly  reasonable  and  practicable.  •  ♦  •  Will  not 
the  arrival  of  Dnpont  tempt  you  to  make  a  visit  to  this  quarter  f  " 

These  extracts  indicate  the  shape  which  the  idea  of  a  universitj 
was  already  taking  in  Jefferson's  mind  as  early  as  1800,  and  the  in- 
flaence  which  Old  World  associations  had  already  exerted  upon  him. 
In  another  letter  to  Dr.  Priestley,  dated  Philadelphia,  January  27. 
1300,  Jefferson  said:  "I  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Dupont,  since  his 
arrival  at  l^ew  York,  dated  the  20th,  in  which  he  says  he  will  be  in 
Philadelphia  within  about  a  fortnight  from  that  time,  but  only  on  a 
visit.  How  much  would  it  delight  me  if  a  visit  from  you  at  the  same 
time  were  to  show  us  two  such  illustrious  foreigners  embracing  each 
other  in  my  country,  as  the  asylum  for  whatever  is  great  and  good!" 

DUPONir  DB  NEMOUBS  ON  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Jefferson's  correspondents  was  the  dis- 
tingaished  French  economist  and  philosopher,  Dupont  de  Nemours.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Turgot,  and  belonged  to  that  group  of  French  econo- 
mists whd  labored  to  avert  the  French  Revolution  by  economic  meas- 
ures. His  writings  upon  social  and. philosophical  subjects  were  influ- 
ential in  their  day,  and  are  mentioned  in  some  detail  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life  printed  in  the  Biographic  OSnirale.  Dupont  de  Nemours  was  a 
member  of  the  AssembUe  des  Notables^  and  was  one  ol  the  best  types 
of  educated  public  men  under  the  old  regime.  It  was  his  earnest  and  un- 
wearied endeavor  to  benefit  society  by  advocating  sound  political  econ- 
omy and  i>opular  education.  He  made  Jefferson's  acquaintance  in  Paris 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  and  came  to  this  country  at  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  arrived  in  New  York  in  January, 
ISOO,  and  soon  after  visited  Jefferson  in  Philadelphia,  as  is  indicated 
in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Priestley  above  quoted.  On  the  occasion  of 
this  visit  it  is  probable  that  Jefferson  talked  over  with  Dupont  de  Ne- 
moars  the  general  project  of  encouraging  higher  education  in  America, 
By  this  time  Washington's  scheme  for  a  national  university,  to  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Federal  city  of  Washington,  was  generally  known.  He 
had  announced  it  to  Congress  and  had  provided  for  it  by  his  last  will 
and  testament.  Men's  thoughts  of  higher  education  were  beginning  to 
take  national  scope. 

Dnpont  de  Nemours  undertook  to  write  a  treatise  on  National  Educa- 
tion inthe  United  States.  This  work  {8ur  V^ducation  N'ationale  dans  les 
^tS'  Unis)  was  written  in  French,  and  was  completed  June  15, 1800,  at 
"  Good  Stay,  prfes  New  York.'^  The  work  was  published  at  Paris,  and 
the  author  took  occasion  to  say  that  it  was  written  in  the  year  1800  <'  & 
la  demande  deM.  Jefferson,  alors  vicepr6sldent,  et  depuis  president  des 
17036— No.  2 4 
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fitato-Uois  d'Am^riqae;  il  a  ea  le  soffirage  de  ee  grand  Magistxat  et  de 
son  respectable  saecesseur."  The  work  went  throngh  at  least  two 
French  editions.  A  copy  of  the  second  edition,  which  the  present  wri- 
ter has  read  with  great  care,  bears  the  imprint,  '^  Paris,  1812,"  and  con- 
tains 159  small  octaro  pages.  By  a  cnrions  chance  this  copy  was  sent  to 
the  anthor  of  this  report  by  a  representative  of  the  well-known  Dnpout 
fiftmily,  long  resident  at  Wilmington,  DeL,  with  a  request  for  informa- 
tion whether  this  treatise,  written  by  their  ancestor,  had  any  influeuee 
upon  the  plans  of  Thomas  Jefferson  for  university  education  in  Virginia. 
The  one  who  sent  the  treatise  had  no  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the 
writer,  at  that  very  time,  was  investigating  the  origin  of  the  University 
ot  Virginia;  hence  the  acquisition  seemed  remarkably  good  lack. 

CHARACTEB  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

Dupont  de  Nemours'  treatise  on  National  Education  in  the  United 
States  relates  in  general,  as  the  title  implies,  to  a  general  system  of 
popular  education  tor  the  whole  country,  rather  than  to  the  organiza- 
tion ot  a  university  in  Virginia.  The  author  said,  indeed,  that  it  was 
especially  concerning  the  establishment  of  a  university  that  he  bad  been 
desired  to  prepare  his  monograph.  The  university  idea  of  Dupont  de 
Nemours  included  not  only  the  higtier,  but  also  secondary  and  primary 
education.  In  fact,  his  plan  embraced  the  whole  educational  field,  and 
was  described  as  the  University  'of  North  America.  The  author  says 
that  he  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  broken  away  from 
the  historic  constitution  of  universities,  with  their  traditional  faculties 
of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  his  judgment,  however, 
America  and  even  European  countries  require  a  national  system  of  ed> 
ucation,  beginning  with  common  schools  and  culminating  in  special, 
professional,  and  technical  institutions.  He  proposed  that  the  city  of 
Washington  should  be  made  the  educational,  as  well  ^s  the  political, 
capital  ot  the  United  States.  There,  he  said,  should  be  planted  four 
grandea  Scales:  (1)  a  school  of  medicine;  (2)  a  school  ot  mines;  (3)  a 
school  of  social  science  and  legislation;  and  (4)  a  school  of  the  higher 
mathematics.  T<f  be  a  student  of  the  national  university  in  the  full 
sense  ot  that  term,  one  must  have  passed  through  all  the  ascending 
grades  of  education,  from  the  lowest  primary  to  the  highest  special 
school  or  professional  schools  ('^Un  jeune  homme  qui  aura  snivi  I'^cole 
primaire,  le  coll&ge  et  les  graudes  6coles,  sera  un  61&ve  de  notre  uni* 

versit6'0* 

There  was  to  be  no  necessary  connection  between  the  various  grander 
icoles  in  Washington,  save  perhaps  in  the  fact  of  a  common  establish- 
ment in  one  grand  building  devoted  to  a  national  library,  a  national 
museum,  with  ofiQce^  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  rooms  for  a 
philosophical  society,  and  a  botanical  garden  attached.  The  brilliant 
imagination  of  the  French  philosopher  pictured  this  palace  of  education 
as  one  of  the  chief  adornments  of  the  Federal  city.    He  would  have 
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recommended  for  Washington  a  national  university  in  splendor  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Capitol  itself.  He  would  have  had  the  American  peo- 
ple, instead  of  bnildiug  royal  palaces,  like  the  Louvre,  or  the  Tuileries, 
or  the  palace  at  Versailles,  build  a  People's  Palace  for  their  own  higher 
education  in  art,  science,  and  self-government. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scheme  for  national  education  proposed  by 
Dupont  do  Nemours  was  altogether  too  grand  for  realization  in  a  fed- 
eral republic,  where  the  higher  education  was  but  feebly  developed, 
even  within  the  individual  States.  And  yet,  although  conceived  upon 
far  too  magnificent  a  scale,  this  broad  scheme,  based  upon  common 
schools  and  developing  into  a  university  system,  has  some  general  re- 
semblance to  that  conceived  by  Jefferson  for  the  State  of  Virginia  as 
early  as  1779.  It  is  possible,  and  not  altogether  improbable,  that 
Dupont  de  Nemours'  treatise  gave  both  sanction  and  emphasii^  to  Jef- 
ferson's project  for  a  State  university,  composed  of  distinct  school^  for 
the  most  advanced  instruction.  The  idea  was  not  peculiar  to  Dupont 
de  Nemours.  It  was  originated,  iu  the  schools  of  Paris,  which  formed 
the  oldest  university  in  Europe,  centuries  before  the  time  of  Jefferson 
and  his  advisers.  The  influence  exerted  by  Dupont  de  Nemours  must 
be  regarded  as  one  that  strengthened  and  confirmed  ideas  already  in 
Jefferson's  mind.  The  thought  of  State  education  was  in  the  air. 
Alexander  Hamilton  grasped  it  in  his  scheme  for  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  regulating  to  this  day  educational  interests  high 
and  low.  Early  iu  Che  present  century  the  statesmen  of  Prussia  grasped 
the  same  idea,  and  reformed  a  down-trodden,  humiliated  people  by  a 
system  of  public  education  which  began  with  the  lowest  and  led  to  the 
highest. 

PROFESSOR  MINOR  ON  DUPONT  DE  NEMOURS. 

Professor  John  B.  Minor,  in  a  graphic  and  instructive  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  is  generously  inclined  to  credit 
Dupont  de  Nemours  with  considerable  influence  upon  Jefferson's  plan 
for  university  organization.  Professor  Minor  says:  ^^The  scheme 
adopted  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Geynan  universities, 
bat  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Jefferson  derived  it  not  froni  that  source, 
but  immediately  from  Mons.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  a  Frenchman  of  prom- 
inence, with  whom  he  occasionally  corresponded,  and  who  during  a  so- 
journ in  the  United  States  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Monticello.  The 
writer  has  seen  a  manuscript  translation  (executed  by  Francis  W.  Gil- 
mer) of  an  essay  written  by  M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  apparently  by 
special  request,  setting  forth  his  opinions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  organ- 
izing seminaries  of  learning  in  the  United  States,  the  ideas  of  which  so 
closely  coincide  in  some  particulars  with  the  scheme  of  the  University 
as  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  a  resemblance  merely  casual."  ^    Pro- 

1  Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia :  Literary  Institntions  of  the  State;  University  of 
Virginia,  Part  I.  Pnblished  in  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  Vol.  lY,  March  15, 1870 
(Bichmond,  Va.)-    T^^i^  invaluable  series  of  articles  on  the  University  of  Virginia 
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fessor  Minor  clearly  has  in  mind  the  prominence  given  by  both  Jeffer- 
son and  bis  French  adviser  to  the  university  system  of  independent 
schools,  severing  allegiance  from  the  time-honored  dogma  that  a  univer- 
sity mnst  "have  its  foandatiou  in  arts,"  or  consist  of  foar  facnlties — 
theology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy.  In  this  respect  the  French- 
man and  the  Virginian  certainly  stood  upon  common  ground. 

PROFESSOR  PIOTET,  OF  GENEVA. 

The  Dupont  treatise  on  national  education  by  Dupont  de  Nemours 
was  doubtless  shown  to  .Jefferson  in  1800.  Three  years  later  we  find 
the  latter  corresponding  with  Professor  Pictet,  of  the  Swiss  College  at 
Geneva,  probably  the  same  man  who  had  been  associated  with  Jeffer- 
son in  Quesnay's  scheme  for  a  French  academy  at  Richmond.  In  a  let- 
ter dated  Washington,  February  6, 1803,  Jefferson  said,  respecting  Pic- 
tet's  proposed  removal  to  Virginia :  "  I  knew  it  was  not  safe  for  you  to 
take  such  a  step  until  it  would  be  done  on  sure  ground.  I  hoped  at 
that  time  {hat  some  canal  shares  which  were  at  the  disposal  of  General 
Washington  might  have  been  applied  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
good  seminary  of  learning;  but  he  had  already  proceeded  too  far  on  an- 
other plan  to  change  their  direction.  I  have  still  had  constantly  in  view 
to  propose  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  the  establishment  of  one  on  as 
large  a  scale  as  our  present  circumstances  would  requireor  bear.  But  as 
yet  no  favorable  moment  has  occurred.  In  the  meanwhile  I  am  endeav- 
oring to  procure  materials  for  a  good  plan.  With  this  view  I  am  to  ask 
the  favor  of  you  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  the  branches  of  science  taught  in 
your  college,  how  they  are  distributed  among  the  professors ;  that  is  to 
say,  how  many  professors  there  are  and  what  branches  of  science  are  al- 
lotted to  each  professor,  and  the  days  and  hours  assigned  to  each  branch. 
Your  successful  experience  in  the  distribution  of  business  will  be  a  valu- 
able guide  to  us  who  are  without  experience.  -I  am  sensible  I  am  impos- 
ing on  your  goodness  a  troublesome  task;  but  I  believe  every  son  of 
science  feels  a  strong  and  disinterested  desire  of  promoting  it  in  every 

oftme  to  the  writer's  attention  after  hjs  own  work  was  sabstantially  finished,  and  con- 
firms, by  actual  knowledge  and  independent  testimony,  many  of  the  Jadgmenta 
formed  by  the  present  writer  upon  documentary  evidence  studied  at  a  distance  from 
the  University  premises.  The  abo^7«-mentioned  historical  sketches  relate  solely  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  were  continued  in  monthly  parts  from  April,  1870,  until 
June,  1871.  The  Old  Dominion  Magazine  was  early  discontinued.  Professor  Minor 
said  to  the  writer  in  a  private  letter :  ^*  I  suspect  my  copy,  now  somewhat  dilapidated, 
is  the  only  one  extant,  and  it  is  as  precious  to  me  as  an  ancient  MS.,  because  I  contem- 
plate some  day  reprintin^t  1^  book  form."  The  writer  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  to  get  a  glimpse  of  this  work,  of  which  no  trace  could  be  found  in  the 
libraries  of  Richmond.  The  University  of  Virginia  and  the  **  Theatre  of  MarceUus  '' 
proved  such  interesting  object-lessons,  that  a  student  could  really  find  no  time  to  read 
books  upon  those  premises.  By  the  necessiMes  of  the  situation  he  was  constrained  to 
borrow  the  precious  history  and  to  take  it  to  Baltimore  for  careful  examination.  He 
improves  this  occasion  to  thank  Mr.  Minor  anew  for  his  great  kindness,  and  to  thank 
also  those  who  dwell  in  the  **  Theatre  of  MarceUus  "  for  their  co-operating  influences. 
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part  of  the  earth ,  and  it  is  tlie  conscioosness  as  well  as  confideDce  in  this 
which  emboldens  me  to  make  the  present  reqaest."  This  is  a  good  illus* 
tration  of  Jefferson's  method  of  acquiring  information  upon  edncational 
matters,  and  of  his  continued  interest  in  the  university  idea,  even  when 
burdened  with  responsibility  as  President  of  the  Federal  Bepublic. 

JOSEPH  OABRINGTON  CABELL'S  EUROPEAN  TRAINING. 

In  the  year  1806  a  young  Virginian,  returning  from  three  years'  travel 
and  study  in  Europe,  arrived  in  Washington  with  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Mr.  Jefferson,  President  of  the  United  States.  This  young 
man,  then  twenty-eight  years  old,  was  Joseph  Oarrington  Cabell  (1778- 
1856).  He  was  a  graduate  of  William  and  Mary  College  in  the  year 
1708,  and  afterward  studied  law  in  Williamsburg  with  Judge  Tucker. 
Like  Thomas  Jefferson,  Cabell  was  one  of  the  finest  types  of  liberal  and 
professional  culture  ever  graduated  from  that  royal  old  college,  which 
trained  up  many  statesmen  for  Virginia.  Like  Jefferson,  too,  Cabell 
had  experienced  the  liberalizing  and  broadening  influence  of  European 
culture.  He  went  to  Europe  in  1803  for  his  health,  which  remained 
delicate  throughout  his  entire  life.  Like  Jefferson,  agaiu,  Cabell  made 
Paris  the  centre  of  his  European  study.  He  heard  the  lectures  of  Cu- 
vier  and  other  professors  at  the  Collfege  de  France.  He  studied  natural 
science  at  Montpellier,  and  sojourned  at  various  Italian  universities, 
notably  at  Padua,  Bome,  and  Naples.  Educational  methods  appear  to 
have  been  Cabell's  as  well  as  Jefferson's  principal  object  of  inquiry. 
Both  men  conceived  the  same  ideal  of  benefiting  their  native  State  by 
means  of  progressive  ideas  from  Europe.  Like  Jefferson,  Cabell  in- 
terested himself  in  Swiss  education.  He  went  to  Verdun  and  studied 
the  novel  system  of  Pestalozzi,  which  he  afterwards  endeavored  to  in- 
troduce into  Virginia.  He  visited  also  the  Universities  of  Leyden,  Cam- 
bridge, and  Oxford,  and  thus  completed  a  grand  tour  of  educational  ob- 
servation. Such  was  the  preliminary  traifiing  of  the  man  whose  influ- 
ence was  to  become  second  only  to  that  of  Jefferson  in  founding  the 
University  of  Virginia.  This  man's  work  is  almost  unknown  outside 
his  native  State,  and  *it  is  the  privilege  of  a  student  of  educational 
history  to  point  out  the  important  connection  established  between  Ca- 
bell and  Jefferson. 

JEFFERSON  AND   CABEI^L. 

The  young  Virginian  attracted  the  veteran  statespaan  so  strongly,  that 
the  latter  offered  Cabell  various  positions  in  the  civil  and  in  the  diplo- 
matic service ;  but  Cabell  had  lived  long  enough  away  from  home.  He 
was  anxious  to  return  to  Virginia  and  to  identify  himself  with  the  in- 
terests of  his  own  people.  In  the  year  1807  he  became  interested  in  the 
project  of  De  la  Coste,  a  French  scientist,  to  establish  a  museum  of  nat- 
ural history  at  William  and  Mary  College.  Application  was  made  to 
Mr.  Jefferson  for  aid,  but  the  project  was  discouraged  by  him.    Jefferson 
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had  now  drifted  far  away  from  his  alma  mater.  His  private  secretary, 
Col.  Isaac  A.  Coles,  wrote  to  Cabell,  expressing,  naturally,  Jefferson's 
own  views,  and  making  this  important  sngerestion :  <'  If  the  amelioration 
of  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  be  the  favorite  objects  of 
your  life,  avail  yourself  of  the  favorable  dispositions  of  your  country- 
men, and  consent  to  go  into  our  legislative  body.  Instead  of  wasting 
your  time  in  attempting  to  patch  up  a  decaying  institution,  direct  your 
efforts  to  a  higher  and  more  valuable  object.  Found  a  new  one  irhich 
shall  be  worthy  of  the  first  State  in  the  Union.  This  may,  this  certainly 
will  one  day  be  done,  and  why  not  now  t  Tou  may  not  succeed  in  one 
session^  or  in  two,  but  you  will  succeed  at  last.^  Thus,  in  1807,  from 
Jefferson's  own  secretary  cameto  Cabell  a  Declaration  of  Independence 
in  the  matter  of  higher  education  for  Virginia.  It  was  at  once  the  as- 
sertion of  a  new  line  of  educational  policy,  and  a  practical  suggestion 
to  an  ambitious  young  man,  able  and  willing  to  carry  the  university 
idea  into  the  Virginia  Legislature. 

Following  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Cabell  went  into  Virginia  politics. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1809,  and  two  years 
later  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  the  year 
1829,  the  most  efficient  champion  of  Jefferson's  three  great  ideas, — ^local 
government,  popular  education,  and  a  State  university.  It  is  the  sim- 
ple truth  to  say  that,  without  Joseph  Carrington  Cabell's  persistent 
labors  in  the  Legislature,  his  self-sacrifice  and  indomitable  courage,  his 
wonderful  political  tact  and  unfailing  diplomacy,  Jefferson's  university 
ideal  would  never  have  been  realized,  at  least  in  his  lifetime.  It  was 
once  publicly  stated  in  the  Virginia  Senate,  in  1828,  that  in  promoting 
"  that  monument  of  wisdom,"  the  university,  Cabell  was  "  second  only 
to  Jefferson." 

In  visiting  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  all  men  gaze 
with  interest  Jipon  the  statue  of  Jefferson,  standing  there  under  the 
stately  dome  which  he  so  nobly  planned.  Few  strangers,  however, 
seek  out  that  interesting  portrait  of  Cabell  which  hangs  upon  the  library 
wall.  A  thoughtful,  kindly,  yet  determined  face  has  this  Virginia 
scholar,  who,  by  good  politics,  founded  and  sustained  a  great  university. 
Through  that  one  man's  energy  Jefferson  succeeded  in  achieving  the  in- 
dependence of  higher  education  in  Virginia,  and  in  uniting  men  of  all 
sects  in  the  support  of  a  State  university. 


STATUE  OF  JEfFERSON  B¥  OALT,  IN  THE  UNIVEHSITV  LIBHABV. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


ALBEMARLE  ACADEMY  AND  CENTRAL  COLLEGE. 


JEFFBBSON'S  NEW  PROJECT. 

In  the  possession  of  Miss  Sarah  K.  Randolph,  of  Baltimore,  is  an 
original  letter  by  Jefferson,  dated  at  Annapolis,  December  31, 1783,  and 
containing  the  first  intimation  of  an  attempt  to  establish  an  institute 
for  liberal  edacation  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  home.  There  is  no  ad- 
dress upon  the  letter,  but  it  was  evidently  written  to  some  gentleman 
in  Albemarle  County.    A  copy  has  been  kindly  made  for  insertion  here: 

^^Deab  Sib:  Just  before  I  left  Albemarle  a  proposition  was  started 
for  establishing  there  a  grammar  school.  You  were  so  kind  as  to  tell 
me  yon  would  write  me  the  progress  of  the  proposition.  On  my  part 
I  was  to  inquire  for  a  tutor.  To  this  I  have  not  been  inattentive.  I 
inqaired  at  Princeton  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  but  he  informed  me  that 
that  college  was  but  just  getting  together  again,  and  that  no  such  per- 
son could  of  course  be  had  there.  I  inquired  at  Philadelphia  for  some 
literary  character  of  the  Irish  nation  in  that  city.  There  was  none  such, 
and  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I  was  informed  that  learning  is  but 
little  cultivated  there,  and  that  few  persons  have  ever  been  known  to 
come  from  that  nation  as  tutors.  I  concluded  on  the  whole,  then,  if 
the  scheme  should  be  carried  on,  and  fixed  on  so  firm  a  basis  as  that 
we  might  on  its  faith  venture  to  bring  a  man  from  his  native  country,  it 
^roald  be  best  for  me  to  interest  some  person  in  Scotland  to  engage  a 
good  one.  From  that  country  we  are  sure  of  having  sober,  attentive 
men.    However,  this  must  await  your  information. 

"  We  learn  with  certainty  that  a  war  in  Europe  is  unavoidable^the 
two  empires  on  one  side  and  the  Turks  on  the  other.  It  is  probable 
France  and  Prussia  will  aid  the  Turks ;  Great  Britain  is  likely  to  be 
employed  by  Ireland.  The  Dutch  are  engaged  in  civil  commotions, 
the  object  of  which  is  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  stadtholder.  We 
have  yet  but  seven  States  in  Congreds,  and  nine  are  required  to  ratify  the 
treaty.  As  the  ratification  should  be  exchanged  in  Paris  by  the  3d  of 
March,  this  gives  us  greatuneasiness.  I  am,  with  much  esteem,  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  friend  and  servant,  Th.  Jefferson.'' 

Thus,  in  the  greatest  diplomatic  crisis  in  our  nation's  history,  and  in 
the  midst  of  world-moving  events,  Jefferson  found  time  to  think  of  the 
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higher  edacational  interests  of  his  native  county.  The  letter  is  most 
remarkable,  not  only  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  higher  education  in 
America  at  the  close  of  the  Bevoiution,  but  as  clearly  foreshadowing 
that  broad  educational  policy  which  Jefferson  afterwards  adopted  for 
the  University  of  Virginia  in  securing  its  first  professors  from  Europe. 

Tbe  project  for  an  academy  in  Albemarle  County  slumbered  until 
1803,  when  the  institution  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature ;  but  it  re- 
mained on  paper  only,  until  after  Mr.  Jefferson's  election  to  the  board 
of  trustees,  March  23, 1814.  From  that  election  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  development  process  of  the  Albemarle  Academy  into  the 
University  of  Virginia.  After  long  years  of  inquiry  and  reflection,  Jef- 
ferson had  evolved  in  his  own  mind  a  system  of  higher  education,  of 
which  William  and  Mary  College  had  supplied  the  original  germ.  That 
system  was  now  to  be  grafted  upon  Albemarle  Academy  and  made  to 
flourish  under  Jefferson's  own  eye. 

He  was  present  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Peter 
Can*  was  chosen  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  report  a  plan  for  raising  funds.  The  committee  reported 
within  ten  days ;  subscriptions  were  recommended,  a  lottery  was  pro- 
posed, and  Jefferson  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  petition  the 
Legislature  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certain  glebe  lands  in  Albe. 
marie  County.  A  committee  was  soon  appointed  to  select  a  site  for 
the  academy,  who  reported  August  19,  1814,  in  favor  of  placing  the 
academy  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Charlottesville,  and  presented  a 
plan  for  improving  the  site.  In  all  probability  this  plan  was  drawn  by 
Jefferson,  who  certainly  prepared  the  ground-plan  of  Central  College, 
which  became  the  University  of  Virginia.  Albemarle  Academy,  al- 
though it  existed  only  on  paper,  is  important  historically,  for  it  was  tbe 
legal  foundation  of  those  two  higher  institutions,  and  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  educational  correspondence  with  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper 
and  Peter  Carr. 

DR.  THOMAS  OOOPEB. 

Dr.  Thomas  Cooper  was  an  Englishman  by  birth  and  the  son-in-law 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  the  English  philosopher.  With  him  Cooper  came 
out  to  America,  and  found  refuge  from  political  and  religious  persecu- 
tion in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.'  Both  were  liberals  in  politics  and 
in  religion.  Cooper  edited  his  father-in-law's  writings  and  acquired 
the  reputation  of  being  a  Unitarian,  which  greatly  impeded  his  scien- 
tific career  in  this  country.  The  man  was  well  versed  in  the  natural 
sciences,  particularly  in  chemistry,*  physics,  and  physiology.  To  all 
the  excellence  of  scientific  training  and  a  well-rounded  university  cult- 

*  Jefferson  mentiona  Priestley  and  Cooper  in  a  letter  to  Tench  Coxe,  dated  Montioello, 
Hay  1,  1794 :  *'  I  am  sorry  Mr.  Cooper  and  Priestley  did  not  take  a  more  general  sur- 
vey of  our  country  before  they  fixed  themselves.  I  think  they  might  have  promoted 
their  own  advantage  by  it,  and  have  aided  the  introduction  of  Improvement  where 
it  is  more  wanting.'' 
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nrOy  he  added  a  special  aptitude  for  the  law  and  for  political  science. 
He  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  in  this  country  upon  the  subject  of 
political  economy,  and  he  was  absolutely  the  first  to  introduce  the  study 
of  Roman  law  by  his  edition  of  Justinian,^  with  analogies  and  contrasts 

1  Upon  inquiry  at  the  UniveiBity  of  Virginia,  the  writer  learned  from  Professor* 
Minort  the  head  of  the  law  department,  that  he  owned  a  copy  of  Cooper's  work 
OQ  Roman  law.    Amid  the  varied  interests  attending  the  writer's  harried  visit  he 
neglected  to  note  the  exact  title  of  Cooper's  work.    He  owes  the  following  informa^ 
tion  to  the  conrtesy  of  Mr.  Minor : 

"  Law  DBPARTBfBmr,  Univerbitt  of  Viroikia, 

'*  December  1,1887. 

"  In  pnrsoance  of  yonrs  of  30th  nltimo,  received  this  morning,  I  inclose  a  copy  of 
the  title-page  of  Cooper's  Institates,  with  the  nnmher  of  pages  covering  each  part  of 
the  eonteifta,  showing  also  that  the  volume  is  ordinary  law  octavo.  It  containa 
nothing  hut  Tribonian's  elementary  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  of  the  intended 
CorpHM  JurU  CivilUf  and  especially  of  that  part  known  as  the  Pandects  or  Digest.  The 
English  translation  of  Dr.  Cooper  is  ranged  side  by  side  with  Justinian's  Latin  text ; 
80  ihat  the  latter  alone  would  embrace  about  250  octavo  pages.  Cooper's  translation 
is  founded  upon  that  of  Harris,  and  diifeis  from  it  only  in  occasionally  employing  a 
more  oondenaed  expression.  His  notes  owe  very  little  to  Harris,  and  in  the  main  ap- 
pear to  me,  who  am  only  a  sciolist  in  the  Roman  law,  Jndicious  and  instructive.  It 
is  certainly  remarkable  that  in  England,  as  weU  as  with  us,  the  study  of  Roman  Juris- 
prudence  should  have  been  so  slowly  introduced  amongst  the  professors  of  the  com- 
mon law ;  and  especially  as  amongst  the  practitioners  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and 
the  courts  of  admiralty  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  had  been  cultivated  from  the 
time  of  Stephen,  in  the  eleventh  century.  Lord  Mansfield  seems  to  have  stood  alone, 
amongst  the  frequenters  of  Westminster  Hall,  in  his  knowledge  of  Roman  law,  and 
Jodge  Story  and  Chancellor  Kent  pretty  much  monopolized  it  in  the  United  Statea 
until  comparatively  a  few  years  ago.  I  suppose  its  being  the  basis  of  the  law  of 
Louisiana  may  have  given  some  impulse  to  the  more  recent  tendency  to  study  it.  In 
1843  Makelday's  Compendium  of  Modem  Civil  Law,  edited  by  Kaufmann,  was  pub- 
lished in  New  Tork,  but  I  have  the  impression  that  its  circulation  was  very  limited ; 
and  to  this  day  with  us  the  acquaintance  with  the  Carpue  JurU  CivUU  and  with  the 
commentators  is  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  title-page  of  Cooper's  Institutes,  as  described  by 
ProfiBssor  Minor :  The  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  Notes,  by  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq. 
[Second  edition.]  New  Tork:  Halstead  and  Voorhees,  Law  Publishers,  Comer  of 
Nassau  and  Cedar  Streets.    1841. 

Pages. 
Index  to  notes  and  references 1...      xxi 

Dr.  Cooi>er's  preface v 

Harris's  account  of  rise  and  progress  of  Roman  law vi 

Institutes,  Proemium 4 

Body  of  work 386. 

Novels,  extracts  from  De  Suocessione 10 

Dr.  Cooper's  notes,  etc 20^ 

Index 21 

Total 65» 

A  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  Cooper's  Institutes  of  Justinian,  prepared  when 
Cooper  was  professor  of  chemistry  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  and  published  at  Philadelphia,. 
181S,  was  presented  to  the  writer  of  this  report  by  one  of  his  students  from  Penn- 
sylvania, after  the  above  account  of  the  edition  of  1841  had  been  received  from  Pro- 
fessor Minor. 
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between  the  EngliBh  and  the  Boman  law — a  work  which  led  Jefferson 
to  propose  a  history  of  the  common  law  and  the  stady  of  historical 
jarispmdence.^  Cooper  was  driven  to  the  practice  of  law  as  a  livelihood 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  rose  to  the  position  of  a  jndge.  Hence  he  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Jefferson's  correspondence  as  Jndge  Cooper, 
although  more  nsnally  known  in  American  educational  history  as  Dr. 
Cooper.    He  was  for  a  time  professor  in  Dickinson  College,  and  was  after- 

>  Jefferson  anticipated  some  of  the  modem  tendencies  of  legal  edncation.  Very  iu- 
tereeting  views  with  reference  to  historical  jnrispmdence  and  a  proper  course  of  legal 
study  are  to  be  found  in  his  letter  to  Cooper,  dated  January  16, 1814,  and  in  his  ad- 
vice to  Dabney  TerreU,  February  26,  1821.  (See  Works,  VII,  206, 209, 382, 414.)  Jef- 
ferson's views  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  law  were  as  advanced  aa  his  views  of  edn- 
cation. As  early  as  the  time  of  the  Revolution  he  attempted  to  pnt  the  l&ws  of  Vir- 
ginia into  simple,  straightforward,  intelligible  English.  He  once  said  to  Cabell,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1817:  "I  dislike  the  verbose  and  intricate  style  of  the  modem  English 
statutes,  and  in  our  revised  code  I  endeavored  to  restore  it  to  the  simple  one  of  the 
ancient  statutes,  in  such  original  bills  as  I  drew  in  that  work.  I  suppose  the  reform- 
ation has  not  been  acceptable,  as  it  has  been  little  followed." 

A  valuable  article  on  *'  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  Legislator  "  was  published  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Law  Journal  for  December,  1887,  by  R.  G.  Kean,  Esq.  He  says  that  the  inflnenoe 
of  Jefferson  in  the  reformation  of  the  tautological  style  of  legal  expression  made  itself 
felt  in  the  Virginia  code  of  1849,  prepared  by  the  late  Conway  Robinson  and  John  M. 
Patton.  The  laws  of  Virginia,  as  revised  by  Jefferson,  Wythe,  [and  Pendleton,]  were 
reported  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  aU  embraced  within  ninety  folio  pages. 
Bills  for  a  system  of  public  education  and  a  bill  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  were  among 
these  proposed  laws.  Among  them,  also,  was  the  famous  statute  establishing  religions 
freedom,  passed  August  13, 1786,  when  Jefferson  was  in  Paris.  It  excited  great  in- 
terest in  Europe  among  diplomatic  circles  and  was  inserted  in  the  Enoyclopidie. 
The  criminal  law  was  wonderfully  improved  by  Jefferson.  He  eliminated  the  barbar- 
ous features  of  English  penal  law,  and  reduced  the  cases  requiring  the  death  penalty 
from  twenty-nine  to  two,— treason  and  murder.  This  portion  of  Jefferson's  work  as  a 
legislator  is  remarkable  for  his  citations  from  the  original  Anglo-Saxon  laws  (see 
Works,  rV,  146). 

In  regard  to  slavery,  Jefferson  and  his  fellow  commissioners  not  only  reported  a  bill 
prohibiting  the  further  importation  of  slaves  (which  was  one  of  the  first  laws  passed, 
1778;  see  Hening,  IX,  471),  but  were  prepared  to  report  in  favor  of  emancipation 
of  all  of  slave  descent  born  after  the  passage  of  the  act  Just  named;  but  the  public 
mind  woul^  not  bear  the  proposition  then,  *'  nor  will  it  bear  it  even  at  this  day,"  said 
Jefferson  in  his  memoir  in  1821.  '*  Yet  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  must  bear  it  and 
adopt  it,  or  worae  will  follow.  Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of  fet« 
than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free."  There  is  an  interesting  letter  on  abolition  in 
Jefferson's  Works,  VII,  408.  Jefferson  prepared  statutes  which  swept  away  the  Eng- 
lish laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture,  with  every  vestige  of  feudalism.  So  perfect 
was  his  statute  of  descents  that  'Mn  the  experience  of  a  completed  century  but  one 
single  doubt  as  to  the  construction  and  effect  of  any  part  of  it  has  arisen.  That  single 
doubt  was  resolved  by  the  case  of  Davis  v.  Sowe,  6  Randolph,  355."  Even  that  case, 
it  is  said,  was  decided  by  principles  contained  in  the  original  act. 

The  above  statement  is  condensed  from  Mr.  Kean's  interesting  and  suggestive  ar- 
ticle. Similar  views  are  expressed  in  2  Minor's  Institutes  (3d  ed.),  pp.  467-470, 
531-534,  and  in  1  /d.,  6.  Upon  Jefferson's  favorite  idea  of  gradual  emancipation, 
which  would  have  been  good  statesmanship  and  good  economy  for  the  South,  see 
Madison's  Writings,  III,  133  ei  aeq,,  and  IV,  274.  There  is  an  article  by  A.  D.  White 
on  «•  Jefferson  and  Slavery"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Vol.  IX,  1862,  p.  29. 
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\7ard8  a  leotarer  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  connection  with 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  with  Sonth  Carolina  College,  where  he 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Francis  Lieber,  will  be  described  in 
other  connections. 

Cooper  is  mentioned  in  Jefferson's  first  published  letter  to  his  friend, 
Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Jnne  27, 1810,  in  a  most  graphic  way :  *<  I  enclose  you 
a  letter  from  Jndge  Cooper,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  political  refugee  with 
Dr.  Priestley  from  the  fires  and  mobs  of  Birmingham.  He  is  one  of  the 
ablest  men  in  America,  and  that  in  several  branches  of  science.  The 
law  opinion  which  he  mentions  I  have  received,  and  a  more  luminous 
one  has  not  been  seen.  The  best  pieces  on  political  economy  which 
have  been  written  in  this  country  were  by  Cooper.  He  is  a  great  chem- 
ist, and  now  proposes  to  resume  his  mineralogical  studies  on  this  sub- 
ject; you  will  perceive  that  he  wishes  a  correspondent  in  our  State.  1 
know  of  nobody  to  whom  I  can  so  advantageously  commit  him  as  to 
yoorself."  Although  Cabell  was  unwilling,  from  his  connection  with 
pohtics,  to  revert  to  mineralogical  studies  once  pursued  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  yet  Jefferson  continued  to  correspond  with  Cooper,  who 
gave  him  much  practical  advice  representing  English  university  ex- 
I)erience.  The  importance  of  this  advice  to  Jefferson  may  be  suggested 
by  the  fact  that  Cooper  was  the  first  chosen  professor  of  natural  sci- 
ence and  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  that  his  opinion  was  • 
courted  with  reference  to  filling  the  chair  of  language  and  history. 

JEFFERSON'S  COBBESPONDENOE  WITH  OOOPEB. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Jefferson's  educational  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Cooper  begin  to  have  a  local  and  definite  significance  just  before 
the  attempted  revival  of  Albemarle  Academy,  and  that  the  correspond- 
ence proceeds  upon  that  local  basis  of  university  education.  On  the 
16tti  of  January,  1814,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Cooper :  r^ 

*<  I  have  long  had  under  contemplation,  and  been  collecting  materials 
for  the  plan  of  an  university  in  Virginia  which  should  comprehend  all 
the  sciences  useful  to  us,  and  none  others.  The  general  idea  is  sug- 
gested in  the  Notes  on  Virginia,  Qa.  14.  This  would  probably  absorb 
the  functions  of  William  and  Mary  College,  and  transfer  them  to  a 
healthier  and  more  central  position :  perhaps  to  the  neighborhood  of  this 
place.  The  long  and  lingering  decline  of  William  and  Mary,  the  death 
of  its  last  president  [Bishop  Madison],  its  location  and  climate,  force  on 
us  the  wish  for  a  new  institution  more  convenient  to  our  country  gen- 
erallyj  and  better  ada[)ted  to  the  present  state  of  science.  I  have  been 
told  there  will  be  an  efibrt  in  the  present  session  of  our  Legislature  to 
efifect  such  an  establishment.  I  confess,  however,  that  I  have  not  great 
confidence  that  this  will  be  done.  Should  it  happen,  it  would  offer 
places  worthy  of  you,  and  of  which  you  are  worthy.  It  might  produce, 
too,  a  bidder  for  the  apparatus  and  library  of  Dr.  Priestley,  to  which 
they  might  add  mine  on  their  own  terms.    This  consists  of  about  seven 
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or  eight  thousand  Tolames,  the  best  chosen  collection  of  its  size  prob- 
ably in  America,  and  containing  a  great  mass  of  what  is  most  rare  and 
valuable,  and  especially  what  relates  to  America."^ 

A  few  mouths  later,  Au^st  25, 1814,  Jefferson  again  writes  to  Dr. 
iCooper,  from  Monticello,  concerning  the  project  for  a  university,  and 
asks  advice  respecting  the  courses  of  study :  '^  In  my  letter  of  January 
16tb,  I  mentioned  to  you  that  it  had  long  been  in  contemplation  to  get 
a  university  established  in  this  State,  in  which  all  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence useful  to  usy  and  at  thU  day,  should  be  taught  in  their  highest  de- 
gree, and  that  this  institution  should  be  incorporated  with  the  college 
and  funds  of  William  and  Mary.  But  what  are  the  sciences  useful  to 
us,  and  at  this  day  thought  useful  to  anybody  T  A  glance  over  Bacon's 
arbor  Bcientice  will  show  the  foundation  for  this  question,  and  how  many 
of  his  ramifications  of  science  are  now  lopt  off  as  nugatory.  To  be 
prepared  for  this  new  establishment,  I  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascer- 
tain those  branches  which  men  of  sense,  as  well  as  of  science,  deem 
worthy  of  cultivation.  To  the  statements  which  I  have  obtained  from 
other  sources,  I  should  highly  value  an  addition  of  one  from  yourself. 
You  know  our  country,  its  pursuits,  its  faculties,  its  relations  with 
others,  its  means  of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  institution  of  gen- 
eral science,  and  the  spirit  of  economy  with  which  it  requires  that  these 
should  be  administered.  Will  you,  then,  so  far  contribute  to  our  views 
as  to  consider  this  subject,  to  make  a  statement  of  the  branches  of  sci- 
ence which  you  think  worthy  of  being  taught,  as  I  have  before  said,  at 
this  day  and  in  this  country  T  But  to  accommodate  them  to  our  econ- 
omy, it  will  be  necessary  further  to  distribute  them  into  groups,  each 
group  comprehending  as  many  branches  as  one  industrious  professor 
may  competently  teach,  and,  as  much  as  may  be,  a  duly  associated  fam- 
ily or  class  of  kindred  sciences.  The  object  of  this  is  to  bring  the 
whole  circle  of  useful  science  under  the  direction  of  the  smallest  nt\pi- 
ber  of  professors  possible,  and  that  our  means  may  be  so  frugally  em- 
ployed as  to  effect  the  greatest  possible  good.  We  are  about  to  make 
an  effort  for  the  introduction  of  this  institution."^ 

On  the  10th  of  September,  but  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after  the 
letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  quoted  above,  Jefferson  addressed  him  again  in 
langusige  indicating  that  his  plan  was  ripening  fast: 

<^I  regret  much  that  I  was  so  late  in  consulting  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  academy  we  wish  to  establish  here.  The  progress  of  that  business 
has  obliged  me  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees — a  plan  for  its  organization.  I  send  you  a  copy  of  it  with  a 
broad  jnargin,  that,  if  your  answer  to  mine  of  August  25th  be  not  on 
the  way,  you  may  be  so  good  as  to  write  your  suggestions  either  in  the 
margin  or  on  a  separate  paper.  We  shall  still  be  able  to  avail  ourselves 
of  them  by  way  of  amendments.'' 

1  Writings  of  JeffersoD,  VI,  *^4.  >  Writings  of  Jefferson,  VI,  371-42. 
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letter  to  peter  carr. 

The  address  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Albemarle 
Academy,  of  which  a  copy  was  submitted  by  Jefferson  to  Dr.  Cooper 
for  farther  suggestions,  was  a  letter  to  Peter  Garr,  dated  Monticello, 
September  7, 1814.  It  is  the  most  important  document  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  Virginia,  for  it  defines  Jefferson's  educational 
views  as  matured  after  more  than  thirty  years  of  reflection,  from  the 
time  when  he  first  draughted  a  bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. The  letter^  was  originally  printed  in  the  Bichmond  Enquirer  for 
the  purpose  of  popularizing  Jefferson'^  views.  It  was  reprinted  in 
1817  in  a  pamphlet  called  ^'Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  a  Sys- 
tem of  Public  Education  for  the  State  of  Virginia,"  which  is  absolutely 
the  oldest  and  most  original  collection  of  materials  upon  the  origin  of 
the  University.  It  is  also  reprinted  in  the  appendix  to  the  published 
letters  of  Jefferson  and  Oabell.  This  letter  to  Garr  not  only  contains 
the  plan  of  organization  for  the  academy  mentioned  in  Jefferson's  letter 
to  Dr.  Cooper,  but  it  suggests  the  possibility  of  expanding  that  institu- 
tion into  a  college,  with  professional  schools.  Jefferson's  inquiries  and 
his  general  plan  of  organization  appear  to  have  elicited  three  letters 
of  comment  from  Dr.  Cooper,  written  in  quick  succession,  September 
15, 21,  and  22,  but  all  arriving  at  Monticello  in  the  same  mail.  The 
first  of  these  letters  Jefferson  returned  to  Cooper,  who  wished  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  Portfolio.  ^^It  will  give  our  young  men,"  said  Jefferson,^ 
''some  idea  of  what  constitutes  an  educated  man."  With  Cooper's 
views  that  "a  professorship  of  theology  should  have  no  place  in  our  insti- 
tution," Jefferson  quite  agreed,  although  he  included  it  in  his  original 
plan  as  communicated  to  Peter  Carr. 

The  following  extracts  and  summary  of  the  letter,  which  may  be 

called  the  literary  foundation  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  will  not 

*  be  without  general  interest  to  students  of  American  educational  history: 

"  On  tiie  subject  of  the  academy  or  college  proposed  to  be  established 
in  our  neighborhood,  I  promised  the  trustees  that  I  would  prepare  for 
them  a  plan,  adapted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  our  slender  funds,  but 
susceptible  of  being  enlarged,  either  by  their  own  growth,  or  by  acce|i; 
sion  from  other  quarters.  I  have  long  entertained  the  hope  that  this, 
our  native  State,  would  take  up  the  subject  of  education,  and  make  an 
establishment,  either  with  or  without  incorporation  into  that  of  William 
and  Mary,  where  every  branch  of  science^  deemed  useful  at  this  day, 
should  be  taught  in  its  highest  degree.  With  this  view,  I  have  lost  no 
occasion  of  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  organization  of  the  best 
seminaries  in  other  countries,  and  with  the  opinions  of  the  most  en- 
lightened individuals  on  the  subject  of  the  sciences  worthy  of  a  place 

-  -         ■ — 

'  Itappeared  in  Nilea'a  Register,  March  16, 1816. 

'Jefferson's  reply,  October  7,  1814,  to  Dr.  Cooper's  comments  appears  to  hare  been 
naed  by  the  former,  together  with  the  letter  to  Peter  Carr  and  other  doonments,  for 
aniTersity  propaganda.    See  Correspondence  with  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  pp.  36,  37. 
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^An  sach  an  institation.  In  order  to  pi*epare  what  I  had  promised  oar 
trustees  I  have  lately  revised  these  several  plans  with  attention ;  and 
I  am  strnck  with  the  diversity  of  arrangement  observable  in  them,  no 
two  being  alike.  Yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  several  arrangements 
have  been  the  subject  of  mature  reflection  by  wise  and  learned  men, 
who,  contemplating  local  circumstances,  have  adapted  them  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  section  of  society  for  which  they  have  been  framed.  I  am 
strengthened  in  this  conclusion  by  an  examination  of  each  separately, 
and  a  conviction  that  no  one  of  them,  if  adopted  without  change,  would 
be  suited  to  the  circumstances  and  pursuit  of  our  country.  The  ex- 
ample they  have  set,  then,  is  authority  for  us  to  select  from  their  dif- 
ferent institutions  the  materials  which  are  good /or  us,  and,  with  them, 
to  erect  a  structure  whose  arrangement  shall  correspond  with  our  own 
social  condition,  and  shall  admit  of  enlargement  in  proportion  to  the 
encouragement  it  may  merit  and  receive." 

GENERAIi  VIEW  OF  EDUCATION. 

After  this  sensible  introduction,  which  contains  a  wholesome  warning 
against  mere  imitation  in  educational  establishments  and  a  proper  rec- 
ognition of  peculiar  local  conditions  in  every  individual  foundation,  Jef- 
ferson proceeds  to  survey  the  general  field  of  education  and  to  mark  out 
that  particular  portion  to  be  occupied  by  the  proposed  institution  in  his 
immediate  neighborhood.  [He considers  thelsubject  under  three  heads: 
elementary  schools,  general  schools,  and  professional  schools.  Under 
the  first  head  he  observes  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government  to  see  that 
every  citizen  is  educated  according  to  his  condition  and  pursuits  in 
life.  He  divides  the  mass  of  citizens  inta.the  laboring  and  the  learned 
classes,  including  under  the  former  agricultural  labor  and  handicrafts, 
and  under  the  latter  certain  skilled  labor  and  technical  knowledge* 
Elementary  schools  will  suffice  for  the  laboring  classesi^  Jefferson  notes  * 
the  fact  that  a  plan  was  once  proposed  to  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
divide  every  county  into  hundreds  or  wards,  five  or  six  miles  square,  each 
ward  to  have  its  own  schools j'  for  the  elementary  Education  of  the  chil- 
dren in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  geogra^y.|  He  expresses  the 
hope  tbut  this  project,  once  ineffectually  attempted,  may  be  resumed 
^<  in  a  more  promising  form."  'Passing  to  the  second  head,  Jefferson  re- 
marks that  pupils  leaving  the'elementary  schools  will  separate  into  two 
classes,  for  the  pursuit  of  labor  and  science,  respectively.  Pupils  des- 
tined for  the  latter  will  go  to  college,  where  higher  education  is  afforded 
\by  general  schools  and  is  specialized  in  professional  schools.  The 
learned  class  he  divides  into  two  sections :  first,  those  destined  for  pro* 
fessional  life ;  and  second,  the  wealthy,  who  ''  may  aspire  to  share  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  or  live  with  usefulness  and  respect 
in  the  private  ranks  of  life."  Both  the  learned  and  the  wealthy  will 
require  the  higher  education,  but  the  former  will  need  to  specialize  and 
pass  from  the  general  to  professional  schools. , 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  SCIENCES.  x 

\ 

t  Jefferson  then  attempts  to  classify  the  branches  of  useful  science^^^ 
which  ongh  t  to  be  taught  in  the  general  schools.    He  groups  them  under 
three  departments:  language,  mathematics,  and  philosophy.    In  the 
first  department  he  arranges  languages  and  history,  ancient  and  mod^ 
era ;  grammar,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  and  oratory,  and  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.    '^  History,''  he  says,  <'is  here  associated  with 
languages,  not  as  a  kindreil  subject,  but  on  a  principle  of  economy,  be- 
cause both  may  be  attain^  by  the  same  course  of  reading,  if  books  are 
selected  with  that  view."  TThis  thought,  originally  advanced  by  Jefferson 
as  the  basis  of  elementary  education,  became  in  the  person  of  George 
Long,  the  classical  historian,  one  of  the  ideal  corner-stones  of  the  Unir 
versity  of  Yirginia.  1  Under  the  head  of  mathematics  Jefi'erson  classified^ 
the  following  sciences:  pure  mathematics,  physico-mathematics,  physics 
chemistry^  mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  anatomy,  and  the  theory  of  / 
medicine.  |  ^ 

^nder  philosophy  he  grouped  ideology,  ethics,  the  law  of  nature  and 
of  nations,  government,  and  political  economy.  By  the  term  ideology 
Jefferson  meant  simply  the  science  of  the  human  understanding.  \  He 
borrowed  his  novel  term  from  a  French  writer,  Count  Destutt  Tracy, 
member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Institute  of  France,  whose  treatise  on 
the  Elements  of  Ideology  was  first  published  in  France  in  the  year  180l| 
and  is  reported  by  Jefferson  to  have  been  condemned  by  Napoleon  as 
^'  the  dark  and  metaphysical  doctrine  of  Ideology,  which,  diving  into  first 
causes,  founds  on  this  basis  a  legislation  of  the  people."  ^  This  work, 
which  the  present  generation  would  probably  condemn  on  other  grounds, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  Jefferson,  who  wished  to  establish 
democracy  upon  a  philosophical  basis. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

Let  ns  observe  what  Jefferson  said  to  Peter  Carr  concerning  profes^^ . 
sional  schools,  the  third  and  last  topic  of  the  discussion.!,  To  these  schools 
would  come  those  students  who  propose  to  make  learning  their  profes- 
sion, and  who  wish  to  pursue  particular  sciences  with  more  minuteness 
and  detail  than  is  possible  in  the  college  proper,  which  would  give 
simply  a  liberal  education.    <<  In  these  professional  schools  each  science 
is  to  be  taught  in  the  highest  degree  it  has  yet  attained."    Here  Jeffer- 
son discovers  the  real  university  idea,  and  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of 
specialization  for  a  definite  purpose.    '*  To  these  professional  schools  '  * 
will  come,"  he  says,  '*  the  lawyer  to  the  school  of  law ;  the  ecclesiastic  to 
that  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  the  physician  to  those  of  the 
practice  of  medicine,  niateria raedica,  pharmacy,  and  surgery ;  the  mill-- 
taiy  man  to  that  of  military  and  naval  architecture  and  projectiles ;  the 
agricultor  to  that  of  rural  economy ;  the  gentleman,  the  architect,  the. 
pleasure  gardener,  painter,  and  musician,  to  the  school  of  fine  arts." 

.^  I  Jefferson's  letter  to  Colonel  Duane,  April  4,  1813. 
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TEOHNICAIi  EDTTOATION. 

Besides  the  aniversity  idea  and  the  thought  of  these  special  schools, 
JkTefferson,  in  his  letter  to  Garr,  clearly  anticipated  the  modern  idea  of 
technical  edocation.  He  proposed  what  he  called  a  ^<  school  of  technical 
philosophy,''  where  certain  of  the  higher  branches  should  be  taught  in 
abridged  form  to  meet  practical  wants.  ^^  To  such  a  school,"  he  said,  ^<  will 
€ome  the  mariner,  carpenter,  shipwright,  pump-maker,  dock-maker, 
mechanist,  optician,  metallurgist,  founder,  cutler,  druggist,  brewer,  vint- 
ner, distiller,  dyer,  painter,  bleacher,  soap-maker,  tanner,  powder-maker, 
salt-maker,  glass-maker,  to  learn  as  much  as  shall  be  necessary  to  pursue 
their  art  understandingly ,  of  the  sciences  of  geometry,  mechanics,  statics, 
hydrostatics,  hydraulics,  hydrodynamics,  navigation,  astronomy,  geog- 
raphy, optics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
Vbotany,  mineralogy,  and  pharmacy."  In  this  school  of  technology  Jef- 
ferson proposed  to  group  the  students  in  convenient  classes  for  element- 
ary and  practical  instruction  by  lectures,  to  be  given  in  the  evening,  so 
as  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  labor  in  the  day-time.  Military  exercises 
were  to  be  required  oa  certain  days  throughout  the  entire  course  for 
all  grades  of  students]  Thus  the  features  of  military  schools,  techno- 
logical institutes,  and  modem  agricultural  colleges  were  associated  with 
the  higher  education  in  a  people^s  university,  as  conceived  by  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Of  course  Jefferson  did  not  expect  to  realize  all  at  once  this  educa- 
tional scheme  as  proposed  to  Peter  Garr.  He  urged  as  a  practicable 
beginning  the  establishment  of  a  general  school  or  college,  with  four 
professorships,  grouping,  (1)  language  and  history,  belles-lettres,  rhet- 
oric, and  oratory;  (2)  mathematics,  physics,  etc.;  (3)  chemistry  and 
other  natural  sciences;  (4)  philosophy,  which,  in^his  view,  included 
political  science.  He  said  these  professorships  ^'  must  be  subdivided 
Irom  time  to  time,  as  our  means  increase,  until  each  professor  shall  have 
no  more  under  his  care  than  he  can  attend  to  with  advantage  to  his  pu- 
pils and  ease  to  himself."  With  further  increase  of  resources,  profes- 
sional schools  were  to  be  added.  Such  were  the  fundamental  lines  of 
thought  which  gave  shape  to  the  first  project  for  a  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  Jefferson's  own  neighborhood.  Like  the  preliminary  drawings 
of  a  great  artist,  these  bold  outlines  have  a  permanent  interest  to  the 
student. 

JEFFERSON'S  APPEAL  TO  CABELL  IN  THE  LEaiSLATURS. 

Peter  Garr  sent  the  letter  which  Jefferson  had  written  him  to  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  together  with  other  documents  prepared  by  Jefferson 
in  the  interest  of  the  Albemarle  Academy.  That  member  appears  to 
have  held  them  back  for  some  unaccountable  reason.  On  the  6th  of  Jan* 
uary,  1815,  Jefferson  wrote  as  follows  to  his  energetic  friend,  Joseph  G. 
Gabell :  <<  Gould  the  petition  which  the  Albemarle  Academy  addressed 
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to  our  Legislature  have  succeeded  at  the  late  session,  a  little  aid  addi- 
tional to  the  objects  of  that  would  have  enabled  us  to  have  here  imme- 
diately the  best  seminary  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  know  to  whom 
P.  Carr  (president  of  the  board  of  trustees)  committed  the  petition  and 
papers;  but  I  have  seen  no  trace  of  their  having  been  offered.  Think- 
ing it  x^ossible  you  may  not  have  seen  them,  I  send  for  your  perusal  the 
copies  I  retained  for  my  own  use.  They  consist:  (1)  Of  a  letter  to  him, 
sketching,  at  the  request  of  the  trustees,  a  plan  for  the  institution ;  (2) 
one  to  Judge  Cooper,  in  answer  to  some  obsei*vations  he  had  favored 
me  with^  on  the  plan ;  (3)  a  copy  of  the  petition  of  the  trustees ;  (4)  a 
copy  of  the  act  we  wished  from  the  Legislature.  They  are  long,  but 
as  tee  always  counted  on  you  as  the  main  pillar  of  their  support^  and 
we  shall  probably  return  to  the  cliarge  at  the  next  session^  the  trouble  of 
reading  them  will  come  upon  you,  and  as  well  now  as  then.  The  lot- 
tery allowed  by  the  former  act,  the  proceeds  of  our  two  glebes,  and  our 
dividend  of  the  literary  fund,  with  the  reorganization  of  the  institc^ 
tion,  are  what  was  asked  for  in  that  petition.  In  addition  to  this,  if  we^ 
could  obtain  a  loan  for  four  or  five  years  only  of  $7,000  or  $8,000,  / 
think  I  have  it  now  in  my  power  to  obtain  three  of  the  ablest  characters  in 
the  world  to  fill  tlie  highet  professorships  of  what  in  the  plan  is  called  the 
second  or  general  grade  of  education ;  three  such  characters  as  are  not 
in  a  single  university  of  Europe ;  and  for  those  of  language  and  mathe- 
matics, a  part  of  the  same  grade,  able  professors  doubtless  could  also 
be  readily  obtained.  With  these  characters  I  should  not  be  a&aid  to 
say  that  the  circle  of  the  sciences  composing  that  second  or  general 
grade  would  be  more  profoundly  taught  here  than  in  any  institution  in 
the  United  States,  and  I  might  go  farther." 

It  is  very  interesting  to  observe,  in  this  same  letter  to  Cabell,  that 
Jefferson  says  he  has  lately  received  a  letter  from  Jean  Baptiste  Say, 
who  was  contemplating  a  removal  to  America,  ''and  to  this  neighbor- 
hood." Undoubtedly  Jefferson  had  him  in  mind  as  '^  one  of  the  three 
ablest  characters  in  the  world  "  for  a  professorship  in  the  new  institu- 
tion. Virginia  would  indeed  have  had  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
representatives  of  economics,  if  Jean  Baptiste  Say^  had  been  per- 
suaded to  come,  as  at  one  time  seemed  highly  probable.  Another  of 
the  three  prospective  members  of  the  faculty  was  undoubtedly  Thomas 
Cooper,  who  would  at  that  time  have  represented  chemistry,  and  natural 
science  in  general,  better  than  any  itfan  of  Jefferson's  acquaintance 
in  America.  The  third  genius  must  have  been  a  philosopher,  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  letter,  Jefferson  had  as  yet  no  one  in  view  for 
either  language  or  mathematics.  Possibly  the  ''  ideologist "  was  to  be 
Count  Destutt  Tracy,  for  whose  writings  Jefferson  was  making  vig- 
orous propaganda  at  this  very  time.  It  was  certainly  correspond-/ 
ence  with  such  men  as  these  that  made  Jefferson  so  eager  to  develop 

1  On  Bay's  project  of  removing  to*"  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottesville,  on  which  he 
has  cast  his  eye^"  see  Jefferson's  letter  to  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  December  27,  1814. 
17036— No.  2 5 
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a  local  academy  Into  a  larger  institation,  where  genins  could  find  free 
•cope. 

THB  LITKRARY  FUIVI). 

Aa  early  aa  1810  the  Legidatore  of  Virginia  had  institated  the  so-called 
literary  Ihnd.  A  bill,  drawn  np  by  James  Barbonr  and  presented  by  a 
committee  of  which  Mr.  Cabell  was  a  member,  was  passed  that  year  and 
appropriated  *'  certain  escheats,  i>enalties,  and  forfeitores  to  the  en- 
cooragement  of  learning."  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  influ- 
ence of  Jefferson,  through  Cabell,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  enactment, 
althongh  the  credit  of  it  was  claimed  by  Governor  Barboor  in  an  ad- 
dress at  a  planters'  convention  in  Richmond,  in  1836.^  In  the  winter  of 
181ft-16  Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported  to  the  lower  hoose  a  measure  favoring  the  increase  of  the  liter- 
ary flind  by  the  addition  of  the  debt  then  dne  to  Virginia  by  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  Stotes  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  war  of  1812. 
This  report^  which  was  adopted,  is  the  origin  of  Mr.  Mercer's  rival  claim 
to  the  honor  of  estoblishing  the  literary  fund,  which  claim  he  advanced  in 
an  address  on  popular  education,  published  in  1826.  Undoubtedly  both 
Governor  Barbonr  and  Mr.  Mercer  deserve  individual  credit  for  their 
part  in  laying  what  afterward  became  one  of  the  most  substantial  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  the  University  of  Virginia ;  but  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  forces  of  legislation  are  always  very  complex,  and  that  the 
secret  springs  of  action  are  not  always  seen.  Some  light  is  thrown 
upon  Mr.  Mercer's  report  by  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to  Jeffer- 
son, written  by  Cabell,  January  24, 1816 :  <<  Since  writing  the  enclosed 
letter  I  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Mercer,  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  to 
whom  I  had  lent  your  letter  to  Mr.  Carr,  upon  being  informed  by  him 
that  he  had  it  in  contemplation  to  endeavor  to  get  a  considerable  part 
of  the  debt  due  from  the  General  Government  to  the  State  of  Virginia 
appropriated  to  the  establishment  of  a  grand  scheme  of  education.  He 
appears  much  pleased  with  your  view  of  the  subject,  and  as  he  proposes 
to  make  a  report  to  the  lower  house,  concurs  with  me  in  the  propriety 
of  availing  the  country  of  the  light  you  have  shed  upon  this  great  in- 
terest of  the  community.  Would  you  object  to  the  publication  of  your 
letter  to  Mr.  Carrt  Indeed,  sir,  I  may  take  the  liberty  to  have  your 
letter  printed  before  I  can  get  your  answer.'  I  do  not  believe  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  make  at  this  time  so  great  an  appropriation  as  the 
one  proposed  by  Mr.  Mercer ;  but  I  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to 

>  Rnffln's  Farmer's  Begiater,  Ul,  688,  quoted  in  the  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and 
Cabell.  50. 

*  Jefferson  oonsentedi  February  2, 1816,  to  the  publication  of  his  letter,  and  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Richmond  Enquirer  about  that  time.  On  the  21st  of  February,  1816» 
Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson :  ''  Ton  will  have  teen  your  letter  to  B£r.  Carr  in  the  En- 
quirer. It  oame  out  on  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  resolution  passed  the  House 
of  Delegates  appropriating  the  surplus  [all  over  and  aboye  $600,000]  of  our  United 
States  debt  to  the  literary  fund,  and,  I  have  reasons  to  believe,  had  a  considerable 
•ffbot  in  promoting  the  passage  of  that  resolution." 
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promote  it.  And  should  the  measure  succeed,  my  object  would  be  to 
make  your  plan  the  basis  of  our  measures.  •  •  •  My  intention  is^ 
as  soon  as  I  hear  from  you,  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill  respecting 
the  Central  College,  nearly  or  entirely  in  its  present  shape.  Then,  or 
previously,  I  will,  if  not  prevented,  publish  your  letter  to  Mr.  Oarr,  so 
as  to  prevent  this  game  from  being  easUy  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  entitled  to  it.''  Cabell  referred  to  the  probable  rivalry 
of  Staunton  and  Lexington  with  Charlottesville  for  the  establishment 
of  '^  a  great  State  seminary." 

Jefferson  early  saw  the  possibilities  of  the  literary  fund  for  the  en- 
dowment of  a  State  university.  In  a  letter  to  Cabell,  dated  Septem- 
ber 30, 1814,  he  urges  legislative  precautions  with  reference  to  '^  the 
funds  of  the  literary  society,"  an  expression  i^hich  the  editor  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  Jefferson  and  Cabell  is  unable  to  explain  (see 
note  to  page  30  of  that  volume).  Jefferson  meant  simply  the  literary 
fund,  and  he  meant  to  secure  a  county-dividend  of  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  Albemarle  Academy,  as  the  petition  presented  to  the  Legisla- 
ture about  this  time  clearly  shows.  With  the  development  of  Albe- 
marle Academy  into  Central  College,  Jefferson's  intentions  took  larger 
scope.  He  proposed  gradually  to  absorb  the  profits  of  the  entire  fund, 
and  also  to  capture  the  lion's  share  of  the  endowment  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  reducing  that  institution  to  the  level  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more  small  colleges,  all  tributary  to  the  central  university.  There 
larked  a  deep  meaning  in  that  term  Central  College.  It  was  the  idea 
of  €entrdlizatwn  in  the  higher  education^  first  geographically,  for  general 
convenience,  then  economically  and  intellectually,  for  the  highest  good 
of  the  whole  State.  It  would  be  the  best  educational  policy  for  the 
United  States  and  for  the  individual  States.  The  great  obstacles  to 
the  first  success  of  this  bold  idea  were: 

(1)  The  democratic  impulse  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  literary 
fand  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  which,  Jefferson  always 
urged,  should  be  founded  and  sustained  by  local  government  and  local 
taxation,  or  by  self  help  in  townships,  wards,  or  school  districts. 

(2)  The  opposition  of  Federalists  to  Jefferson's  project. 

(3)  The  powerful  opposition  of  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was 
fighting  for  life. 

(4)  The  rivalry  of  Washington  College  at  Lexington,  a  Presbyterian 
institutioa,  second  only  to  William  and  Mary  in  historic  prestige. 

(5)  The  municipal  attractions  of  Eichmond,  Staunton,  and  other 
growing  places. 

(6)  Ecclesiastical  opposition,  directed  against  the  proposed  non-sec- 
tarianism of  Jefferson's  university, — another  great  idea  in  modern  edu- 
cation. 

(7)  The  policy  of  decentralization  and  local  distribution  of  State 
bounties  to  the  higher  edueation, — the  worst  of  all  enemies  to  the  idea 
of  State  universities. 
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That  Jefferson  and  Cabell  shoald  have  succeeded  in  triumphing  over 
all  of  these  foes,  in  securing  a  large  part  of  the  literary  fund,  and  in 
centralizing  the  higher  education  in  the  vicinity  of  Charlottesville,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  American  educational  history,  for  it 
was  the  first  of  its  kind  and  cost  the  hardest  struggle. 

OENTBAL  OOLLEGB. 

The  methods  by  which  the  University  of  Virginia  was  evolved  from 
the  individual  thought  of  Jefferson  intoapopular  institution  are  an  un- 
written chapter  in  American  educational  history,  but  it  is  worth  writing, 
because  it  shows  how  vital  a  connection  may  be  established  between 
democracy  and  the  higher  education,  and  that,  too,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  for  Jefferson  to 
build  upon  except  an  idea.  It  was  impossible  to  make  a  State  univer- 
sity out  of  old  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was  then  a  church  in- 
stitution. There  were  not  even  common  schools  to  render  education 
popular.  Jefferson  had  conceived  the  original  idea  of  developing  into 
a  State  university  a  county  academy  tchich  €ls  yet  existed  only  on  paper. 
There  was  no  endowment  whatever.  Everything  had  to  be  created. 
Through  the  energy  of  Cabell  the  petition  of  the  trustees  of  Albemarle 
Academy  to  receive  for  this  institution  the  money  which  had  arisen 
from  the  sale  of  the  two  glebes  of  the  parishes  of  Saint  Ann  and  Fred- 
ericksville  in  Albemarle  County,  was  granted  ^  but  the  application  to 
have,  for  the  same  purpose,  their  county  dividend  of  the  literary  fund, 
was  rejected  by  the  Legislature. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  1816,  was  passed  an  act  changing  the  name 
of  Albemarle  Academy  to  Central  College,  of  which  the  Governor  of  the 
Commonwealth  was  to  be  the  patron,  with  power  to  appoint  a  board  of 
six  visitors  and  to  fill  vacancies.  The  visitors  could  appoint  professors 
and  other  officers.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  only  one  of  the  old  acad- 
emy board  who  was  re-appointed.  The  new  appointees  were  James  Madi- 
son, James  Monroe,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  David  Watson,  and  J.  H.  Cocke. 
In  the  new  cori>oration  were  vested  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
old  board,  which  handed  over  the  records  of  Albemarle  Academy.  The 
records  of  Central  College  extend  from  May  5, 1817,  to  May  11, 1818. 
They  are  interesting  for  the  light  they  throw  upon  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  the  University  of  Virginia  from  a  local  seminary^  The  corner- 
stone of  Central  College  was  laid  October  6, 1817,  in  the  presence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madison,  and  James  Monroe,  then  President 
of  the  United  States.  Probably  no  institution  of  learning  in  the  United 
States  ever  had  so  many  presidential  trustees. 

IDEA  OF  AN  AOADEMIOAL  YILLAaB. 

Among  the  external  features  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  it  now 
stands,  nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the  visitor  than  the  peculiar  ground- 
plan  of  construction.  It  seems  to  be  a  modern  adaptation  of  the  mediaeval 
idea  of  cloistered  retreats,  with  colonnades  and  quadrangles,  the  latter 
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openiDg.toward  the  south.  The  baildings  consist  of  pavilious,  or  large 
two-storied  hoases,  for  the  professors,  which,  with  the  large  library 
bailding  or  rotunda,  are  arranged  at  intervals  around  three  sides  of  a 
a  square,  and  are  all  connected  by  small  one-storied  brick  dormitories 
for  the  students,  each  dormitory  containing  only  one  room,  which  opens 
upon  a  covered  colonnade  or  Jcreuzgang^  suggestive  of  a  monastic  celL 
A  reproduction  of  the  mediaeval  monastery  was  perhaps  very  far  from 
Jefferson's  mind;  but,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  he  revived 
some  of  its  most  striking  architectural  effects,  although  in  classical 
rather  than  in  Oothic  style. 

The  historical  germ  of  the  whole  plan  of  construction  may  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  Central  College, 
May  5, 1817,  when  ^<  on  view  of  a  plan  presented  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Albemarle  Academy  for  erecting  a  distinct  pavilion  or  building  for  each 
separate  professorship,  and  for  arranging  these  around  a  square,  each 
pavilion  containing  a  school-room  and  two  apartments  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  professor,  with  other  reasonable  conveniences,  the 
board  determines  that  one  of  those  pavilions  shall  now  be  erected,  and 
they  request  the  proctor,  so  soon  as  the  funds  are  at  his  command,  to 
agree  with  proper  workmen  for  the  building  of  one,  of  stone  or  brick 
below  ground  and  of  brick  above,  of  substantial  work,  of  regular  archi- 
tecture, well  executed,  and  to  be  completed,  if  possible,  during  the  en- 
suing summer  and  winter.  •  •  •  And  it  is  further  resolved,  that 
so  far  as  the  funds  may  admit,  the  proctor  be  requested.to  proceed  to  the 
erection  of  dormitories  for  the  students  adjacent  to  the  said  pavilion, 
not  exceeding  ten  on  each  side,  of  brick,  and  of  regular  architecture, 
according  to  the  same  plan  proposed." 

In  a  report  made  by  the  trustees  of  Central  College,  January  6, 1818, 
to  the  speiiker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  it  is  stated  that  they  pur- 
cliased  ^*  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  Charlottesville,  and  for  the  sum 
of  (1,518.75,  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  on  which  was  an  eligible  site  for 
the  college,  high,  dry,  open,  furnished  with  good  water,  and  nothing 
in  its  vicinity  which  could  threaten  the  health  of  the  students. 

^<  Instead  of  constructing  a  single  and  large  edifice,  which  might  have 
exhausted  their  funds,  and  left  nothing,  or  too  little,  for  other  essential 
expenses,  they  thought  it  better  to  erect  a  small  and  separate  building 
or  pavilion  for  each  professor  they  should  be  able  to  employ,  with  an 
apartment  for  his  lectures  and  others  for  his  own  accommodation,  con- 
necting these  pavilions  by  a  range  of  dormitories,  capable  each  of  lodg- 
ing two  students  only — a  provision  equally  friendly  to  study  as  to  mor- 
als and  order. 

^'The  plan  offered  the  further  advantages  of  greater  security  against 
fire  and  infection,  of  extending  the  buildings  in  equal  pace  with  the 
funds,  and  of  adding  to  them  indefinitely  hereafter,  with  the  indefinite 
progress  of  the  contributions,  private  or  public,  and  it  gave  to  the  whole, 
in  form  and  effect,  the  charaeter  of  an  accLdemical  village.^ 
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Sach  was  Jefiferson's  idea  of  the  external  form  of  the  fatuie  XJniyersity 
of  Virginia.  In  this  report,  of  which  he  is  manifestly  the  author,  the 
trustees  of  Oentral  Oollege  assure  the  Legislature  of  their  willingness  to 
transfer  all  the  property  and  rights  of  Central  Oollege  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  State  university.  They  say  that  they  have  realized  nearly 
$3,200  from  the  sale  of  the  glebe  lands,  and  altogether,  including  sub- 
scriptionsy  they,  ^^  count  with  safety  on  forty-six  or  forty-seven  thousand 
dollars."  The  actual  subscription  lists  to  the  Oentral  Oollege  which  are 
printed  in  the  Oorrespondence  of  Jefferson  and  Oabell,  show  a  total  of 
over  $44,000.  These  lists  of  names  represent  twelve  different  counties 
and  three  cities,  Bichmond,  Lynchburg,  and  Winchester,  and  show  a 
remarkably  wide-spread  interest  in  Jefferson's  project  Jefferson,  Mad- 
ison, Monroe,  Oabell,  Oocke,  and  five  other  gentlemen  subscribed  each 
$1,000.  There  were  over  two  hundred  subscriptions,  ranging  from  $5 
to  $500.  Such  liberality  and  such  a  considerable  number  of  names  are 
interesting  evidence  of  the  favorable  attitude  of  the  Virginia  planters 
at  this  period  (1818)  toward  the  higher  education. 

JEFFERSON  TO  JOHN  ADAMS  ON  OENTRAL  OOLLEOS. 

The  progress  and  prospects  of  Central  College,  just  before  its  transi- 
tion into  the  University  of  Virginia,  are  well  shown  in  a  letter  from 
Jefferson  to  John  AdamS;  dated  Poplar  Forest,^  September  8, 1817 : 
<^  A  month's  absence  from  Monticello  has  added  to  the  delay  of  ac- 
knowledging your  last  letters,  and,  indeed,  for  a  month  before  I  left  it, 
our  projected  college  gave  me  constant  employment;  for,  being  the  only 
visitor  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  all  its  administrative  business 
falls  on  me,  and  that,  where  building  is  going  on,  is  not  a  little.  In 
yours  of  July  15th,  you  express  a  wish  to  see  our  plan,  but  the  present 
visitors  have  sanctioned  no  plan  as  yet.  Our  predecessors,  the  first 
trustees,  had  desired  me  to  propose  one  to  them,  and  it  was  on  that  oc- 
casion I  asked  and  received  the  benefit  of  your  ideas  on  the  subject. 
J)igesting  these  with  such  other  schemes  as  I  had  been  able  to  collect, 
I  made  out  a  prospectus,  the  looser  and  less  satisfActory  from  the  uncer- 
tain amount  of  the  funds  to  which  it  was  to  be  adapted.  This  I  ad- 
dressed, in  the  form  of  a  letter,  to  their  president,  Peter  Carr,  which, 
going  before  the  Legislature  when  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
college  was  asked,  got  into  the  public  papers,  and,  among  others,  I 
think  you  will  find  it  in  Niles'  Begister,  in  the  early  part  of  1815.*  This, 
however,  is  to  be  considered  but  as  Apremidre  ihauohej  for  the  consider- 
ation and  amendment  of  the  present  visitors,  and  to  be  accommodated 

>  Mr.  Jefferson's  farm  in  Bedford  Coanty. 

*The  exact  reference  is  Niles'  Begister,  March  16, 1816,  where  Jefferson's  letter  to 
Peter  Carr  may  be  foand.  A  letter  from  Jefferson  on  elementary  education  occm«  in 
Niles,  May  2, 1818.  Tliis  Baltimore  Journal  followed  with  great  interest  the  progress 
of  Jefferson's  educational  work.  Niles,  June  26, 1824,  announces  the  courses  of  in- 
stfuction  that  were  soon  to  be  opened  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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to  one  of  two  conditions  of  things.  If  the  institution  is  to  depend  on 
private  donations  alone,  we  shall  be  forced  to  accnmolate  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  foar  professors  a  mass  of  sciences  which,  if  the  Legislature 
adopts  it,  should  be  distributed  among  ten.  We  shall  be  ready  for 'a 
professor  of  languages  in  April  next,  for  two  others  the  following  year, 
and  a  fourth  the  year  after.  How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  could 
have  a  Ticknor^  for  our  first.  A  critical  classic  is  scarcely  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  To  this  professor  a  fixed  salary  of  $500,  with 
liberal  tuition  fees  from  the  pupils,  will  probably  give  $2,000  a  year. 
We  are  now  on  the  lookout  for  a  professor,  meaning  to  accept  of  none 
but  of  the  very  first  order.'' 

^  An  attempt  waa  aotnaUy  made,  in  ISSO,  to  seoure  as  professors  for  the  Uniyessity 
of  YirgmiAy  B£r.  George  Ticknor,  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Bowditch,  of  Salem.  Apartments 
were  promised,  witli  a  salary  of  |2,000  and  with  fees  guaranteed  to  the  additional 
amount  of  (500.  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  an  Englishman,  resident  in  Pennsylvania)  was 
appointed  the  year  before.  All  of  these  original  negotiations  ezoited  oonsiderable 
sectarian  opposition  in  Virginia,  beoaose  all  three  of  the  abore-named  gentlemen 
were  repated  to  be  Unitarians.  Upon  this  interesting  point,  see  the  Jefferson  and 
Cabell  correspondenoe,  p.  233  et  teq.  The  opposition  to  the  Unitarian  movement 
was  not  confined  to  the  Soath.  CabeU  told  Jefferson  that  it  was  through  the  oorre- 
8p<mdenoo  of  Bible  Sooieties  that "  the  diseovary  of  the  religions  opinions  of  Tioknor 
and  Bowditoh  waa  made." 


CHAPTER  V. 


TRANSITION  FROM  THE  COLLEGE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


TWO  LINES  OP  POLICY. 

Jefferson's  plans  for  the  development  of  university  education  in  Vir- 
ginia proceeded  along  two  lines  of  policy.  The  first  was  local,  origi- 
nating in  Albemarle  Academy,  and  advancing  by  local  subscriptions  to 
the  actual  foundation  of  Central  College.  The  second  line  of  policy 
was  legislative,  and  led  from  an  economic  base  called  the  literary 
fund,  to  the  idea  of  a  State  university.  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  Jeffer- 
son meant  that  these  two  lines  should  converge  and  unite.  His  pur- 
pose then  was  to  have  Central  College  adopted  by  the  State  as  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Cabell  was  in  the  Legislature  watching  his 
opportunity  and  informing  Jefferson  of  the  progress  of  events. 

On  the  24th  of  February,  1810,  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund  were  requested  to  prepare  and  report  a  system  of  public 
education,  comprehending  a  university  to  be  called  '^  The  University  of 
Virginia,"  and  such  additional  colleges,  academies,  and  schools  as 
should  diffuse  the  benefits  of  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
The  responsible  member  of  this  commission  was  the  president  of  the 
board  of  directors,  W.  G.  Nicholas,  Governor  of  the  State.  There  was 
nothing  easier  for  him  to  do  than  to  seek  the  counsel  of  Jefferson. 

JEPPEBSON'S  letter  to  OOVEBNOR  NICHOLAS. 

Although  in  retirement  at  Monticello,  Jefferson  was  in  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  public  men  of  his  time,  both  in  and  oat  of  Vir- 
ginia. Early  in  the  spring  of  1816  we  find  Governor  Nicholas  asking 
Jefferson's  advice  with  reference  to  the  subject  of  education.  The  Gov- 
ernor was  president^of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  literary  fund  and 
was  naturally  desirous  of  making  a  good  official  report.  Jefferson  was 
an  acknowledged  authority  upon  educational  matters,  and  to  him  the 
Governor  turned  for  counsel.  Jefferson  gave  it  liberally  in  a  long  letter, 
dated  at  Monticello,  April  2, 1816.  After  reminding  the  Governor  of 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  present  recommendation  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  and  bills  for  the  more  general  diffasion  of  knowledge, 
reported  in  1779,  and  proposing  three  grades  of  instruction, — a  univer. 
sity,  district  colleges  or  grammar  schools,  and  county  or  ward  schools, 
Jefferson  said:  ^<The  report  will  have  to  present  the  plan  of  an  univer- 
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gity,  analyzing  the  sciences,  selecting  those  which  are  useful,  grouping 
them  into  professorships,  commensurate  each  with  the  time  and  facul- 
ties of  one  man,  and  prescribing  the  regimen  and  all  other  necessary 
details.  On  tlfis  subject  I  can  offer  nothing  new.  A  letter  of  mine  to 
Peter  Carr,  which  was  published  during  the  last  session  of  Assembly,  is  a 
digest  of  all  the  information  I  possess  on  the  subject,  from  which  the 
board  will  judge  whether  they  can  extract  anything  useful.    •    •    • 

<' As  the  buildings  to  be  erected  will  also  enter  into  their  report,  I 
would  strongly  recommend  to  their  consideration,  instead  of  one  im- 
mense  building,  to  have  a  small  one  for  every  professorship,  arranged 
at  proper  distances  around  a  square,  to  admit  of  extension,  connected 
by  a  piazza,  so  that  they  may  go  dry  from  one  school  to  another.  This 
Tillage  form  is  preferable  to  a  single  great  building  for  many  reasons, 
particularly  on  account  of  fire,  health,  economy,  i)eace,  and  quiet.  Such 
a  plan  had  been  approved  in  the  case  of  the  Albemarle  College,  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  letter  above  mentioned ;  and  should  the  idea  be 
approved  by  the  board,  more  may  be  said  hereafter  on  the  opportun- 
ity these  small  buildings  will  afford  of  exhibiting  models  in  architecture 
of  the  purest  forms  of  antiquity,  furnishing  to  the  student  examples 
of  the  precepts  he  will  be  taught  in  that  art."  Here  is  the  connecting 
architectural  link  between  the  Albemarle  Academy  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  as  conceived  by  Jefferson. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Governor  the  Sage  of  Monticello  did  not  fail  to 
revert  to  his  early  and  favorite  project  of  elementary  education  by  means 
of  ward  schools.  He  reminded  the  Governor  that  ideas  upon  that  sub- 
ject had  been  long  ago  embodied  in  a  bill  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
koowledge  in  Virginia,  and  that  time  and  reflection  had  only  served  to 
strengthen  in  his  mind  the  general  principle  of  subdividing  the  counties 
into  wards,  with  a  school  in  each  ward.  <^  My  partiality,'^  he  said,  '^  for 
that  division  is  not  founded  in  views  of  education  solely,  but  infi- 
nitely more  as  the  means  of  a  better  administration  of  our  goverment, 
and  the  eternal  preservation  of  republican  principles.  The  exam- 
ple of  this  most  admirable  of  all  human  contrivances  in  government 
is  to  be  seen  in  our  Eastern  States;  and  its  powerful  effect  in  the 
order  and  Economy  of  their  internal  affairs,  and  the  momentum  it  gives 
them  as  a  nation  ^  is  the  single  circumstance  which  distinguishes  them 
80  remarkably  from  every  other  national  association.  lu  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Adams^  a  few  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  explain  to  him  the  struct- 
ure .of  our  scheme  of  education  as  proposed  in  the  bill  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  views  of  this  particular  section  of  it,  and 

*The  use  by  Jefferson  of  the  word  "nation"  for  New  England  is  very  remarkable. 
It  19,  however,  paralleled  by  the  frequent  employment,  in  American  local  nsage,  of  the 
term  *'  country''  for  section,  State,  or  connty.  And  yet  such  nsage  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  gradual  development  of  onr  ideas  of  country  and  nation  from  local  expe- 
rience. The  Oermanic  village  community  of  united  families  was  the  prototype  of 
nnited  Germany  and  of  the  United  States. 

2  0ctober28, 1813. 
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in  another  lately  to  Mr.  Cabell,^  on  the  occasion  of  the  bill  for  the  Albe- 
marle College,  I  also  took  a  view  of  the  political  effects  of  the  proposed 
dinsion  into  wards,  which,  being  more  easily  copied  than  thrown  into 
new  form  here,  I  take  the  liberty  of  inclosing  extracts  from  them. 
Bhonld  the  board  of  directors  approve  of  the  plan  and  make  ward  di- 
visions the  snbstratnm  of  their  elementary  schools,  their  report  may 
farnish  a  happy  occasion  of  introdacing  them,  leaving  all  their  other 
uses  to  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  hereafter,  as  occasion  shall  occnr." 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  FROM  GOVERNOR  NICHOLAS. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1816,  Governor  Nicholas  issued  a  circular  letter 
to  various  distinguished  gentlemen,  asking  advice  respecting  a  system 
of  public  education  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  As  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  literary  fund  the  duty  to  collect  information 
devolved  upon  him,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  Jefferson,  or  his  friend 
Cabell,  who  was  in  the  Legislature,  made  valuable  suggestions  to  the 
Governor  with  reference  to  this  letter  and  the  proper  persons  to  address. 
Among  the  latter  was  Jefferson's  friend,  Thomas  Cooper,  professor  of 
chemistry  in  Carlisle  College,  Pennsylvania.  The  following  passag^e 
from  the  circular  letter  is  worthy  of  Jefferson  himself:  ^^  The  great  cause 
of  literature  and  science  is  not  local  in  its  nature,  but  is  an  object  of 
interest  to  th^  whole  human  species.  The  commonwealth  of  letters  em- 
braces every  region,  however  remote.  It  can  not  fail  to  excite  pleasing 
emotions  in  every  enlightened  American  to  perceive  that  Virginia  has 
taken  this  subject  under  its  patronage,  and  devoted  a  fund  to  its  accom- 
plishment, which  is  annually  increasing.  To  you,  sir,  I  think  it  proper 
to  address  myself,  knowing  your  attachment  to  literature,  and  feeling 
great  confidence  that  you  will  not  consider  your  valuable  time  mis- 
spent in  communicating  any  ideas  which  may  promote  so  useful  an  ob- 
ject. I  can  assure  you  that  they  will  be  received  with  that  high  sense 
of  obligation  which  their  importance  must  inspire." 

DR.  COOPER  ON  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reply  of  Dr.  Cooper  are  worthy  of 
preservation,  for  they  are  characteristic  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
educators  in  the  United  States  at  this  period,  and  of  the  man  in  whom 
Jefferson  had  jjerhaps  more  confidence  than  in  any  other  in  American 
academic  circles.  In  the  lack  of  illustrations  of  his  correspondence 
with  Jefferson,  this  letter  of  advice  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  upon 
the  subject  dearest  to  Jefferson's  heart,  is  especially  valuable.  Cooper 
represents  English*  ideas  of  university  education.    After  considering 

^  Letters  of  Jefferson  and  Cabelli  37.  v 

« Other  traces  of  English  inflaence  besides  the  counsel  of  Dr.  Cooper  may  be  found 
in  Jefferson's  study  of  English  universities,  as  described  in  print.  Jefferson  owned 
Russell's  Tract  on  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain,  and  lent  it  to  Cabell,  who  showed 
it  to  such  influential  politicians  as  General  Breckenridge  and  Mr.  Johnson.  Cabell 
also  borrowed  Jefferson's  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Guide. 
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briefly  the  subject  of  schools  and  academies,  he  proceeds  to  state  his 
views  apon  the  main  qnestion : 

*<  Universities  shoald  be  ezclnsively  for  a  liberal  and  finished  education. 
I  doubt  whether  it  be  expedient  to  have  more  than  one  in  the  State, 
under  State  patronage.  Such  an  university  should,  in  my  opinion,  be 
instituted  on  a  plan  not  much  dissimilar  to  the  following : 

'<  (1)  It  should  be  considered,  held  up,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  no 
young  man  can  receive  a  finished  education  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
commence  the  pursuit  of  any  of  the  liberal  professions,  unless  he  has 
remained  at  the  university  till  the  completion  of  his  nineteenth  year ;  if 
young  men  could  be  induced  to  stay  for  half  a  year  longer  it  would  be 
a  very  important  acquisition,  privately  and  publicly.  They  usually 
graduate  so  young  that  they  enter  upon  life  conceited  sciolists. 

*<  (2)  It  should  be  scrupulously  insisted  on  that  no  youth  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  university  unless  he  can  read  with  facility  Virgil,  Horace, 
Xenophon,  and  Homer ;  unless  he  is  able,  as  a  preliminary  to  matricu- 
lation, to  convert  a  page  of  English  at  sight  into  Latin ;  unless  be  can 
demonstrate  any  proposition  at  sight  in  the  six  first  books  of  Euclid, 
and  shews  an  acquaintance  with  cubic  and  quadratic  equations.  With- 
out this,  your  university  will  become  what  all  the  American  colleges 
and  universities  are,  so  far  as  I  know  them,  mere  grammar  schools. 
You  will  have  fewer  students,  but  they  will  do  credit  to  the  institution, 
and  raise  its  reputation ;  and  entrance  at  such  an  university  will  be 
sought  as  an  honor.    • 

^  (3)  It  can  not  be  required,  but  it  should  be  regularly  and  publicly  ez- 
X^ected,  that  the  university  course  of  education  should  occupy  four  years. 
The  more  difficult  Latin  and  Greek  classics  should  be  read  at  the  uni- 
yersily, — ^Euripides,  Sophocles,  Longinus,  Demosthenes,  etc.  No  tceek 
ekauldpaes  without  at  least  three  pages  of  composition  in  Latin  prose, 
and  one  in  verse,  upon  given  subjects.  All  the  prominent  political  men, 
all  the  learned  men,  all  the  scientific  men  of  my  day,  have  entered  upon 
active  life  as  good  classic  scholars  and  good  mathematicians.  Judging 
firom  times  past  before  I  began  life,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  and  ob- 
served myself,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  young  man  turned  into  the  world  a 
good  classic  and  mathematician  is  far  better  qualified  for  any  other  lit- 
erary pursuit  than  those  who  have  been  educated  in  any  other  way. 
On  this  score  my  mind  is  fully  made  up. 

^^  Attendant  on  these  classical  studies  should  be  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mathematics,  conic  sections,  fluxions,  spherical  trigonometry,  etc. 
Also  the  study  of  the  French  language,  with  drawing,  fenciug,  and  the 
manual  exercise. 

^^  These  should  occupy  chiefly  the  two  first  years.  I  say  chiefly,  be- 
cause x>erhaps  logic  and  a  course  of  moral  and  political  philosophy 
might  be  introduced  the  second  year,  though  I  should  not  incline  to  be- 
gin them  till  the  third. 
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^  The  two  next  years  might  be  occapied  (never  entirely  omittiog 
classical  and  mathematical  studies)  with — 

^  The  elements  of  moral  and  political  philosophy  and  jorisprndence. 

^  Lectares  on  natural  phQosophy — chemistry,  botany,  and  zoology. 

^^Perhaps  room  might  also  be  fonnd  for  a  short  coarse  of  anatomy. 

^^  Farther  than  this  it  is  needless  to  go.  It  will  suffice  to  give  them  of 
these  enough  to  show  the  roads  that  lead  to  Ihe  acquirement  of  knowl- 
edge. The  basis  of  the  system  being  classical  and  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, I  should  not  fear  for  a  young  man  who  was  well  grounded  in 
these  alone,  at  his  first  starting  on  the  race  of  life,  but  much  more  may 
be  added  by  a  judicious  course  of  study." 

yiKWS  OF  PRESIDENT  DWIOHT,  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

Replies  to  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Governor  Nicholas  came 
from  two  college  presidents,  John  Augustine  Smith,  M.  D.,  president 
of  William  and  Mary  College  from  1814  to  1826,  and  from  theBev.  Timo- 
thy Dwight,  president  of  Yale  College.  President  Smith  confined  his 
remarks  to  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and  showed  no  special  sym- 
pathy with  the  university  idea.  He  said  he  presumed  the  object  of  the 
literary  fund  was  ^'  to  inform  those  who  must  otherwise  remain  in  total 
ignorance  in  the  humbler  but  more  important  parts  of  knowledge  than 
to  make  a  comparatively  few  proficients  in  the  sublimer  parts  of  knowl- 
edge." The  management  of  William  and  Mary  College  was  naturally 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  a  State  university,  which  ^ould  certainly  over- 
shadow the  old  college  at  Williamsburg  and  destroy  its  prestige.  The 
struggle  of  William  and  Mary  for  existence  and  its  race  for  life  with 
Jefferson's  younger  institution  have  been  elsewhere  narrated.^ 

An  interesting  side  light  from  New  England  is  thrown  npon  colleges 
and  universities  in  general,  at  this  early  period,  by  the  answer  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  of  Yale  College.    He  said : 

"  There  are  two  difficulties  in  the  way  of  returning  such  an  answer 
to  this  application  as  in  all  probability  is  expected.  One  is,  that  the 
circular  does  not  at  all  explain  the  specific  views  of  the  Virginian  Legis- 
lature. The  literary  institutions  which  are  mentioned  in  it  are  so  ex- 
tremely different  in  different  countries  as  often  to  have  very  little  re- 
semblance to  each  other.  An  university  in  Uuropean  language  is,  as 
your  Excellency  perfectly  well  knows,  a  seat  of  education  in  which  stu- 
dents are  conducted  through  all  the  branches  of  academical  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  so  as  to  be  fitted  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, or  to  appear  at  the  bar,  or  in  the  desk,  without  any  additional 
instruction.  A  college^  in  the  same  language,  is  sometimes  one  of  the 
several  institutions  which,  when  combined,  constitute  the  university, 
and  sometimes  a  seminary  in  which  students  barely  obtain  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  university.  Eton  College  and  the  celebrated 
school  of  Westminster  are  seminaries  of  this  nature. 

^CiroQlars  of  iDformation  of  the  Bnreaa  of  Edacation,  No.  1, 1887:  The  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  pp.  58-61. 
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'*  In  American  phraseology^  your  Excellency  mast  have  observed,  both 
these  terms  are  nsed  in  a  widely  different  manner.  There  are  three  sem- 
inaries in  New  England^  which  are  styled  universities  ]  a  fourth  in  New 
York;  a  fifth  in  Pennsylvania;  a  sixth  in  Oeorgia ;  and  a  seventh  in 
Kentudcy.  All  these  differ  essentially  from  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
in  Europe;  and  in  none  of  them  is  education  given  to  the  extent  spec- 
ified above.  That  of  Cambridgej  in  MaasaohtuetUj  approximates  nearer 
to  the  European  standard  than  any  of  the  rest;  but  even  that  falls  ma- 
terially short. 

"  There  are  also  in  Kew  England  five  colleges  ;  and  many  others  which 
bear  the  name  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  In  Yale  College 
there  is,  probably,  more  science  taught  than  in  any  other  seminary  in 
the  American  Union ;  but  probably  less  of  literature  than  in  the  univer- 
sity at  Cambridge.  Yet  it  is  styled  a  college.  Several  American  colleges 
pursue  nearly  the  same  course  of  instruction ;  while  others  are  calcu- 
lated  upon  so  low  a  degree  of  the  scale  that  bachelors  of  arts,  coming 
from  them  to  Yale  College,  have  been  unable  to  enter  at  any  higher 
grade  than  the  beginning  of  the  second  or  sophomore  year ;  and  that 
without  any  defectiveness  of  talents  or  diligence. 

*^ After  these  observations,  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  insist  any  further 
on  the  indeterminate  meaning  of  these  names,  or  on  the  impossibility 
of  my  knowing  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used  by  the  Legislature  of 
Virginia.  But  without  such  knowledge  it  must  be  obviously  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  feel  assured  that  any  opinions  which  I  might  communicate 
would  even  reach  the  subject  to  which  they  were  intentionally  directed. 

'^  The  other  difBculty,  to  which  I  have  referred,  lies  in  the  extensive 
and  complicated  nature  of  the  subject.  Will  your  Excellency  pardon 
me  for  observing,  that,  having  lived  more  than  thirty  years  in  Yale 
CoUegCj  and  in  every  station  included  in  its  system,  the  experience 
forced  upon  me  during  this  period  has  furnished  me  with  a  complete 
convictiof  that  the  views  formed  concerning  such  an  institution  by 
men  unacquainted  with  this  subject  except  by  speculation,  and  those  of 
the  first  talents,  are  necessarily  inadequate  and  erroneous.  If  I  am 
not  deceived,  a  considerable  number  of  American  colleges  have  failed 
of  success  from  defects  in  their  original  establishment }  defects  de- 
rived from  the  want  of  an  experimental  acquaintance  with  such  an  in- 
stitution in  those  under  whose  direction  their  several  systems  began 
their  operations. 

*^  If  my  experience  has  not  deceived  me,  such  a  scheme  of  a  college 
in  the  American  sense,  and  still  more  of  a  university  in  the  European 
sense,  as  will  fairly  promise  extensive  utility  to  the  public,  must  in- 
volve many  important  parts,  all  of  them  nearly  or  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, and  many  more  subordinate  ones,  each  of  which  would  con- 
tribute in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole.  To 
state  in  the  most  concise  manner  a  scheme  of  this  nature,  and  the 
proofs  by  which  its  expediency  might  be  evinced,  would  require  at  least 
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a  large  pamphlet.    For  each  work  I  have  neither  timei  nor  health,  nor 
eyes. 

'*For  the  prolixity  of  this  apology  1  have  no  other  jastification  be- 
side what  is  famished  by  the  high  importance  of  the  sabject,  and  the 
respectability  of  the  soarce  from  which  the  application  is  derived. 

*'  With  this  letter  I  transmit  to  your  Excellency  a  copy  of  the  Law9  of 
Tale  College.  In  them  may  x>erhap8  be  fonnd  the  best  answer,  in  my 
power,  to  some  of  the  questions  which  would  naturally  be  asked  in  the 
course  of  such  an  investigation  as  that  which  the  president  and  direct- 
ors of  the  literary  fund  have  commenced.  Mere  these  laws  have  had  a 
happy  efficacy. 

<^  If  I  may  suppose  myself  authorized  to  give  an  opinion  concerning 
the  subject  at  large,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  that  the  best  mode,  within 
my  knowledge,  of  conducting  the  requisite  inquiries  to  a  successftd  is- 
sue, so  far  as  they  may  respect  the  Kew  England  seminaries^  will  be  to 
commission  a  competent  person  to  visit  such  of  them  as  may  be  thought 
proper,  and  by  inspection  and  conversation  to  learn  whatever  may  be 
useful  in  their  respective  systems.  Such  a  i)erson  would  be  able  to 
state  the  specific  purposes  which  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  have  in 
view,  and  could  ask  the  questions  and  obtain  the  explanations  which 
may  be  conducive  to  the  general  design." 

BEPOBT  OF  OOYEBNOB  NICHOLAS. 

Letters  were  received  from  James  Monroe,  then  Secretary  of  State 
under  Madison,  apd  from  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchill,  of  New  York.  The  lat- 
ter sent  an  elaborate  article  upon  the  philosophy  of  education,  with  peda- 
gogical plans  for  all  grades  of  instruction,  from  domestic  to  scholastic, 
from  the  school  to  the  university.  Monroe  recognized  the  importance 
of  a  general  system  of  education  for  the  preservation  of  good  govern- 
ment, but  intimated  that  there  were  men  in  Virginia  better  qualified  than 
himself  to  give  advice  in  educational  matters.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  Central  College,  in  Albe- 
piarle,  but  offered  no  suggestions  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund.  Their  report  was  made  through  Governor  Nicholas  to 
the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1816,  and  is  published  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  a  System  of  Public  Educa- 
tion, which  was  distributed  among  the  citizens  of  the  State  by  legislative 
order.  If  Jefferson  was  not  the  author  of  this  entire  report,  his  ideas 
pervade  it  from  beginning  to  end.  We  have  already  seen  that  Gover- 
nor Nicholas  sought  Jefferson's  advice  before  that  of  any  one  else,  and 
we  shall  now  see  that  he  followed  it  in  preference  to  other  views.  The 
official  voice  is  the  Governor's,  but  the  hand  is  Jefferson's. 

We  find  the  general  subject  subdivided  into  primary  schools,  acade- 
mies, and  a  university.  The  whole  system  was  based  upon  a  proposed 
subdivision  of  counties  into  townships,  each  to  support  one  primary 
school  and  to  have  charge  of  its  own  roads,  its  own  poor,  and  its  own 
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police.  The  Lancastrian  method  of  teaching  was  recommended.  '  Next 
above  the  common  schools  were  to  be  the  academies,  where  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  geography,  astronomy,  etc.,  were  to  be 
taught.  Jefferson's  provision  for  **  the  boys  of  brightest  genias  "  re-ap- 
pears in  the  proposed  connection  of  the  schools,  academies,  and  nniver* 
sity.  <<  The  term  university,"  declares  this  report,  ^^  comprehends  the  ^. 
whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  extends  to  the  utmost  boun- 
daries of  human  knowledge.''  The  directors  of  the  literary  fund  say  / 
they  have  resorted  to  every  source  of  information  respecting  the  con-^ 
stitntion  of  colleges  in  America  and  Europe,  but  they  find  no  two  abso- 
lutely alike.  Jefferson  had  made  that  observation  to  Peter  Oarr.  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  Virginia  must  be  studied  and  the  university 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  its  people.  The  report  advises  against  begin- 
ning on  too  large  a  scala  The  purchase  of  land  for  the  university  is 
recommended  <'  in  some  central  and  healthy  part  of  the  Commonwealth.'' 
Here  surely  is  Jefferson's  hand.  The  buildings  are  to  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  literary  fund.  A  board  of  fifteen  visitors  is  recommended,  with 
power  to  appoint  nine  professors,  chiefly  in  modern  and  scientific  stud. 
ies.  Jefferson  had  always  wished  such  acurriculnm.  The  visitors  were 
also  to  have  power  to  appoint  seven  fellows  ^^  out  of  the  most  learned  and 
meritorioua  of  those  who  have  graduated  at  said  university.^ 

IDEA  OF  ESTABLISHINa  FELLOWSHIPS,  1816. 

The  following  extract  from  this  remarkable  report  on  the  University 
of  Virginia  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full,  because  it  anticipates  so  much 
of  what  is  essentially  modern  in  American  university  education.  ^^  The 
recommendation  of  the  establishment  of  fellowships  Is  founded  on  a 
wish  to  encourage  the  ardent  pursuit  of  science  in  such  young  men, 
who,  though  destitute  of  the  means  of  obtaining  an  education,  have 
been  selected  for  their  talents,  and  instructed  and  supported  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  It  is  to  them  we  ought  to  look  as  the  source  which  is  to  sup- 
pllf  us  with  teachers  and  professors^  and  thus  by  the  service  they  will 
render  in  imparting  instruction  to  the  youth  of  the  country,  they  will 
amply  repay  what  that  country  has  done  for  their  benefit  Besides,  it  is 
a  consideration  of  great  importance  that  you  create  a  corps  of  literary 
menj  who,  enabled  by  receiving  a  decent  competence  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  will  enlarge  its  boundaries  and 
diffuse  through  the  community  a  taste  and  relish  for  the  charms  of  litera- 
ture. The  effect  produced  by  concentrating  at  one  place  many  literary 
men,  whose  co-operation,  as  weU  as  whose  collisions,  will  excite  a  gen- 
erous spirit  of  emulation,  is  incalculable." 

MEBOSB'S  BILL  FOB  THE  UNIVEBSITY  OF  VIBamiA,  1817. 

The  above  &vorable  report  naturally  led  to  a  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  primary  schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  a  univer- 
sity.   The  bill,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Mercer  partly  upon  the  basis  of 
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Jefferson'd  ideas,  passed  the  Hoase  of  Delegates  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1817,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  the  20th  of  the  same 
month.  The  tneasare  was,  however,  noteworthy  in  some  of  its  features. 
It  provided  for  a  board  of  public  instruction,  to  be  elected  by  joint  ballot 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Delegates,  and  to  have  general  educational 
control  of  Virginia.  They  were  to  establish  and  locate  "  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,"  together  with  a  general  system  of  colleges  and  acade- 
mies. The  bill  also  provided  for  a  system  of  primary  schools,  and  for 
the  subdivision  of  counties  into  townships  and  wards,  and  of  cities,  bor- 
oughs, or  towns  into  wards,  when  containing  more  than  one  hundred 
white  families ;  if  less,  the  corporation  was  to  be  comprehended  in  some 
township.  As  soon  as  a  ward  or  township  had  provided  a  school-bouse 
worth  $200,  and  a  board  of  trustees  for  school  management,  the  direct- 
ors of  the  literary  fund,  to  whom  the  school-house  and  lot  must  be  con- 
veyed, were  authorized  to  pay  over  annually  the  sum  of  $200  for  the 
teacher's  salary  and  $10  for  school  books  for  poor  children.  Jeflerson 
was  always  strongly  opposed  to  such  local  distribution  of  the  literary 
fund.  He  believed  in  the  local  maintenance  of  common  schools ;  but  the 
best  experience  of  the  Old  World  and  of  the  New  shows  that  localities 
vary  so  much  in  economic  strength  that  county  boards  of  equalization 
are  sometimes  a  real  necessity.  A  compromise  between  public  bounty 
and  local  taxation  is  sometimes  desirable. 

ACADEMICAL  DISTRICTS.  ' 

The  bill  of  1817  further  provided  for  the  division  of  Virginia,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  free  whites,  into  forty-eight  <'  academical  district-s," 
containing  one  o  r  more  counties.  Suitable  and  convenient  academies  act- 
ually existing  were  to  be  recognized  as  State  institutions,  when  conveyed 
to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund.  While  retaining 
their  former  trustees  and  local  government,  they  became  entitled  to 
State  aid.  Where  new  academies  were  to  be  erected,  the  same  line  of 
policy  was  proposed  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  schools.  The  aca- 
demical district  was  obliged  to  furnish  the  necessary  land,  and  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  the  necessary  buildings,  which  were  esti- 
mated  at  $10,000.  The  management  of  the  academy  was  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  thirteen  persons  residing  within  the  district  and  appointed 
by  the  general  board  of  public  instruction.  One-quarter  of  the  cost  of 
building  and  one-fourth  of  the  salaries  for  teachers  was  to  be  paid  from 
the  literary  fnnd.  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  of  1817  author- 
ized the  acceptance  of  ^^  the  Anne  Smith  Academy,  for  the  education  of 
females,"  and  permitted  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions  not 
exceeding  five. 

PLAN  FOB  NEVT  OOLLEOES. 

To  the  colleges  then  existing  in  the  State  four  more  were  to  be  added, 
called,  respectively,  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Henry,  and  Jefferson,  in  con- 
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veDient  aod  healthfal  localities,  where  sufficient  land  had  been  freely 
offered,  and  at  least  $35,000  had  been  sabscribed  for  the  college  and  its 
library.  Trustees  were  to  be  invested  with  governing  authority  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction.  The  title  to  the  land  and  college  buildings 
was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  managers  of  the  literary  fund,  which  in 
tnm  should  grant  the  college  one-fourth  as  much  money  as  had  been 
locally  subscribed,  and  one-fifth  of  the  annual  salaries  of  teachers  and 
professors.  William  and  Mary,  Hampden-Sidney,  and  Washington 
Colleges  were  to  be  allowed  to  make  proposals  with  reference  to 
eDtering  this  general  system  of  State  colleges  and  of  sharing  State 
bounty  in  a  similar  manner. 

IDEA  OF  A  UNIVERSITY. 

The  bill  of  1817  made  inadequate  provision  for  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  the  idea  was  clearly  in  view.  The  board  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  authorized  to  fix  upon  a  proper  sit^e,  with '  primary  regard  ^'  to 
tbe  geographical  centre  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  the  principal 
channels  of  intercourse  through  its  territory,"  together  with  health,  econ- 
omy, and  sach  advantages  as  might  arise  from  local  philanthropy.  At 
least  fifty  acres  of  land,  $100,000  for  buildings,  and  $10,000  for  a  library 
most  be  secured  and  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  literary  fund  for 
nniversity  purposes.  A  general  subscription  throughout  the  State  was 
aathorized  through  the  agency  of  county  and  corporation  courts.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  reports  of  all  trustees  to  the  board  of  public 
indtruction,  and  for  a  general  educational  report  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, concerning  the  state  of  education  and  embracing  the  University  of 
Virginia. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill,  although  never  carried  out,  are  interesting 
and  instructive  as  showing  one  of  the  first  definite  plans  in  this  country 
for  an  organized  system  of  education  under  the  control  of  the  State. 
The  bill  laid  chief  stress  upon  common-school  education,  and  gave  it  the 
preference  in  the  distribution  of  public  money.  Jefferson,  while  the 
friend  of  common  schools,  would  have  made  them  self-supporting,  and 
have  reserved  State  bounty  for  the  higher  education  and  the  Cuiversity. 

JEFFERSON'S  BILL,  1817-18. 

Mr.  Mercer's  bill,  of  which  an  analysis  has  just  been  given,  was  very 
unsatisfactory  to  Jefferson.  He  wrote  to  Cabell,  October  24, 1817  :  ^<  I 
received  the  pamphlet  you  were  so  kind  as  to  have  directed  to  me,  con- 
taining several  papers  on  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  education. 
A  serious  perusal  of  the  bill  for  that  purpose  convinced  me  that,  un- 
less something  less  extravagant  could  be  devised,  the  whole  undertak- 
ing must  fail.  The  primary  schools  alone  on  that  plan  wonld  exhaust 
the  whole  funds,  the  colleges  as  much  more,  and  a  university  would 
never  come  into  question.  However  slow  and  painful  the  operation  of 
wilting  is  become  from  a  stiffening  wrist,  and  however  deadly  my  aver- 
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8ian  to  the  writing-table,  I  determined  to  try  whether  I  conld  not  con- 
trive a  plan  more  within  the  compass  of  oar  fnnds.  I  send  yon  the  re- 
snlt  brought  into  a  single  bill,  lest  by  bringing  it  on  by  detachments 
Mome  of  the  parts  might  be  lost." 

The  following  is  a  r^snm^  of  Jefferson's  bill,  which  is  not  withont  sug- 
gestive valne.  The  old  lines  of  historic  continuity  are  discernible  in 
this  plan,  and  |t  is  clearly  a^  advance  upon  the  views  advanced  in  the 
famous  letter  to  Peter  Carr.^  Jefferson  proposed  that  the  judge  of  the 
Muperior  court,  in  every  county,  should  appoint  three  visitors  of  primary 
schools.  These  visitors  were  to  subdivide  their  respective  counties  into 
wards,  comprehending  '^  each  about  the  number  of  militia  sufficient  for 
a  company."  The  visitors  were  then  to  call  ward  meetings,  and  the  ma- 
jority vote  of  'Hhe  warders"  was  to  determine  the  location  of  the 
school-house  and  how  it  should  be  built.  A  plurality  vote  was  to  elect 
a  resident  warden,  to  direct  the  process  of  building,  and  to  care  for 
school  property.  All  persons  liable  to  work  on  the  highways  were  to 
1)0  subject  to  the  warden's  call  to  work  on  the  school-house,  unless  it 
should  be  built  by  pecuniary  contributions.  Ward  meetings  were  to 
be  held  in  the  school-house  after  its  completion.  This  place  should 
become  the  centre  of  local  government  as  well  as  of  local  education. 
The  selection  of  teachers  and  the  examination  of  schools  were  to  be 
intrusted  to  the  county  board  of  visitors — a  good  device  for  economic 
and  uniform  management. 

Jefferson  then  proceeded  to  distribute  the  several  counties  into  nine 
collegiate  districts.  The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund, 
henceforth  to  be  known  as  the  board  of  public  instruction,  were  to 
appoint  a  board  of  visitors  for  each  collegiate  district,  with  one  mem- 
ber from  each  county  in  that  district.  These  visitors  were  to  view  their 
district  and  report  to  the  central  board  of  public  instruction  the  best 
sites  for  a  college,  and  the  latter  board  was  to  decide  the  matter.  The 
visitors  were  then  to  be  empowered  to  purchase  the  approved  site,  ex- 
ercising, if  necessary,  through  the  county  sheriff,  the  right  of  condemn- 
ing private  property  for  a  public  purpose.  They  were  limited  to  $500  ex- 
penditure for  grounds  and  to  $7,000  for  buildings.  Each  college  was  to 
have  two  professors,  with  salaries  of  $500  each,  to  be  paid  from  the  liter 
ary  fund,  with  such  additional  fees  from  pupils  as  the  visitors  should  de- 
termine. '^  In  the  said  colleges  shall  be  taught  the  Oreek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages,  English  grammar,  geography, 
ancient  and  modern,  the  higher  branches  of  numerical  arithmetic,  the 
mensuration  of  land,  the  use  of  the  globes,  and  the  ordinary  elements 
of  navigation."  The  visitors  were  to  have  the  appointing  power  and  the 
general  management  of  the  college  property.  They  could  employ  a 
steward  and  a  bursar.  Members  of  the  board  were  to  visit  the  college 
at  least  onoe  a  year  and  examine  its  management.  The  action  of  col- 
legiate boards  was  subject  to  revision  by  the  board  of  public  in- 
struction. 
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PBOPOSITION  FOR  A  CENTRAL  UNIVERSITY. 

To  these  provisions  for  popalar  and  collegiate  edacation  Jefferson 
added  a  proposition  for  a  nniversity,  ^*  in  a  central  and  healthy  part  of 
the  State."  With  regard  to  the  very  delicate  qnestion  of  the  site  he 
draughted  two  forms  of  statement,  one  in  general  terms  giving  the 
power  of  selection  to  a  board  of  eight  visitors,  subject  to  approval  by  the 
board  of  public  instruction;  and  the  other  in  specific  terms  providing  for 
the  acceptance  of  all  the  lands,  buildings,  property,  and  rights  of  Central 
College,  whenever  its  board  of  visitors  should  authorize  a  transfer  to 
the  board  of  public  instruction,  for  the  purposes  of  a  university.  In 
the  institution  should  be  taught  '^  history  and  geography,  ancient  and 
modem ;  natural  philosophy,  agriculture,  chemistry,  and  the  theories 
of  medicine;  anatomy,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology; 
mathematics,  pure  and  mixed ;  military  and  naval  science;  ideology, 
ethics,  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations;  law,  municipal  and  foreign ;  the 
science  of  civil  government  and  political  economy ;  languages,  rhetoric, 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arts  generally ;  which  branches  of  science 
shall  be  so  distributed  and  under  so  many  professorships,  not  exceed- 
ing ten,  as  the  visitors  shall  think  most  proper."  Each  professor  was 
to  have  apartments  and  a  salary,  not  exceeding  $1,000  ayear,  to  be  paid 
from  the  literary  fund,  with  tuition  fees  from  students.  The  visitors 
were  to  have  the  appointing  power  and  the  general  control  of  the  insti- 
tation,  subject  to  the  board  of  public  instruction. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  this  bill,  Jefferson  addressed  to  the  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Delegates  a  report  of  the  visitors  on  the  progress  of  Cen- 
tral College,  already  described  in  another  connection.  Of  this  instruct- 
ive report  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  were  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  and  distributed.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Cabell,  December  18, 1817: 
''I  think  you  had  better  keep  back  the  general  plan  till  this  report  is 
made,  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  give  a  lift  to  that.  Pray  drop  me  a 
line  when  any  vote  is  passed  which  furnishes  an  indication  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  general  plan.  I  have  only  this  single  anxiety  in 
this  world.  It  is  a  bantling  of  forty  years'  birth  and  nursing,  and  if  I 
can  once  see  it  on  its  legs,  I  will  sing  with  sincerity  and  pleasure  my 
nunc  dimittas.^ 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  most  cherished  scheme  of  Jefferson's  life  was  now  to  be  launched 
anew  upon  the  current  of  politics.  He  had  attempted  to  promote  uni- 
versity education  in  connection  with  William  and  Mary  College,  in  the 
time  of  the  American  Revolution,  but  the  project  had  been  swamped. 
Now  he  was  about  to  launch  his  own  independent  institution,  bearing 
the  name  of  Central  College,  but  soon  to  be  called  the  University  of  Yir- 
ginia.  With  what  anxiety  the  old  man  of  seventy-five  years  watched 
the  fate  of  his  carefully  drawn  report  on  Central  College,  and  of  his  bill 
for  establishing  a  system  of  public  education  I    In  a  letter  to  Cabell| 
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dated  Janaary  14, 1818,  minutely  explaining  his  plan  for  self-support- 
ing elementary  schools,  Jefferson  concludes:  ^^A  system  of  general  in- 
struction which  shall  reach  every  description  of  our  citizens,  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest,  us  it  was  the  earliesty  so  tcill  it  be  the  latest  of  aU 
the  public  concerns  in  which  I  shall  permit  myself  to  take  aninterest  Nor 
am  I  tenacious  of  the  form  in  which  it  shall  be  introduced.  Be  that 
what  it  may,  our  descendants  will  be  as  wise  as  we  are,  and  will  know 
how  to  amend  and  amend  it  until  it  shall  suit  their  circumstances.  Give 
it  to  us,  then,  in  any  shape,  and  receive  for  the  inestimable  boon  the 
thanks  of  the  young,  and  the  blessings  of  the  old,  who  are  past  all  other 
services  but  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  their  country  and  blessings  to 
those  who  promote  it." 

This  letter  was  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Bichmond  Enquirer,  Feb- 
ruary 10, 1818.  In  every  possible  way  Cabell  propagated  Jefferson's 
ideas.  While  the  ^'  enlightened  few"  heard  and  read  with  favor,  there 
was  in  the  Legislature,  particularly  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  a  strong 
opposition  to  Jefferson's  bill.  The  printing  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  was  only  grudgingly  allowed.  The  '^  back  country"  and  western 
members  were  particularly  stubborn.  They  wanted  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia removed  from  Eichmond  to  Staunton,  and  they  were  afraid  that 
Central  College  would  establish  the  idea  of  political  centrality  for  the 
neighborhood  of  Charlottesville.  "  For  two  months,"  wrote  Cabell, 
'^  certain  persons  have  been  training  those  members  to  oppose  all  that 
could  come  from  you.  The  back-country  spirit  has  been  industriously 
excited."  Cabell  said  the  friends  of  Staunton  and  Lexington  wished  to 
keep  down  Central  College.  Sectional  division  and  the  clashing  of  local 
interests  made  him  almost  despair  of  any  general  plan.  Jefferson's  op- 
ponents admitted  that  his  bill  was  a  finished  production  in  theory,  bat 
they  were  not  willing  to  let  it  go  into  practice.  The  bill  received  very 
few  votes  in  a  House  committee  of  the  whole,  and  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Hill,  of  King  William  County,  was  recommended  for  adoption* 

FIRST  APPEOPBIATION  FBOM  THB  LITERARY  FUND,  1818. 

The  House  of  Delegates  at  first  favored  a  small  appropriation  fi*om 
the  literary  fund  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  application  of 
the  rest  of  the  fund  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  the  State.  From 
such  a  Philistine  view  of  an  economic  resource,  long  set  apart  for  educa- 
tional interests,  the  House  at  last  rose,  through  the  infiuence  of  agita- 
tion, to  the  idea  of  a  compromise  between  the  highest  and  lowest  forms 
of  education.  HilPs  substitute  for  Jefferson's  bill  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment by  local  courts  of  school  commissioners  in  every  county,  city,  and 
corporate  town,  '^  to  determine  what  number  of  poor  children  thej^  will 
educate,"  and  what  should  be  paid  for  their  education.  The  commis- 
sioners were  to  select  the  children  and  send  them,  with  the  assent  of 
parents  or  guardian,  to  some  convenient  school,  to  be  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic.    The  money  for  tuition,  books,  etc.,  was  to  come 
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oat  of  a  $45,000  reservation  from  the  income  of  the  literary  fand,  to  be 
paid  over  to  local  school  commissioners  of  coanties,  cities,  and  towns/  in 
proportion  to  the  free  white  popalation.  To  this  local  State  aid  was  to 
be  added  the  income  of  all  property  held  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
and  derived  from  the  sale  or  forfeiture  of  glebe  lauds.  Sach  was  the 
wretched  provision  for  primary  education  as  a  local  charity,  dependent 
apon  State  aid  and  parish  spoils.  The  House  of  Delegates  had  appar- 
ently no  conception  of  the  importance  of  establishing  common  schools 
and  of  supporting  them  by  local  taxatiou.  The  provision  amounted  to 
a  State  and  parish  bounty  upon  poverty. 

Upon  this  well-meant  but  inadequate  popular  legislation  the  Senate 
had  the  sovereign  good  sense  to  tack  a  $15,000  annual  appropriation 
for  a  university,  wherein  all  the  branches  of  useful  science  were  to  be 
taught.  The  site  of  the  institution  was  to  be  determined  by  a  board  of 
commissioners,  one  from  each  senatorial  district,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
GrovemoT  of  the  State.  The  board  was  to  meet  at  the  tavern  in  Kock- 
fish  Gap,  in  the  Blue  Eidge,  in  August,  1818,  and  determine  the  follow- 
ing matters:  (1)  The  site  of  the  university;  (2)  a  plan  for  its  construc- 
tion; (3)  the  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught;  (4)  the  number  and 
description  of  the  professorships;  (5)  general  legislative  provisions  for 
organizing  and  governing  the  institution.  This  amendment  passed  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  the  21st  of  February,  1818.  It  was  the  enteriiig 
wedge  for  the  Jeffersonian  idea^  and  it  was  driven  in  by  Joseph  G.  Cabell, 
when  the  commissioners  were  appointed.  He  wrote  to  Jefterson:  '^  We 
have  fifteen  districts  on  this  side  of  the  ridge,  and  I  think  we  are  safe 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive."  Mr.  Preston  was  at  this  time  the  Oov- 
emoT  of  Virginia,  and  was  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the  university 
project.  Cabell  suggested  to  Jefferson  that  ^^  our  policy  will  be  to  invest 
all  oar  funds  in  buildings,  and  get  them  as  far  advanced  by  August  as 
possible."  The  founder  of  Central  College  needed  no  spurring  in  this 
direction.  It  had  been  his  policy  from  the  beginning  to  get  his  institu- 
tion well  under  way  and  then  make  the  Legislature  adopt  it. 

*  The  reaulta  of  this  policy,  while  not  the  heat,  were  better  than  nothing.  Niles's 
Register  for  December  17,  1825,  says  of  Virginia:  "By  retnrns  from  98  connties  and 
towns,  received  between  the  30th  of  September,  1824,  and  30th  of  September,  1825, 
it  appears  that  10,226  indigent  children  have  been  sent  to  school  in  those  counties 
within  the  year." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   COMMISSION    AND   JEFFERSON'S 

REPORT. 


MEETING  OF  THE  OOMMISSIONEBS  AT  BOGKFISH  GAP. 

Professor  Scheie  de  Yere,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  a  graphic 
article  entitled  ^^  Jefferson's  Pet,"  published  originally  in  Harper's  Mag- 
azine in  May,  1872,  and  now  forming  the  historical  introduction  to  the 
Semicentennial  Catalogue  of  the  Stndentsof  the  University,  has  given 
us  a  picturesque  description  of  the  scene  of  that  famous  meeting  of  the 
commissioners  at  Rockiish  Gap,  where  the  fate  of  the  higher  education 
in  Virginia  was  hung  in  the  balance. 

^^  High  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge,"  he  says,  ^^  at  an  elevation  from  which 
the  eye  takes  in  at  a  single  glance  a  variety  of  scenes  unequalled  on 
this  continent  for  beauty  and  loveliness,  a  little  river  rises  in  a  dark 
gorge,  to  fall  gently  from  terrace  to  terrace,  and  after  a  brief  and  rapid 
course,  abounding  with  falls  and  cascades  of  infinite  attractiveness,  to 
pour  its  waters  into  the  James  River.  As  the  mountains  here  sink  to 
a  lower  level,  and  thus  afford  one  of  the  passes  through  which  in  older 
days  immigrants  passed  from  what  is  called  the  Piedmont  region  of  the 
State  to  the  great  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  place  has  received  the  idio- 
matic name  of  Rockfish  Oap.  Here,  at  a  modest  country  inn,  unpre- 
tending in  appearance,  but  offering  an  abundant  and  well-served  table, 
far  from  the  turmoil  of  cities  and  the  excitement  of  politics,  met  a  party 
of  men  remarkable  for  their  ability  and  virtue  amidst  a  people  which 
had  already  given  four  Presidents  to  the  Union,  and  was  well  known 
to  possess  as  much  private  as  public  worth.  In  the  low-ceiled,  white- 
washed room,  the  whole  furniture  of  which  consisted  of  a  dining-room 
table  and  rude  *•  split-bottom '  chairs  of  home  jnake,  sat  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Monroe,  and  two  of  his  predecessors,  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Jefferson,  besides  a  number  of  judges  and  eminent  states, 
men.  ^  Yet,'  says  one  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  biographers, '  it  was  remarked  by 
the  lookers-on  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  principal  object  of  regard  both 
to  the  members  and  spectators ;  that  he  seemed  to  be  the  chief  mover 
of  the  body — the  soul  that  animated  it ;  and  some  who  were  present, 
struck  by  these  manifestations  of  deference,  conceived  a  more  exalted 
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idea  of  him  on  this  simple  and  anpretending  occasion  than  they  had 
ever  previoasly  entertained.' " 

PBO0EBDII9OS  OF  THE  COMMISSIONBBS. 

The  proceedings  and  report  of  the  commissioners  are  printed  in  fall 
in  the  Analectic  Magazine,yolnme  XIII,  published  in  Philadelphia,  1819, 
a  magazine  to  which  Dr.  Cooper  was  a  contribntor.  It  appears  that 
Jefferson  was  nnanimously  elected  president  of  the  board.  After  some 
discussion,  a  committee  of  six,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  report  on  all  the  duties  assigned  to  the  commission  by  the 
Legislature,  except  that  relating  to  the  site.  This  subject  was  consid- 
ered by  the  entire  board.  Three  places  were  proposed,  Lexington, 
Staunton,  and  Central  College.  All  three  were  acknowledged  to  be  in 
healthful  and  fertile  districts,  but  Jefferson  is  reputed  to  have  made  a 
point  in  favor  of  his  neighborhood  by  exhibiting  ^<an  imposing  list  of 
octogenarians."  The  question,  however,  turned  mainly  upon  the  relative 
degree  of  centralijby.  And  here  Jefferson  had  made  his  position  impreg- 
nable. He  showed  the  board  by  diagrams  that  Central  College  was 
well  named,  for  it  was  not  only  geographically  more  central  than  any 
other  college  in  Virginia,  but  it  was  actually  nearest  the  centre  of  white 
population. 

These  calculations  were  afterward  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Bich- 
mond  Enquirer,  December  17,  1818.  There  was  then  some  bantering 
criticism  of  Jefferson's  method  of  drawing  his  two  transverse  lines  in 
such  a  way  that  they  intersected  at  Charlottesville.  The  point  of  de- 
parture for  his  westerly  line  was  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
which  is  much  nearer  the  southern  than  the  northern  boundary  of  Yir- 
ginia;  bat  Jefferson  defended  that  point  by  saying,  ''the  greatest  part 
of  what  is  north  is  water."  He  did  not  draw  his  line  due  west,  because 
the  northern  boundary  of  Virginia  tended  north  of  northwest.  He  dis- 
creetly balanced  his  geography  and  followed  the  line  of ''  equal  division 
of  the  population."  Nor  did  he  draw  a  north  and  south  line  of  inter- 
section. He  found  the  Blue  Eidge  a  natural  line  of  cross  division,  and 
he  sought  a  parallel  course  to  that  for  his  line  of  equal  division  of  pop- 
ulation. Jefferson's  ingenious  method  of  calculation  is  explained  in  a 
letter  to  Cabell,  January  1, 1819,  in  which  he  took  the  bold  ground, 
"Bun  your  lines  in  what  direction  you  please,  they  will  pass  close  to 
Charlottesville."  Jefferson  had  no  trouble  in  convincing  the  commis- 
sioners at  Eockfish  Gap,  and,  indeed,  he  was  altogether  fair  in  his  gen- 
eral estimate  of  the  geographical  situation.  A  vote  was  taken,  resulting 
in  sixteen  for  Central  College,  three  for  Lexington,^  and  two  for  Staun- 

'  Washington  College,  now  Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  was  at 
this  juncture  of  affairs  in  the  Legislature  a  more  dangerous  rival  to  Central  College 
than  was  old  William  and  Mary  College,  which  came  into  politics  a  little  later,  and 
attempted  to  advance  on  Ri(^hmond,  as  elsewhere  described  in  the  author's  monograph 
<m  that  venerable  college.    Washington  College  had  developed  from  Liberty  Hall 
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ton.  JeflGerson's  committee  was  instracted  to  inclade  this  expression  of 
opinion  in  the  report,  which  was  made  on  the  3d  of  August,  and,  after 
sundry  amendments,  unanimously  adopted*  The  next  day  two  copies 
were  signed  by  all  the  members  present  and  were  transmitted,  one  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  Senate  and  the  other  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
This  report  was  probably  prepared  by  Jefferson  before  he  came  to  the 
meeting  at  Bockfish  Gap,  for  it  is  an  elaborate  production,  indicating 
careful  thought.  In  the  words  of  introductory  comment  in  the  Analectic 
Eeview,  the  report  ^'contains  many  novel  suggestions  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  our  seminaries  of  learning  already  established."  A  special 
consideration  of  some  of  Jefferson's  views  will  not  be  out  of  place  in 
this  study  of  his  influence  upon  education  in  Virginia. 

JEFFEBSON  ON  THE  OBJECTS  OF  PBIMAEY  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  defined  the  objects  of  primary  education  as  follows : 

'<  (1)  To  give  to  every  citizen  the  information  he  needs  for  the  transac- 
tion of  his  own  business ; 

(« (2)  To  enable  him  to  calculate  for  himself,  and  to  express  and  pre* 
serve  his  ideaSy  his  contracts  and  accounts,  in  writing; 

^'(3)  To  improve,  by  reading,  his  morals  and  fEM^ulties; 

'<(4)  To  understand  his  duties  to  his  neighbors  and  country,  and  to 
discharge  with  competence  the  functions  confided  to  him  by  either ; 

^*(5)  To  know  his  rights;  to  exercise  with  order  and  justice  those  he 
retains ;  to  choose  with  discretion  the  fiduciary  of  those  he  delegates ; 
and  to  notice  their  conduct  with  diligence,  with  candor,  and  judgment; 

^'(6)  And,  in  general,  to  observe  with  intelligence  and  faithfulness  all 
the  social  relations  under  which  he  shall  be  placed." 

For  thus  instructing  the  mass  of  citizens  in  their  rights,  interests, 
and  duties,  Jefferson  maintained  that  primary  schools,  whether  private 

—  —-,,■■         —  ■  —  ■  — , 

Acadeniy,  founded  in  the  year  17S2.  It  had  heen  endowed  by  George  Washington  with 
one  hundred  shares  in  the  funds  of  the  James  Biver  Company,  his  stock  in  the  Potomac 
Company  hairing  been  reserved  for  the  foundation  of  a  national  university  in  Wash- 
ington City,  as  described  in  the  Johus  Hopkins  University  Studies,  third  series,  No.  1, 
pp.  93-5.  The  trustees  of  Washington  College  offered  all  of  their  funds,  apparatus, 
books,  grounds,  etc.,  together  with  a  subscription  of  nearly  $18,000  by  the  people  of 
Lexington  and  vicinity,  and  a  deed  of  real  estate  amounting  to  over  3,350  acres,  with 
all  his  personal  property  and  fifty-seven  slaves,  promised  by  John  Robinson,  to  the  di- 
rectors of  the  literary  fund,  provided  the  university  should  be  established  in  Leling- 
ton  or  vicinity.  Mr.  Robinson's  proposed  deed  and  gift  were,  however,  subject  "  to  the 
payment  of  his  debts  and  fulfilment  of  his  contracts,''  as  Jefferson  discreetly  re- 
minded the  Legislature.  Over  against  the  Lexington  offer,  which  was  altogether  gen- 
erous. Central  College  placed  its  $41,248  in  subscriptions,  and  $3,280  proceeds  from  the 
parish  glebes;  its  grounds  embracing  47  acres,  ^'whereon  the  buildings  of  the  col- 
lege are  begun,  one  pavilion  and  its  appendix  of  dormitories  being  already  far  ad- 
vanced, and  with  one  other  pavilion,  and  equal  annexation  of  dormitories,  being  ex- 
pected to  be  completed  during  the  present  season ;  **  and  ^*  another  parcel  of  153  acres 
near  the  former,  and  including  a  considerable  eminence  very  favorable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  future  observatory."  This  latter  Jeffersonian  idea  has  been  realized  since 
the  War,  by  private  philanthropy. 
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or  pabUc,  shoald  teaoh  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  the  elements 
of  meDsaration,  and  the  oatlines  of  geography  and  history.    These  sng 
gestioDS  were  skilfully  inserted  into  the  report,  in  order  to  remind  the 
Legislature  that  something  remained  to  be  done  for  the  people  of  Vir- 
ginia besides  providing  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 

OBJECTS  OP  HIOHEB  EDUCATION. 

Jefferson  then  proceeded  to  define  the  objects  of  the  higher  branches 
of  education,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  relation  of  universities  to  good 
citizenship  and  to  the  pracHoal  interests  of  American  life  has  never 
been  better  formulated  by  any  professional  educator,  much  less  have 
these  objects  been  concretely  realized  by  any  institution  of  learning. 
American  colleges  and  universities  will  need  to  advance  a  long  way 
before  they  reach  the  Jeffersonian  ideal.  He  classifies  the  objects  of 
the  higher  education  as  follows : 

"(1)  To  form  the  statesmen,  legislators,  and  judges,  on  whom  public 
prosperity  and  individual  happiness  are  so  much  to  depend ; 

^^  (2)  To  expound  the  principles  and  structure  of  government,  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  those  formed  municipally  for 
our  own  government,  and  a  sound  spirit  of  legislation,  which,  banishing 
all  unnecessary  restraint  on  individual  action,  shall  leave  us  free  to  do 
whatever  does,  not  violate  the  equal  rights  of  another ; 

'^  (3)  To  harmonize  and  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  manufact- 
ures, and  commerce,  and  by  well-informed  views  of  political  economy 
to  give  a  free  scope  to  the  public  industry ; 

"  (4)  To  develop  the  reasoning  faculties  of  our  youth,  enlarge  their 
minds,  cultivate  their  morals,  and  instil  into  them  the  precepts  of  vir- 
tue and  order; 

^^(5)  To  enlighten  them  with  mathematical  and  physical  sciences, 
which  advance  the  arts,  and  administer  to  the  health,  the  subsistence, 
and  comforts  of  human  life ; 

^^(6)  And,  generally,  to  form  them  to  habits  of  reflection  and  correct 
tMStion,  rendering  them  examples  of  virtue  to  others,  and  of  happiness 
within  themselves." 

^     RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  SCIENCE. 

There  is  so  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  average  American  citizen 
as  to  the  duty  of  government  to  foster  science  and  education  of  the 
highest  sort,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  the  views  of  Jef- 
ferson upon  this  point.  If  the  father  of  American  democracy  could 
entertain  such  views  as  these,  the  sons  of  the  people  need  have  no  fears 
that  the  functions  of  the  state  are  abused  when  directed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  university  or  the  advancement  of  science.  Jefiersou 
said,  in  his  report  to  the  Virginia  Legislature : 

^^  Some  good  men,  and  even  of  respectable  information,  consider  the 
learned  sciences  as  useless  acquirements ;  some  think  that  they  do  not 
better  the  condition  of  man ;  «and  others  that  education,  like  private 
and  individual  concerns,  should  be  left  to  private  individual  effort ;  not 
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reflectiog  that  an  establishment  embracing  all  the  sciences  which  may 
be  Qsefnl  and  even  necessary  in  the  Yarious  vocations  of  life,  with  the 
buildings  and  apparatus  belonging  to  each,  are  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  individual  means,  and  must  either  derive  existence  from  public 
patronage  or  not  exist  at  all.  This  would  leave  us,  then,  without  those 
callings  which  depend  on  education,  or  send  us  to  other  countries  to 
seek  the  instruction  they  require.  •  •  •  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  training  up  able  counsellors  to  administer 
the  affairs  of  our  country  in  all  its  departments, — legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial,  and  to  bear  their  proper  share  in  the  councils  of  our  Na- 
tional Government :  nothing  more  than  education  advancing  the  pros- 
perity, the  power,  and  the  happiness  of  a  nation." 

RELATION   OP  EDUCATION  TO  MORALS  ANP  RELIGION. 

The  strongest  side  of  Jefferson's  educational  philosophy  was  its  bear- 
ing upon  good  morals  and  social  progress.  '^  Education,"  he  said,  '^  gen- 
erates habits  of  application,  of  order,  and  the  lov^  of  virtue;  and  con- 
trols, by  the  force  of  habit,  any  innate  obliquities  in  our  moral  organi- 
zation. We  should  be  far,  too,  from  the  discouraging  persuasion  that 
man  is  fixed,  by  the  law  of  his  nature,  at  a  given  point;  that  his  im- 
provement is  a  chimera,  and  the  hope  delusive  of  rendering  ourselves 
wiser,  happier,  or  better  than  our  forefathers  were.  As  well  might  it 
be  urged  that  the  wild  and  uncultivated  tree,  hitherto  yielding  sour  and 
bitter  fruit  only,  can  never  be  made  to  yield  better ;  yet  we  know  that 
the  grafting  art  implants  a  new  tree  on  the  savage  stock,  producing 
what  is  most  estimable  both  in  kipd  and  degree.  Education,  in  like 
manner,  ingrafts  a  new  man  on  the  native  stock,  and  improves  what  in 
his  nature  was  vicious  and  perverse  into  qualities  of  virtue  and  social 
worth.  And  it  can  not  be  bat  that  each  generation,  succeeding  to  the 
knowledge  acquired  by  all  those  who  preceded  it,  adding  to  it  their  own 
acquisitions  and  discoveries,  and  handing  the  mass  down  for  successive 
and  constant  accumulation,  must  advance  the  knowledge  and  well-being 
of  mankind,  not  infinitely^  as  some  have  said,  but  indefinitely^  and  to  a 
term  which  no  one  can  fix  and  foresee.  •  •  •  What  but  education 
has  advanced  us  beyond  the  condition  of  our  indigenous  neighbors  t 
And  what  chains  them  to  their  present  state  of  barbarism  and  wretched- 
ness but  a  bigoted  veneration  for  the  supposed  superlative  wisdom  of 
their  fathers,  and  the  preposterous  idea  that  they  are  to  look  backward 
for  better  things,  and  not  forward,  longing,  as  it  should  seem,  to  return 
to  the  days  of  eating  acorns  and  roots,  rather  than  indulge  in  the  degen- 
eracies of  civilization  f  " 

Ethics  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  plan  for  tiniversity  educa- 
tion which  Jefferson  proposed  to  the  Legislature.  He  recognized  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  Virginia,  which  placed  all  religious  sects  upon 
an  equal  footing,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  institute  any  sec- 
tarian theology.  He  proposed  to  place  the  entire  responsibility  for  re- 
ligious training  upon  an  ethical  basis,  where  all  sects*  could  agree. 
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He  Baid :  <*  The  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  creator,  preserver, 
and  supreme  ruler  of  the  universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of 
morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obligations  these  infer,  will  be  within 
the  province  of  the  professor  of  ethics }  to  which  adding  the  develop- 
ments of  these  moral  obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sects  agree, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages, — Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  basis 
will  be  formed  common  to  all  sects."  Jefferson  thought  that  'it  was  the 
duty  of  each  sect  to  provide  it43  own  theological  teaching  in  a  special 
school,^  to  which  students  might  go  for  special  instruction,  as  they  did 
to  their  various  denominational  churches.  An  ethical  solution  of  the 
theological  questions  in  American  universities  has  been  found  satisfac- 
tory in  most  of  our  State  institutions,  which  have  found  themselves 

'  Id  a  letter  to  Dr.  Cooper,  November  2,  1822,  Jefferson  describes  his  plan  of  allow- 
ing independent  schools  of  theology  to  be  established  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
University.  '*  In  our  University  yon  know  there  is  no  professorship  of  divinity.  A 
handle  has  been  made  of  this  to  disseminate  an  idea  that  this  is  an  institution,  not 
merely  of  no  religion,  but  against  all  religion.  Occasion  was  taken  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  visitors  to  bring  forward  an  idea  that  might  silence  this  calnmny,  which 
weighed  on  the  minds  of  some  honest  friends  to  the  institution.  In  our  annual  re- 
port to  the  Legislature,  after  stating  the  constitutional  reasons  against  a  public  estab- 
lishment of  any  religious  instruction,  we  suggest  the  expediency  of  encouraging  the 
different  religious  sects  to  establish  each  for  itself  a  professorship  of  their  own  tenets^ 
on  the  confines  of  the  University,  so  near  as  that  their  students  may  attend  the  lect- 
ures there,  and  have  the  free  use  of  our  library  and  every  other  accommodation  we 
can  give  them ;  preserving,  however,  their  independence  of  us  and  of  each  other. 
This  fills  the  chasm  objected  to  ours,  as  a  defect  in  an  institution  professing  to  give 
instmotioD  in  all  useful  sciences.  I  think  the  invitation  will  be  accepted  by  some 
sects  from  candid  intentions,  and  by  others  from  jealousy  and  rivalship.  And  by 
bringing  the  sects  together  and  mixing  them  with  the  mass  of  other  students,  we 
shall  soften  their  asperities,  liberalize  and  neutralize  their  prejudices,  and  make  the 
general  religion  a  religion  of  peace,  reason,  and  morality.'* 

,The  idea  of  a  catholic  grouping  of  theological  seminaries  around  the  University  of 
Virginia  was,  of  course,  impracticable  in  a  rural  neighborhood,  and  it  was  never  re- 
alized according  to  the  Jeffersonian  ideal.  It  is,  perhaps,  capable  of  an  approximate 
fulfilment  under  modern  conditions  of  university  education  in  large  municipal  centres, 
where  students  naturally  find  their  religious  affiliations  with  their  own  form  of  chnrcb- 
life,  and  where  connections  are  easily  made  which  lead  to  special  theological  training 
upon  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.  A  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  relig- 
ions services  within  the  university  was  early  found  at  the  University  of  Virginia  by 
the  professors  electing  a  university  chaplain  from  year  to  year  and  frorm  different  relig- 
ious denominations — the  Presbyterian,  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist.  Other 
universities  have  come,  each  in  its  own  way,  to  some  such  representative  method  of 
religious  service.  Harvard  has  its  regnlar  university  preachers  engaged  from  the  Uni- 
tarian, Episcopalian,  and  Congregationalist  denominations.  Cornell  has  an  eclectic 
system,  and  employs  occasional  preachers  of  recognized  power  and  reputation.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  is  able  approximately  to  realize 
the  Jeffersonian  ideal,  and  allow  its  students  to  seek  such  religious  associations  as 
family  training  or  natural  preference  may  incline  them.  It  is  the  *^  elective  system  ** 
applied  to  oh  arch-going.  City  churches  -  give  university  students  free  seats ;  and  uni- 
versity  stndents  have,  among  themselves,  organized  Sunday  afternoon  services,  at 
which  city  clergymen  and  university  professors  speak  by  special  invitation.  The 
idea  of  z«ligions  freedom  is  working  itself  out  in  university  life,  as  it  has  already 
in  the  church  and  in  the  state.    The  exclnsion  of  religion  is  not  desired  by  any 
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ander  mach  the  same,  stress  of  circamstaDces  as  did  Jeflferson  amid 
the  sects  of  Virginia.  Moral  science,  social  science,  history,  and  the 
languages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  afford  sufficiently  solid  and 
nentral  foundations  for  all  subsequent  specialization  in  theology. 

JEFFERSON  ON  THE  MOPERN  LANGUAOES  AND  ANGLO-SAXON. 

While  recommending  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  and'  Bebrew  in  the 
proposed  university,  together  with  his  favorite  groups  of  mathemati- 
cal, physical,  scientific,  political,  legal,  and  phUosophical  studies,  Jeffer- 
son takes  special  pains  to  urge  the  cultivation  of  the  modern  languages. 
His  reasons*  for  specifying  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  are  in- 
teresting, but  his  early  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  Anglo-Saxon  is 
especially  striking,  for  this  study  had  not  yet  found  a  place  in  America. 
He  says:  ^^  French  is  the  language  ofgeaeral  intercourse  among  nations, 
and  as  a  depository  of  human  science  is  unsurpassed  by  any  other  lan- 
guage, living  or  dead.  Spanish  is  highly  interesting  to  us  as  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  so  great  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  continentSi 
with  whom  we  shall  probably  have  great  intercourse  ere  long,  and  is 
that  also  in  which  is  written  the  greater  part  of  the  early,  history  of 
America.  The  Italian  abounds  with  works  of  very  superior  order,  val- 
uable for  their  matter,  and  still  more  distinguished  as  models  of  the 
finest  taste  in  style  and  composition.  And  the  German  now  stands  in  a 
line  with  that  of  the  most  learned  nations  in  richness  of  erudition  and 
\advance  in  the  sciences.  It  is,  too,  of  common  descent  with  the  lan- 
guage of  our  own  country,  a  branch  of  the  same  original  Gothic  stock, 
and  furnishes  valuable  illustrations  for  us.  But  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  ^  is  of  peculiar  value.  We  have  placed  it  among  the 
modern  languages  because  it  is,  in  fact,  that  which  we  speak,  in  the 
earliest  form  in  which  we  have  knowledge  of  it.  It  has  been  under- 
going with  time  those  gradual  changes  which  all  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  have  experienced;  and  even  now  needs  only  to  be  printed 
in  the  modern  character  and  orthography  to  be  intelligible,  in  a  con- 
academic  cominnnity.  The  introduction  of  religious  liberty  is  what  we  need.  That 
is  the  ideal  which  Jefferson  attempted  to  realize  amid  great  calumny  and  misinterpre- 
tation. And  he,  of  all  men,  really  solved  the  problem  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  by 
his  statute  for  religious  liberty,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  solution  in  all  uniyersity 
education. 

^  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  *'  Thomas  Jefferson  as  a  Philologist "  in  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Philology  (Vol.  Ill,  No.  10,  pp.  213-214),  by  Henry  E.  Shepherd, 
president  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  Charleston.  '^  By  reference  to  pp.  417-418, 
Vol.  VII,  of  Jefferson's  Works,  it  will  be  seen,''  says  Professor  Shepherd,  "  that  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  remarkably  clear  and  accurate  views  of  the  invigorating,  influence 
which  dialects  exert  upon  a  language.  In  other  words,  Jefferson,  writing  about  forty 
years  before  Max  Miiller,  seemed  distinctly  to  apprehend  theprocess  which,  in  the 
technical  language  of  modem  philosophy,  is  known  as  'dialectic  regeneration.'  He 
expresses  himself  as  follows :  '  It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  publication  of  the 
present  county  dialects  of  England  should  go  on.  It  will  restore  to  us  our  language 
in  all  its  shades  of  variation.  It  will  incorporate  into  the  present  one  all  the  riches 
of  our  ancient  dialects;  and  what  a  store  this  will  be  may  be  seen  by  running  the  eye 
over  the  county  glossaries,  and  observing  the  words  we  have  lost  by  abandonment  and 
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siderable  degree,  to  the  English  reader.  It  has  this  value,  too,  above 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  that  while  it  gives  the  radix  of  the  mass  of  onr 
language,  they  explain  its  innovations  only.  Obvious  proofs  of  this  have 
been  presented  to  the  modem  reader  in  the  disquisitions  of  John  Home 
Tooke ;  and  Fortescue  Aland  has  well  explained  the  great  instruction 
which  may  be  derived  from  it  to  a  full  understanding  of  our  ancient 
common  law,  on  which,  as  a  stock,  our  whole  system  of  law  is  engrafted.'' 
Thus,  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  historical  study  of  our  own  English 
language,  Jefferson  came  to  the  idea  of  English  historical  jurisprudence 
which  he  recommended  to  Dr.  Oooper,  and  the  possibilities  of  which 
are  just  dawning  upon  students  of  the  present  generation. 

BODILY  EXERCISE  AND  MANTTAL  TRAINING. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  Jefferson's  report  the  suggestion  of  cer- 
tain modern  ideas  of  physical,  manual,  and  artistic  training  now  be- 
coming more  and  more. prominent  in  our  modern  systems  of  education. 
^'  We  have  proposed,"  he  says,  ^'  no  formal  provision  for  the  gymnastics 
of  the  school,  although  a  proper  object  of  attention  for  every  institu- 
tion of  youth.  These  exercises  with  ancient  nations  constituted  the 
principal  part  of  the  education  of  their  yonth.  Their  arms  and  mode 
of  warfare  rendered  them  severe  in  the  extreme ;  ours,  on  the  same  cor- 
rect principle,  should  be  adapted  to  our  arms'  and  warfare ;  and  the 
manual  exercises,  military  manceuvres,  and  tactics  generally  should  be 
the  frequent  exercises  of  the  students  in  their  hours  of  recreation.  It 
is  at  that  age  of  aptness,  docility,  and  emulation  of  the  practices  of 
manhood  that  such  things  are  soonest  learned  and  longest  remembered. 
The  use  of  tools,  too,  in  the  manual  arts  is  worthy  of  encouragement, 
by  facilitating  to  such  as  choose  it  an  admission  into  the  neighboring 
workshops.  To  these  should  be  added  the  arts  which  embellish  life — 
dancing,  music,  and  drawing;  the  last  more  especially  as  an  important 
part  of  military  education.  These  innocent  arts  furnish  amusement 
and  happiness  to  those  who,  having  time  on  their  hands,  might  less 

disaae,  which  in  sound  and  sense  are  inferior  to  nothing  we  have  retained.  When 
these  local  vocabularies  are  published  and  digested  together  into  a  single  one,  it  is 
probable  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  a  word  in  Shakespeare  which  is  not  now  in 
use  in  some  of  the  counties  in  England,  from  whence  we  may  obtain  its  true  sense.' 
Mr.  Jefferson's  views  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  Anglo-Saxon  to  English  are  proba- 
bly better  known  to  scholars  than  his  opinions  upon  the  points  cited  above.  He  held 
(hat  Anglo-Saxon  was  'Old  English/ and  that  it  could  be  turned  into  intelligible 
English  by  simply  divesting  it  of  its  antique  orthography.  H.e  has  given  us  some 
entertaining  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  this  transformation  might  be  effected. 
His  concep^on  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  in  one  aspect  essentially  the  same  as  that  held  by  the 
school  of  Freeman,  Morris,  and  Sweet  in  our  own  time.  The  process  by  which  he  arrives 
at  hiB  conclusions  is  of  course  different  from  that  adopted  by  scientific  philology. 
Daring  the  recent  visit  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Freeman  to  Baltimore,  I  showed  him  Mr. 
Jefferson's  essay  on  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  was  published  by  the  board  of  trustees 
for  the  University  of  Virginia  in  1851.  He  examined  it  with  great  interest,  and  upon 
ntuming  it  remarked:  'Jefferson  had  the  right  view.  It  [Anglo-Saxon]  is  only 
Old  English.'  He  farther  remarked :  'It  seems  so  strange  to  see  Jefferson  quoting 
Bosworth.    It  is  like  Washington  quoting  Stubbs.'" 
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inoffensively  employ  it.  Needing,  at  the  same  time,  no  regular  incor- 
poration with  the  institution,  they  may  be  left  to  accessory  teachers, 
who  will  be  paid  by  the  individuals  employing  them,  the  university 
only  providing  proper  apartments  for  their  exercise."  Jefferson  had 
somewhat  the  same  ideas  of  the  relation  of  bodily  accomplishments  to 
the  higher  education  as  have  long  prevailed  at  West  Point  and  in  Ger- 
man universities.  In  the  matter  of  physical  training,  American  univer- 
sities have  advanced  far  beyond  the  Jeffersonian  ideal,  but  there  is  still 
great  room  for  iitiprovement  in  the  training  of  bodily  powers  to  some 
Qseful  or  artistic  end,  as  in  drawing  and  other  skilled  exercise  of  the 
band  and  eye. 

JEFFERSON  ON  STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

It  is  very  generally  known  that  at  the  University  of  Virginia  exi3ts 
a  remarkable  system  of  student  self-government,  by  whiq^  a  high  morale 
and  a  manly  tone  of  self-reliance  have  been  sqccessfully  maintained. 
In  sharp  distinction  to  the  old-time  method  of  tutorial  supervision 
and  professorial  espionage,  this  system  of  self-government  has  devel- 
oped the  most  honorable  relations  between  faculty  andstndents.  It  has 
established  a  Arank  and  kindly  spirit  of  co-operatiod  between  master 
and  pupil.  It  has  repressed  all  dishonorable  practices  of  cheating  in 
recitations  and  examinations,  so  common  under  the  old  reign  of  terror, 
and  it  has  promoted  a  spirit  of  independence  and  self-respect  This 
condition  of  student  society  in  Virginia  is  in  no  small  degree  the  re- 
sult of  the  teachings  of  Jefferson.  While  his  ideal  of  student  self- 
government  was  not  immediately  realized  in  that  lawless  period  fol: 
lowing  the  first  introduction  of  his  ideas,  yet  a  wholesome  harmony 
between  liberty  and  law  was  soon  and  easily  secured.  In  the  light 
of  modern  tendencies  towards  constitutional  and  self-government  in 
American  colleges  and  universities,  the  following  extract  from  Jeffer- 
son's report  may  prove  interesting : 

^^  The  best  mode  of  government  for  youth  in  large  collections  is  cer- 
tainly a  desideratum  not  yet  attained  with  us.  It  may  be  well  ques- 
tioned whether  feaVj  after  a  certain  age,  is  a  motive  to  which  we  should 
have  ordinary  recourse.  The  human  character  is  susceptible  of  other 
incitements  to  correct  conduct  more  worthy  of  employ,  and  of  better 
effect.  Pride  of  character,  laudable  ambition,  and  moral  dispositions 
are  innate  correctives  of  the  indiscretions  of  that  lively  age ;  and  when 
strengthened  by  habitual  appeal  and  exercise,  have  a  happier  effect  on 
future  character  than  the  degrading  motive  of  fear.  Hardening  them 
to  disgrace,  to  corporal  punishments,  and  servile  humiliations  can  not 
be  the  best  process  for  producing  erect  character.  The  affectionate  de- 
portment between  father  and  son  offers,  in  truth,  the  best  example  for 
that  of  tutor  and  pupil ;  and  the  experience  of  other  countries,  in  this 
respect,  may  be  worthy  of  inquiry  and  consideration  with  us.'' 

Jefferson  adds,  in  a  foot-note,  that  ^<  a  police  exercised  by  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  under  proper  discretion,  has  been  tried  with  success 
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in  some  ooantries,  and  the  ratber  as  forming  them  for  initiation  into  the\ 
duties  and  practices  of  civil  life."    This  idea  of  student  self-govern-  \ 
ment,  borrowed  from  academic  centres  in  the  old  world,  where  college  ' 
and  university  government  has  always  been  more  democratic  than  in 
America,  was  successfully  planted  by  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  and  it  is 
destined  to  spread  throughout  the  country.    It  has  sprung  up,  appar- 
ently by  spontaneous  generation,  in  certain  of  our  colleges,  and  it  has 
long  survived  as  a  precious  inheritance  in  certain  of  our  public  schools, 
based  upon  the  best  old  English  models. 

BUJtfMABY  OP  JEFFERSON'S  REPORT. 

All  of  the  foregoing  special  views  upon  the  subject  of  education  Jef- 
ferson contrived  to  introduce  into  the  body  of  his  report.  Upon  the 
five  sx)ecific  points  actually  referred  to  the  commissioners  for  their  opin- 
ion, the  following  summary  statement  may  be  made : 

(1)  Central  College  was  recommended  as  the  proper  site  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

(2)  The  plan  of  building  proposed  was  that  of  an  academical  village, 
with  pavilions  for  the  professors  and  ranges  of  dormitories  for  the  stu- 
dents, the  buildings  to  be  arranged  on  the  sides  of  ^'  a  lawn,"  and  to  be 
connected  by  ^'  a  passage  of  some  kind,  under  cover  from  the  weather." 
This  Jeffersonian  style  of  university  construction  has  been  described  in 
connection  with  Albemarle  Academy  and  Central  College. 

(3)  The  branches  of  learning  to  be  taught  were  those  heretofore  rec- 
ommended by  Jefferson,  but  now  arranged  in  ten  homogeneous  groups, 
to  be  assigned  to  ten  different  professorships,  as  follows : 

L  Languages,  ancient :  Acoastics, 

Latin,  Optics, 

Greek,  Astronomy, 

Hebrew.  Geography. 

IL  Languages,  modem:  V.  Physics,  or  natural  phUosophy : 

French,  Chemistry, 

Spanish,  Mineralogy. 

ItaUan,  VI.  Botany: 

German,  Zoology. 

Anglo-Saxon.  YII.  Anatomy: 

m.  Mathematips,  pnre :  Medicine. 

Algebra,  YIIl.  Government: 

Flaxions,  PoUtical  economy, 

Geometry,  elementary,  Law  of  nature  and  nations, 

transcendental,  History,  being  interwoven  with  poll- 
Architecture,  military,  tics  and  law. 
naval.  IX.  Law,  mnnicipaL 
ly.  Physico-mathematics :  X.  Ideology: 

Mechanics,  General  grammar. 

Statics,  •         Ethics, 

Dynamics,  Rhetoric, 

Pneumatics,  Belles-lettres  and  the  fine  arts. 

(4)  General  legislative  provisions  were  recommended  for  tuition  of 
students,  board^  lodging,  government,  prizes,  degrees,  etc.,  details  to 
be  left  to  tbe  board  of  visitors. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

ESTABLISHMENT  AXD  BCILDKG  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

Jefieinon'ft  report  was  transmitted  to  the  speaker  of  the  Senate 
tbroQKh  Cabell,  who  was  the  original  mover  of  the  Bockfish  Gap  com- 
mismon.  Early  in  December,  as  appears  from  CabelFs  letter  to  his 
friend,  *^  the  report  was  read  and  received  with  great  attention  in  both 
the  houses*  A  resolution  to  print  a  number  of  copies  passed  each  house. 
The  ability  and  value  of  the  report,  I  am  informed,  are  universally  ad- 
mitted. It  was  referred  in  the  lower  honse  to  a  select  dbmmittee,  and 
the  speaker  is  friendly  to  the  measure.  Present  prospects  are  very, 
favorable  to  a  snccessfal  issue." 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  UNIVEBSITY  IDEA. 

But  a  strong  opposition  to  Jefferson's  project  was  speedily  developed. 
A  bill  which  he  had  prepared  was  reported  by  the  House  committee  by 
a  bare  majority  of  one,  ^^  the  casting  vote  of  the  chairman."  Then  be- 
gan the  fight.  The  western  members  from  the  Valley  of  Virginia  and 
the  friends  ot  Staunton  determined  to  defeat  the  university  altogether. 
The  Lexington  party  sought  for  delay,  threw  discredit  upon  Jefferson's 
calculations  as  to  the  centrality  of  his  college,  and  sought  to  re  enforce 
their  own  claims.  Delay  endangered  the  bill.  Cabell  wrote :  ^<  The  bos- 
tile  interests  are  daily  acquiring  new  force  by  intrigue  and  management. 
The  party  opposed  altogether  to  the  university  is  growing  so  rapidly 
we  have  just  grounds  to  fear  a  total  failure  of  the  measure.  •  •  • 
The  friends  of  William  and  Mary  demand  15,000  per  annum  as  the  price 
ot  their  concurrence,  and  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  will  carry  off  some 
votes.  I  have  advised  my  friends  not  to  enter  into  any  compacts  of 
the  kind,  and  sooner  will  I  lose  the  bill  than  I  will  give  my  assent  to  it." 
Members  of  the  Legislature  from  the  region  of  William  and  Mary  became 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  bill.  Cabell,  said  the  better  eda- 
cated  part  of  them,  had  studied  at  this  institution,  and  quoted  Adam 
£^uth,  the  Edinburgh  Keview,  and  Dugald  Stewart  to  prove  that  educa- 
tion should  be  left  to  individual  enterprise.  Others,  more  ignorant, 
maintained  that  the  literary  frind  was  about  to  be  diverted  from  its 
original  object,  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  applied  for  the  benefit  of 
the  rich.  Some  liberal  and  enlightened  persons  thought  Charlottesville 
too  small  a  place  for  a  university.  '  ^^They  think  a  town  of  some  size 
necessary  to  attract  professors,  to  furnish  polished  society  for  the  stu- 
dents, to  supply  accommodations,  to  resist  the  physical  force,  and  present 
the  means  of  governing  a  large  number  of  young  men." 
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SEBYIGES  OF  OABBLL. 

Cabell  deteriniued  to  break  down  the  general  opposition.  He  went 
about  from  man  to  man,  laboring  to  convert  them  to  his  views.  He 
"passed  the  night  in  watchfal  reflection  and  the  day  in  ceaseless  ac- 
tivity." He  published  articles  in  the  Bichmond  Enquirer  calculated  to 
influence  public  opiuion.  Jefferson's  proofs  of  the  central  situation  of 
the  proposed  university  were  published  by  Cabell  and  explained  to 
everybody.  He  even  wrote  to  liberally  minded  and  influential  men  in 
the  various  localities  whence  the  opposition  proceeded,  and  persuaded 
them  to  write  to  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature  urging  a  favor- 
able vote.  He  actually  districted  the  entire  country  east  of  the  Blue 
Kidge,  and  moved  the  very  ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  oppo- 
sition by  an  appeal  to  local  good  sense.  The  chief  trouble  lay  with  the 
House  of  Delegates,  which  was  made  up  of  somewhat  Philistine  ele- 
ments; bat  Cabell,  by  his  skilfut  tactics,  at  last  won  over  the  majority 
to  his  opinion.  On  the  18th  of  January,  1819,  a  motion  in  the  House  to 
strike  Central  College  from  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  114  to  69,  "a 
decisive  victory,''  wrote  Cabell.  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Augusta,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  western  opposition,  then  rose  and  made  an  eloquent  plea 
for  unaniDiity  of  action  and  for  the  suppression  of  local  prejudice.  He 
said  he  had  supported  Staunton  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  suc- 
cess, but  now  he  implored  the  House  ^^to  sacrifice  all  sectional  feel- 
lug.^^  Democracy  united  in  a  sudden  rush  of  good  feeling,  and  Jeffer- 
soq's  cause  was  overwhelmingly  won.  Cabell  was  so  excited  that  he 
had  to  leave  the  House  before  the  final  vote  was  taken.  He  had  been 
suffering  two  days  before  from  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs,  ^^ brought  on 
by  exposure  to  bad  weather  and  loss  of  sleep;"  but  he  was  now  victo- 
rious ;  he  had  fought  a  good  fight  and  had  kept  his  faith  in  the  people. 
It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  Jefferson's  bill  would  pass  the  Sen- 
ate, where  Cabell  was  a  very  influential  member.  On  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1819,  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Central  College  were  legally 
united  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  one. 

The  seal  of  the  University — ^'  a  Minerva  enrobed  in  her  peplum  and 
characteristic  habiliments  a^  inventress  and  protectress  of  the  arts" — 
bears  the  date  of  1819,  which  should  be  reckoned  as  the  year  of  origin, 
although  the  institution  was  not  formally  opened  to  students  until  1825. 

SEBYICES  OF  OTHEB  HEN. 

Gabi'U  wrote  in  triumph  to  Jefferson,  December  4,  1819 :  <^  We  have 
got  possession  of  the  ground,  and  it  will  never  he  taken  from  tisJ'  He  said 
the  enlightened  part  of  the  people  everywhere  were  in  favor  of  the  uni- 
versity establishment.  Such  a  complete  conquest  of  public  opinion  was 
very  remarkable,  and  it  could  have  been  gained  only  by  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  intelligent  men  in  many  local  centres  of  influence.    In  the 

^The  western  delegation  was  subseqaeutly  held  together  in  the  interest  of  the  uni- 
^enity  by  Judge  Baldwin,  General  Breckenridge,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 
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above  letter  Cabell  pays  an  honest  tribute  of  gratitade  to  the  g^entle- 
men  in  the  various  counties  who  had  aided  him  in  the  Legislature  and 
among  the  people.  For  example,  he  says :  ^'  We  are  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Taliaferro  and  Colonel  Green  for  the  favorable  change  in  the 
delegation  north  of  the  James  Biver  and  below  tide- water.  At  Christ- 
mas, every  member  from  Richmond  to  Hampton,  except  one,  was  op- 
posed to  us.  On  the  vote,  all  went  with  us,  except  one."  Cabell 
acknowledges  also  the  efficient  services  of  Captain  Slaughter,  of  Cul- 
peper;  Judge  Brooke,  Judge  Brockenbrough,  Mr.  Stanard,  Mr.  Bitchie, 
Mr.  Hoomes,  of  King  and  Queen ;  Dr.  Nicholson,  of  Middlesex ;  Mr. 
Scott,  of  the  Council;  Mr.  Minor,  of  Spottsylvania ;  Judge  Boane, 
Colonel  Nicholas,  William  Cabell  (the  brother  of  Joseph),  Chancellor 
Taylor,  Mr.  Pannill,  and  others.  Mr.  Francis  W.  Gilmer  did  valuable 
work  for  Central  College  through  the  press.  The  Bev.  John  H.  Bice, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Bicbmond,  also  lent  important  literary 
aid.  He  was  the  author  of  an  article  signed  '^  Crito,"  the  following 
passage  of  which  is  thought  to  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  the 
public  mind,  through  Cabell's  frequent  use  of  the  facts  stated : 

*«  Ten  years  ago,''  said  Mr.  Bice,  '*  I  made  extensive  inquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  ascertained  to  my  conviction  that  the  amount  of  money 
annually  carried  from  Virginia,  for  purposes  of  education  alone,  ex- 
ceeded 1250,000.  Since  that  period  it  has  been  greater.  Take  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  as  the  average  of  the  last  eight-and-twenty  years,  and 
the  amount  is  the  enormous  sum  of  17,000,000.  But  had  our  schools 
been  such  as  the  resources  of  Virginia  would  have  well  allowed,  and 
her  honor  and  interest  demanded,  it  is  by  no  means  extravagant  to  sup- 
pose that  the  five  States  which  bind  on  ours  would  have  sent  as  many 
students  to  us,  as  under  the  present  wretched  system,  we  have  sent  to 
them.  This,  then,  makes  another  amount  of  seven  millions.  Let  our 
economists  look  to  that — fourteen  millions  of  good  dollars  lost  to  us  by 
our  parsimony!  Let  our  wise  men  calculate  the  annual  interest  of  our 
losses,  and  add  it  to  this  principal !  They  will  then  see  what  are  the 
fruits  of  this  precious  speculation." 

Such  arguments,  no  doubt  extravagant,  had  their  weight  in  favora- 
bly balancing  the  university  question  in  the  scales  of  public  opinion. 
Although  Thomas  Jefferson  is  undoubtedly  '^  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,"  we  should  not  forget  that  there  were  a  tl^ousand  his- 
toric forces  without  which  his  ideas  would  have  failed  of  realization. > 
t_ ^ ....  I   ■ . . — _^.^___^__ 

^  At  the  Boston  meetlDg  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  May,  1867,  Mr. 
James  Schoaler,  aathor  of  a  remarkable  History  of  the  United  States,  read  a  paper 
upon  the  subject  of ''  Historical  Grouping/'  in  which  he  advised  a  study  of  the  minor 
forces  and  subordinate  characters  which  enter  into  great  events  and  the  work  of  great 
men.  Individuals  are,  indeed,  the  highest  expression  of  human  thought  and  social 
action ;  but  there  is  always  a  background  of  support  without  which  the  deeds  of  a 
Washington  are  incomprehensible,  and  thus  it  was  with  Jefferson's  university  crea- 
tion. Without  the  aid  of  CabeU,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  Jefferson  would  ha^e  been 
helpless,  and  back  of  Cabell  were  the  Virginia  Legislature  and  tlie  ooomion  people. 
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STJDOiABY  OF  JEFFERSON'S  BILL,  1819. 

The  act  establishing  the  XTniversity  of  Virginia  in  definite  form  pro- 
vided for  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of  the  property  of  Central  College, 
conveyed  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fand,  which  was 
really  a  board  of  public  instruction.  Seven  visitors  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed forthwith  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  they  were  to  have 
authority  to  choose  a  rector  from  their  own  number,  and  to  control  the 
general  interests  of  the  University.  The  provisions  for  instruction  were 
much  the  same  as  in  Jefferson's  report.  The  various  branches  of 
science  were  to  be  distributed  among  ten  professorships.  Each  profes- 
sor should  have  apartments  free,  and  those  first  appointed,  such  salary 
as  the  visitors  might  determine;  their  successors,  however,  a  standing 
salary  not  exceeding  $1,000  a  year;  but  all  professors  should  have  such 
fees  from  students  as  the  visitors  might  allow.  The  visitors  were  to 
hold  two  stated  meetings  each  year,  in  April  and  in  October;  to  visit 
the  University  once  a  year,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund.  Such,  in  general,  was  the  legal  basis  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  was  generally  understood  that  the  re- 
port of  the  Rockfish  Gap  commission  was  to  be  the  accepted  platform  of 
the  university  party.  That  "  plan,"  said  Jefferson  in  1821,  "  was  ex- 
actly that  now  carried  into  execution."  The  significance  of  previous 
inquiries  into  the  details  of  that  report  is  now,  therefore,  clearly  appar- 
ent, for  we  have  already  seen  on  paper  the  whole  substructure  and  the 
detailed  plans  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

JEFFERSON  THE  FIRST  BEOTOB. 

The  visitors  appointed  for  the  University  of  Virginia  comprised  four 
members  of  the  old  board  representing  Central  College,  namely :  Thomas 
Jefferson,  James  Madison,  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  and  John  H.  Cocke.  The 
new  appointees  were  James  Breckenridge,  Chapman  Johnson,  and 
Bobert  Taylor.  They  met  March  29,  1819,  and  chose  Thomas  Jefferson 
to  be  their  rector,  as  he  had  been  of  the  former  board.  Henceforth, 
until  his  death  in  1826,  Jefferson  was  the  directing  and  shaping  power 
in  the  upbuilding  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  From  his  original  and 
sovereign  interest  in  university  education,  and  from  his  residence  in 
immediate  proximity  to  the  University,  the  other  visitors  were  well  con- 
tent to  leave  to  him  practically  the  entire  management  of  affairs.  Never 
was  an  institution  more  completely  the  materialization  of  one  man's 
thought  than  is  the  University  of  Virginia.  Fot  only  did  he  evolve  tlfe 
entire  system  of  education  there  introduced,  but  he  actually  devised 
every  feature  of  construction  and  administration.  He  drew  plans, 
made  estimates  and  contracts,  busied  himself  about  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  superintended  the  whole  process  of  building. 

BUILDINO  POLICY. 

The  gradual  rise  of  the  University  of  Virginia  can  be  best  reviewed 
in  the  proceedings  and  annual  reports  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  in 
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Jeffersou's  correspondence  with  Cabell  and  other  personal  friends.  The 
original  visitors  of  Central  College  were  empowered  by  Jefferson's  bill 
to  continue  their  functions  until  the  first  meeting  of  their  successors. 
This  gave  a  fine  opportunity  ^<  of  expediting  the  objects  of  said  institu- 
tion." The  old  board  met  for  the  last  time  February  26, 1819,  and  voted 
to  apply  all  available  funds,  towanl  the  erection  of  additional  buildings 
for  the  accommodation  of  professors  and  students. 

It  was  Jefferson's  policy,  from  the  beginning,  to  push  forward  the 
material  construction  of  the  University;  to  make  it  an  accomplished  fact« 
and  thus  an  influence  in  appealing  to  the  public  imagination  and  to  legis- 
lative support.  It  was  perhaps  a  necessary  policy  in  the  early  history 
of  the  University,  before  its  pre-eminence  over  rivals  and  its  superiority 
to  all  opposition  was  fully  established.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Charlottesville  to  attract  either  professors  or 
students.  Jefferson  was  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation^ 
to  create  something  visible  and  impressive  which  should  compel  admira- 
tion. Jefferson  defined  his  building  policy  in  a  letter  to  Cabell,  Decem- 
ber 28, 1822,  in  which  it  appears  that  he  regarded  a  good  material  basis 
for  the  University  as  necessary  to  its  intellectual  superstructure.  Jef- 
ferson said :  ^'  The  great  object  of  our  aim  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  make  the  establishment  the  most  eminent  in  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  draw  to  it  the  youth  of  every  State,  but  especially  of  the  South 
and  West.  We  have  proposed,  therefore,  to  call  to  it  characters  of  the 
first  order  of  science  from  Europe,  as  well  as  our  own  country,  and  not 
only  by  the  salaries  and  the  comforts  of  their  situation,  but  by  the  dis- 
tinguished scale  of  its  structure  and  preparation,  and  the  promise  of 
future  eminence  which  these  would  hold  up,  to  induce  them  to  commit 
their  reputation  to  its  future  fortunes.  Hdd  tee  built  a  barn  for  a  college 
and  log  huts  for  a^ommod<ition8,  should  we  ever  have  had  the  assurance 
to  propose  to  an  European  professor  of  that  character  to  come  to  it  1^ 

Cabell  also  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  build- 
ing policy  of  the  University.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  institution 
acknowledged  that  Jefferson's  course  was  wise.  President  Smith,  of 
William  and  Mary  College,  and  Judge  Semple,  of  Williamsburg,  said 
that  ^^  Virginians  would  never  be  pleased  with  anything  on  a  small 
scale."  The  judge  confessed  to  Cabell  that  an  influential  politician 
from  Charles  City  had  been  won  over  to  the  University  by  a  mere  Wsit 
of  inspection,  which  impressed  him  with  ^^  the  extent  and  splendor  of 
{he  establishment."  Undoubtedly  Jefferson's  building  policy  serv^ed  an 
excellent  purpose,  politically  and  educationally,  but  candid  students  of 
the  history  of  the  University  must  admit  that  he  carried  bis  architect- 
ural crotchets  rather  too  far  for  the  best  economy  of  slender  educational 
resources. 

ABCHITEOTURAL   GHABAGTEB  OP  THE   UNIVERSITY. 

Jefferson  early  conceived  the  ingenious  idea  that  college  buildings 
should  afford  perpetual  object  lessons  to  students  in  the  right  principles 
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of  architect  are.  This  idea,  excellent  in  itself,  was  difficult  for  Jefferson 
to  realize  according  to  his  classic  ideals,  for,  unlike  Pericles,  be  could 
not  fully  command  the  public  treasury.  It  is  interesting,  historically,  to 
note  the  beginifing  of  Jefferson's  architectural  project,  in  the  proceed- 
injrs  of  the  visitors  of  Central  College,  July  28, 1817,  it  is  agreed  "  that 
it  is  exi)edient  to  import  a  stone-cutter  from  Italy,  and  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son be  authorized  and  requested  to  take  the  requisite  measures  to  effect 
that  object."  The  intention  was  to  hnve  chiselled  capitals  for  the  col- 
umns of  the  pavilions,  or  professors' houses,  and  to  make  their  porticos 
illustrate  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  of  architecture.  Two 
'* Italian  artists"  were  accordingly  imported,  and  they  proceeded  to 
chisel  the  stone  of  Virginia  into  classic  forms.  At  the  second  meeting 
of  the  visitors  of  the  University  in  1819,  it  wtis  voted  "  that  as  the  stone 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  University  is  found  not  capable  of  being 
wrought  into  capitals  for  the  columns  of  some  of  the  pavilions,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  procure  elsewhere  proper  stone  or  marble,  and 
to  have  such  capitals  executed  here  or  elsewhere,  the  proctor  be  au- 
thorized to  take  such  measures  relative  thereto,"  etc.  The  proctor  was 
the  business  agent  of  the  University  and  Jefferson's  right-hand  man. 
The  above  resolution  prepared  the  way  for  having  the  capitals  cut  in 
Italy,  from  excellent  marble,  and  imported,  like  the  original  master 
workman,  or  '' our  artist,"  with  whom  Jefferson  settled  for  11,390.56, 
including  *<  his  past  wages,  his  board,  and  passage  hither."  The  seven- 
teen capitals  cost  by  contract  but  a  trifle  over  $2,00<),  and  no  one  who 
has  ever  visited  the  University  of  Virginia  will  feel  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  Mr.  Jefferson  for  indulging  in  these  inexpensive  architectu- 
ral luxuries,  which  are  among  the  most  charming  features  of  that  origi- 
nal creation. 

PAVILIONS  COMPLETED. 

In  the  third  annual  report,  1821,  to  the  president  and  directors  of 
the  literary  fund,  Jefferson  stated  that  ^'  the  visitors,  considering  as 
the  law  of  their  duty  the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  1818,  which  wa« 
made  to  the  Legislature,  and  acted  on  by  them  from  time  to  time  sub- 
sequently, have  completed  all  the  buildings  proposed  by  that  report, 
except  one;  that  is  to  say,  ten  distinct  houses  or  pavilions  containing 
each  a  lecturing  room,  with  generally  four  other  apartments  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  a  professor  and  his  family,  and  with  a  garden  and  the 
requisite  family  offices;  six  hotels  for  dieting  the  students,  with  a  single 
room  in  each  for  a  refectory,  and  two  rooms,  a  garden,  and  offices  for 
the  tenant;  and  an  hnndi*edand  nine  dormitories,  sufficient  each  for  the 
accommodation  of  two  students,  arranged  in  four  distinct  rows  between 
the  pavilions  and  hotels,  and  united  with  them  by  covered  ways;  which 
buildings  are  all  in  readiness  for  occupation,  except  that  there  is  still 
some  plastering  to  be  done,  now  on  hand,  which  will  be  finished  early 
in  the  present  season,  the  garden  grounds  and  garden  walls  to  be  com- 
pleted, and  some  columns  awaiting  their  capitals,  not  yet  received  from 
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Italy."  Here  is  the  pictare  of  an  academical  village,  taking  form  and 
comeliness  according  to  original  designs  first  conceived  by  Jefferson  for 
Albemarle  Academy. 

COST  OF  THE  PAVILIONS. 

According  to  Jefferson's  third  annual  report,  1821,  the  ten  pavilions 
for  the  professors  cost  something  over  $86,000.  The  one  hundred  and 
nine  dormitories  for  the  students  required  an  outlay  of  about  $65,000. 
The  six  "hotels,"  or  boarding-houses,  were  estimated  at  $24,000. 
For  back  yards  and  gardens  $1,500  were  allowed.  The  entire  expendi- 
ture proposed  for  buildings,  lands,  labor,  etc.,  was  reckoned  at  some- 
thing over  $207,000.  The  final  cost^  proved  much  more  than  that 
amount.  The  library  building,  with  its  dome,  proved  very  expensive. 
Jefferson  continued  to  report  progress  from  year  to  year  until  1825, 
when  the  University  was  opened  to  students.  He  early  declared  in 
favor  of  prudent  delay  in  organizing  Instruction.  He  said  in  hi&fourth 
report,  1822 :  "  The  visitors,  from  the  beginning,  have  considered  it  in- 
dispensable to  complete  all  the  buildings  before  opening  the  institution; 
because,  from  the  moment  that  it  shall  be  opened,  the  whole  income  of 
the  University'  will  be  absorbed  by  the  salaries  of  the  professors  and 
other  incidental  and  current  expenses,  and  nothing  will  remain  to  erect 
any  buildings  still  wantmg  to  complete  the  system." 

JEFFERSON'S  FINANCIAL  POLICY. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  Jefferson's  management  of 
the  University  was  his  financial  policy.  To  begin  with,  he  had  persuaded 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  Central  College,  with  its  modest  fortune  of 
$41,000,  chiefly  in  unpaid  subscriptions,  and  with  its  three  thousand  and 
odd  dollars  arising  from  the  sale  of  glebe  lands.  In  1821,  as  appears 
from  Jefferson's  own  report,  only  about  $25,000  of  the  above  subscrip- 
tion money  had  been  collected.  The  balance  was  for  the  most  part 
deemed  good,  but  it  appears  to  have  come  in  slowly  and  to  have  suf- 
fered some  losses  from  theremovalorinsolvency  of  certain  subscribers. 
In  1823  Jefferson  estimated  the  probable  loss  at  6  per  cent,  of  the 
$43,808  up  to  that  time  subscribed.  But  he  more  than  made  up  for  any 
such  trifling  disappointment  by  securing  money  from  the  Legislature. 

The  annual  appropriation  originally  made  to  the  University  from  the 
income  of  the  literary  fund  was  only  $15,000  a  year.  Of  course  it  was 
impossible  to  build,  organize,  and  equip  a  real  university  upon  such 
meagre  resources.  But  Jefferson  and  Cabell  were  good  politicians. 
They  took  what  they  could  get,  and  then  asked  for  more.  Jefferson's 
financial  policy  in  dealing  with  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  was  some- 
thing like  the  camel's  method  of  entering  an  Arab's  tent,  or  like  a  wood- 
man's method  of  splitting  a  log.    To  follow  one's  nose,  or  to  drive  a 

1  Niles's  Register  for  March  4,  1826,  estimates  the  total  cost  at  about  $400,000. 
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wedge  is  a  very  simple  procedure,  but  it  sometimes  requires  discre- 
tion. Jefferson  had  it  The  entire  income  of  the  literary  fund  was 
about  $60,000  a  year.  Of  this  .amount  145,000  annually  was  appro- 
priated for  the  education  of  poor  children.  This  sum  was  not  entirely 
exhausted  by  the  demands  of  local  commissioners,  and  Jefferson  asked 
for  the  surplus.  Through  Cabell  he  tried  again  to  establish  common 
schools  upon  a  self-supporting  basis,  and  to  liberate  the  entire  fund. 
Failing  in  this  excellent  project,  he  did  the  next  best  thing.  He  bor- 
rowed the  fund ;  that  is,  as  much  as  he  could  obtain  on  legislative  au- 
thority at  one  time,  and  pledged  the  annual  appropriation  of  $15,000 
for  payment  The  first  loan  amounted  to  $00,000.  When  this  was 
exhausted,  Jefferson  asked  the  Legislature  for  another  loan.  This 
process  was  n^peated  until  he  had  borrowed  from  the  literary  fund 
#180,000.  There  was,  of  course,  but  one  end  to  all  this,  and  that  was 
legislative  relief  for  the  university  debt.  Cabell  supported  Jefferson's 
financial  policy  in  the  strongest  way.  As  early  as  December  23, 1822, 
he  wrote  to  Jefferson :  ^'Let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  old  bal. 
ances,  or  dead  horses,  or  escheated  lands,  but  ask  boldly  to  be  exon- 
erated from  our  debts  by  the  powerful  sinking  fund  of  the  State.  This 
18  manly  and  dignified  legislation ;  and  if  we  fail,  the  blame  will  not  be 
ours." 

Jefferson's  financial  policy  is  illustrated  in  the  following  ueUve  state- 
ment to  the  managersof  the  literary  fund,  in  his  fifth  annual  report,  1823 : 
'^  The  several  sums  advanced  from  the  literary  fund  as  loans,  when 
the  balance  of  the  last  shall  have  been  received,  will  amount  to  $180,000, 
bearing  a  present  interest  of  $10,800.  This,  with  the  cost  and  neces- 
sary care  and  preservation  of  the  establishment,  will  leave,  of  the  an- 
nual endowment  of  the  University,  a  surplus  of  between  two  and  three 
thousand  dollars  only.  As  before  mentioned,  this  loan  of  $180,000  will 
be  extinguished  by  an  annual  payment  of  a  constant  sum  of  $2,500,  at 
theend  of  twenty -five  years — a  term  too  distant  for  the  education  of  any 
person  already  bom,  or  to  be  born  for  some  time  to  come,  and  within 
that  period  a  great  expense  will  be  incurred  in  the  mere  preserva- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  appurtenances.  These  are  views  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  visitors  to  present,  and  to  leave  to  the  wisdom  and  pa- 
ternal consideration  of  the  Legislature,  to  whose  care  are  confided  the 
instruction  and  other  interests  of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  future  gener- 
ations proceeding  from  us." 

THE  UNIYEBSITT  FREED  FROM  DEBT. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1824,  the  Legislature  voted  to  liberate  the 
annual  appropriation  to  the  University  from  the  incumbrances  with 
which  it  was  charged.  This  generous  action,  which  the  State  could 
well  afford  from  the  surplus  accruing  to  the  literary  fund  from  the 
United  States  Crovemment  and  other  sources,  left  immediately  availa- 
ble, after  all  university  debts  had  been  paid,  $21,000  toward  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  library  or  central  academic  bailding,  upon  which  nearly 
$20,000  had  already  been  expended.  It  left  the  annuity  of  115^000  for 
the  year  1824  altogether  clear  for  current  expenses  and  the  salaries  of 
professors,  for  whose  engagement  Jefferson  had  that  year  sent  to  Eu- 
rope Mr.  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  "  a  learned  and  trustworthy  citizen.'^ 

Jefferson's  financial  policy  was  grossly  misrepresented  the  last  year 
of  his  life  by  a  contributor  to  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  February  4, 182G, 
who  called  iiimself  an  ^'American  Citizen."  He  professed  to  have  paid 
a  visit  to  Jefferson  at  Monticello,  and  to  have  had  a  familiar  talk  with 
him  about  his  method  of  obtaining  money  from  the  Legislature.  Being 
asked  why  he  had  not  asked  for  a  lump  sum,  Jefferson  is  reported  to 
have  said  jocosely,  that  no  one  liked  to  have  more  than  one  hot  potato 
at  a  time  crammed  down  his  throat.  This  story  naturally  offended  the 
politicians  and  seriously  injured  the  pecuniary  prospects  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Jefferson  was  highly  indignant  at  the  gossip,  and  repudiated 
the  insinuations  piade  by  the  tattling  correspondent.  Jefferson  wrote 
to  Oabell,  February  7,  1826:  ^^He  makes  me  declare  that  I  have  inten- 
tionally proceeded  in  a  course  of  dupery  of  our  Legislature,  teasing 
them,  as  he  makes  me  say,  for  six  or  seven  sessions  for  successive  aids 
to  the  University,  and  asking  a  part  only  at  a  time,  and  intentionally 
concealing  the  ultimate  cost,  and  gives  an  inexact  statement  of  a  story 
of  Obrian.  Now,  our  annual  reports  will  shew  that  we  constantly  gave 
full  and  candid  accounts  of  the  money  expended,  and  statements  of 
what  might  still  be  wanting,  founded  on  the  proctor's  estimates.  Ko 
man  ever  heard  me  speak  of  the  grants  of  the  Legislature  but  with 
acknowledgments  of  their  liberality,  which  I  have  always  declared 
had  gone  far  beyond  what  I  could  have  expected  in  the  beginning. 
Yet  the  letter-writer  has  given  to  my  expressions  an  aspect  disrespectful 
of  the  Legislature,  and  calculated  to  give  them  offence,  which  I  do  ab- 
solutely disavow.'' 

But  it  was  impossible  to  counteract  the  impression  made  by  tiiat  an- 
dent  political  anecdote,  in  which  there  was  just  enough  truth  to  put 
Jefferson  in  an  unfavorable  light  before  the  public*  And  yet  his  de- 
ience  was  perfectly  sound.  No  man  ever  approached  a  Legislature  in 
a  mon*  frank  and  manly  way,  stating  fairly  and  fully  what  he  had  done 
and  what  he  wanted  to  do.  He  even  acknowledged  the  mistakes  he  had 
made  in  importing  Italian  sculptors  and  in  engaging  Dr.  Cooper  before 
the  University  was  able  to  pay  his  salary.  In  reading  his  annual  re- 
ports to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  one  can  not 
fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  the  completeness 
of  statement  with  reference  to  the  use  made  of  every  appropriation  for 
the  University.     His  method  of  modest  and  repeated  applications  to 

^Contemporary  public  opinion  ooucerniug  Jetterson^s  undertaking  is  well  illustrated 
in  the  following  extract  from  the  Richmond  Whig,  quoted  in  Nilt* s's  Register,  March 
4,  1826:  "Much  of  the  popularity  which  the  institution  might  and  ought  to  have  en- 
joyed has  been  frittered  away  by  incessant  demands  for  pecuniary  aid,  anti-republican 
and  meretricious  ornament,  and  injudicious  selections  of  professora'' 
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the  Leglslatare  was  the  only  practicable  way  of  building  up  a  great 
State  aniversity  from  small  beginnings  at  that  period,  when  public 
opinion  was  aufavorable  to  higher  edacational  enterprise.  Sooner  or 
later  all  the  friends  of  pablic  education  will  learn  that  a  frank  and  hon- 
est appeal  to  the  public  through  the  Legislature,  or  to  representatives 
of  the  people,  is  quite  as  honorable  business  as  begging  money  from  pri- 
Tate  individuals  for  institutions  of  learning.  Both  methods  will  endure, 
and  both  are  equally  legitimate ;  but  the  era  of  democratic  support  of 
university  education  has  dawned  in  many  States,  and  it  will  not  de- 
cline before  individual  or  sectarian  endowments,  however  generous. 
Institutions  like  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  University  of 
Michigan  are  destined  to  live  and  to  grow  from  more  to  more. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSOES. 


DB.   KNOX,   OF  BALTIMORE. 

The  first  professor  for  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  Baltimore, 
was  obtained  from  the  XTuiversity  of  Virginia,  and  the  first  professor  for 
Jefferson's  original  institution  was  sought  in  Baltimore.  On  the  28th 
of  July,  1817,  the  visitors,  of  Central  College  agreed  "that  applica- 
tion be  made  to  Dr.  Knox,^  of  Baltimore,  to  accept  the  professorship 
of  languages,  belles-lettres,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geography;  and 
that  an  independent  salary  of  1500,  with  a  perquisite  of  125  from  each 
pupil,  together  with  chambers  for  his  accommodation,  be  allowed  him 
as  a  compensation  for  his  services,  he  finding  the  necessary  assistant 
ushers.^'  Here  was  theoretical  provision  for  an  entire  faculty,  if  Dr. 
Knox  had  been  willing  to  exercise  the  appointing  power,  pay  his  own 
faculty,  and  teach  all  the  humanities  for  $500  a  year.  We  are  not 
much  surprised  to  learn  from  a  letter  of  Jeffecson's  to  Cabell,  Septem- 
ber 10, 1817,  that  "  Dr.  Knox  has  retired  firom  business,  and  I  have 
written  to  Cooper.'' 

DB.   THOMAS  GOOPEB. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  visi^rs  rescinded  their  original  appoint- 
ment and  resolved  to  offer  the  first  professorship  to  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper, 
of  Pennsylvania,  from  whom  Jefferson  had  received  an  encouraging 
letter.  Cooper  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  to  which  waa 
added  provisionally  the  chair  of  law,  with  a  fixed  salary  of  $1,0(K)  a 
year  and  tuition  fees  of  |20  from  each  of  his  students.  If  Dr.  Cooper 
accepted,  it  was  resolved  to  appoint  a  professor  of  mathematics.  Writ- 
ing to  Cabell,  December  18, 1817,  Jefferson  speaks  of  ^<  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  Dr.  Cooper,  engaging  himself  for  our  physiological 
and  law  schools." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  visitors  of  the  University,  March  29, 1819, 
Dr.  Cooper,  "  heretofore  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  and  of  law 
for  the  Central  College,  "was  confirmed  university  professor  of  chemis- 
try, mineralogy,  natural  philosophy,  and  also  of  law,  until  the  develop- 
ment of  the  institution  and  the  increase  of  students  should  justify  a  sep- 
arate appointment  to  the  latter  chair.  As  we  have  already  seen  in  Jef- 
ferson's correspondence  with  Cooper,  the  latter  was  an  accomplished 
lawyer,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his  time  in  p  hysical  science. 

^In  Niles's  Register,  September  28,  1822,  may  be  found  a  letter  on  ^'Improvement 
in  Pablio  Edncation,"  by  Samuel  Knox,  31  East  Street,  Baltimore. 
106 
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Id  view  of  the  extraordinary  amoant  of  work  which  the  first  professor 
was  to  andertake,  it  was  voted  that,  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary 
of  $1,500,  he  should  receive  such  an  extra  allowance  as  would  make  his 
income,  incladiug  tuition  fees,  not  less  than  $3,500  a  year.  The  Uni- 
versity agreed  to  take  his  apparatus  at  cost,  and  2,500  specimens  from 
his  mineralogical  collection.  Dr.  Gooper  was  in  position  to  dictate  his 
own  terms,  for  at  this  juncture  his  services  were  demanded  in  New 
York  by  Governor  Clinton,  also  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  same  timei 
in  New  Orleans.  Jefferson  said  enthusiastically  of  his  first  professor  :\ 
'*Cooi)er  is  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  man  who  knows  him 
to  be  the  greatest  man  in  America  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  in  ^ 
acquired  information,  and  that  without  a  single  exception."^  / 

OPPOSITION  TO  DR.   CdOPER. 

This  first  appointment  to  the  faculty  created  a  decided  opposition  on 
the  part  of  many  real  friends  of  the  University.  Cooper's  religious  view  s 
proved  for  him  a  stumbling-block.  He  was  known  to  have  been  obnox- 
ious to  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment  of  England,  and  partly  for  that 
reason  to  have  sought  refuge  in  America.  Prejudice  and  suspicion  were 
naturally  aroused  against  him  in  orthodox  and  conservative  Virginia. 
Cooper  had  supplied  an  arsenal  of  attack  upon  his  philosophical  and 
religious  opinions  by  editing  and  annotating  the  writings  of  his  father- 
in-law,  Dr.  Priestley.  Dr.  John  Bice,'  the  editor  of  a  religious  magazine 
which  was  published  in  Richmond,  and  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
the  University,  led  the  crusade  against  Cooper  in  a  critical  artiQle  based 
dpoQ  extracts  from  Cooper's  own  writings,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
many,  were  sufficient  to  condemn  him.  The  clergy  of  Virginia  could 
not  be  oblivious  to  the  danger  of  introducing  among  Virginia  youth  a 
propagandist  of  new  and  strange  doctrines,  as  Cooper's  views  appeared 
to  the  men  of  his  generation.  8o  much  pressure  was  exerted  upon 
pnblic  opinion,  and  through  it  upon  Cooper  himself,  that  he  felt  con- 
strained to  offer  his  resignation,  which,  after  honorable  treatment  by 
the  board  of  visitors,  was  finally  accepted  in  1820.  From  an  economic  . 
point  of  view  this  arrangement  was  altogether  wise,  for  the  University 
needed  every  dollar  for  building  purposes,  and  was  not  ready  for  stu- 
dents until  five  years  after  this  unfortunate  affair. 

JEFFERSON  ON  THE  LOSS  OF  DR.  COOPER. 

The  loss  of  Dr.  Cooper,  the  first  appointed  professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  was  a  heavy  blow  to  its  founder,  and  moved  him  to  re- 

*  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  169.  Interesting  references  to  Cooper 
occur  also  on  pp.  164,  165,  167,  169,  172,  178,  234,  235,  397-399,  454,  458,  and  469. 

-A  strong  defence  of  Dr.  Rice  and  of  the  Presbyterian  party  which,  under  his  leader, 
ship,  opposed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper,  may  be  found  in  the  Correspondence  of 
Jefferson  and  Cabell,  pp.  234,  235,  iiotoa.  The  spirit  of  the  age  is  perhaps  explana- 
tion enough.  The  Presbyterians  were  among  the  dissenters  who  made  a  State  uni- 
yersity  possible  in  distinction  from  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was  Episcopa' 
lian,  bat  they  were  not  prepared  for  such  extremes  of  dissent  as  were  represented  by 
Pr.  Cooper. 
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peated^  expressions  of  indignation  in  private  lettera  to  his  friends.    In 
a  letter  to  General  Taylor,  May  16, 1820,  JefiBarson  said  : 

'^  Ton  may  have  heard  of  the  hne  and  cry  raised  from  the  different 
pnlpits  on  oar  appointment  of  Dr.  Cooper,  whom  they  charge  with 
Unitarianism  as  boldly  as  if  they  knew  the  fact,  and  as  presumptaonsly 
as  if  it  were  a  crime,  and  one  for  which,  like  Servetas,  he  shonld  be 
burned ;  and  perhaps  yon  may  have  seen  the  p^irticalar  attack  made 
on  him  in  the  Evangelical  Magazine.    For  myself,  I  was  not  disposed 
to  regard  the  denanciations  of  these  satellites  of  religions  inquisition ; 
but  our  colleagues,  better  judges  of  popular  feeling,  thought  that  they 
were  not  to  be  altogether  neglected,  and  that  it  might  be  better  to  re- 
lieve Dr.  Cooper,  ourselves,  and  the  institution  from  this  crusade.     I 
had  received  a  letter  from « him  expressing  his  uneasiness,  not  only  for 
himself,  but  lest  this  persecution  should  become  embarrassing  to  the 
visitors  and  injurious  to  the  institution,  with  au  offer  to  resign  if  we  had 
the  same  apprehensions.    The  visitors,  therefore,  desired  the  committee 
of  superintendence  to  place  him  at  freedom  on  this  subject,  and  to  ar- 
range with  him  a  suitable  indemnification.    I  wrote  accordingly,  in  an- 
swer to  his,  and  a  meeting  of  trustees  of  the  college  at  Columbia  [S.  C] 
happening  to  take  place  soon  after  his  receipt  of  my  letter,  they  re- 
solved unanimously  that  it  should  be  proposed  to,  and  urged  oo,  their 
Legislature  to  establish  a  professorship  of  geology  and  mineralogy,  or 
a  professorship  of  law,  with  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year  to  be  given  him,  in 
addition  to  that  of  chemistry,  which  is  $2,000  a  year  and  to  purchase  his 
collection  of  minerals ;  and  they  have  no  doubt  of  the  Legislature's  com- 
pliance.   On  the  subject  of  indemnification,  he  is  contented  with  the 
balance  of  the  $1,500  we  had  before  agreed  to  give  him,  and  which  he 
says  will  not  more  than  cover  his  actual  losses  of  time  and  expense.     He 
adds:  'It  is  right  I  should  acknowledge  the  liberality  of  your  board 
with  thanks.    I  regret  the  storm  that  has  been  raised  on  my  account, 
for  it  has  separated  me  from  many  fond  hopes  and  wishes.     Whatever 
my  religious  creed  may  be,  and  perhaps  I  do  not  exactly  know  it  my- 
self, it  is  pleasure  to  reflect  that  my  conduct  has  not  brought,  and  is 
not  likely  to  bring,  discredit  to  my  friends.    Wherever  I  have  been,  it 
lias  been  my  good  fortune  to-  meet  with  or  to  make  ardent  and  affec- 
tionate friends.     1  feel  persuaded  I  should  have  met  with  the  same  lot 
in  Virginia  had  it  been  my  chance  to  have  settled  there,  as  I  had  hoped 
and  expected,  for  I  think  my  course  of  conduct  is  sufficiently  habitual 
to  count  on  its  effects.'" 

"I  do  sincerely  lament,"  continues  Jefferson,  "that  untoward  circum- 
stances have  brought  on  us  the  irreparable  loss  of  this  professor,  whom 
I  have  looked  to  as  the  corner-stone  of  our  edifice.  I  know  no  one  who 
could  have  aided  us  so  much  in  forming  the  future  regulations  for  our 
infant  institution ;  and  although  we  may  perhaps  obtain  from  Europe 
equivalents  in  science,  they  can  never  replace  the  advantages  of  his  ex- 

^An  earlier  aud  raore  indignant  letter  is  that  to  William  Short,  April  13,  1820. 
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perience,  his  knowledge  of  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  of  our 
country,  his  identification  with  its  sentiments  and  principles,  and  high 
repatatiou  he  has  obtained  in  it  general^'." 

DB.  COOPER  GOES  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Jefferson's  good-will  followed  Dr.  Cooper  to  his  new  profetJsorsliip  iii 
South  Carolina  College,  at  Colnmbia,  whither,  in  1820,  Jeftersou  sent 
his  grandson,  Eppes,  and  another  yoong  Virginian  for  collegiate  educa- 
tion, the  University  of  Virginia  being  not  yet  open  to  students.  Jeffer- 
son wrote  to  Cooper  that  the  institution  at  Columbia  was  aow  '<  of  im- 
mediate interest  to  me,"  and  that  he  had  proposed  to  send  his  grandson 
'^to  Columbia,  rather  than  anywhere  northwardly."  At  Columbia, 
S.  C,  Cooper  taught  natural  science,  politics,  and  economics.  He  be- 
came an  exponent  of  free-trade  doctrines,  and  was  the  academic  repre- 
sentative and  supporter  of  the  economic  views  of  Calhoun.  He  was  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  teachers  in  the  entire  South.  Dr. 
Cooper,  at  Columbia,  and  Professor  Dew,  at  William  and  Mary  College, 
were  the  scientific  advocates  of  the  two  leading  ideas  in  Southern  poli- 
tics. Cooper  attacked  the  tariff,  or  protection.  Dew  defended  slavery. 
A  study  of  the  writings  of  these  two  men  will  show  the  influences  which 
8hai)ed  the  political  opinions  of  Southern  statesmen.  The  laws  of  South 
Carolina  were  edited  by  Dr.  Cooper,  and  his  influence  upon  legislation 
in  that  State  resembles  that  of  Jefferson  in  Virginia.  He  was  a  bold 
and  aggressive  character,  with  warm  friends  and  bitter  enemies.  He 
provoked  considerable  opposition  by  reason  of  his  outspoken  religious 
views,  which  were  not  altogether  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  society 
in  which  he  lived.  The  man  walked  rough-shod  over  other  men's  opin- 
ions, and  suffered  the  inevitable  consequences.  His  relation  to  his  as- 
sociates in  South  Carolina  College  is  described  at  length,  and  with  some 
feeling,  in  LaBorde's  history  of  that  institution,  where  he  was  succeeded 
in  1835  bv  Francis  Lieber. 

JEPFEBSON  ON  THE  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  PROFESSORS. 

With  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  professors,  Jefferson  was  from 
the  first  determined  to  have  the  best.  His  acquaintance  with  European 
men  of  learning  and  distinction,  his  correspondence  with  the  faculty  of 
Geneva,  and  with  distinguished  men  like  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  and 
M.  Dupont  de  Nemours,  had  inspired  him  with  a  high  ideal  of  professo- 
rial excellence.  Upon  this  scientific  foundation  he  proposed  that  the 
University  of  Virginia  should  be  erected.  He  wrote  to  Cabell  upon  this 
point,  February  23, 1824:  ^^You  know  that  we  have  all,  from  the  begin- 
ning, considered  the  high  qualifications  of  our  professors  as  the  only 
means  by  which  we  could  give  to  our  institution  splendor  and  pre* 
eminence  over  all  its  sister  seminaries.  The  only  question,  therefore, 
we  can  ever  ask  ourselves,  as  to  any  candidate,  will  be,  is  he  the  most 
highly  qualified  f    The  college  of  Philadelphia  has  lost  its  character  of 
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primacy  by  iudulgitig  motives  of  favoritism  and  uepotism,  and  by  con- 
ferring the  appointments  as  if  the  professorships  were  entrusted  to  them 
as  provisions  for  their  friends.  And  even  that  of  Edinburgh,  yon  know, 
is  also  much  lowered  from  the  same  cause.  We  are  next  to  observe  that 
a  man  is  not  qualified  for  a  professor,  knowing  nothing  but  merely  his 
own  profession.  He  should  be  otherwise  well  educated  as  to  the  sci- 
ences generally ;  able  to  converse  understandingly  with  the  scientific 
men  with  whom  he  is  associated,  and  to  assist  in  the  councils  of  the  fac- 
ulty on  any  subject  of  science  on  which  they  may  have  occasion  to  delib- 
erate. Without  this,  he  will  incur  their  contempt  and  bring  disreputa- 
tion on  the  institution.''  / 

IDEA  OF  EUROPEAN  PROFESSORS  FOR  I'HB  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

There  was  at  least  one  substantial  result  of  Jefferson's  correspond- 
ence upon  university  matters  with  men  like  Cooper,  Pictet,  Dui)ont  de 
Nemours,  Destutt  Tracy,  and  other  men  of  European  training  or  celeb- 
rity. He  determined  to  secure  a  faculty  of  distinguished  men,  who 
should  represent  the  best  science  and  academical  experience  of  the  old 
world.  Thomas  Cooper,  the  Englishman,  educated  at  Oxford  and  rep- 
resenting natural  science  and  historical  jurisprudence,  was  practically 
Jefferson's  first  choice  as  early  as  1817.  That  same  year  he  was  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  Jean  Baptiste  Say  to  come  to  the  neighborhood 
of  Charlottesville.  The  following  year  correspondence  with  Cabell  in- 
dicates that  the  latter  was  the  first  special  agent  selected  by  Jefferson 
to  go  to  Europe  and  engage  professors  for  Central  College.  As  we 
have  seen,  Cabell  had  himself  studied  at  European  universities,  and  it 
was  his  European  culture  which  first  attracted  the  friendly  notice  of 
Jefferson,  and  made  Cabell  the  representative  of  the  university  idea  in 
the  Virginia  Legislature.  Personal  and  political  intere^^ts  compelled 
Cabell  to  remain  in  this  country,  and  Francis  W.  Gilmer,^  "a  learned 

1  FrancU  W.  Gilmer  had  early  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  higher  edacation, 
and  at  one  time  had  seriously  thought  of  becoming  a  professor  in  William  and  Mary 
College,  but  was  dissuaded  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Jeiferson.  The  following  letter  is 
not  without  interest  as  iUnstrating  Gilmer's  relations  with  the  founder  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia: 

"  MoxncBLLO,  Aj^l  10,  1818. 

'*  Dear  Sir  :  I  thank  you  for  the  letter  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  which  I  have  thonght  myself 

justified  in  communicating  to  his  friends  here  on  account  of  the  pleasure  it  would 

give  them,  and  that,  I  am  sure,  will  give  you  pleasure.    I  trust  you  did  not  for  a 

moment  seriously  think  of  shutting  yourself  behind  the  door  of  William  and  Mary 

CoUege.    A  more  complete  cuX  de  »ac  could  not  be  proposed  to  you.    No,  dear  sir,  yoa 

are  intended  to  do  good  to  our  country,  and  you  must  get  into  the  Legislature,  for 

never  did  it  more  need  the  aid  of  all  its  talents,  nor  more  peculiarly  need  them  than 

at  the  next  session.     For  although  the  prospect  of  our  University  is  so  far  good,  yet 

all  is  to  go  again  to  the  Legislature,  and  who  can  teU  who  they  wUl  be,  and  whtA 

they  will  dot    The  visitors  of  our  college  meet  next  on  the  llth  of  May ;  Correa  and 

Cooper  will  then  probably  be  here.    Make  you  the  third,  and  be  assured  of  the  pleasnie 

it  will  give  to  them  and  to 

''Yours,  affectionately, 

''Th.  Jeffersok. 
"Francis  W.  Gilmer,  Esq." 
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and  trustworthy  citizen,''  who  had  supported  the  University  by  his  pen, 
was  sent  abroad  by  Jefterson  upon  the  professorial  errand. 

We  can  follow  Oilmer  in  Jefferson's  correspondence  with  friends  in 
England,  Eichard  Bush  and  Maj.  John  Cartwright.  A  letter  to  the 
first  of  these  scholars  is  so  interesting  and  instructive  as  to  Jefferson's 
ideas  of  university  appointments — the  crucial  jtest  of  all  academic  ad- 
ministration— that  the  text  is  given  in  full : 

JEFFERSON'S  LETTER  TO  RICHARD  RUSH. 

"  MONTIOBLLO,  April  26,  1824. 
**  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  heretofore  informed  you  that  our  Legislature  had 
undertaken  the  establishment  of  an  University  in  Virginia;  that  it  was 
placed  in  my  neighborhood,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  seven 
visitors,  of  whom  I  am  one,  Mr.  Madison  another,  and  others  equally 
worthy  of  confidence.  We  have  been  four  or  five  years  engaged  in  erect 
iugour  buildings,  all  of  which  are  now  ready  to  receive  their  tenants,  one 
excepted,  which  the  present  season  will  put  into  a  state  for  use.  The 
last  session  of  our  Legislature  had  by  new  donations  liberated  the  rev- 
enue of  #15,000  a  year,  with  which  they  had  before  endowed  the  insti- 
tation,  and  we  propose  to  open  it  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  We 
require  the  intervening  time  for  seeking  out  and  engaging  professors. 
As  fo  these,  we  have  determined  to  receive  no  one  who  is  not  of  the  first 
order  of  science  in  his  line,  and  as  such  in  every  branch  can  not  be  ob- 
tained with  us,  we  propose  to  seek  some  of  them  at  least  in  the  countries 
ahead  of  ns  in  science,  and  preferably  in  Great  Britain,  the  land  of  oni 
own  language,  habits,  and  manners.  But  how  to  find  out  those  who  are 
of  the  first  grade  of  science,  of  sober,  correct  habits  and  morals,  harmo- 
nizing tempers,  talents  for  communication,  is  the  difficulty.  Our  first 
step  is  to  send  a  special  agent  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Edinburgh,  to  make  the  selection  ftir  us,  and  the  person  appointed 
for  this  office  is  the  gentleman  who  will  hand  you  this  letter,  Mr.  Francis 
Walker  Gilmer,  the  best-educated  subject  we  have  raised  since  the  Eev- 
olution,  highly  qualified  in  all  the  important  branches  of  science,  profess- 
ing particularly  that  of  the  law,  which  he  has  practised  some  years  at  our 
Supreme  Court  with  good  success  and  flattering  prospects.  His  morals, 
his  amiable  temper,  and  discretion  will  do  justice  to  any  confidence  you 
may  be  willing  to  place  in  him,  for  I  commit  him  to  you  as  his  mentor  and 
«aide  in  the  business  he  goes  on.  We  do  not  certainly  expect  to  obtain 
<mch  known  characters  as  were  the  Cullens,  the  Robertsons,  and  Persons, 
of  Great  Britain,  men  of  the  first  eminence,  established  there  in  reputa- 
tion and  office,  and  with  emoluments  not  to  be  bettered  anywhere.  But 
we  know  that  there  is  another  race  treading  on  their  heels,  preparing  to 
take  their  places,  and  as  well,  and  sometimes  better,  qualified  to  fill 
them.  These,  while  unsettled,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  competitors 
of  equal  claims  and  perhaps  superior  credit  and  interest,  may  prefer  a 
comfortable  certainty  here  for  an  uncertain  hope  there,  and  a  lingering 
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delay  even  of  that.  From  this  descriptioa  we  expect  we  may  draw  profess- 
ors eqaal  to  those  of  the  highest  name.  The  difficulty  is  to  distiDguisb. 
them ;  for  we  are  told  that  so  overcharged  are  all  branches  of  basiness 
in  that  coantry,  and  sach  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  means  of  living, 
that  it  is  deemed  allowable  in  ethics  for  even  the  most  honorable  minds 
to  give  highly  exaggerated  recommendations  and  certificates  to  enable 
a  friend  or  proUgS  to  get  into  a  livelihood,  and  that  the  moment  onr  agent 
should  be  known  to  be  on  such  a  mission  he  would  be  overwhelmed  by 
applications  from  numerous  pretenders,  all  of  whom,  worthy  or  unwor- 
thy, would  be  supported  by  such  recommendations  and  such  names  as 
would  confound  all  discrimination.  On  this  head  our  trust  and  hope  is 
in  you.  Your  knowledge  of  the  state  of  things,  your  means  of  finding 
out  a  character  or  two  at  each  place  truly  trustworthy  and  into  whose 
hands  yon  can  commit  our  agent  with  entire  safety  for  information^ 
caution,  and  co-operation,  induces  me  to  request  your  patronage  and 
aid  in  our  endeavors  to  obtain  such  men,  and  such  only,  as  will  fulfil  our 
views.  An  unlucky  selection  in  the  out*set  would  forever  blast  our 
prospects.  From  our  information  of  the  character  of  the  different  uni 
versities,  we  expect  we  should  go  to  Oxford  for  our  classical  professors,  to 
Cambridge  for  those  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural 
history,  and  to  Edinburgh  for  a  professor  of  anatomy,  and  the  ele^ 
nients  or  outlines  only  of  medicine.  We  have  still  our  eye  on  Mr.  Blaet- 
terman  for  the  professorship  of  modern  languages,  and  Mr.  Gilmer  is 
instructed  to  engage  him  if  no  very  material  objection  to  him  may  have 
arisen  unknown  to  us.  We  can  place  in  Mr.  Gilmer's  hands  but  a  moder- 
ate sum  at  present  for  merely  text-books  to  begin  with,  and  for  indis- 
pensable articles  of  apparatus,  mathematical,  astronomical,  physical^ 
chemical,  and  anatomical.  We^are  in  the  hope  of  a  sum  of  $50,000  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  a  settlement  passed  through  the  public  offices.^  My 
experience  in  dealing  with  the  bookseller  Lackington,  on  your  recom- 
mendation, has  induced  me  to  recommend  him  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  and  if  we 
can  engage  his  fidelity,  we  may  put  into  his  hands  the  larger  supply  of 
books  when  we  are  ready  to  call  for  it,  and  particularly  what  we  shall 
propose  to  seek  in  England. 

^^ Although  I  have  troubled  you  with  many  particulars,  I  yet  leave 
abuudapce  for  verbal  explanation  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  who  possesses  a  full 
knowledge  of  everything,  and  our  full  confidence  in  everything.     He 

^  Jefferson  hoped  to  get  this  extra  sum  of  ^,000  from  CoDgress  in  payment  of  the 
interest  on  the  debt  to  the  State  of  Virginia  for  expenditures  daring  the  war  of  1412. 
The  principal  of  the  debt  had  been  for  the  most  part  paid,  bat  this  was  a  claim  for 
interest  paid  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  local  banks  which  advanced  the  money. 
The  whole  matter  is  explained  in  a  letter  from  Cabell  to  James  Monroe,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  April  2, 1824.  (See  Correspondence  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell, 
pp.  488-499. )  About  that  time  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  '^appropriated,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  procuring  the  requisite  library  and  apparatus  for  the  University  of  the  State, 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  moneys  which  might  be  received  from 
the  General  Government  in  further  discharge  of  the  debt  still  due  to  the  Common- 
wealth."   (Compare  also  Jefferson's  letter  to  Cabell,  January  11, 1625.) 
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takes  with  him  plans  of  our  establishment,  which  we  think  it  may  be 
encoaraging  to  show  to  the  persons  to  whom  he  will  make  propositions, 
as  well  to  let  them  see  the  comforts  provided  for  themselves  as  to  show, 
by  the  extensiveness  and  expense  of  the  scale,  that  it  is  no  ephemeral 
thing  to  which  they,  are  invited. 

<<  With  my  earnest  solicitations  that  yon  will  give  ns  all  yonr  aid  in 
an  undertaking  on  which  we  rest  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  our  conn- 
try,  accept  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  friendship,  attachment,  and 
respect." 

LETTER  TO  MAJOR  JOHN  CARTWRIGHT. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  letter  to  Maj.  John  Gartwright,  Jnne 
5,  1824,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  work  on  the  English  Gonstitntion, 
deducing  ^^  the  English  nation  from  its  rightful  root,  the  Anglo-Saxon." 
After  a  most  remarkable  tribute  to  early  English  institutions,  Jeffer- 
son  adverts  to  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Gilmer's  professorial  mis- 
sion. He  expresses  his  ^^  acknowledgments  for  your  good  .wishes  to 
the  University  we  are  now  establishing  in  this  State.  There  are  some 
novelties  in  it.  Of  that  of  a  professorship  of  the  principles^f  govern- 
ment, yon  express  your  approbation.  They  will  bo  founded  in  the  rights 
of  man.  That  of  agriculture,  I  am  sure,  you  will  approve;  and  that 
also  of  Anglo  Saxon.  As  the  histories  and  laws  left  us  in  that  type 
and  dialect  must  be  the  text-books  of  the  reading  of  the  learners,  they 
wiU  imbibe  with  the  language  their  free  principles  of  government.  The 
volumes  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send,  shall  be  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  University.  Having  at  this  time  in  England  a  person  sent  tor 
the  purpose  of  selecting  some  ^ofessors,  a  Mr.  Gilmer  of  my  neighbor- 
hood, I  can  not  but  recommend  him  to  your  patronage,  counsel,  and 
guardianship  against  imposition,  misinformation,  and  the  deceptions  of 
partial  and  false  recommendations  in  the  selection  of  characters.  He  is 
a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  correctness,  my  particular  friend,  well 
educated  iu  various  branches  of  science,  and  worthy  of  entire  confidence. 

^*  Tour  age  of  eighty-four  and  mine  of  eighty-one  years,  insure  us  a 
speedy  meeting.  We  may  then  commune  at  leisure*,  and  more  fully,  on 
the  good  and  evil  which,  in  the  course  of  our  long  lives,  we  have  both 
witnessed  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I  pray  you  to  accept  assurances  of  my 
high  veneration  and  esteem  for  your  person  and  character." 

This  letter  from  the  Sage  of  Monticello,  lodking  backward  with  his- 
toric appreciation  to  the  Saxon  sources  of  the  great  modem  stream  of 
liberty  and  self-government  then  flowing  through  Virginia,  and  looking 
foTwaid  with  perfect  calm  to  higher  ranges  of  philosophic  contempla- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Jefterson's  later  correspond- 
ence, rich  as  it  all  is  in  suggestive  thought.  To  see  him  turning  to  a 
sage  of  the  old  world  for  counsel  and  guidance  in  the  manning  of  '^  our 
University,  the  last  of  my  mortal  cares,  and  the  last  service  I  can  ren- 
der my  country,"  ^  is  a  nobler  spectacle  than  the  Homeric  picture  of 

*  Extract  from  a  letter  to  Abb6  Correa.    Jefferson^s  Works,  VII,  163. 
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old  men  coaversing  together  upon  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and  yet  it  is  but 
one  of  ten  thousand  subjects  for  the  poet  of  modern  democracy. 

GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  PROFESSORS. 

Agreeably  to  the  wishes  of  Jefferson,  the  first  facalty  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  was  largely  selected  from  younger  professorial  talent  in 
England.  His  practical  reasons  for  preferring  English  to  Continental 
sources  of  supply  are  highly  creditable  to  Jefiferson's  good  judgment* 
At  one  time  he  had  thought  of  importing  bodily  into  this  country  a 
French  faculty  from  the  College  of  Geneva.  Although  no  Anglo-ma 
niac,  Jefferson  recognized  that  kinship  of  ideas,  English  antecedents, 
habits,  and  manners,  and,  above  all,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  were  important  considerations.  For  Getrman  and  Romance,  of 
course,  German  and  French  professors  were  requisite.  As  intimated 
in  Jefferson's  letter  to  Bichard  Bnsh,  Mr.  Blaettermann  had  been  recom 
mended  for  the  modem  languages,  and  he  was  promptly  engaged.  He 
was  an  accomplished  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  and  served  the  University 
for  fifteen  ^earet,  from  1825  until  1840,  when  he  was  dismissed.^ 

One  of  the  finest  representatives  of  English  scholarship  secured  bj 
Mr.  Gilmer*  was  Mr.  George  Long  (1800-1879),  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 

^  The  Soathern  Literary  Messeof^er  for  Janaary,  1842,  in  a  well-meant  article  npoo 
the  University  of  Virginia,  has  some  nnfavorahle  comments  npon  Dr.  Blaettermann, 
who  was  perhaps  too  familiar  with  the  manners  of  **  Die  alten  Deatachen." 

'After the  present  monograph  was  completed,  the  writer  obtained  possession  of  a 
large  mass  of  original  correspondence  relating  to  the  beginnings  of  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Among  the  letters  were  those  addrysed  by  Francis  W.  Gilmer  to  George 
Long  and  other  English  scholars,  and  their  replies.  The  correspondence  is  too  exten- 
sive for  reproduction  here,  and  it  has  been  intrusted  to  a  graduate  student  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mr.  Williaui  P.  Trent,  of  Richmond,  who  will  prepare  a 
fresh  contribution  to  the  early  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  copionc 
extracts  from  the  Gilmer  letters.  A  brief  account  of  this  new  material  may  be  found 
in  the  writer's  bibliography  of  authorities  relating  to  the  subject  of  the  present  mono 
graph.  The  following  specimen  letters  are  introduced  in  this  connection  as  a  fore 
taste  of  what  is  to  come. 

Franoi9  W,  Gilmer  to  George  Long  (^London,  August  21,  1824). 

*'  I  am  sure  the  nature  of  this  letter  will  be  a  sufBcient  excuse  to  Mr.  L.  for  his  re 
oelving  such  a  one  from  a  perfect  stranger. 

'*  The  State  of  Virginia  has  for  six  years  been  engaged  in  establishing  a  university 
on  a  splendid  scheme.  The  homes  are  now  finished,  an  avenue  for  the  support  of  the 
professors^  etc.,  appropriated,  and  I  have  come  to  England  to  engage  professors  in 
some  of  the  branches  in  which  Europe  is  still  before  us.  I  have  heard  your  quaU- 
tioations  as  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  highly  commended,  and  wish  to  know 
whether  such  an  appointment  would  be  agreeable  to  you.  My  powers  are  absolute, 
and  whatever  engagement  yon  make  with  me  is  binding  on  the  University  without 
further  ratification. 

'*  You  will  have  (1)  a  commodious  house,  garden,  etc.,  for  a  family  residence,  en- 
tirely to  yourself,  free  of  rent ;  (2)  a  salary  of  $1,500  per  annum  paid  by  the  University, 
and  tuition  fees  fh>m  $50  to  $25  from  each  pupil,  according  to  the  number  of  pvofes- 
Bors  he  attends ;  (3)  your  tenure  of  office  is  such      at  you  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
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Tersity  of  Oxford.  He  was  an  excellent  type  of  Oxford  classical  cnlt- 
ure  and  became  the  founder  of  the  school  of  ancient  langaages,  for 
the  cultivation  of  which  the  University  of  Virginia  has  remained  dis- 
tinguished, from  the  three  years'  service  of  Long  (1825-I82S)  and  the 

concnrrence  of  five  out  of  seven,  all  the  first  men  in  oar  coantry,  with  Mr.  Jefferson 
at  the  head. 

*'Mr.  Key  suggested  that  your  being  obliged  to  be  in  Cambridge  next  July  might  be 
an  obstacle.  That  may  be  removed  by  a  stipulation  that  in  that  year,  18*25,  you  shall 
have  liberty  to  come  to  England,  for  which  reasonable  time  shall  be  allowed,  so  as  to 
make  your  visit  to  Cambridge  certain. 

"Yon  will  be  required  not  to  teach  a  mere  grammar  school,  but  to  instruct  young 
men  somewhat  advanced  in  reading  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics.  Hebrew  is  also 
iacluded,  but  there  will  not  be  occasion  for  it.  I  think,  and  you  could  easily  learn 
enough  for  what  may  be  required.  Ton  shoulu  explain  the  history  and  geography  of 
the  famous  ancient  nations  as  illustrative  of. their  liberation. 

"  The  whole  is  now  only  waiting  for  my  action  to  go  into  full  and  active  operation. 

You  will  flee,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  making  an  early  decision.    I  should  like  the 

professors  to  sail  October  or  November,  and  shall  thank  you  for  an  intimation  of  your 

wishes  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  convenient. 

"  Yours,  very  respectfully,  etc., 

"  FiUNcis  W.  Gilmer.^' 

George  Long  to  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  ioritten  after  hie  arrival  in  Virginia, 

**  University  of  Virginia,  Monday,  January  25,  — . 

"Dear  Sir:  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  still  continue  so  weak  from  the  effects 
of  your  illness.  I  anticipated  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  this  neighborhood  during 
Christmas;  your  presence  would  have  contributed  to  enliven  the  University  up,  which, 
being  almost  without  inhabitants,  looks  like  a  deserted  city. 

''  I  have  been  settled  for  some  weeks  in  one  of  the  pavilions.  I  bought  only  a  few 
articles  in  Charlottesville,  as  I  found  the  prices  of  most  things  extravagantly  high. 
Mr.  Peyton  has  forwarded  me  some  chairs  from  Richmond,  and  these,  little  that  I 
have,  will  be  sufficient  at  present.  You  may  probably  recollect  that  I  told  you  I  had 
sent  my  books  firom  Liverpool,  consigned  to  Mr.  Peyton ;  they  would  be  sent  either  to 
Baltimore,  Norfolk,  or  Richmond.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  remind  that 
gentleman  of  them,  and  by  him  to  forward  them  to  me  as  soon  as  he  receives  them. 

"I  dined  with  Mr.  Jefferson  last  Monday.  He  was  in  good  health,  but,  like  all  of 
us,  very  uneasy  about  the  delay  of  our  friends.  I  do  not  yet,  being  acquainted  more 
folly  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  entertain  any  apprehensions  about  their 
safety,  but  I  regret,  both  for  the  University  and  my  own  personal  comfort,  that  they 
were  so  foolish  as  to  embark  in  an  old  log.  The  people  in  Charlottesville,  having 
nothing  better  to  do,  amuse  themselves  with  inventing  stories  on  this  unfortunate 
subject.  Almost  every  day,  from  imdoubted  authority,  I  am  in!brmed  the  professors 
have  arrived ;  a  few  hours  after  I  had  received  your  letter  a  man  very  gravely  assured 
me  the  professorB  were  at  that  moment  in  Richmond. 

''The  books bavQ  arrived  in  safety;  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  catalogue  of 
them,  and  I  believe  we  shall  not  take  them  out  of  the  boxes  before  Mr.  Jefferson 
receives  one  from  you.  I  brought  a  sufficient  number  to  employ  myself  on  during 
this  most  anxious  expectation  of  our  friends'  arrival.  Besides  the  loss  of  their  society 
at  present,  I  am  truly  concerned  for  the  interests  of  the  University.  I  hear  daily 
of  many  who  are  most  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  opening  of  the  institution ;  it 
is  possible  their  short  delay  at  first  may  cause  the  University  some  temporary  loss. 

*^  We  have  just  had  a  heavy  fall  of  snow.    I  am  confined  to  my  house,  and  see  no 
living  being  but  my  black  friend  Jacob,  and  Mr.  Grey's  family  where  I  eat. 

"I  remain,  with  the  best  wishes  for  your  speedy  recovery,  yours,  very  respectfully, 

"G.  Long." 
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longer  term  of  Grossuer  Harrisoa  down  to  the  regimes  of  Gildersleeve 
(1856-1876),  Price,  and  Wheeler  in  Greek,  and  Peters  in  Latin  (since 
1865). 

GEORGE    LONG. 

Professor  Long  was  the  first  of  those  engaged  to  arrive  upon  the 
University  premises,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  a  favorable  impression 
npon  Jefferson.  The  latter  wrote  to  Oabell,  December  22, 1824 :  <^  Mr. 
Long,  professor  of  ancient  languages,  is  located  in  his  apartments  at 
tbe  University.  He  drew,  by  lot.  Pavilion  No.  5,  He  appears  to*  be 
a  most  amiable  man,  of  fine  understanding,  well  qualified  for  his  de- 
partment, and  acquiring  esteem  as  fast  as  he  becomes  known.  Indeed, 
I  have  great  hopes  that  the  whole  selection  will  fulfil  our  wishes." 

Professor  Long  more  than  met  the  expectations  of  the  Mends  of  the 
University  during  the  few  years  that  he  tarried  in  Virginia,  although 
the  English  don  must  have  surprised  the  authorities  by  marrying  a 
Virginia  widow.  Jefferson  had  imagined  that  his  professors  would  re- 
main single  and  live  up  stairs  in  the  pavilions,  leaving  the  ground  floor 
for  recitation-rooms ;  but  professors'  wives  soon  changed  all  that,  and 
the  classes  were  driven  out-doors. 

Mr.  Long  gave  a  character  and  a  standard  to  the  classical  department 
which  it  has  never  lost.  He  represented  history  in  connection  with 
the  classics ;  and  certainly  ancient  history  never  had  a  more  scholarly 
representative  npon  American  shores.  Unfortunately  for  this  country, 
but  to  the  great  gain  of  historical  science  in  his  own  land,  Mr.  Long 
was  called  home  in  1828,  to  a  professorship  of  Oreek  in  the  new  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  dated  January  23, 1828, 
says,  ^^  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brougham  urging  our  release 
of  Professor  Long."^  The  university  authorities  in  Virginia  parted 
most  reluctantly  with  Mr.  Long,  but  recognized  the  superior  attractive- 
ness and  advantages  of  his  call  to  the  English  capital.  The^  urged, 
however,  most  strongly  that  the  professor  should  find  a  suitable  suc- 
cessor. On  the  10th  of  March,  1829,  Madison  wrote  to  Joseph  G.  Oabell : 
*^  I  have  just  received  from  our  minister  in  London  and  from  Professor 
Long  letters  on  the  subject  of  a  successor  to  the  latter.  Mr.  B.  is  do- 
ing all  he  can  for  us,  but  without  any  encouraging  prospects.  Mr. 
Long  is  pretty  decided  that  we  ought  not  to  rely  on  any  successor  from 
England,  and  is  equally  so  that  Dr.  Harrison  will  answer  our  purpose 
better  than  any  one  attainable  abroad.  He  appears  to  be  quite  sanguine 
upon  this  point."'  Dr.  Harrison  was  one  of  Mr.  Long's  own  pupils^ 
and  one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  No  more 
fitting  nomination  or  appointment,  nor  one  better  deserved,  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  made. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  in  detail  the  brilliant  record  of  Pro- 
fessor Long  after  his  return  to  England,  if  space  permitted.  He  and  his 
former  colleague  at  the  University,  Mr.  Key,  who  was  made  professor 


V^ritings  of  Madison,  III,  613.  ^  Writings  of  Madison,  IV,  35. 
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of  Latin  in  the  London  University,  introduced  into  England  tbeoom- 
parative  method  in  classical  study.  Long  edited  a  great  variety  of  class- 
ical texts,  some  of  which  remain  standard  to  this  day.  The  Encydopse- 
dia  Britannicai  in  a  striking  article  upon  this  remarkable  scholar,  says: 
<»  Long  has  exercised  by  his  writings,  and  indirectly  through  some  of 
his  London  University  pupils,  a  wide  influence  on  the  teaching  of  the 
Oreek  and  Latin  languages  in  England."  He  was  prominent  in  found- 
ing the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  and  became  a  leading  authority  in 
both  ancient  and  modern  geography.  Long's  Classical  Atlas  is  known 
to  school  boys  in  both  England  and  America.  One  can  not  help  suspect- 
ing that  Long's  knowledge  of  this  country  had  something  to  do  with 
the  inception  of  his  Geography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  He 
became  a  thorough  democrat  in  education,  resigning  his  professorship 
to  edit  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  published  by  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  of  which  he  was  for  years  a  most 
active  member.  Thirteen  years  of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  Penny  Gy- 
dopsedia,  of  which  he  edited  twenty-nine  volumes.  This  was  his  great- 
est work  for  the  education  of  the  English  people.  He  returned  to  aca- 
demic life,  and  wrote  his  great  work  on  Roman  history.  He  was  the 
chief  English  authority  upon  Boman  law  and  was  one  of  the  academic 
pioneers  in  this  study,  although  he  was  anticipated  by  Dr.  ThomM 
Cooper,  who,  in  Pennsylvania,  edited  parts  of  the  Code  of  Justinian  long 
before  his  call  to  represent  law  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  That  in- 
stitution may  well  be  proud  of  the  scholarly  Englishman  first  chosen 
by  Jefferson  to  represent  sound  learning  within  its  walls. 

THOMAS  HEWETT  KEY  AND  CHARLES  BOXNYOASTLE. 

Another  well-trained  university  man  from  England,  who  was  secured 
for  Jefferson's  institution,  was  Thomas  Hewett  Key.  H e  afterward  went 
with  Long  to  the  University  of  London  and  became  its  first  professor 
of  Latin.  He  founded* in  Virginia  that  wonderful  school  of  mathe- 
matics for  which  the  institution  has  always  remained  famous.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Charles  Bonnycastle,  a  third  Englishman  who  came  over 
with  Key  and  founded  a  school  of  physics.  Bonnycastle  remained  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  until  his  death,  in  1840,'  when  he  was  succeeded 

^The  Southern  Liter&zy  Meaeenger  for  January,  1842,  speaking  of  the  recent  loss  of 
three  uniyerBity  profesflors,  says  of  Professor  Bonnycastle :  **  lir.  Bonnycastle  wasi  one 
of  the  early  professors  who  came  over  from  England  with  Mr.  Gilmer  in  18S4.  Though 
young,  his  high  qualifications  fitted  him  alike  for  several  of  the  chairs  in  the  University. 
He  first  filled  that  of  natural  philosophy,  and,  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Key  to  England, 
sncoeeded  to  the  mathematical,  which  he  filled  with  pre-eminent  ability  up  to  the  tin^e 
of  bia  death.  He  was  always  acknowledged  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  great  mind,  which 
readily  made  him  master  of  the  most  abstruse  learning.  The  study  of  mathematics 
seemed  to  he  to  him  bu(  a  process  of  attentive  reading.  As  a  lecturer  he  was  clear, 
patient,  and  ]>owerful ;  and  in  matters  of  science  he  was  a  complete  agrarian,  level- 
ling its  diffloulties  to  the  comprehension  of  eveiy  mind.  At  times,  in  one  short  apho- 
rism, he  would  display  a  profundity  of  thought  quite  startling ;  and  his  students  de- 
clared that,  by  way  of  illustration,  he  frequently  solved  difflcvilties  which  had  perplexed 
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l)y  Prof.  J.  J.  Sylvester,  who  afterward  returned  to  England,  but  who, 
in  1876,  came  out  to  America  again,  and  founded  a  flourishing  de- 
partment of  mathematics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  1884 
he  was  called  home  to  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Oxford.  Amon^ 
the  American  successors  of  this  distinguished  line  of  English  mathe- 
maticians was  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  famous  after  the  civil  war  as  the  editor 
of  the  Southern  Review,  published  in  Baltimore.  The  present  able 
representative  of  the  mathematical  department  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia is  Professor  Charles  S.  Venable,  now  the  chairman  of  the  faculty,  to 
whose  courtesy  the  writer  is  greatly  indebted  for  ptx)mpt  and  efficient  co- 
operation in  acquiring  material  information  for  this  educational  report. 

ROBLEY  DUNGLISON. 

Bobley  Dunglison  was  the  fourth  Englishman  originally  appointed 
professor  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
medical  school,  and  became  a  distinguished  contributor  to  medical  sci- 
ence. His  published  works  are  still  spoken  of  with  great  respect.  He 
was  Jefferson's  favorite  physician,  and  attended  him  in  his  last  illness. 
It  is  to  Duuglison's  journal  and  reminiscences  of  Jefferson  that  we  owe 
the  most  pleasing  glimpses  into  Jefferson's  friendly  social  relations  with 
the  professors  of  the  University. 

Jefferson  was  highly  gratified  with  the  choice  of  these  European  schol- 
ars as  instructors.  In  a  letter  to  William  B.  Giles,  December  26, 1825, 
X  .he  said:  "Our  University  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  five  professors 
procured  from  England.  A  finer  selection  could  not  have  been  made. 
Besides  their  being  of  a  grade  of  science  which  has  left  little  superior 
^  behind,  the  correctness  of  their  moral  character,  their  accommodat- 
ing dispositions,  and  zeal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  institution  leave  us 
nothing  more  to  wish.  I  verily  believe  that  as  high  a  degree  of  educa- 
tion can  now  be  obtained  here  as  in  the  country  they  left."  Cabell  also 
was  delighted  with  the  strength  and  promise  6f  the  new  faculty.  He 
wrote  to  Jefferson :  "I  cannot  describe  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel  in 
reflecting  on  the  i)resent  prospects  of  the  University.  Our  corps  of  pro- 
fessors is  full  of  youth  and  talent  and  energy.  What  will  not  such  men 
accomplish  with  such  advantages?" 

them  in  other  branches  of  their  studies.  Mathematics  was  rendered  by  him  what  he 
repeatedly  said  it  was,  'a  pure  system  of  logic'  Many  parts  of  his  oouiue  were  sap- 
plied  by  himself,  and  he  wrote  a  text-book  for  his  class,  which  gained  him  great  re- 
nown. *  ^  *  In  society  and  at  home  he  was  often  tacitnrn,  and  it  was  only  at  cer. 
tain  times  that  he  opened  his  stores  of  information ;  bnt  when  he  did,  he  never  failed 
to  charm  and  surprise.  *  *  *  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  became  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  though  he  frequently  spoke  of  his  intention  to  do  so.  He  thought  very 
farorably  of  our  country  and  her  institutions.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  a  close  student, 
'  and  perhaps  his  devotion  to  study  led  to  a  premature  death.  He  took  very  little  ex- 
ercise, studied  in  an  unhealthy  posture  and  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night.''  This 
glimpse  of  Bonnycastle,  evidently  by  one  of  his  former  students,  reveals  the  mathe. 
matical  professor. 
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AMERICAN  PROFESSORS. 

There  were  two  professorships  which,  for  practical  reasons,  Jeflferson 
was  determined  to  have  filled  by  native  Americans.  These  chairs 
were  (1)  ethics  and  (2)  law  and  politics.  He  had  the  conviction  that 
American  youth  should  be  trained  to  a  knowledge  of  their  duties,  laws, 
and  system  of  government  by  American  teachers.  The  above  subjects 
were  as  sacred  in  the  mind  of  Jefferson  as  is  the  Protestant  or  Catholic 
religion  to  its  respective  adherents,  who  wish  their  own  teachers  for 
their  own  faith. 

OEOROE  TUCKER  AND  JOHN  TAYLOE  LOMAX. 

For  the  chair  of  ethics  or  moral  science,  Hon.  Oeorge  Tucker,  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Virginia,  was  chosen,  and  he  served  the  University 
ably  and  well  for  twenty  years,  1825-45.  Greater  difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  filling  the  chair  of  law  and  politics.  The  first  choice,  after 
Dr.  Cooper,  was  Francis  Walker  Gilmer,  who  had  selected  the  English 
professors  with  such  excellent  judgment,  but  he  declined  the  honor 
which  was  thrice  urged  upon  him.  The  position  was  then  offered  in 
succession  to  Chancellor  Tucker,  Mr.  Barbour,  Judge  Carr,  and  Judge 
Dade ;  but,  for  professional  and  other  reasons,  all  were  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  professorial  office.  It  was  then  tendered  to  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  the  Hon.  William  Wirt,  together  with  the 
presidency  of  the  University,  an  additional  honor  specially  created  in 
order  to  induce  Mr.  Wirt  to  take  the  chair  of  law  and  politics.  Jefferson 
heartily  approved  of  the  choice  of  Mr.  Wirt  as  professor,  but  he  entered 
with  his  own  hand  upon  the  records,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  board  of 
visitors  which  he  ever  attended,  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  office 
of  a  permanent  president,  as  being  inconsistent  with  republican  ideas. 
After  Mr.  Wirfs  declination,  the  "  presidency  ^  was  never  revived.  The 
execative  headship  is  annually  committed  to  an  appointed  ^'  chairman  of 
the  faculty ,''  a  democratic  office  corresponding  to  the  pro-rectorship  of 
a  German  university.  The  professorship  of  law  and  politics  was  finally 
accepted  by  Mr.  Gilmer,  but  he  died  in  1826.  John  Tayloe  Lomax,  of 
Fredericksburg,  was  appointed  ifi  the  spring  of  1826,  and  he  held  the 
office  with  distinction  for  four  years.  He  was  not  only  an  able  pro- 
fessor, but  he  contributed  substantially  to  the  development  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Virginia.  He  published  a  digest  of  Virginia  law  and  various 
useful  texts.  The  law  school  which  Lomax  founded  has  had  other  able 
representatives,  but  none  more  able  or  more  widely  known  for  his  learn- 
ing and  power  as  a  teacher  than  Professor  John  B.  Minor,  who  has  been 
the  head  of  the  school  for  many  years,  and  whose  pupils^  are  conspicu- 
ous wherever  they  go. 

*  One  of  the  most  'snooesBfal  and  distingnished  of  Mr.  Minor's  pnpils  is  Woodro w 
Wilson,  author  of  Congressional  (Government,  sometime  professor  of  history  and  poli- 
tics in  Bryn  Mawr  College,  now  of  Wesleyan  University,  and  lectnrer  on  Administra- 
tion at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  took  his  doctor's  degree  in  the  year 
18B6* 
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JOHN  P.  EMMET. 

In  addition  to  Tacker  and  Lomax,  Dr.  John  P.  Emmet  shonid  be 
counted  among  the  original  American  professors.  Althoagh  bom  in 
Ireland,  be  was  educated  in  this  country,  chiefly  at  West  Point  and  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  '^  literary  character 
of  the  Irish  nation,"  such  as  Jefferson  wished  in  1783  to  introduce  into 
Albemarle  County.  But  the  young  Irish -American,  a  nephew  of  Bobert 
Emmet,  the  great  orator,  was  engaged  to  teach  chemistry  and  natural 
history,  in  which  subjects  he  had  been  well  trained  in  connection  with 
medical  and  other  scientific  studies.  Jefferson  regarded  Dr.  Emmet  as 
a  representative  of  the  natural  sciences. 

THE  UNIVEHSITT  OPENED  TO  STUDENTS. 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  opened  to  students  on  the  7th  of 
March,  1825.  Jefferson,  in  his  seventh  annual  report  to  the  president 
and  directors  of  the  literary  fund,  dated  October  7, 1825,  said  there  were 
forty  students  present  at  the  beginning ;  ^<  others  continued  to  arrive 
from  day  to  day  at  first,  and  from  week  to  week  since ;  and  the  whole 
number  matriculated  on  the  last  day  of  September  was  116.  Few  more 
can  be  expected  during  the  present  term,  which  closes  on  the  15th  of 
December  next ;  and  the  state  of  the  schools  on  the  same  day  was  as 
follows : 

*^  In  the  school  of—  Soholus. 

Ancient  languagea &5 

Modem  languages 64 

Mathematics 68 

Natural  philosophy 33 

Natural,  history 30 

Anatomy  and  medicine 20 

Moral  philosophy 14" 

Jefferson  said  the  dormitories  would  accommodate  about  218  students, 
and  the  neighboring  town  of  Oharlottesville  x>erhaps  50  more.  Seven 
of  the  schools  were  organized  and  in  successful  operation  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1825.  There  was  some  delay  in  securing  a  professor  of  law, 
as  we  have  already  seen.  The  original  number  of  professors  recommended 
in  Jefferson's  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1818  was  ten ;  but  motives  of 
economy  compelled  a  reduction  to  eight. 

Jefferson  showed  the  mostactive  interest  in  shaping  and  expanding  the 
course  of  study.  There  are  two  interesting  letters  to  Professor  Emmet 
in  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  dated,  respectively,  April  27  and  May  2, 
1826,  concerning  the  importance  of  introducing  botany  into  university 
instruction,  and  indicating  Jefferson's  views  ^  with  regard  to  the  develop- 

1  Jefferson's  scientific  merits  have  been  sketched  in  "A  Disconrse  on  the  Character 
and  Services  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  more  especially  as  a  Promoter  of  Natural  and  Phys- 
ical Science.  Pronounced  by  request  before  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  His- 
tory on  the  nth  of  October,  1826."    Published  by  G.  &  C.  Carville,  New  York,  1826. 
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mentand  GO-ordination  of  the  various  branches  of  scientific  stady.  Jef- 
ferson proposed  the  establishment  of  a  botanical  garden  and  a  seminary 
for  forestry  upon  the  university  premises.  He  communicated  to  Em- 
met a  detailed  plan,  prepared  by  the  Abb6  Correa,  a  distinguished 
European  botanist,  one  of  Jefferson's  old  friends,  who  had  served  Port- 
ugal as  foreign  minister  at  Washington.  "  Our  institution  being  then 
on  hand,''  writes  Jefferson,  <*  in  which  that  was  of  course  to  be  one  of  the 
subjects  of  instruction,  I  availed  myself  of  his  presence  and  friendship 
to  obtain  from  him  a  general  idea  of  the  extent  of  ground  we  should 
employ,  and  the  number  and  character  of  the  plants  we  should  intro- 
duce into  it.  He  accordingly  sketched  for  me  a  mere  outline  of  the 
scale  he  would  recommend,  restrained  i^ltogether  to  objects  of  use,  and 
indulging  not  at  all  in  things  of  mere  curiosity,  and  especiall3^  not  yet 
thinking  of  a  hot-house,  or  even  of  a  green-house." 

jeffebson's  oonneotion  with  the  jabdin  des  plantes. 

Jefferson  was  extremely  practical  in  some  of  his  scientific  projects, 
and  especially  in  the  pursuit  of  botany.  He  wished  to  introduce  plants 
and  trees  that  would  be  useful  to  his  countrymen.  '^For  three-and- 
twenty  years  of  the  last  twenty-five,  my  good  old  friend  Thonin,  super- 
intendent of  the  Garden  of  Plants  at  Paris,  has  regularly  sent  me  a  box 
of  seeds,  of  such  exotics,  as  to  us,  as  would  suit  our  climate,  and  con- 
taining nothing  indigenous  to  our  country.  These  I  regularly  sent  to 
the  public  and  private  gardens  of  the  other  States,  having  as  yet  no 
employment  for  them  here." 

This  letter  was  written  only  about  two  months  before  Jefferson's 
death.  Maintaining  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  his  connections 
with  Paris,  the  original  source  of  Jefferson's  enlarged  ideas  of  uni- 
versity education,  he  had  been  scattering  seeds  from  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  over  the  public  and  private  gardens  of  America.  Gould  there 
be  a  more  pleasing  historic  picture  of  that  dissemination  of  educa- 
tional ideas  which  has  now  gone  on  for  more  than  two  generations 
from  the  University  of  Virginia,  that  seminary  of  higher  learning, 
founded  by  the  Sage  of  Monticellof  Broadcast  over  the  entire  South 
have  been  scattered  the  seeds  of  culture  and  the  germs  of  science. 
Some  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  ]  some  where  there  was  not  much 
earth ;  bat  some  have  fallen  upon  good  ground.  Little  is  known  at  the 
North  concerning  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  it  is  barely  possible 
that  some  seeds  of  Jeffersonian  influence  have  been  wafted  by  the  winds 
of  destiny  into  the  very  gardens  of  New  England  cultuiii^. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VIRGINIA  AND  HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

^  /^  \  GEORGE  TIGKNOB  VISITS  JEFFERSON,  1815.  "^. 

^  It  is  not  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  advanced  ideas 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  had  some  quickening  influence  upon  educationa] 
reform  at  Harvard  College.  When  only  twenty-three  years  old  George 
Ticknor,  of  Boston,  on  a  Southern  tour,  visited  Jefferson  at  Monticello. 
One  of  the  most  charming  glimpses  of  social  life  in  that  hospitable  man- 
sion, in  its  best  estate,  may  be  found  in  Ticknor's  letter  home.  In  his 
interesting  Life,  Letters,  and  Journals,  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
<^  formed  quite  an  affection  for  the  young  Federalist  from  New  England." 
A  pleasant  correspondence  sprang  up  between  the  old  Virginian  and  the 
young  Bostonian,  who  went  abroad  ^  after  conscientiously  travelling 
through  historic  portions  of  his  own  country. 

CORRESPONDENCE  WITH  TICKNOR. 

As  early  as  1817  Jefferson  communicated  to  Ticknor,  while  the  latter 

was  yet  abroad,  the  entire  plan  for  the  advancement  of  education  in 

/Virginia.    In  1818  Jefferson  wrote  to  Ticknor:  "You  will  come  home 

fraught  with  great  means  of  promoting  the  science,  and  consequently 

>  In  a  letter  to  M.  Dapont  de  Nemours,  dated  February  15,  1800,  Jefferson  thus  rec- 
ommends 3'oung  Ticknor:  ''This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  Mr.  Ticknor,  a 
yonng  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  of  much  erudition  and  great  merit.  He  lias 
completed  his  course  of  law  reading,  and  before  entering  on  the  practice,  proposes  to 
pass  two  or  three  years  in  seeing  Europe,  and  adding  to  his  store  of  knowledge  what 
he  can  acquire  there.  Should  he  enter  the  career  of  politics  in  his  own  conatry,  be 
will  go  far  in  obtaining  its  honors  and  powers.  He  is  worthy  of  any  friendly  offices 
you  may  be  so  good  as  to  render  him,  and  to  his  acknowledgments  of  them  will  be 
added  my  own.  By  him  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Review  of  Montesquieu,  from  my 
own  shelf,  the  impression  being,  I  believe,  exhausted  by  the  late  president  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Williamsburg  having  adopted  it  as  the  elementary  book  there.  I  am  persaad- 
ing  the  author  to  permit  the  original  to  be  printed  in  Paris.  Althongh  yoor  presses,  I 
observe,  are  put  under  the  leading  strings  of  your  Gh)vernment,  yet  this  is  such  a 
work  as  would  have  been  licensed  at  any  period,  early  or  late,  of  the  reign  of  Loais 
XVI.  Surely  the  present  Government  will  not  expect  to  repress  the  progress  of  the 
public  mind  further  back  than  that.    Th.  Jeffersox.^' — Maupin  MS.  Collection, 
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the  happiness  of  yoar  country."  Jefferson  then  describes  the  progress 
of  his  plans,  and  suggests  that  Ticknor  take  the  professorship  of  ethics, 
belles-lettres,  and  the  fine  arts.  ^'  I  have  some  belief,"  he  continues, 
'^that  oar  geuial  climate  would  be  more  friendly  to  your  constitution 
than  the  rigors  of  that  of  Massachusetts;  but  all  this  may  yield,  pos- 
sibly, to  the  Aoo  ccelum^  sub  quo  natu^  educatusque  essem,  I  have  in- 
dulged in  this  reverie  the  more  credulously,  because  you  say  in  your 
letter  that  ^  if  there  were  a  department  in  the  central  government  that 
was  devoted  to  public  instruction,  I  might  have  sought  a  place  in  it ; 
but  there  is  none ;  there  is ^on^even  in  my  State  government.'"  Jeffer- 
son then  attempts  to  convince  Ticknor  that  there  is  no  possible  outlook 
for  a  bureau  of  education  in  Washington  without  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  and  that  the  University  of  Virginia  will  supersede  the 
necessity  for  it. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  1820,  immediately  after  the  arrangement  with 
Dr.  Cooper  had  been  cancelled,  and  fully  four  years  before  any  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  professors  in  England^  the  board  of  visitors 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  acting,  as  always,  under  Mr.  Jefferson's 
leadership,  authorised  the  engagement  of  ^^  Mr.  Bowditch,^  of  Salem,  and 
Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston,"  as  professors,  with  the  promise  of  apartments, 
a  salary  of  $2,000  per  annum,  and  lecture-fees  guaranteed  to  the  amount 
of  $500  extra.  This  was  an  extremely  liberal  offer  for  those  times. 
Harvard  College  had  already  secured^  Ticknor  for  the  professorship  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  belles-lettres,  at  the  moderate  salary  of  $1,000,  of 
which  Ticknor  afterwards  regularly  renounced  $400  a  year  to  aid  the 
embarrassed  finances  of  the  institution. 

JEFFERSON  ON  THE  ELECTIVE  SYSTEM. 

Ticknor's  interest  in  the  development  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
was  keen  and  pronounced.  He  continued  his  correspondence  with  Jef- 
ferson, and  proposed  a  visit  to  the  University  as  soon  as  it  should  be 
^^  fairly  opei\ed.*'  In  acknowledging  Ticknor's  Syllabus  of  Lectures  on 
Spanish  Literature,  Jefferson  said,  June  16, 1823:  ^^  I  am  not  fully  in- 

'Nathaniel  Bowditch  (1773-1833)  was  originally  a  Salem  sea-captain,  who  became 
eminent  for  his  coatribntions  to  mathematics  and  to  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciencea.  He  was  deserved  ly  recognized  by  Harvard  College,  which  gave  him 
the  degree  of  LL.  D.  President  Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  (II,  438)  says 
Bowditch  "received  successively  the  offer  of  three  professorships  of  mathematics — in 
Harvard  University,  in  that  of  Charlottesville  ia  Virginia,  and  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point— all  whiclf  he  declined/'  Dr.  Bowditch  was  a  very 
modest  and  nuassuming  man.  After  retiring  from  sea-voyages  he  became  president 
of  the  Salem  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  after  1823  was  the  Boston  act- 
uary of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company.  His  nearest  approach 
to  academic  life  was  membership  of  the  corporation  of  Harvard  University.  One  of 
his  many  works  was  a  commentary  on  the  M^canique  Celeste  of  La  Place,  which  he 
translated  into  English. 

^Ticknor  was  elected  professor  in  June,  1816;  he  accepted  in  January,  1817,  and 
entered  upon  his  dutiea  in  1819.    (Qnincy's  History  of  Harvard  University,  II,  324.) 
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.  formed  of  the  practices  at  Harvard,  but  there  is  one  from  which  we  shall 
certainly  vary,  althon^i^h  it  has  been  copied,  I  believe,  by  nearly  every 
college  and  academy  in  the  United  States.  That  is,  the  holding  the 
studepts  all  to  one  prescribed  coarse  of  reading;  and  disallowing  ex- 
clasive  application  to  those  branches  only  which  are  to  qnalify  them  for 
the  particular  vocations  to  which  they  are  destined.  We  shall,  on  the 
contrary,  allow  them  ancon  trolled  choice  in  the  lectures  they  shall  choose 
to  attend*  and  require  elementary  qualification  only  and  sufficient  age. 
Our  institution  will  proceed  on  the  principle  of  doing  all  the  good  it  can, 

'  without  consulting  its  own  pride  or  ambition ;  of  letting  every  one  come 
and  listen  to  whatever  he  thinks  may  improve  the  condition  of  his  mind." 
Jefferson  then  urges  Ticknor  not  to  defer  his  visit  beyond  the  autumn 
,of  the  ensuing  year,  when  the  last  building  would  be  nearly  finished. 
'<  I  know  that  you  scout,  as  I  do,  the  idea  of  any  rivalship.  Our  views 
are  catholic,  for  the  improvement  of  our  country  by  science,  and,  indeed, 
it  is  better  even  for  your  own  university  to  have  its  yoke-mate  at  this 
distance  rather  than  to  force  a  nearer  one  from  the  increasing  necessity 
forit.M  (fOlf-i:^  2  5^.3 

,.-     p^     TIOKNOR  VISITS  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

In  December,  1824,  Ticknor  visited  Jefferson  and  the  University  of 
Y  Virginia,  and  wrote  a  most  charming  description  of  both  the  man  and 
.  0^  the  institution  to  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian.  The  following 
:^  sketch  of  the  new  foundation  has  an  historic  value :  ''  Yesterday  we 
formed  a  party,  and,  with  Mr.  Jefferson  at  our  head,  went  to  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  a  very  fine  establishment,  consisting  of  ten  houses  for  pro- 
fessors, four  eating-houses,  a  rotunda  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon 
[Pantheon],  with  a  magnificent  room  for  a  library,  and  four  fine  lecture- 
rooms,  with  one  hundred  and  eight  apartments  for  students;  the  whole 
situated  in  the  midst  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land,  high, 
healthy,  and  with  noble  prospects  all  around  it.  It  has  cost  $250,000, 
and  the  thorough  finish  of  every  part  of  it  and  the  beautiful  architect- 
ufe  of  the  whole  show,  I  think,  that  it  has  not  cost  too  much.  Each 
professor  receives  his  house,  which  in  Charlottesville,  the  neighboring 
village,  would  rent  for  $600,  a  salary  of  $1,500,  and  a  fee  of  $20  from 
every  student  who  attends  his  instructions,  which  are  to  be  lectures 
three  times  a  week.  Of  the  details  of  the  system  I  shaU  disoaurse  much 
when  I  see  you.  It  is  more  practical  than  I  feared,  but  not  so  practical 
that  I  feel  satisfied  of  its  success.  It  is,  however,  an  experiment  worth 
trying,  to  which  I  earnestly  desire  .the  happiest  results;  and  they  have, 
to  begin  it,  a  mass  of  buildings  more  beautiful  than  anything  archi- 
tectural in  New  England,  and  more  appropriate  to  an  university  than 
can  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  world." 

^^\    \  )    TIOKNOR'S  EFFORTS  FOR  REFORM  IN  HARVARD  OOLLEGhB. 

V  This  is  high  praise  from  a  Harvard  professor,  who  had  seen  the  best 

^  .  institutions  of  Europe.    But  the  point  to  which  this  narrative  is  di- 
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reetly  tending  is  thit}:  George  Ticknor  was  now  beginning  to  introduce 
into  Harvard  College  precisely  those  educational  reforms  which  Jeffer- 
son had  been  advocating  in  Virginia  for  many  years.  Jefferson's  ad- 
vanced ideas  were  probably  well  known  to  Ticknor  by  reason  of  his  long 
oorrespoDdence  with  Jefferson,  and  by  reason  of  the  early  negotiations 
regardiug  a  professorship  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  There  is  but 
ooe  opinion  as  to  the  pioneer  influence  of  Ticknor  in  the  reform  move- 
ment at  Harvard  College.  The  history  of  that  movement  is  given  in  the 
Life,  Letters,  and  Journals  of  G^rge  Ticknor,  Vol.  I,  Chap.  XVIII, 
CD  the  ^^Eftbrts  for  Eeform  in  Harvard  College."  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Ticknor,  through  a  letter  to  Hon.  William  Prescott,  a  member  of 
the  corporation,  set  on  foot,  in  the  year  1821,  the  first  systematic  in- 
qairies  which  led  to  important  educational  reforms.  Ticknor's  views 
found  absolutely  no  support  from  the  faculty ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  pro- 
fessors voted  repeatedly  against  his  innovations.  It  was  chiefly  through 
Hon.  William  Prescott  and  Judge  Story  that  Ticknor's  ideas  found 
fihvor  with  the  corporation  and  the  board  of  overseers,  who  adopted 
them  in  June,  1825.  At  the  request  of  Judge  Story,  Mr.  Webster,  and 
Kr.  Prescott,  Ticknor  prepared  an  article  for  the  North  American  Be- 
view  explaining  and  vindicating  the  proposed  changes.  This  article, 
although  invited  and  accepted  by  the  editor,  was  finally  suppressed  *^  by 
the  advice  of  Mends."  It  appeared,  however,  in  pamphltf  ^  form  in 
September,  1825,  and  went  through  two  editions  that  year. 

The  changes  ordered  by  the  governing  authorities  encountered  great 
opposition  from  the  faculty.  In  the  annual  visitation  by  the  overseers, 
in  1826,  '^the  new  arrangements  were  not  found  working  successfully 
in  any  department  but  that  of*  the  modem  languages."  The  corpora- 
tion was  forced  to  relax  the  binding  force  of  its  own  legislation.  In 
1827,  the  faculty  resolved  that  the  new  law  ^'  should  not  be  applied  to 
the  departments,  or  by  individual  instructors,  without  the  assent  of  the 
fecalty,"  but  '^  that  if  the  department  of  modern  languages  choose  to 
apply  i^e  law  to  the  classes  instructed  by  that  department,  the  faculty 
assent.''  It  i»  therefore  dear  that  George  Ticknor,  the  head  of  that  de- 
partment, was  the  acknowledged  representative  of  a  novel  policy  which 
is  best  described  in  the  following  extract  from  President  Eliot's  annual 
report  for  1883-84.  Speaking  of  the  new  code  of  1825,  President  Eliot 
says: 

THE  NEW  CODE  OF  1825. 

''  These  laws  provide,  among  other  new  things,  for  the  admission  to 
the  university  of  persons  not  candidates  for  a  degree  (Statutes  and  Laws 

^  Bemarks  on  Changea  Lately  Proposed  or  Adopted  in  Harvard  University.  By  \ 
Oeorge  Ticknor,  Smith  professor,  etc.  Boston :  Cummings,  Hilliard  A  Co.  1825. 
Speaking,  on  p.  40,  of  the  desirability  of  an  elective  system,  Ticknor  said :  ^'This, 
perhaps,  is  not  yet  possible  with  ns,  though  it  is  actnaUy  doing  in  the  University  of 
Virginia ;  and  will  soon,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  considered  indispensable  in  all  onr  ad- 
vanced coUeges." 
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of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1826,  §  11);  for  the  division  of  the  in- 
straetion  into  departments,  with  a  professor  at  the  head  of  each  depart- 
ment responsible  for  its  efficiency  (§§  58  and  60) ;  for  the  division  of 
classes  according  to  proficiency  (§  61);  and  for  the  consideration,  to  a 
limited  extent,  of  the  desires  of  students  in  the  arraugement  of  their 
stadies  (§  63).  These  provisions  originated  in  the  overseers,  and  were 
adopted  by  the  corporation  and  overseers  against  the  judgment  of  the 
immediate  government,' or  faculty,  and  obtained  but  very  imperfect 
execution;  but  they  gave  to  George  Ticknor,  Smith  professor  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages  and  literature,  the  means  of  demonstrat- 
ing, during  the  ensuing  ten  years,  in  the  single  department  which  he 
organized  and  controlled,  the  admirable  working  of  a  voluntary  sys- 
tem." -^ 

^\*]  Ibi^  TIOKNOB'S  BESIONATION. 


^  In  1835,  when  Ticknor  resigned  his  professorship,  he  reviewed  his 
fifteen  years'  work  at  Harvard  in  a  letter  from  which  the  following  sig- 
nificant passage  is  taken.  He  says :  <^  Within  the  limits  of  the  depart- 
ment I  have  entirely  broken  up  the  division  of  classes,  established  fully 
the  principle  and  practice  of  progress  according  to  proficiency,  and  in- 
troduced a  system  of  voluntary  study,  which  for  several  years  has  em- 
braced from  one  hundred  and  fbrty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  students, 
so  that  we  have  relied  hardly  at  all  on  college  discipline,  as  it  is  called, 
but  almost  entirely  on  the  good  disposition  of  the  young  men  and  their 
desire  to  learn.  If,  therefore,  the  department  of  the  modern  languages 
is  right,  the  rest  of  the  college  is  wrong ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  college 
is  right  we  ought  to  adopt  its  system,  which  I  believe  no  person  what- 
soever has  thought  desirable  for  the  last  three  or  four  years." 

OBiaiN  OF  TICKNOE'S  EDUCATIONAL  IDEAS. 

Now  the  question  arises,  where  did  Gtoorge  Ticknor  get  all  these  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  university  education,  upon  which  Harvard  has  been 
growing  from  more  to  more  during  two  generations  t  Not  in  Cambridge,^ 
surely,  for  Ticknor  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Cam- 
bridge faculty  bitterly  opposed  his  innovations.  Not  from  Mr.  Prescott 
and  the  board  of  corporation,  tbr  he  first  inspired  them  with  the  policy 
which  the  faculty  for  a  long  time  successfully  obstructed.  The  coUege 
environment  was  not  favorable  to  the  evolution  of  educational  theories 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  scholastic  experience  of  nearly  two  cen- 

^  Germs  of  an  elective  system  appear  to  have  existed  at  Harvard  College  as  early  as 
1824.  Among  the  questions  proposed  to  the  immediate  government  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege by  the  committee  of  the  board  of  visitors,  October  16,  ISS14,  was  the  following: 

'^  Question  II.  How  far  have  the  students  a  choice  as  to  what  studies  they  may  pur- 
sue T 

''Answer  II.  The  Juniors  have  an  option  between  Hebrew  and  several  other 
studies,  viz,  French,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Oreek ;  and  the  Seniorsf-betweeu  the 
reoitations  in  chemistry  and  in  fluxions. '^ 
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taries.  It  may  be  saggested  that  Tickuor  came  home  from  GoettLugen 
and  from  Earopean  travel  with  a  Dew  educational  philosophy  which  he 
was  eager  to  pat  into  practice.  But  he  says:  '^  When  I  came  from  Eu- 
rope [1819],  not  having  been  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  having  always 
looked  upon  it  with  great  veneration,  I  had  no  misgivings  about  the  wis- 
dom of  the  organization  and  management  of  the  college  there.  I  went 
about  my  work,  therefore,  with  great  alacrity  and  confidence;  not,  in- 
deeil,  according  to  a  plan  I  proposed  in  writing,  but  according  to  the  es- 
tablished order  of  things,  which  I  was  urged  to  adopt  as  my  own,  and 
which  1  did  adopt  very  cheerfully." 

Galled  the  very  next  year,  1820,  to  a  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Virginia,  with  more  than  double  his  salary  at  Cambridge,  and  in 
frequent  correspondence  with  Jefferson  after  the  year  1815,  Ticknor 
bad  sufficient  occasion  and  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  Jef- 
ferson's educational  ideas.  Ticknor  was  a  Bostonian,  always  on  the 
alert  for  new  and  suggestive  things.  That  he  was  deeply  interested  in 
the  new  institution  is  shown  by  his  visit  in  1824,  and  by  his  letter  to 
William  H.  Prescott,  the  son  of  the  man  who,  from  the  first,  was  Tick- 
Dor's  avenue  of  approach  to  the  corporation  of  Harvard  College.  The 
year  before,  in  1833,  when  Ticknor  had  proposed  making  this  visit  to  Vir- 
ginia, Jefferson  had,  by  letter,  distinctly  emphasized  the  following^pcints 
as  characteristic  of  the  new  educational  departure  in  Virginia: 


sf^^'^^r.t 


ANALYSIS  OF   JEFFEBSON'S  VIEWS. 

(1)  The  abolition  of  a  prescribed  curriculum  for  all  students,  and 
oonsequently  the  overthrow  of  the  class  system. 

(2)  The  introduction  of  specialization,  or,  as  Jefferson  phrased  it,  ^'  ex- 
clasive  application  to  those  branches  only  which  are  to  qualify  them 
[students]  for  the  particular  vocations  to  which  they  are  destined.^' 

(3)  The  elective  system,  or  ^^  uncontrolled  choice  in  the  lectures  they 
shall  choose  to  attend." 

(4)  The  reduction  of  discipline  to  a  minimum,  '' avoiding  too  much 
government,  by  requiring  no  useless  observances,  none  which  shall 
merely  multiply  occasions  for  dissatisfaction,  disobedience,  and  revolt^" 
etc 

ANALYSIS  OF  TIGKIYOB'S   BEFOBMS. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  reforms  actually  introduced  into  the  modem 
language  department  at  Harvard  by  Greorge  Ticknor,  and  reviewed  by 
himself  in  1835. 

(1)  The  division  by  classes  had  been  broken  up  in  the  modern  lan- 
guage courses. 

(2)  Progress  was  recognized  according  to  '^  proficiency."  (This  is 
the  only  standard  of  progress  which  has  ever  been  recognized  in  the 
University  of  Virginia.) 

(3)  Voluntary  study,  or  the  elective  system. 
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(4)  Beliance  on  the  good  diRposition  of  the  stadents,  rather  than 
upon  discipline. 

This  correspondence  of  ideas,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  remarkable. 
There  are  other  likenesses  between  reforms  urged  by  Ticknor  at  Har- 
vard and  certain  ideas  of  Jefferson.  For  example,  Ticknor  urged  ^^in- 
struction by  subjects  rather  than  by  bookSj  so  that,  for  instance,  a  student 
should  not  merely  read  Livy  and  Horace,  but  learn  Latin."  The  crea- 
tion of  well-organized  departments,  controlled  by  a  single  responsible 
head,  was  also  one  of  Ticknor's  favorite  notions,  which  was  carried  into 
effect,  however,  only  in  the  teaching  of  the  modem  languages.  Ticknor 
had  three  or  four  tutors  ^  under  his  direction.  His  was  the  only  depart- 
ment thus  responsibly  organized  under  the  law  of  1825.  The  system 
corresponds  exactly  to  Jefferson's  plan  for  autonomous  ^^  schools,"  one 
of  the  most  efficient  systems  of  department  administration  in  modem  aca- 
demic life.  Ticknor  was  absolutely  alone  in  representing  these  advanced 
ideas  of  university  education  and  administration.  In  1835  he  wrote : 
^'  I  have  been  an  active  professor  these  fifteen  years,  add  for  thirteen 
years  of  the  time  I  have  been  contending,  against  a  constant  opposi- 
tion, to  procure  certain  changes  which  should  make  the  large  means  of 
the  college  more  effectual  for  the  education  of  the  community.  In  my 
own  department  I  have  succeeded  entirely,  but  I  can  get  these  changes 
carried  no  further.  As  long  as  I  hoped  to  advance  them,  I  continued 
attached  to  the  college ;  when  1  gave  up  all  hope,  I  determined  to  re- 
sign." 

THE  QUESTION  STATED. 

The  whole  spirit  of  Ticknor's  educational  reforms  was  clearly  foreign 
to  his  environment.  His  ideas  were  far  in  advance^  of  his  age,  and  yet 
they  were  identical,  in  many  respects,  with  the  ideas  of  Jefferson.  That 
they  were  consciously  borrowed  from  him  is  not  asserted,  but  the  possi- 
bility of  a  connection  between  the  educational  projects  of  the  two  men 
has  been  already  suggested.  The  question  is  here  stated :  Did  Jefferson 
and  Ticknor  come  to  absolutely  the  same  educational  conclusions  in  in- 
dependent ways,  or  was  some  influence  wafted  northward  from  Monti- 
cello,  whence  Jefferson  for  many  years  had  been  scattering  seeds  ot 
thought  and  suggestion.  A  single  copy  of  one  of  Jefferson's  printed 
educational  reports,  like  that  noticed  in  the  North  American  Beview 
in  1820,  would  have  explained  the  whole  situation  to  Ticknor.  Jeffer- 
son borrowed  many  of  his  own  educational  notions  from  that  Jardin 
des  PZantes— the  schools  of  Paris,  and  the  universities  of  the  Old  World. 
The  elective  system  was  then,  and  is  now,  the  life  principle  of  higher 

^  Francis  Sales,  Charles  Folsooi,  and  Charles  Follen  all  tanght  in  Professor  Tick- 
nor's department. 

« President  Eliot,  in  his  report  for  1883-84,  said  (p.  10) :  ''Professor  Ticknor,  who 
had  so  effectively  promoted  the  legislation  of  1825,  was  a  reformer  fifty  years  in  ad- 
yaace  of  his  time.  Professor  Longfellow,  sncoeeding  Professor  Ticknor,  held  in  the 
main  to  his  methods,  and  the  reform  gradually  gained  new  ground." 
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education  in  Earope.  Ticknor  must  have  seen  it  in  operation  at  Goet- 
tingen.  Bni  the  point  of  inquiry  is  this :  Did  Ticknor  devise  that  entire 
group  of  advanced  ideas  independently  of  the  personal  influence  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who  had  been  writing  to  him  for  ten  years  before 
those  ideas  were  adopted  at  Harvard,  and  who  called  Ticknor  to  a  pro- 
fessorship in  Virginia  five  years  before  the  reform  of  1825 1 

It  most  have  required  considerable  gathered  momentum  of  interest 
to  caase  Ticknor  to  travel  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  Virginia  to  see  an 
institution  of  learning.  The  writer  had  to  spend  some  months  in  study- 
ing the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  before  he  could  muster 
enough  zeal  to  take  a  few  hours'  trip  by  cars  from  Baltimore  to  Ohar- 
lottesville.  There  was  not  a  railroad  in  the  country  when  Ticknor 
made  his  visit  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Having  announced  his  in- 
tention to  do  so  eighteen  months  before,  what  was  Ticknor's  motive  in 
patting  himself  to  all  this  troublet  There  is  a  psychological  element 
in  the  problem.  One  must  discover  a  sufficient  cause  to  induce  a  man 
to  travel  six  hundred  miles  by  stage-coach  and  the  slow  conveyances  of 
that  period,  and  to  be  prepared  to  endure  with  patience  the  annoyance 
of  bad  roads  and  the  discomfort  of  bad  inns.  Probably  Ticknor  had  no 
idea  of  leaving  Boston  to  become  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. What  was  he  thinking  of  in  such  a  long  journey  southward  f 
Possibly  for  the  reformation  of  Harvard  College  he  was  seeking  the 
best  American  model.  He  was  going  to  see  Jefferson's  new  univer- 
sity  "fairly  opened."  He  found  '*the  system''  **more  practical"  than 
he  had  feared.  .  He  found  '^  an  experiment  worth  trying." 

.^//-/U      >.  ,^       MADISON'S  LETTER  TO  TICKNOR. 

Ticknor's  interest  remained  unabated.  On  the  6th  of  April,  1825, 
James  Madison  wrote  to  George  Ticknor :  ^^  Our  University  has  been 
opened  with  six  or  seven  professors,  and  a  limited  but  daily  increasing 
Dumber  of  studehts.  I  shall  take  a  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  re- 
quest of  such  information  as  may  explain  its  progress.  In  compiling  a 
code  of  regulations,  the  University  has  had  the  benefit  of  that  of  Har- 
vard, which  was  kiudly  transmitted.  Of  all  exchanges,  that  of  useful 
lights  ought  to  be  the  freest,  as  doubling  the  stock  on  both  sides,  with- 
out cost  on  either.  Our  University  is,  as  you  observe,  somewhat  of  an 
experimental  institution.  Such,  however,  is  the  nature  of  our  federa- 
tive system,  itself  not  a  little  experimental,  that  it  not  only  excites  emu- 
lation without  enmity,  but  admits  local  exi)eriment8  of  every  sort, 
which,  if  failing,  are  but  a  partial  and  temporary  evil ;  if  successful, 
mav  become  a  common  and  lasting  improvement. " 


.1!.'^ 


£      JOSIAH  QUINCY  AND  THE  UNIVEESITY  OF  VIEaiNIA. 

^   In  the  life  of  George  Ticknor,  it  is  said  (Vol.  I,  p.  368)  that  after  Dr. 
Kirkland's  resignation,  in  1828,  and  after  Josiah  Quincy's  succession  to 
the  presidency,  a  new  spirit  and  vigor  were  infused  into  Harvard  College, 
17036— No.  2 9 
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and  Mr.  Tioknor  ^<  had  no  longer  the  same  diffioolties  to  contend  with 
as  in  earlier  years."  The  biographer  of  Qaincy  says  he  favored  the  elec- 
tive system.^  It  is  inte*resting  to  note  that,  the  very  next  year  after  his 
election,  President  Qaincy  began  to  inquire  about  the  origin  and  meth- 
ods of  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  writings  of  James  Madison, 
then  rector  of  the  University,  is  a  letter  to  Joseph  0.  Cabell,  indicating 
that  the  line  of  inquiry  which  George  Ticknor  had  first  opened,  by  his 
visits  to  Monticello  and  Montpellier,  and  by  his  correspondence  with 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  was  now  leading  even  the  president  of  Harvard 
University  to  a  knowledge  of  Jefferson's  original  ideas,  particularly  with 
reference  to  theological  education.* 

The  following  is  the  extract  in  question : 

<<I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Quincy,  now  president  of  Harvard 
University,  expressing  a  wish  to  procure  a  full  account  of  the  origin, 
the  progress,  and  arrangement  of  ours,  including  particularly  what  may 
have  any  reference  to  theological  instruction;  and  requesting  that  he 
may  be  referred  to  the  proper  source  of  all  the  printed  documents,  that 
he  may  know  where  to  apply  for  them.  Can  a  set  of  copies  be  had  in 
Eichmond,  and  of  whom  f  Mr.  Quincy  is  so  anxious  on  the  subject  that 
he  was  on  his  way  to  the  University  when  the  report  of  the  fever  stopped 
him."  3  The  historian  of  Harvard  University  was  doubtless  properly  sup- 
plicjd  with  annual  reports  by  Joseph  G.  Oabell. 

1^0^  FRANCIS  WAYLAND  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  VIRGINIA. 

^    /  ^ 

r.  ^  '    There  was  another  college  president  who,  twenty-one  years  later,  uot 
only  set  out  for,  but  actually  reached  the  University  of  Virginia.    That 

^  Qaincy :  Life  of  Josiah  Qaincy,  442.  President  Qaincy  in  his  History  of  Harvard 
University,  II,  344-353, 369,  gives  some  account  of  the  changes  attempted  in  1825.  He 
says  George  Ticknor  had  recommended  to  the  overseers  'Hhat  the  division  into  classes 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  whole  coarse  be  thrown  open,  as  in  some  foreign  univer- 
sities." The  latter  statement  has  weight,  but  this  very  elective  system  made  both 
Ticknor  and  Quincy  interested  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 

^A  writer  in  the  North  American  Review,  January,  1820,  bad  called  attention  to 
a  rather  startling  fact.  Speaking  of  the  profession  of  divinity,  the  writer  said: 
"  No  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  this  department  in  the  University  of  Yir- 
grinia.  As  this  is  probably  the  first  instance  in  the  world  of  a  oniversity  without  any 
such  provision,  our  readers  will  perhaps  be  gratified  with  seeing  the  portion  of  the 
report  in  which  this  subject  is  mentioned :  '  In  conformity  with  the  principles  of  our 
Constitution,  which  places  all  sects  of  religion  on  an  equal  footing ;  with  the  jeal- 
A  ousies  of  the  different  sects,  in  guarding  that  equality  from  encroachment  and  sur- 
^  prise;  and  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Legislature  in  favor  of  freedom  of  religion, 
manifested  on  former  occasions,  we  have  proposed  no  professor  of  divinity ;  and  the 
rather,  as  the  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  creator,  preserver,  and  supreme  raler 
of  the  universe,  the  author  of  all  the  relations  of  morality,  and  of  the  laws  and  obli- 
gations these  infer,  will  be  within  the  province  of  the  professor  of  ethics,  to  which, 
adding  the  developments  of  these  moral  obligations,  of  those  in  which  all  sects  agree, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  basis  will  be 
formed  common  to  all  sects.  Proceeding  thus  far  without  ofi'ence  to  the  Constitution, 
we  have  thought  it  proper  at  this  point  to  leave  every  sect  to  provide,  as  they  think 
fittest,  the  means  of  farther  instruction  in  their  own  peculiar  tenets."' 

*  Madison  to  Cabell,  March  19,  1829. 
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« 

visitor  was  Francis  Waylaud,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  the  distingoished  presi- 
dent of  Brown  University.  ^^The  result  of  his  observation,"  his  biog- 
raphers say,  ^^so  far  as  it  related  to  the  practicability  and  efficacy  of 
the  system,  was  highly  favorable.  He  was  particularly  impressed  with 
the  earnestness  and  enthasiasm  of  the  officers  of  instruction.''^  Presi- 
dent Wayland  had  just  presented  a  report  to  the  corporation  of  Brown 
University  recommending  a  reorganization  of  its  system  of  instruction. 
The  changes  proposed  were  quite  in  harmony  with  Jefferson's  ideas  of 
higher  education.  Both  men  advocated  the  elective  system,  spjBcializa- 
tion,  modem  studies,  degrees  for  merit  rather  than  for  seniority,  and  the 
payment  of  professors,  at  least  in  some  measure,  according  to  their  aca- 
demic success,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  students. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Wayland's  report  in  1850  is  said  to  have 
mariced  ^^an  era  in  the  history  of  collegiate  education  in  America."  It 
is,  however,  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Dr.  Wayland  had  heard 
something  of  the  above  ideas  from  Harvard  or  £rom  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Every  one  of  theto  ideas  had  been  published  by  Jefferson 
in  educational  reports  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  date  of  Dr. 
Wayland's  recommendations  to  the  corporation  of  Brown  University. 
These  ideas,  moreover,  ha&been  actually  realized  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,  which  Dr.  Wayland  visited  doubtless  for  that  very  reason. 
At  the  time  of  G^rge  Ticknor's  visit,  the  University  was  on  the  point 
of  architectural  completion,  and  was  not  yet  open  to  students ;  but  its 
proposed  educational  features  had  been  described  by  Jefferson  in  mani- 
fold ways,  by  correspondence  and  by  published  reports,  before  Ticknor 
returned  from  Europe  in  3819.  Ideas  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
were  doubtless  in  the  minds  of  educational  reformers  in  ]^ew  England 
before  the  administrations  of  Wayland  and  Quincy,  and  before  Ticknor 
succeeded  in  putting  his  proposed  reforms  into  practice  in  1825.  One 
excellent  source  of  information  concerning  the  good  example  set  in  the 
South  may  be  ibund  as  early  as  the  year  1820. 

BDWABD   EVSBETT'S  REVIEW  OF  JEFFEBSON'S  XTNTVEBSITY  BEPOBT. 

The  proceedings  and  report  of  the  commissioners  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  printed  in  1818,  were  elaborately  noticed  by  Edward 
Everett  in  the  North  American  Beview  for^^raaaacy:,-182Q.  He  made 
the  report  the  basis  of  an  article  of  twenty-three  pages  on  '^  University 
Education".  The  phenomenon  of  a  real  university  at  the  South  must 
have  commanded  not  only  Everett's  attention,  but  that  of  other  thought- 
ful men  of  his  and  Ticknor's  time.  Speaking  of  the  literary  fund  of 
Virginia,  amounting,  in  1818,  to  $1,114,159,  Mr.  Everett,  then  one  of 
the  professors  in  Harvard  OoUege,  said  :  ^<  Nothing  in  the  United  States, 
except  a  similar  fund  in  Connecticut,  which  amounts,  we  believe,  to 

\      *  Life  and  LetteiB  of  FranoU  Wayland.   By  his  sons,  Francis  W.  and  H.  L.  Wayland. 
Yoh  n,  p.  93. 
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betweeu  thirteen  and  fourteen  bnudred  thoosand  dollars,  can  be  com 
pared  to  this  splendid  public  dotation  of  literature." 

Mr.  Everett  copies  into  his  article  Mr.  Jefferscvfs  entire  scheme  of 
studies  proposed  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  While  oriticising  it  in 
some  points,  the  reviewer  says :  '^  We  highly  approve  of  the  professor- 
ship of  the  modern  languages,  and  could  wish  to  see  this  example  fol- 
lowed by  such  of  our  universities  as  have  not  already  made  provision 
for  them.  •  •  •  We  rejoice,  too^  at  tbe  kindly  remembrance  in 
which  our  almost  forgotten  ancestor,  the  Anglo- Saxon,  is  borne.  An 
acquaintance  with  it  unquestionably  belongs  to  a  thorough  education  in 
the  English  tongue." 

After  reviewing  the  entire  scheme  of  study,  Mr.  Everett  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  two  questions,  what  a  university  ought  to  be,  and  how  it 
should  be  founded  and  supported.  He  regards  it  as  a  defect  of  the 
American,  as  well  as  of  the  English  university  system,  <<that  no  refer- 
ence is  had  to  the  destination  of  the  student,  but  that  he  is  required  to 
dip  into  the  whole  circle  of  science.  <^He  pleads  for  a  higher  order  of 
special  education,  Xiv  for  the  elevation  of  universities  into  professional 
schools.  He  then  takes  a  bold  stand  for  the  support  of  the  highest 
education  by  the  state.  He  reviews  the  origin  and  history  of  European 
establishments  of  sound  learning — ^universities  which  very  generally 
were  founded  or  are  supported  by  the  state.  He  contrasts  this  fact 
with  the  public  indifference  in  Amenca  to  higher  education :  *'  One 
knows  not  where  to  find  the  cause  of  the  indifference  which  the  Amer- 
ican Government  has  at  all  periods  testified  to  national  education. 
One  would  have  thought  that,  as  a  favorite  object  with  Washington, 
and  one  of  which  he  had  himself  in  some  sense  laid  a  foundation,  it 
would  have  found  an  early  place  among  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
Government.  It  has  perhaps  been  thought  that  national  education 
should  be  left  to  the  States.  •  •  •  But  what  have  the  States  donet 
In  the  first  place,  have  they  founded  any  institutions  for  the  most  im- 
portant and  crowning  part  of  education — the  professional — from  Georgia 
to  Maine,  from  New  York  to  Indiana  t  Not  one.  They  have,  indeed, 
in  some  cases,  patronized  the  existing  colleges.  Massachusetts,  a  few 
years  since,  granted  $160,000  to  her  three  colleges.  New  York  has 
liberally  endowed  Hamilton  College.  Something,  we  believe,  has  been 
done  in  Pennsylvania;  and  Virginia  is  now  establishing  schools  and 
universities.  But  are  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  api)ro- 
priated  to  colleges  scattered  over  the  country  at  vast  distances  from 
each  other,  and  granted  by  independent  bodies,  without  mutual  concert 
or  system,  all  that  the  people  of  America  think  that  literature  is  en- 
titled tot" 

Aft^r  this  suggestive  plea  for  the  national  endowment  of  higher  edu- 
cation, Mr.  Everett  considers  briefly  the  prevailing  method  of  support- 
ing  institutions  of  learning  by  private  endowment.  He  recognizes  the 
fact  that  almost  all  of  our  literary  establishments  have  been  ^^  alms- 
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gifts  ol  pablic-spirited  men,"  While  accordinfip  to  private  beneflcenoe 
the  <^  warmest  gratitade  and  praise,'^  he  takes  the  groand  that  it  does 
not  become  this  nation  ^'  to  depend  on  charity  for  the  edacation  of  onr 
aons  and  the  upholding  of  onr  national  character."  He  says :  ^^  ThiR 
deiiendenoe  on  single  and  private  bequests  of  rich  individuals  is  a  relic 
of  a  state  of  society  which  never  existed  among  us,  and  to  which  we  have 
nothing  else  corresponding.  In  the  Catholic  ages,  •  •  •  when  men 
thought  their  peace  with  heaven  could  be  made  at  dying  for  lives  spent 
in  violation  of  all  its  laws,  by  founding  or  endowing  public  institutions 
for  religion  and  literature,  there  was  no  need  of  the  interference  of  the 
state  for  the  erection  of  these  establishments."  Mr.  Everett  says  that 
the  sitoation  has  entirely  changed.  We  now  lack  tbe  means  of  '<  extort- 
ing bequests  from  departing  profligates  and  heretics*"  There  are  few 
good  men  who  can  really  afiford  to  build  colleges,  regardless  of  the  in- 
terests of  their  children  or  natural  heirs.  In  any  vcase,  the  public  has 
no  ri^ht  to  depend  solely  upon  private  philanthropy  for  the  endowment 
of  educational  institutions.  Mr.  Everett  maintained  that  '^  enlightening, 
instructing,  and  elevating  the  nation  "  is  the  most  sacred  of  public  du- 
ties. <'Who  can  see  without  shame  that  the  Federal  Government  of 
America  is  the  only  government  in  the  civilized  world  that  has  never 
founded  a  literary  institution  of  any  description  or  sortf " 

When  we  reflect  that  the  establishment  of  university  education  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  extraordinary 
declaration,  by  a  Harvard  professor,  in  favor  of  the  Federal  endowment 
of  the  highest  education,  we  shall  realize  that  Jeflersonian  ideas  were 
capable  of  smarting  something  more  than  a  local  ripple  in  academic  cir- 
cles at  Cambridge.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  in  1820  the  only 
two  men  in  the  Harvard  faculty  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe 
were  Edward  Everett^  and  George  Ticknor.    Both  were  friends  and 

>  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  Edward  Everett  (1794-1865)  by  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  it  is  stated  that  after  resigning  a  Boston  pastorate  in 
1614y  Mr.  Everett  devoted  five  years  to  European  study,  in  preparation  for  a  professor- 
ship  in  Greek  literature  at  Harvard  College.  Entering  upon  his  duties  about  the 
same  time  as  did  Mr.  Ticknor,  Mr.  Everett,  '*  for  five  years  more  gave  a  vigorous  im* 
pulse,  not  simply  to  the  study  of  Greek,  but  to  all  the  work  of  the  college.  About  the 
same  time  he  assumed  charge  of  the  North  American  Review,  which  now  became  a 
quarterly ;  and  he  was  indefatigable  in  contributing  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
with  a  spirit  like  Sydney  Smith's  in  the  early  days  of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  He 
vigoroualy  defended  American  institul^ons  against  the  sneers  of  English  travellers,  and 
had  reaoon  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of  a  series  of  article^  written  to 
bring  about  a  better  mutual  understanding  between  Englishmen  and  Americans. 
The  success  of  his  lectures  in  Cambridge,  and  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  rebellion 
in  Greece,  led  him  to  deliver  a  series  of  popular  lectures  on  Greek  antiquities  in  Boston . 
They  were  the  first  lectures  on  purely  literary  or  historical  subjects  ever  delivered 
in  Amert^,  and  were  the  first  steps  toward  a  system  of  popular  entertainment  and 
education  which  now  has  very  wide  sweep  in  the  United  States.''  In  1824  Mr.  Ever- 
ett resigned  his  professorship  and  became  a  member  of  Congr  ess.  He  had  a  seat  in 
fbe  House  for  ten  years.  In  1835  he  was  elected  Gk>yemor  of  Massachusetts,  and 
served  in  that  office  for  four  years.    He  was  United  States  minister  to  England  in 
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correspondents  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  broad  minds  of  these  two 
able  professors,  liberalized,  like  Jefferson's,  by  European  travel  and 
study,  were  moved  by  his  suggestions  to  thoughts  that  will  widen  in 
future  generations. 

.  JEFFERSON'S  COMMENT  ON  THE  REVIEW. 

Everett^s  review  of  Jefferson's  report  came  under  the  eye  of  the  latter, 
although  it  is  doubtfid  whether  he  knew  the  authorship  of  the  article. 
'  On  the  15th  of  August,  1820,  Jefferson  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  John 
Adams :  ^^  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  a  critique  on  this 
institution  in  your  North  American  Beview  of  January  last,  having  been 
not  without  anxiety  to  see  what  that  able  work  would  say  of  us ;  and  I 
was  relieved  on  finding  in  it  much  coincidence  of  opinion,  and  even 
where  criticisms  were  indulged,  I  found  they  would  have  been  obviated 
had  thedevelopmen  ts  of  our  plan  been  fuller.  But  these  were  restrained 
by  the  character  of  the  paper  reviewed,  being  merely  a  report  of  oat- 
lines,  not  a  detailed  treatise,  and  addressed  to  a  legislative  body,  not 
to  a  learned  academy." 

• 

1841.  He  was  the  immediate  saccesaor  of  Jonah  Qaincy  as  preeident  of  Harvard  College 
in  1846,  reeigning  two  years  later.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  nnder  Fillmore,  and 
later  became  Senator  from  Massachusetts.  Resigning  on  account  of  his  health  in 
1854,  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits.  He  delivered  his  last  great 
oration  at  Gettysburg  in  1666,  an  effort  which  resulted  in  his  death  that  year. 

L  ■         ■  > 

V. 
A      ^-' 


CHAPTER  X. 

JEFFERSON'S  SCHOOL  OF  LAW,  POLITICS,  AND  HISTORY. 


PATRIOTIC  MOTIVES  OF  JE^FEBSON. 

Patriotic  motives  moved  Jefferson  to  the  idea  that  yoath  who  were 
to  become  American  citizens  needed  sach  training  in  moral  and  political 
science  as  wonld  fit  them  for  the  practical  dnties  of  citizenship  and  self- 
government.  Nothing  is  clearer  in  Jefferson's  educational  philosophy 
than  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  moral  and  political  education 
ander  our  American  system  of  government.  Our  American  colleges 
and  universities  have  hardly  yet  risen  tothe  Jeffersoniau  ideal  in  either 
of  these  great  branches  of  education.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
almost  no  recognized  connection  between  morals  and  politics,  either  in 
oar  organized  systems  of  instruction  or  in  political  life. 

Jefferson  had  the  idea  of  establishing  a  school  of  law  and  politics,  • 
baaed  upon  ethics,  natural  science,  and  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, which  were   to  be  associated  respectively  with  ancient  and  \ 
modem  history  and  literature.    All  the  arts  and  sciences  were  to  be 
tributary   to  the  education  of  American  citizens  for  their  highest 
dnties.    Separate  the  patriotic  idea  from  the  institution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  you  have  removed  its  roof  and  crown.    Jefferson 
repeatedly  expressed  the  idea  that  the  University  was  patriotic  in  pur- ' ! 
pose ;  it  was  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  his  State  and  native  country.    He   ! 
looked  upon  the  appointment  of  English  professors  ^*  as  one  of  the  effl-    i 
cacious  means  of  promoting  that  cordial  good  will  which  it  is  so  much 
the  interest  of  both  nations  to  cherish."    He  wrote  to  the  Hon.  J.  Evelyn    , 
Denison,  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  it  was  the  interest  of  America    I 
to  receive  instraction  through  English  teachers,  and  it  was  England's 
mterest  to  furnish  It ;  '^  for  these  two  nations  holding  cordially  together 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  united  world.    They  will  be  the  models 
for  regenerating  the  condition  of  man,  the  sources  from  which  represent- 
ative government  is  to  flow  over  the  whole  earth."    Through  Jeffer- 
son's plans  for  university  education  ran  a  broad  and  generous  purpose ; 
but  he  was  practical  enough  to  se6  that  America  must  have  her  own 
political  philosophy. 

135 
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JEFFERSON'S  INFLUENCE  UPON    POLITIOAL  EDUCATION. 

Jeftersou  early  interested  himself  in  devising  a  proper  system  of  polit- 
ical education  tor  American  yonth.  As  far  back  as  1816  be  recommended 
to  the  president  of  William  and  Mary  College  De^tutt  Tracy's  Beview 
of  Montesqnieu  as  ^'  the  best  elementary  book  on  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment aDd  as  eqnally  sonnd  and  corrective  in  political  economy ."  He 
said  Chipman's  and  Priestley's  Principles  of  Obv^^mment  and  the  Fed- 
eralist were  excellent,  bat  not  comparable  to  the  above  review  for  funda- 
mental principles.  Tracy's  work  was  actually  adopted  by  Dr.  Smith 
for  the  students  of  William  and  Mary  College.  A  more  formal  treatise 
by  Tracy  upon  political  economy  Jefferson  caused  to  be  translated.  He 
revised  the  copy  and  proof  with  his  own  hands  and  prepared  an  anony- 
mous pi'ospectus^  or  preface  to  the  work,  sketching  the  history  of  politi- 
cal economy  and  ranking  Tracy  as  a  worthy  successor  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Say,  Adam  Smith,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  Turgot,  LeFrosne,  Gournay, 
and  Quesnay  who  were  the  founders  of  the  modern  science  of  politi- 
cal economy.  This  preface  is  perhaps  the  first  attempt  of  an  American 
to  treat  economics  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  The  translation, 
published  by  Joseph  Milligan,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  1817,  is  proba- 
bly the  first  systematic  treatise  on  political  economy  that  ever  appeared 
in  this  country.  The  work  was  translated  from  the  French  manuscript, 
the  publication  of  which  had  been  forbidden  in  France,  as  was  Tracy's 
Review  of  Montesquieu,  which  Jefferson  brought  out  as  a  political  text- 
book on  the  science  of  government  for  American  youths 

Thus  Jefferson  prepared  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  political  science 
into  American  colleges.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  first  introducing  at 
Williamsburg,  as  early  as  1779,  this  modem  current;  but  it  was  strength- 
ened by  correspondence  with  the  French  economists.  Count Destutt Tracy 
and  Dupont  de  l^emours,  and  with  the  English  refugee,  Judge  Cooper, 
who  was  one  of  the  earliest  economists  in  the  United  States  and  the 
first  professor  appointed  for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Into  this  in- 
stitution the  modern  current  was  turned  by  Jefferson,  and  from  thence 
it  hurried  on  to  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  whither  Cooper'  was 

^  See  Jefferson's  letter  to  Milligan,  the  publisher,  April  6,  1816. 

^Professor  Cooper  brought  out  in  the  year  1819  an  adaptation  of  Say's  Political 
Economy  for  the  use  of  American  youth.  This  work  continued  to  be  used  as  a  text* 
book  by  Francis  Lieber,  whose  annotated  copy  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  his- 
torical department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Cooper  early  dabbled  in  eoo- 
nomics  while  living  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  where  he  appears  to  have  edited  or  contributed 
to  a  publication  called  the  Emporium.  Jefferson  wrote  him  January  16,  1814 :  *'  You 
have  given  us,  in  your  Emporium,  Bollman's  medley  on  Political  Economy.  It  is  a 
work  of  one  who  sees  a  little  of  everything  and  the  whole  of  nothing,  and  were  it 
not  for  your  own  notes  on  it,  a  sentence  of  which  throws  more  Just  light  on  the  sub- 
ject than  all  his  pages,  we  should  regret  the  place  it  occupies  of  more  useful  matter.'' 
In  the  same  letter  Jefferson  acknowledges  the  receiptof  Cooper's  edition  of  Justinian, 
with  notes,  probably  the  first  work  on  Roman  law  ever  published  in  America,  and 
advises  the  historical  study  of  the  common  law  of  England,  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions to  that  end. 
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called,  and  where  be  was  saoceeded  by  Francis  Lieber,  the  great  German 
tributary  to  American  political  science. 

POLITICAL  TEXTBOOKS  FOB  THE  UNIVBBSITY  OF  YIBOINIA. 

When  the  University  of  Virginia  was  founded,  it  became  a  vital! 
question  in  JefiTerson's  mind  what  political  philosophy  should  be  taught  ] 
to  students.  While  he  believed  in  general  in  leaving  the  matter  of  \ 
text-books  entirely  to  the  professors,  yet  he  maintained  in  a  letter  to 
Cabell,  February  3,  1825,  ^'  there  is  one  branch  in  which  we  are  the  - 
best  judges,  in  which  heresies  may  be  taught  of  so  interesting  a  char- 
acter to  our  own  State,  and  to  the  United  States,  as  to  make  it  a  duty 
in  us  to  lay  down  the  principles  which  are  to  be  taught.  It  is  that  of 
government.  Mr.  Gilmer  being  withdrawn,  we  know  not  who  his  suc- 
cessor may  be.  He  may  be  a  Bichmond  lawyer,  or  one  of  that  school 
of  quondam  Federalism,  now  consolidation.  It  is  our  auty  t<>  guard 
against  such  principles  being  disseminated  among  our  youth,  and  the 
diffusion  of  that  poison,  by  a  previous  prescription  of  the  texts  to  be 
followed  in  their  discourses."  Thereupon  Jefferson  inclosed  a  list  of 
authorities  which  he  and  Madison  had  previously  agreed  upon  as  suffi- 
ciently sound  for  American  pedagogical  purposes.  While  recognizing 
the  impropriety  of  using  the  University  of  Yirginia  as  a  school  of  party 
politics,  the  critic  can  really  find  no  general  flAult  with  the  political\ 
pabulum  chosen  for  Virginia  youth  at  that  period.  The  works  recom 
mended  were  the  product  of  their  time,  and  were  congenial  to  the  / 
minds  of  most  Virginians. 

The  following  list  of  authorities  appears  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  after  due  consultation  : 

(1 )  Sidney's  Discourses  and  Locke's  Essay  on  Civil  Grovernment.  Madi- 
son said  these  were  ^^  admirably  calculated  to  impress  on  young  minds 
the  right  of  nations  to  establish  their  own  governments,  and  to  inspire 
a  love  of  free  ones,"  although,  as  Madison  admits,  they  ^'  afford  no  aid 
in  guarding  our  republican  chartei^  against  constructive  violence." 

(2)  The  Declaration  of  Independence,  ^^  as  the  fundamental  act  of 
union  of  these  States." 

(3)  The  Federalist,  *^  as  the  most  authentic  exposition  of  the  text  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  as  understood  by  the  body  which  prepared 
and  the  au  thority  which  accepted  it."  Madison  adds  that  the  Federal- 
ist ^*  has  been  actually  admitted  into  two  universities,  if  not  more — ^those 
of  Harvard  and  Bhode  Island — but  probably  at  the  choice  of  the  pro- 
fessors, without  any  injunction  from  superior  authority." 

(4)  The  Virginia  Documettt  of  1799.  This  was  a  political  commen- 
tary on  the  famous  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,^  which  afObrmed  that  the 

*  Upon  this  point  see  Madison's  Writings,  III,  481-482,  and  IV,  308.  The  VirgiDia 
Document  may  be  found  reprinted  in  Niles's  Register,  1833.  An  interesting  discnssion 
of  a  similar  set  of  resolutions,  prepared  chiefly  by  Jefferson,  may  be  foond  in  the  Na- 
tion for  May  5,  1887,  entitled  **  The  Kentucky  Resolntions  in  a  New  Light,"  by  Miss 
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Gonstitation  was  a  compact  between  the  States^  urged  the  daty  of  the 
States  to  defend  their  reserved  rights,  and  declared  the  nnconstita- 
tionality  of  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  which  abiidged  free  speech  and 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

(5)  The  Inangoral  Speech  and  Farewell  Address  of  G^rge  Washing- 
ton. These  later  docaments  were  suggested  by  Madison,  in  addition  to 
Jefferson's  list,  ^^  as  conveying  political  lessons  of  peculiar  value."  Madi- 
son, however,  concluded  that  ^<  after  all,  the  most  effectual  safeguard 
against  heretical  intrusions  into  the  school  of  politics  will  be  an  able 
and  orthodox  professor,^  ,whose  course  of  instruction  will  be  an  ezaknple 
to  his  successors,  and  may  carry  with  it  a  sanction  from  the  visitors.'' 

POLITICAL  ORTHODOXY. 

These  careful  provisions  by  the  two  most  experienced  statesmen  in 
Virginia  for  the  maintenance  of  x>olitical  orthodoxy  at  their  new  Univer- 
sity are  very  interesting,  both  from  an  historical  and  from  a  psychological 
point  of  view.    While  protesting  against  sectarianism '  in  education, 

Sarah  Nicbolas  Randolph,  of  Baltimore,  who  is  a  greatrgranddanghter  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  whofoond  original  material  bearing  npon  the  Kentucky  reeolntions  among 
his  mannsoripts  now  preserved  in  Washington. 

^  In  September,  1833,  Madison,  at  that  time  rector  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in 
the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  wrote  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Daer,  who  had  prepared  the  oat- 
lines  of  a  book  on  the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
evident  hope  of  introducing  the  work,  when  published,  as  a  text-book  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.  Madison  said :  *'  The  choice  of  text  and  class  books  is  left  to  the  pro- 
fessors respectively.  The  only  exception  is  in  the  school  of  law,  in  which  the  subject 
of  government  is  included,  and  on  that  the  board  of  visitors  have  prescribed,  as  text 
authorities,  the  Federalist,  the  Resolutions  of  Virginia  in  1798,  with  the  comment 
'  on  them  in  1799,  and  Washington's  Farewell  Address.  The  use,  therefore,  that  will 
be  made  of  any  analogous  publications  will  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the  professor 
himself.  His  personal  opinions,  I  believe,  favor  ver^  strict  rules  of  exjioanding  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Madison's  writings,  IV,  308.  Madison  adds  an 
interesting  historical  point :  ^'  Yon  are,  I  presume,  not  ignorant  that  your  father  was 
theauthor  of  several  papers  auxiliary  to  the  numbers  in  the  Federalist.  They  ap- 
peared, I  believe,  in  the  Qazette  of  Mr.  Childs." 

*  In  a  letter  to  Edward  Everett,  dated  March  19, 1823,  Madison  said :  **  A  university 
with  sectarian  professorships  becomes,  of  course,  a  sectarian  monopoly ;  with  pro- 
fessorships of  rival  sects,  it  would  be  an  arena  of  theological  gladiators.  Without 
any  such  professorships  it  may  incur,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  imputation  of  irreligions 
tendencies,  if  not  designs.  The  last  difficulty  was  thought  more  manageable  than 
either  of  the  others."    Writings  of  Madison,  III,  307. 

Madison  does  not  mean  that  the  first  professors  in  the  University  of  Virginia  were 
irreligious  men  or  without  church  connections.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  pro- 
fessors were  Episcopalians.  Dr.  Dunglison,  the  original  head  of  the  school  of  medi- 
cine, once  said  In  a  private  letter:  ''I  was  an  Episcopalian,  so  was  Mr.  Tucker,  Mr. 
Long,  Mr.  Key,  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  and  Dr.  Emmet;  Dr.  Blaetterman,  I  think,  was  a 
Lutheran,  but  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  his  religion  as  I  do  about  that  of  the 
rest.  There  certainly  was  not  a  Unitarian  among  us.''  Jefferson  regarded  himself 
as  a  Christian  and  as  a  Unitarian,  basing  his  views  upon  the  writings  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  who  was  a  Unitarian  clergyman.  Jefferson  was  baptized  into  the  Episcopal 
Church  and  usually  attended  its  services,  joining  in  the  responses  and  prayers. 
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tJiey  were  deliberately  sabstitating  for  it  party  control.  There  could  be 
no  possible  objection  to  students  discussing  any  or  all  of  these  historical 
documents ;  but  the  idea  of  imposing  them  as  a  permanen  t  educational  or 
party  yoke,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  good  means  of  political  training,  is 
intolerable.  Madison  himself  eiaw  the  difficulty  of  chaining  up  a  profes- 
sor to  one  set  of  books,  and  proposed  to  secure  an  <^  orthodox  "  man  and 
give  him  free  rein.  That  is  precisely  the  kind  of  man  that  every  sec- 
tarian college  has  been  honestly  striving  to  discover  for  every  depart- 
ment of  education.  It  always  has  been,  and  perhaps  always  will  be, 
a  difficult  question  to  determine  the  standard  of  ^^  orthodoxy  "  in  a  pro- 
greBSive  state  of  society,  but  there  is  a  steady  drift  of  opinion,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  toward  more  tolerant  forms.  While  recognizing 
with  Jefferson  and  Madison  the  importance  of  ^'orthodox"  political 
education,  in  the  sense  of  loyalty  to  State  and  country,  is  it  not  better 
for  every  college  and  State  university  to  teach  political  science  rather, 
than  party  spirit  f  And  is  not  a  scietitific  criterion  of  ^^  orthodoxy  " 
worthy  of  recognition  in  every  branch  of  learning  f 

In  a  letter  to  James  Madison,  dated  February  17,  1826,  Jefferson 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  appointing  a  law  professor  who  was 
sound  in  the  political  faith :  '^  In  the  selection  of  our  la  w  professor,  we 
must  be  rigorously  attentive  to  his  political  principles.  You  will  recollect 
that  before  the  Be  volution,  Ooke  [on]  Littleton  was  the  universal  element, 
ary  book  of  law  students,  and  a  sounder  whig  never  wrote,  nor  of  pro. 
founder  learning  in  the  orthodox  doctrines  of  the  British  Constitution,  or 
in  what  were  called  English  liberties.  You  remember  also  that  our  law- 
yers were  then  all  whigs.  But  when  his  black-letter  text  and  uncouth 
but  cunning  learning  got  out  of  fashion,  and  the  honied  Mansfieldism  of 
Blackstone  became  the  students'  horn-book,  from  that  moment  that 
profession  (the  nursery  of  our  Congress)  began  to  slide  into  toryism, 
and  nearly  all  the  young  brood  of  lawyers  now  are  of  that  hue.  They 
suppose  themselves,  indeed,  to  be  whigs,  because  they  no  longer  know 
what  whiggism  or  republicanism  means.  .  It  is  in  our  seminary  that 
that  vestal  flame  is  to  be  kept  alive ;  it  is  thence  it  is  to  spread  anew 
over  our  own  and  the  sister  States.  If  we  are  true  and  vigilant  in  our 
trust,  within  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  a  majority  of  our  own  Legislature 
will  be  from  one  school,  and  many  disciples  will  have  carried  its  doc- 
trines home  with  them  to  their  several  States,  and  will  have  leavened 
thus  the  whole  mass."  Jefferson  carried  his  patriotism  rather  too  far 
when  he  attempted  to  make  provision  for  the  exclusion  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  federalism,  which  he  regarded  as  political  heresy.  By  dictating  a 
republican  course  of  instruction  he  was  guilty  of  narrowing  political 
Hcience  to  a  party  platform.  But  in  the  essential  idea,  however 
illogical  from  a  cosmopolitan  point  of  view,  Jefferson  was  in  a  meas- 

Whatever  his  priyate  conyictionsy  he  conld  trathfnlly  say  he  '*  never  attempted  to 
make  a  convert  nor  wished  to  change  another's  creed.''  See  Randall's  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Vol.  I1I|  Chap.  XIV,  on  "  Jefferson's  Religions  Views." 
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are  right.  To  ,a  certain  extent,  American  yoath  reqaire  Americau 
training  in  the  dnties  of  oitisenship.  There  are  lines  in  politick,  as  in 
religion,  which  innst  be  drawn.  In  the  former  they  mark  what  men 
call  patriotism,  national  independence,  loyalty  to  kindred,  country,  or 
race. 

JEFFERSON   ON  THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY. 

It  was  provided  in  Jefferson's  educational  plan  that  ancient  history 
and  ancient  geography  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  ancient 
language^,  and  modern  history  and  modern  geography  in  connection 
with  modern  langnages.  The  representatives  of  these  great  historical 
fields  were  George  Long  on  the  one  side,  and  George  Blaetterman  on 
the  other.  From  the  excellence  of  the  historical  and  geographical  work 
represented  by  Long's  History  of  Bome  and  Long's  Classical  Atlas,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  his  teaching  in  these  branches  was  of  a  high  or- 
der. Of  Blaettermau's  work  we  have  only  the  presumptive  evidence  of 
German  training,  which  has  favored  history  most  decidedly  since  the 
time  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  when  the  restoration  of  Germany  began  in 
schools  and  universities.  Jefferson'sown  views  upon  the  study  of  history 
are  precisely  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  one  of  the  newly-appointed 
professors,  and  dated  October  25,  1825: 

'^  I  know  not  whether  the  professors  to  whom  ancient  and  modem 
history  are  ass  igned  in  the  University  have  yet  decided  on  the  course 
of  historical  reading  which  they  will  recommend  to  their  schools.  If 
they  have,  I  wish  this  letter  to  be  considered  as  not  written,  as  their 
coarse,  the  result  of  matnre  consideration,  will  be  preferable  to  any- 
thing I  could  recommend.  Under  this  uncertainty,  and  the  rather  as 
jou  are  of  neither  of  these  schools,  I  may  hazard  some  general  ideas,  to 
be  corrected  by  what  they  may  recommend  hereafter. 

^^  In  all  cases  I  prefer  original  authors  to  compilers.  For  a  course 
of  ancient  history,  therefore,  of  Greece  and  Rome  especially,  I  should 
advise  the  usual  suite  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Diodorns, 
Livy,  Caesar,  Suet  onius,  Tacitus,  and  Dion,  in  their  originals  if  under- 
stood, and  in  translations  if  not.  For  its  continuation  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Empire  we  must  then  be  content  with  Gibbons  [«io], 
a  compiler,  and  with  S6gar  for  a  judicious  recapitulation  of  the  whole. 
After  this  general  course,  there  are  a  number  of  particular  histories 
filling  up  the  chasms,  which  may  be  read  at  leisure  in  the  progress  of 
life.  Such  is  Arrian,  Q.  Curtius,  Poly  bins,  Sallust,  Plutarch,  Dionysius 
[of]  Halicarnassus,  Micasi,  etc.  The  ancient  universal  history  should  be 
on  our  shelves  as  a  book  of  general  reference,  the  most  learned  and 
most  faithful,  perhaps,  that  ever  was  written.  Its  style  is  very  plain 
but  perspicuous. 

^  LoDg  wrote  a  very  valaable  work  on  historical  geography,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
Gfeography  of  America  and  the  West  Indies.  He  was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  a 
special  work  on  the  Geography  of  Great  Britain  (Part  I,  England  and  Wales.  Lon- 
don, no  date). 
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^*  in  modern  history,  there  are  bat  two  nations  with  whose  course 
it  is  interesting  to  us  to  be  intimately  •acquainted,  to  wit:  France  and 
England.  For  the  former,  Millot^s  General  History  of  France  may  be 
sufficient  to  the  period  when  1  Davila  commences.  He  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  P6r6fixe,  Sully,  Voltaire's  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  Lacretelle's 
XVIII™«  Sitele,  Marmontel's  B^gence,  Foulongion's  French  Revolu- 
tion^ and  Madame  de  Stael's,  making  up  by  a  succession  of  particular 
history  the  general  one  which  they  want. 

^^  Of  England  there  is  as  yet  no  general  history  so  faithful  as  Bapin's. 
He  may  be  followed  by  Luc^ow,  Fox,  Belsham,  Hume,  and  Brodie. 
Hume's,  were  it  faithful,  would  be  the  finest  piece  of  history  which  has 
ever  been  written  by  man.  Its  unfortunate  bias  may  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  accident  of  his  having  written  backwards.  His  maiden  work 
was  the  History  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  a  first  essay  to  try  his  strength 
before  the  public.  And  whether  as  a  Scotchman  he  had  really  a  par- 
tiality for  that  family,  or  thought  that  the  lower  their  degradation  the 
more  fame  he  should  acquire  by  raising  them  up  to  some  favor,  the 
object  of  his  work  was  an  apology  for  them.  He  spared  nothing,  there- 
fore, to  wash  them  white  and  to  palliate  their  misgovemment.  For 
this  purpose  he  suppressed  truths,  advanced  falsehoods,  forged  author- 
ities, and  falsified  records.  All  this  is  proved  on  him  unanswerably  by 
Brodie.  But  so  bewitching  was  his  style  and  manner,  that  his  readers 
were  unwilling  to  doubt  anything,  swallowed  everything,  and  all  Eng- 
land became  tories  by  the  magic  of  his  art.  His  pen  revolutionized  the 
public  sentiment  of  that  country  more  completely  than  the  standing 
armies  could  ever  have  done,  which  were  so  much  dreaded  and  depre- 
cated by  the  patriots  of  that  day." 

Jefferson  then  proceeds,  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  way,  to  criticise 
Hume's  history  of  the  dynasties  preceding  the  Stuarts,  in  which  Hume 
maintained  the  thesis  of  his  first  work,  that  ^<  it  was  the  people  who  en- 
croached on  the  sovereign,  not  the  s&vereign  who  usurped  the  rights  of 
the  people."  Hume's  third  work  was  a  complete  history  of  England, 
basing  its  Constitution  upon  the  physical  force  of  the  Norman  conquest. 
Condemning  this  philosophy  of  English  history,  Jefferson  maintained 
that  whig  historians  ^^  have  always  gone  back  to  the  Saxon  period  for  the 
true  principles  of  their  Constitution,  while  the  tories  and  Hume,  their 
Coryphseus,  date  it  fix>m  the  Norman  conquest,  and  hence  conclude  that 
the  continual  claim  by  the  nation  of  the  good  old  Saxon  laws,  and  the 
struggles  to  recover  them,  were  ^  encroachments  of  the  people  on  the 
crown,  and  not  usurpations  of  the  crown  on  the  people.' "  Jefferson  said 
that  Hume,  with  Brodie,  was  the  last  of  English  histories  which  the  stu- 
dent should  read.  ^*  If  first  read,  Hume  makes  an  English  tory,  from 
whence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  American  toryism  [Federalism].  But  there 
is  a  history,  by  Baxter,  in  which,  abridging  somewhat  by  leaving  out 
some  entire  incidents  as  le§s  interesting  now  than  when  Hume  wrote, 
he  has  given  the  rest  in  the  identical  words  of  Hume,  except  that 
when  he  comes  to  a  fact  falsified,  he  states  it  truly,  and  when  to  a  sup- 
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pression  of  trath,  he  sapplies  it,  never  otherwise  changing  a  word.  It  is, 
in  fact,  an  editic  expurgation  of  Hame.  Those  who  shrink  from  the 
volume  of  Eapin  may  read  this  first,  and  from  this  lay  a  first  foundation 
in  a  basis  of  truth. 

^*  For  modem  Continental  history,  a  very  general  idea  may  be  first 
^  aimed  at,  leaving  for  future  and  occasional  reading  the  particular  his- 
tories of  such  countries  as  may  excite  curiosity  at  the  time.  This  may 
be  obtained  from  Mallet's  ^Northern  Antiquities,  Voltaire's  Esprit  et 
Mceurs  des  Nations^  Millot^s  Modem  History,  Eussell's  Modern  Europe, 
Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  and  Bobertson's  Charles  Y. 

'^  You  ask  what  book  I  would  recommend  to  be  first  read  in  law.  I 
am  very  glad  to  find  from  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Gilmer,  that  he  con- 
siders Coke  [on]  Littleton,  as  methodized  by  Thomas,  as  unquestion- 
ably the  best  elementary  work,  and  the  one  which  will  be  the  text-book 
of  his  school.  It  is  now  as  agreeable  reading  asBlackstone,  and  much 
more  profound.  I  pray  you  to  consider  this  hasty  and  imperfectsketch 
as^  intended  merely  to  prove  my  wish  to  be  useful  to  you,  and  that  with 
it  you  will  accept  the  assurance  of  my  esteem  and  respect." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  Jefferson  regarded  both  law  and  history  as 
formative  elements  in  the  training  of  patriotic  citizens  who  should  be- 
come defenders  of  popular  rights.  The  stress  which  he  laid  upon  the 
teaching  of  early  English,  or  ^^Anglo-Saxon",  forms  of  government  is 
most  remarkable  from  two  points  of  view.  First,  it  shows  that  his  polit- 
ical principles  were  historic  and  genuinely  English,^  rather  than  purely 
philosophical  and  French.  Second,  Jefferson's  ^^Anglo-Saxon"  prin- 
ciples, if  they  had  been  taught  in  the  University  of  Yirginia  and  prac- 
tically applied  in  local  self-government,  would  have  undermined  that 
reverence  for  Norman  principles  which  was  the  bane  of  Yirginia  and 
of  the  whole  South  for  nearly  two  generations  after  the  death  of  Jef- 
ferson. 

POLITIOAIf  ECONOMY. 

Political  economy  appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Professor  Tucker 
during  the  first  year  of  the  University.  Madison,  acknowledging, 
December  26, 1826,  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Cooper's  published  lect- 
ures on  political  economy,  said  that,  before  he  had  time  to  look  into  the 
work,  ^^  I  had  an  opportunity  of  handing  it  over  to  Professor  Tucker, 
of  our  University,  now  charged  with  tl^at  branch  of  instruction,  who 
wished  to  see  it,  as  I  did  that  he  should,  not  doubting  that  it  well 
merited  his  perusal."  By  the  same  letter  Madison  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  Cooper's  lectures  on  Civil  Government  and  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.^    It  is  remarkable  to  find,  at.  the  very 

^  Jefferson's  views  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  origin  of  the  English  Constitution  are  finely 
illastrated  in  his  letter  to  M%j.  John  Cartwright,  June  5,  18*24. 

9  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Dr.  Cooper's  immediate  successor  at  Columbia,  S.  C, 
Francis  Lieber,  should  have  elaborated  bis  class  leotnres  into  a  magwuim  9pu$  in  the 
same  field  as  Dr.  Cooper's  work.  Lieber's  masterpiece  is  called  Civil  Liberty  and 
Self-  Government. 
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opening  of  the  school  of  )aw  and  politics,  these  pablished  lectares 
coming  into  the  hands  of  its  friends  from  a  man  who  was  originally 
chosen  to  represent  those  very  subjects.  At  that  time  Dr^  Cooper  was 
aodoubtedly  the  ablest  professor  in  the  country  in  the  field  of  politics 
and  economics.  One  cannot  refrain  from  wishing  that  he  might  have 
had  a  fair  chance,  among  that  original  staff  of  eminent  professors,  to 
develop  those  very  subjects  which  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  reason 
of  the  exactions  of  other  important  studies,  found  no  early  opportunity 
to  foster.  But  the  eccentricities  of  Dr.  Cooper's  character  and  genius 
stood  in  the  way  of  academic  success,  even  in  South  Carolina. 


CONCLUSION. 

THE  HOLY  CAUSE  OF  THE  UNIVEESITY. 

a 

No  one  can  read  from  beginning  to  end  the  correspondence  between 
Jefferson  and  Cabell  without  increasing  amazement  at  the  many  ob- 
stacles, the  local  opposition,  the  rivalries,  jealousies,  intolerance,  indif- 
ference, and  popular  lethargy  over  which  these  two  men  triumphed 
from  1817  to  1826,  by  their  resolute  perseverance  and  indomitable 
courage.  At  one  time  of  financial  emergency  Cabell  announced  his 
return  to  the  Senate  in  these  courageous  words  to  Jefferson :  <^  I  re- 
tomed  hastily  over  stormy  rivers,  and  frozen  roads,  to  rejoin  the  band 
of  steadfast  patriots  engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  the  University.^ 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  our  entire  educational  history  anything 

more  heroic  than  that  brave  fight  for  the  University  of  Virginia,  a 

straggle  begun  and  sustained  for  fifty  years  (1776-1826)  by  Jefferson, 

who  was  past  fourscore  when  he  saw  his  hopes  fulfilled.    To  study  the 

history  of  those  fifty  years  gives  one  an  exalted  sense  of  the  devotion  and 

self-sacrifice  of  the  Sage  of  Monticello  in  the  execution  of  the  greatest 

project  of  his  life.    What  pains  were  bestowed  upon  those  letters,  which 

seem  to  us  so  easily  written,  and  upon  those  numerous  educational  bills 

and  reports  which  the  student  hurries  through  in  a  few  minutes!    The 

following,  from  a  letter  to  Cabell,  December  28, 1822,  when  Jefferson 

was  in  his  eightieth  year,  shows  what  infinite  labor  those  writings 
cost: 

^^Tou  propose  to  me  to  write  to  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  on  this  sub- 
ject. You  do  not  know,  my  dear  sir,  how  great  is  my  physical  inability 
to  write.  The  joints  of  [my]  right  wrist  and  fingers,  in  consequence  of  an 
ancient  dislocation,  are  become  so  stiffened  that  I  can  write  but  at  the 
pace  of  a  snail.  The  copying  our  report,  and  my  letter  lately  sent 
to  the  Governor,  being  seven  pages  only,  employed  me  laboriously  a 
whole  week.  The  letter  I  am  now  writing  you  [three  printed  octavo 
pages]  has  taken  me  two  days.  I  have  been  obliged,  therefore,  to 
withdraw  from  letter-writing  but  in  cases  of  the  most  indispensable 
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argencj.    A  letter  of  a  page  or  two  oosts  me  a  day  of  labor,  and  a 
paicfal  labor." 

Cabell's  more  acttve  service  to  the  tJnivereity  in  the  Virginia  Legis- 
latare  lasted  for  about  twenty  years.  Hia  record  there  is  all  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  was  a  man  of  delicate  coDStitutiou.  He  suf- 
fered from  malaria  and  hemorrhages  of  the  Inugs.     His  declaration. 


Dmk  on  Thloh  Uie  D«lsrmtlon  of  IndspeiideD»  was  wiJUm.     Prnn  m  I>niTlii|  by  Jeffenon.' 

that  be  coald  oot  risk  his  life  Id  a  better  cause  than  that  of  the  UniTer- 
sity,  was  no  uomeauiDg  phrase,  for  he  repeatedly  exposed  himself  with 
the  utmost  daring  in  those  ardaons  edaoatioual  campaigns.  Only  once 
did  be  folter.    In  1821,  when  suffering  from  bodily  weakness,  worn  oat 


with  public  speaking,  utterly  weary  of  politics,  and  of  Richmond  hotels, 
where  he  had  lived  tor  thirteeu  winters,  and  longing  for  return  to  "  do- 
mestic, rural,  and  literary  leisure,"  Cabell  wrote  to  Jefferson,  expressing 
a  pnrpoae  of  speedily  withdruwing  from  the  Legislature.  Then  it  was 
that  the  old  hero  felt  his  soul  stir  within  him.  He  wrote  a  letter  from 
theheightsofMooticello,  words  of  almost  propbeticBigniflcance,  moving 
'  Pnblisbed  by  conrtoay  of  the  Centar;  Compaof . 
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Cabell  to  remain  loyal  to  the  greatest  purpose  of  his  life.  Appealing 
at  ouce  to  his  patriotism  and  hissense  of  duty,  Jeffersonsaid  :  <'I  know 
well  your  devotion  to  your  country,  and  your  foresight  of  the  awful 
scenes  coming  on  her,  sooner  or  later.  With  this  foresight,  what  service 
can  we  ever  render  her  [the  University]  equal  to  this  f  What  object  of 
our  lives  can  we  propose  so  important  f  What  interest  of  our  own  which 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  this  f  Health,  time,  labor,  on  what  in  the 
single  life  which  nature  has  given  us,  can  these  be  better  bestowed 
than  on  this  immortal  boon  to  our  country?  The  exertions  and  the 
mortifications  are  temporary ;  the  benefit  eternal.  If  any  member  of 
our  college  of  visitors  could  justifiably  withdraw  from  this  sacred  duty, 
it  would  be  myself,  who,  ^quadrtigenisstipendiisjamdudumperactis^^  have 
neither  vigor  of  body  nor  mind  left  to  keep  the  field  ^  but  I  will  die  in 
the  last  ditch.  And  so,  I  hope,  you  will,  my  friend,  as  well  as  our  firm- 
breasted  brothers  and  colleagues,  Mr.  Johnson  and  General  Brecken- 
ridge.  *  •  •  Pray  then,  dear  and  very  dear  sir,  do  not  think  of 
deserting  us,  but  view  the  sacrifices  which  seem  to  stand  in  your  way 
as  the  lesser  duties,  and  such  as  ought  to  be  postponed  to  this,  the 
greatest  of  all.  Continue  with  us  in  these  holy  labors,  until  having 
seen  their  accomplishment,  we  may  say  with  old  Simeon,  *nunc  dimitt€t8, 

Cabell  replied,  <^  It  is  not  in  my  nature  to  resist  such  an  appeal. " 
Without  further  words  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  comfort,  rural 
pleasure,  or  literary  ease,  this  noble  scholar  returned  to  politics  and  to 
the  business  of  sustaining  the  University  by  good  legislation.  He  con- 
tinued to  serve  the  institution  as  legislator,  visitor,  and  rector  until  his 
death,  in  1856.  Such  was  the  self-sacrificing  and  devoted  spirit  which 
entered  into  the  life  and  constitution  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
The  final  recognition  of  the  university  idea  and  its  loyal  maintenance 
through  every  crisis,  by  the  common  people  of  Virginia,  illustrates 
the  truth  of  Eobert  Browning's  verse : 

"  A  people  is  but  the  attempt  of  many 
To  rise  to  the  completer  life  of  one.  " 

THE  FATHER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Emerson's  words,  with  which  the  writer  began  the  i^resent  mono- 
graph, recur  now  with  renewed  force:  *'An  institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man,^^  This  saying  has  peculiar  significance  to  one  who 
has  studied  with  some  care  the  origin  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
who  has  stood  in  front  of  Jefferson's  house  at  Monticello  and  looked 
across  that  beautiful  country  toward  the  '^  academical  village"  which 
represents  the  best  energies  of  his  life.  From  that  height  Jefferson 
watched  day  by  day  the  building  of  his  University.  It  is  a  local  tra- 
dition that  often,  when  the  work  of  the-  masons  appeared  to  be  going 
wrong,  Jefferson  would  mount  his  horse  and  ride  over  in  hot  haste  to 

I  Jefferson's  letter  to  Cabell,  January  31,  18:21. 
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correct  the  error.  We  can  well  believe  it ;  for  la  August^  1820,  he  wrote 
to  John  Adams :  '^  Oar  University',  four  miles  distant,  gives  me  fre- 
quent exercise,  and  the  oftener,  as  I  direct  its  architecture.''  The  build- 
ings of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  Jefferson's  thoughts  material- 
ized in  artistic  form.  If  those  pavilions  and  that  grand  rotunda  should 
ever  be  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake,  the  futui'e  archs&ologist  might 
perhaps  find  the  name  of  Jefferson  upon  every  stotie  in  the  ruins. 

Jefferson  died  with  the  feeling  that  the  University  was  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  by  his  fellow-citizens;  but  he  was  confident  that  posterity 
would  do  it  justice.  He  once  wrote  to  Cabell :  '^  I  have  long  been  sen- 
sible that  while  I  was  endeavoring  to  render  our  country  the  greatest 
of  all  services,  and  placing  our  rising  generation  on  the  level  of  our  sis- 
ter States  (which  they  have  proudly  held  heretofore),  I  was  discharging 
the  odious  Unction  of  a  physician  pouring  medicine  down  the  throat  of 
a  patient  insensible  of  needing  it.  I  am  so  sure  of  the  future  approba- 
tion of  posterity,  and  of  the  inestimable  effect  we  shall  have  produced 
in  the  elevation  of  our  country  by  what  we  have  done,  as  that  I  can 
not  repent  of  the  part  I  have  borne  in  co-operation  with  my  colleagues." 
The  University  was  the  noblest  work  of  Jefferson's  life.  His  system  of 
higher  education  marks  the  continuation  of  his  personal,  vitalizing  in- 
fluence in  Virginia  and  in  the  country  at  large  more  truly  than  does 
any  other  of  his  original  creations. 

By  order  of  Congress  a  new  monument^  has  lately  been  erected  upon 
the  site  of  the  old  and  battered  shaft  which  stood  over  his  grave  in  that 
little  burying-ground  by  the  roadside,  to  the  left  as  one  goes  toward 
the  valley  f^om  Jefferson's  old  home.  The  new  monument  bears  the  in- 
scription copied  from  the  old  stone,  which  has  been  piously  removed  to 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  Columbia : 
«'  Here  was  buried  Thopas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence,  of  the  Statute  of  Virginia  for  Eeligious  Free- 
dom, and  Father  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Born  April  2d,  1743, 
O.  S.    Died  July  4th,  182G." 

Here  lies  a  man  who  ga  ve  the  best  that  he  had  to  his  country',  his  State, 
his  friends  and  neighbors,  and  to  the  University  which  bears  not  his 
name  but  that  of  Virginia.    He  sacrificed  a  large  private  fortune  in  ex- 
penditures for  the  public  good,  in  the  exercise  of  generous  hospitality 
and  in  meeting  obligations  incurred  by  indorsing  the  notes  of  a  family 


'  Monument  over  the  Grave  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
(William  M.  Evarts)  to  Hon.  D.  W.  Voorhees,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Library,  transmitting  letter  of  the  Attorney-General  in  relation  to  the  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  erecting  a  monument  over  the  grave 'of  Thomas  Jefferson,  May  11,  1880. 
8vo,  pp.  4,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  second  sess.,  Senate,  Mis.  Doc,  No.  88. 

The  Jefferson  Monument.  Correspondence  relating  thereto.  1883.  Letters  from 
James  S.  Rollins  and  Mary  B.  Randolph  conoernin^^  ^'the  old  Jefferson  monument, 
transplanted  from  Monticello,  Va.,  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
Missouri,  at  Columbia.'' 
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friend,  whose  baobruptcy  gave  Jefi'erson  what  he  called  hia  coup  de 
grace. 

Althoagh  the  Inst  year  of  liis  life  threatened  to  end  in  trouble  and 
poverty,  yet  before  his  death  the  State  of  Virginia  and  its  grateful  coun- 
ties, together  with  friends  in  B.iltiniore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York, 
came  to  his  relief.  The  spontaneous  offering  of  help  by  grateful  citi- 
zens throughout  a  whole  country  gratified  Jefi'erson  beyond  n 
and  "close4  with  a  cloudless  sun  a  long  and  serene  day  of  life." 


O  THOMAS  JKFPEHSON,  NOW  ON  THB  CAMPUS  OP  TUB  UNIl-ERSITY 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA  UPON 

SOUTHERN  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  ITS  CAUSES  AND  EXTENT. 

By  William  P.  Tbbnt,  M.  A. 


Introductory. 

Doctor  Adams  has  asked  me  to  write  an  essay  upon  the  above  sabject 
to  serve  as  a  supplementary  chapter  to  his  work  upon  Thomas  Jefferson 
and  his  relations  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  As  an  alumnus  of  the 
University/  and  as  a  modest  student  of  institutional  history,  I  am 
naturally  interested  in  the  good  work  Dr.  Adams  has  undertaken,  and  I 
have  not  thought  it  right  to  allow  any  feelings  of  diffidence  to  prevent 
me  from  lending  what  help  I  can  to  his  labors. 

In  studying  the  influences  exerted  by  laws,  by  cnstoms,  or  by  insti- 
tutions, it  is  by  no  lAeans  easy  to  hold  the  balance  even ;  we  are  all  in- 
clined to  forget  that  persuasion  is  not  proof,  or  that  denunciation  has  no 
place  in  history.  I  fear  that  mine  is  by  no  means  a  steady  hand ;  but 
as  a  faulty  experiment  generally  brings  about  others  and,  in  time,  the 
true  one,  I  am  inclined  to  proceed  with  my  subject  without  further 
preface. 

That  the  University  of  Virginia  has  had  an  appreciable  influence 
upon  the  South  goes  without  saying.  The  very  fa^t  that  the  institu- 
tion is  living  and  working  to-day  proves  it.  If  further  argument  were 
needed,  I  should  simply  point  to  the  creative  genius  of  its  founder,  and 
to  the  fact  that  a  professor  in  a  sister  university  has  worked  for  months 
over  its  early  history.  This  last  fiict,  by  the  way,  shows  the  good 
effects  of  institutional  studies  in  subduing  that  spirit  of  prejudice  and 
captious  criticism  which  too  often  alienates  institutions  that  should  work 
in  harmony.  It  remains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  the  causes,  the  extent, 
and  the  character  of  this  influence. 

•The  University  of  Virginia  is  known  throaghout  the  South  as  "the  University," 
and  this  is  my  excuse  for  using  an  expression  otherwise  indefensible. 

150 
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Manifestly  these  three  objects  of  inquiry  are  iuterdepeudent;  it  is 
equally  manifest  that  we  are  practically  confined  to  two  fields  of  inves- 
ti0:ation.  On  the  one  hand,  we  may  study  the  workings  of  the  Univer- 
sity, both  in  its  history  and  on  the  spot,  and  from  such  study  arrive  at 
what  seem  to  be  the  causes  of  the  iufluence  the  existence  of  which  we 
have  taken  for  granted  ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  follow  its  students 
iuto  the  world,  watch  their  careers,  and  from  thousands  of  particular 
facts  obtain  by  induction  such  general  conclusions  as  to  the  extent  and 
character  of  their  influence  as  a  fair  mind  might  be  expected  to  make. 

When  a  friend  of  an  institution  endeavors  to  i)rove  its  usefulness,  he 
will,  Hn  a  rule,  employ  the  first  method ;  but  it  is  equally  the  rule  that 
he  only  convinces  neutrals,  or  those  who  were  partly  inclined  ta  his 
view  of  the  matter;  he  will  hardly  silence  strenuous  opponents.  If  an 
appeal  be  made  to  statistics,  opposition  will  frequently  be  silenced,  but 
this,  too,  has  limitations  to  its  success.  Unless  the  results  obtained  in 
the  shape  of  statistics  are  given  in  a  clear  and  attractive  manner,  they 
will  repel  neutrals  and  half- way  friends ;  and,  unless  opponents  are 
candid  and  truth-loving,  the  most  convincing  figures  will  be  as  barr^ 
of  result  as  the  mere  dictum  of  an  uninformed  partisan.  These  are  the 
two  dangers  that  beset  all  those  who  would  fain  lay  before  the  public 
the  results  of  their  institutional  studies. 

I. — Analysis  of  the  Workings  of  the  University. 

If  this  essay  were  to  be  published  independently  of  Dr.  Adams's 
monograph,  I  should  have  to  devote  some  space  to  an  examination  of 
Jefferson's  ideas  with  regard  to  higher  education,  in  order  to  fairly  be- 
giu  any  study  of  the  workings  of  the  Uui  versity ;  but  as  Dr.  Adams  has 
already  treated  this  subject  ably  and  fully  in  the  preceding  pages,  my 
labor  in  this  respect  will  be  considerably  abridged.  It  suffices  to  say 
that  the  broadness  of  Mr.  Jefiferson's  views  and  the  suggestive  quality 
of  his  genius  are  nowhere  more  strikingly  displayed  than  in  his  choice 
of  the  lines  along  which  the  work  of  his  favorite  institution  was  to  run. 
These  lines  the  University  has  in  the  main  adhered  to.  The  combina- 
tion of  the  monastic  with  the  democratic  spirit,  the  high  standard  and 
broad  scope  of  study  which  he  advised,  the  honor  system  of  discipline, 
aud  the  merging  of  party  and  sect  into  literary  and  scientific  fellowship 
all  survive  in  the  University,  and  in  their  results  bear  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  mind  that  first  combined  them. 

list  op  causes  of  the  university's  influence. 

I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a  list  of  the  causes  or  working 
forces  which,  in  my  opinion,  have  given  extent  and  character  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  upon  Southern  life  and  thought.  A  brief  dis- 
cussion of  each  head  will  follow,  and  we  shall  then  be  brought  to  the 
second  division  of  our  subject,  which  corresponds  to  the  second  method 
of  investigation  before  laid  down. 
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These  chief  causes  or  workiug  forces  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

(1)  The  continued  refusal  of  the  faculty  and  visitors  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  present  standard  of  requirement  in  the  several  studies  or  with 
the  number  of  subjects  taught,  and  the  constant  tendency  to  improve- 
ment in  both  of  these  particulars. 

(2)  The  substitution  of  the  elective  for  the  curricular  system  of  in 
struction. 

(3)  The  honor  system  of  discipline. 

(4)  The  even  balance  held  between  sects  and  parties. 

(5)  The  high  qualiti cations,  both  mental  and  moral,  of  the  men  chosen 
as  instructors. 

(6)  The  unique  position  of  the  University  in  the  South ;  a  position 
largely  brought  about  by  the  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  causes, 
and  by  others  to  be  stated  hereafter. 

STRIVING  AFTER  BETTER  RESULTS. 

•  We  shall  now  consider  the  first  claim  made  for  the  University. 
In  1826  the  faculty  consisted  of  eight  professors,  occupying  the  fol. 
lowing  chairs:  Ancient  languages,  modern  languages  (including  Anglo. 
Saxon — see  page  92),  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history, 
anatomy  and  medicine,  moral  philosophy,  and  law.  I  am  inform^  by 
the  present  chairman  of  the  faculty,  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable  (to  whom 
I  am  indebted  for  kind  assistance),  that  the  examinations  held  during  the 
first  years  of  the  University  were  as  searching  and  thorough,  in  propor- 
tion to  theexteut  of  the  course,  as  those  now  in  vogue,  and  of  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  latter  I  am  qualified  to  speak  by  experience.  In  1827  the 
medical  department  was  organized  and  the  work  distributed  to  three  pro- 
fessors; in  1859  there  were  four  professors  and  a  special  demonstrator  of 
anatomy.  Although  there  have  been  few  clinical  advantages  connected 
with  this  school,  the  thoroughness  of  its  teaching  has  never  failed  to  at- 
tract students,  and  the  men  who  obtain  its  diploma  are  uniformly  suc- 
cessful in  any  college  they  may  subsequently  attend.  In  1851  an  adjunct 
professor  of  law  was  appointed,  who  became  a  full  professor  in  1854.  In 
1856  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  was  superseded  by  two  new  chairs, 
those  of  Latin  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew.  In  1857  the  school  of  history 
and  general  literature  was  established.  Since  that  time  the  faculty  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  appointment  of  professors  in  applied  mathematics, 
in  natural  history  and  geology,  in  analytical  chemistry,  in  English,  in 
scientific  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany,  and  in  practical  astronomy. 
The  professor  of  moral  philosophy  had  long  ago  delivered  lectures  on 
political  economy;  but  in  1882  this  subject  was  handed  over  to  the  pro- 
fessor of  history,  whose  school  is  now  known  as  that  of  historical 
science.  In  1887  the  faculty  consisted  of  nineteen  full  professors,  to 
whom  may  be  added  five  special  instructors.  All  this  indicates  a  natural 
and  steady  growth ;  chairs  have  been  created  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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time;  there  has  been  no  rush  or  over-eagerness  to  make  a  display  of 
high-sounding  names  on  the  pages  of  the  catalogue. 

II  inquiry  be  directed  to  the  workings  of  these  several  schools,  a 
conformity  to  the  laws  of  evolution  will  be  discovered  which  wonld,  I 
$asi)ecty  fairly  shock  the  professors  in  charge.  Attention  has  already 
been  called  to  the  strictness  of  the  early  examinations.  The  method 
of  class-instruction  has  always  been  by  lectures,  supplemented  by  text- 
book work.  Of  course  the  horrible  state  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  South  cramped  and  retarded  the  development  of  the 
i-arly  schools ;  but  when  University  graduates  betook  themselves  to  this 
labor-craving  field,  an  advance  in  method  and  scope  of  teaching  became 
Iiossible — ^an  advance  characterized  by  the  same  natural  and  steady 
growth  to  which  I  before  alluded.  For  want  of  space  I  am  not  able  to  par- 
ticularize upon  this  subject ;  but  when  I  come  to  speak  of  Dr.  Oessner 
Harrison,  who  succeeded  Mr.  George  Long  in  the  chair  of  ancient 
laugnages,  we  shall  see  that  the  philological  work  of  Bopp  was  being 
made  familiar  to  students  in  the  University  of  Virginia  at  a  time  when 
not  even  the  profes£ors  of  other  colleges  in  this  country  had  realized 
the  immense  im  portance  of  the  great  German's  undertaking.  The  chair 
of  moral  philosophy  might  be  selected  as  another  example  of  this 
academical  evolution,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  phrase.  Within  my  own 
memory  two  lectures  a  week  have  been  added  to  this  course. 

EVOLUTION  OF  DEGREES. 

If  attention  be  turned  to  the  degrees  awarded  by  the  University,  the 
same  spirit  of  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  time  will  be  perceived,  per- 
haps, however,  in  a  less  degree.  It  was  early  recognized  by  the  found- 
ers ot  the  University  that  an  institution  was  needed,  upon  the  thor- 
oui^hness  of  whose  work  the  utmost  reliance  could  be  placed.  A  glaj^ce 
at  the  state  of  secondary  education  proved  this.  Thoughtful  men  were 
beginning  to  see  that  it  was  folly  to  intrust  their  children  to  teachers 
whose  want  of  qualification  would  only  be  discovered  after  they  had 
rained  the  minds  of  their  pupils.  Hence  it  was  that  Princeton  was 
crowded  with  Southern  students ;  and  hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  his  coadjutors  determined  that  their  new  University,  by  giving  its 
honors  only  to  the  highly  meritorious  should  send  forth  men  stamped 
with  a  seal — ready  and  able  to  assist  in  the  regeneration  of  culture  and 
learning,  not  only  in  Virginia,  but  throughout  the  entire  South. 

At  first  an  attempt  was  made  to  drop  the  long-established  academical 
titles,  save  that  of  M.  D.,  and  to  adopt  the  simple  title  of  graduate  U. 
v.,  the  name  of  the  school  or  schools  in  which  the  student  had  been 
^'declared  eminent ''  being  expressed  in  his  "certificate,''  which  was  to 
be  "  attested  "  by  the  particular  professor.  This  is  certainly  the  most 
BtrikiQg--probably  the  only  instance  of  a  lack  of ''  sweetness  and  light" 
on  the  part  of  the  founders  of  the  University ;  but  it  gives  one  pleas- 
ure to  see  how  quickly  they  recognized  their  mistake  and  how  prompt 
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they  were  in  correcting  it.  In  1^28  tbe  visitors  recommended  the 
faculty  '^  to  consider  and  report  to  the  board  whether  some  change  be 
not  proper  in  the  regulations  concerning  degrees."  The  faculty,  after 
consideration,  reported  in  favor  of  that  title  which  has  since  been  re- 
garded in  the  South  as  the  highest  academical  honor  a  man  can  wear, 
the  title  of  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  For  this 
degree,  which  was  adopted  in  1831,  graduation  was  required  in  the 
schools  of  ancient  languages,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry (which  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  school  of  natural 
history),  and  moral  philosophy.  But  tbe  visitors,  in  adopting  the 
degree,  showed  their  wisdom  further  by  recommending  the  faculty 
'^to  consider  and  report  whether  higher  or  other  degrees  ought  not 
to  be  provided  for,  and  whether  proficiency  in  the  modern  languages, 
or  any  of  them,  should  be  essential  to  such  degrees."  This  last  rec- 
ommendation would  suffice  to  show  us  that  the  visitors  were  no  or- 
dinary men.  A  glance  at  the  catalogue  discloses  the  names  of  James 
Madison  (Monroe's  term  expired  in  February,  1831,  and  he  died  just 
about  the  time  this  resolution  was  passed),  of  Joseph  G.  Cabell,  of 
Chapman  Johnson,  of  John  H.  Cocke,  and  of  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph. The  faculty  did  not  report  on  this,  at  least  there  is  no  record 
of  their  having  done  so;  but  in  1832  the  visitors  added  ^'graduation 
in  at  least  two  of  the  languages  taught  in  the  school  of  modern  lan- 
guages" to  the  requisites  for  the  master's  degree.  Since  tl^t  date 
other  changes  have  been  made  in  the  M.  A.,  all  tending  to  make  it  more 
difficult  to  obtain ;  but  in  1884,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  graduation  in  the  several  schools,  graduation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  historical  science  ceased  to  be  a  requisite.  This  is  one  of  the 
few  backward  steps  the  visitors  have  taken.  To  send  out  a  master  of 
arts  who  may  be — ^and  I  think  is,  as  a  rule — comparatively  ignorant 
both  of  history  and  of  political  economy,  is  hardly  in  keeping  with  the 
traditions  of  the  TJniversitj^ — ^is  certainly  not  in  keeping  with  the  ideas 
entertained  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  degrees  subsequently  added  present 
points  both  for  favorable  and  for  unfavorable  criticism.  In  the  year 
1841)  the  law  school  was  permitted  to  give  its  full  graduatea  the  title  of 
bachelor  of  law.  This  was  a  decidedly  advant>ageous  step.  In  1848 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  was  authorized,  but  the  requisites  at- 
taclied  to  it  were  such  that  it  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  having 
served  any  definite  purpose.  A  reference  to  the  catalogues  of  the  Uni- 
versity will  readily  show  the  truth  of  the  latter  statement.  The  degree 
was  generally,  and  with  good  reason,  looked  upon  as  a  sop  thrown  to 
those  who  had  failed  to  become  masters;  and  it  was  entirely  too  diffi- 
cult of  attainment  to  answer  the  purpose  which  it  serves  in  a  curricu- 
lum college.^  Changes  have  recently  been  made  with  this  last  end  in 
view,  and  the  success  of  the  innovation  is  to  be  hoped  for.    Since  1848 

^  It  must  be  stated  here  that  the  master's  and  the  bachelor's  degrees  have  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  one  another. 
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nine  additionaldegrees  have  been  aathorized  by  the  visitors,  viz. :  Ba<3h- 
elor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bachelor  of 
.scientific  agricaltare  (shades  of  mediaaval  Oxford  defend  us!),  civil 
enprineer,  mining  engineer,  doctor  of  letters,  doctor  of  science,  and 
doctor  of  philosophy.  The  tliree  last-mentioned  degrees  are  post-grad- 
aate,  and  denote  a  departure  from  established  custom  pregnant  with 
interest  to  the  future  of  the  University.  Whether  the  first  four  degrees 
enumerated  serve  any  very  good  purpose  is,  I  conceive,  an  open  ques- 
tion. It  is  necessary  to  add  that  no  honorary  degrees  are  ever  con- 
ferred by  the  University;  a  rule  originating,  I  doubt  not,  in  the  deter- 
mination before  alluded  to,  of  providing  the  South  with  an  institution 
whose  degrees  should  be  sure  evidence  of  high  merit. 

We  have  thus  seen  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  faoulty  and 
risiiors  have  never  been  content  with  present  standards,  buthavealways 
aimed  at  higher  things.  We  have  found  points  to  criticise,  it  is  true, 
bat  such  as  do  not  affect  the  general  conclusion.  Now,  it  is  at  once 
plain  that  this  striving  after  better  results,  being,  as  it  were,  part  of  the 
mental  and  moral  atmosphere  of  the  place,  could  not  fail  to  affect  the 
minds  and  characters  of  many  of  the  students.  It  is  impossible  to  fully 
trace  the  effects  of  this  spirit  of  enterprise  and  thorough-goingness ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  from  1830  the  cause  of  secondary  edu- 
cation in  the  South  began  to  revive,  and  that  this  revival  was  largely, 
if  not  entirely,  due  to  the  graduates  of  the  new  institution  who  went 
forth  as  teachers.  Another  result  of  this  constant  improvement  in 
method  and  scope  of  instruction  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  college  in  the  South  which  has  not  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  modelled  its  system  of  teaching  after  that  of  the  University ;  ^  and 
in  the  further  fact  that  the  University  has  always  furnished  these  vari- 
ous colleges  with  a  large  proportion  of  their  professors.'  But  I  have 
already  dwelt  too  long  upon  this  matter ;  the  remaining  heads  can, 
however,  be  more  summarily  dealt  with. 

'Mr.  S.  W.  Powell,  in  an  article  entitled  *'  Schools  in  Dixie,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Independent  for  Aagust  18,  1887,  gives  the  unmber  of  these  colleges  as  thirty-five. 
Hi!  also  adds  a  statement  which  is  perfectly  true :  '^  A  scholarly  Northern  man,  who 
has  tanght  many  years  in  the  South,  told  me  that  when  he  met  a  graduate  of  this  insti- 
tution (University  of  Virginia)  he  generally  could  connt  on  finding  him  a  man  of 
exact  knowledge  and  opposed  to  all  shams."  I  may  mention  here  that  a  member  of 
onr  historical  seminary  at  the  Johns  Hopkins,  who  is  also  an  alumnus  of  Vanderbilt 
University,  told  me  that  at  the  latter  institution  it  is  a  common  thing  to  hear  men 
my,  '*  Oh,  if  we  can  just  get  our  standard  up  to  that  of  the  Virginia  University  we 
shall  be  all  right."  Such  praise  from  a  progressive  university  like  Vanderbilt  is 
very  gratifying,  and  shows  that  rivalry  grows  there  like  a  flower  and  not  like  a  weed. 

'In  reviewing  my  work,  I  find  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
University  is  leading  in  the  South  along  new  lines  of  education  as  well  as  along  the 
old.  Since  Professor  Mallet  began  to  teach  industrial  chemistry  in  1868,  the  Univer- 
sity baa  sent  ont  over  a  dozen  professors  of  dhemistry,  all  of  whom  have  their  own 
laboratories;  The  great  success  of  the  Mi  Her  Man  nal  Trai  n  ing  School  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  teachers,  and  nearly  all  the  subordinate  ones, 
have  been  University  men;  and  the  best  school  of  the  kind  in  Maryland  has  been 
Binoe  its  foundation  in  the  hands  of  an  alumnus  of  the  Universitv. 
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SUBSTITUTIOl^   OF  ELECTIVE  FOR  CURRICULAR  SYSTEM. 

To  enter  into  a  discassiou  of  the  respective  merits  of  the  elective  and 
curricalar  systems,  though  logically  not  oat  of  place  here,  would  scarcely 
harmonize  with  the  promise  just  made.  I  Qan  dwell  on  only  one  point 
of  advantage  which  the  elective  system  offers,  naturally  the  one  which 
in  my  opinion  has  most  increased  the  influence  of  the  University  upon 
the  South,  viz.,  the  fact  that  under  the  elective  system  poor  men  who 
desire  to  become  proficient  in  one  study  can  come  to  the  University  at  a 
moderate  expense,  and  in  one  year  by  hard  work  fit  themselves  as 
thoroughly  in  that  special  study  as  they  can  under  the  ordinary  col- 
lege system  in  three  or  four  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  a  powerful 
lever  this  has  been  for  raising  the  poorer  classes  throughout  the  South ; 
nor  is  the  beneficial  reaction  upon  the  wealthier  classes  less  apparent 
or  important.  When  we  come  to  the  statistical  part  of  our  work,  we 
shall  see  that  the  above  reasoning  is  in  no  sense  fanciful. 

HONOR  SYSTEM  OF  DISCIPLINE. 

I  shall  be  equally  brief  with  regard  to  the  third  cause  mentioned,  viz., 
the  confidence  reposed  in  the  students  in  allowing  them  to  exercise  col- 
lege discipline  by  means  of  the  honor  system.  To  argue  at  length  us 
to  the  merits  of  this  system  would  be  superfluous.  College  spies  are  as 
odious  as  those  of  government,  and  have  not  as  much  excuse  for  their 
existence.  All  the  best  principles  of  paternalism  have  been  present  at 
the  University,  but  the  worst  principles  have  been  banished  since  its 
foundation.  The  history  of  the  institution  itself  furnishes  the  best  com- 
mentary upon  the  workings  of  the  honor  system.  Only  one  instance  is 
recorded  of  any  serious  insubordination,  and  the  cure  for  that  insubor- 
dination was  found  in  an  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  guilty  parties.  The 
effects  of  such  training  are  not  doubtful.  Self-reliance,  love  of  truth, 
jealousy  for  the  good  name  of  all  with  whom  one  is  intimately  con- 
nected— these  are  qualities  which  were  inculcated  in  every  student,  and 
which  went  to  form  that  type  of  Southern  manhood  which  has  had  so 
many  noble  exemplars.^ 

^  With  regard  to  the  honor  system  as  extended  to  examinations,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that  such  a  thing  as  cheating  is  almost  nnheard-of,  although  the  fallest 
freedom  is  allowed  to  the  students  during  the  hours  set  for  the  examination.  The 
few  instances  that  occur  of  a  student's  taking  unfair  advantage  of  this  confidence  re- 
posed in  him  furnish  farther  proofs  of  the  excellent  results  of  the  honor  system ;  for 
it  is  the  students  who  practically  expel  the  culprit,  the  faculty's  power  of  expulsion 
being  rarely  exercised.  An  interesting  letter  upon  this  subject,  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
N.  H.  R.  Dawson,  Commissioner  of  Education,  by  John  T.  Harris,  Jr.,  of  Harrison- 
burg, Va.,  now  lies  before  me.  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  closing  sentence: 
**  It  [the  principle  of  relying  upon  a  student's  honor  during  examinations]  is  now  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  institution,  and  there  are  none  of  her  alumni  who  do  not  remem- 
ber with  feeliugs  of  intense  satisfaction  that  the  honors  of  their  alnia  mater  are  all 
the  more  worth  the  wearing,  because  they  are  not  only  testimonials  of  mental  at- 
tainments, but  evidence  as  well  the  fact  of  their  having  been  fairly  and  honorably 
obtained." 
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BALANCE  HELD  BETWEEN  THE  SECTS   AND  PARTIES. 

The  fourth  cause  of  the  University's  influence  was  stated  to  be  the 
even  balance  held  between  sect  and  sect,  party  and  party.  Somewhat 
before  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ideal  college  a  reaction  had  set 
in  ag^ainst  the  religious  indifference  of  the  preceding  generation.  The 
history  of  the  colonial  church  in  Virginia  is  not  a  bright  one,  and  after 
the  Uevolntion  the  gloom  deepens.  French  thought  seems  to  have 
played  an  important  part  in  strengthening  the  general  opposition  to 
religion;  but  that  opposition  had  long  been  at  work  in  the  form  of  in- 
difference— a  form  which,  though  it 'may  be  called  weak  from  a  philo- 
6o]»hical  stand-point,  is  in  its  effects  upon  the  lower  classes  of  society 
most  subtle  and  dangerous.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  gentry 
alone  were  irreligious;  the  clergy  and  the  common  people  were  equally 
iK).  Here  and  there  a  man  like  Devereux  Jarratt  would  succeed  in 
arousing  some  religious  enthusiasm ;  but  one  has  only  to  read  his  let- 
ters of  1794  and  1795  to  see  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  above. 
Indeed,  he  gives  as  his  reason  for  writing  his  life  that  he  must  be  do- 
ing something,  for,  work  as  he  would,  his  clerical  duties  left  him 
ample  time  for  bitter  reflection.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the 
manner  in  which  the  revival  was  conducted.  By  182 '>  its  effects  were 
very  manifest^  That  Mr.  Jefferson  was  foolish  enough  to  believe  that 
he  could  establish,  in  the  face  of  this  reaction  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
total  inutility  of  the  project),  a  university  to  be  conducted  on  atheistical 
principleSy  I«  at  least,  can  never  be  brought  to  believe.  That  such  a  re- 
port was  long  current  is  true ;  but  in  view  of  the  statistics  I  am  £.bout  to 
present,  I  cannot  think  that  it  did  the  University  any  great  harm.  The 
opinion  that  the  new  institution  was  to  be  a  seminary  for  atheists  has 
left  its  evil  fruits,  as  everything  that  is  false  must  do;  but  it  is  a  com 
fort  to  think  that  the  holders  of  the  opinion  gathered  the  crop.  It  has 
not  even  yet  wholly  died  out ;  but  sensible  people  are  at  last  becoming  a 
little  ashamed  to  express  it — a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  I  am 
about  to  make,  that  this  principle  of  holding  an  even  balance  between  the 
»ects  (and  the  same  is  true  to  a  less  degree  of  parties)  has  liberalized 
Southern  thought  to  a  most  gratifying  extent.  If  any  of  my  readers 
are  opposed  to  such  liberalizing  influences,  the  argument  may  as  well 
be  dropped  here ;  to  those  who  appreciate  the  necessity  of  such  influ- 
ences, any  further  discussion  of  the  point  will  seem  superfluous. 


'  For  an  accoant  of  the  condition  of  the  early  church  in  Virginia,  see  Heushaw's  Me- 
moir of  Bishop  Moore,  Chapter  IV  (Philadelphia,  1843) ;  see  also  Bishop  Meade's  Old 
Churches,  etc.,  Article  I ;  but  the  best  source  of  all  is  the  **Life  of  the  Reverend 
Devereux  Jarratt,  Rector  of  Bath  Parish,  Dinwiddie  County,  Virginia,  written  by 
Hiinaelf,  in  a  series  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Coleman,"  etc.  Baltimore: 
printed  by  Warner  &  Hanna,  1806.  This  book,  in  addition  to  its  historical  value, 
1*^  a»  interesting  as  a  novel.  But  for  certain  obvious  considerations  one  might  imagine 
Defoe  had  written  it. 
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HIGH  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  PROFESSORS. 

Id  cousidering  the  iitth  cause  meutiooed,  viz.,  the  high  qaalifications, 
both  meutal  and  moral,  of  the  men  choseu  as  instructors,  I  shall  en- 
deavor to  avoid  prolixity ;  but,  when  one  is  describing  character,  details 
are  often  invaluable,  and  1  may  have  to  employ  them,  even  at  the  risk 
of  some  impatience  on  the  part  of  my  reader.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  influem*^  of  a  few  fine  teachers  upon  their  sch(^ars  will  be  felt 
over  almost  the  whole  territory  from  which  those  scholars  are  drawn. 
Indeed,  this  will  be  readily  admitted  in  the  case  of  men  of  genius;  sach 
names  as  that  of  Coleridge,  or,  if^a  teacher  in  the  professional  sense  of 
the  word  must  be  chosen,  of  Dr.  Arnold,  will  at  once  recur  to  every 
mind.  Nor  must  the  proposition  be  essentially  modified  when  we  speak 
of  men  below  the  rank  of  genius;  probably  the  influence  they  exert 
will  not  be  so  great,  but  even  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  It  remains 
then  for  me  to  show  as  briefly  as  I  can  that  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  has  been  composed  of  men  whose  influence  has  been  great 
aiid  for  the  good.  To  avoid  the  iuvidiousness  inherent  in  such  an  under- 
taking, is  by  no  means  an  easy  task;  but  the  attempt  must  be  made. 
I  need  hardly  state  that  I  do  not  intend  to  refer  here  to  any  professor 
who  is  still  living. 

Mr.  Jelierson,  determined  that  his  pet  institution  should  not  start 
handicapped,  had  to  look  to  Europe  for  a  majority  of  the  first  faculty. 
''Only  the  two  professorships  of  law  and  moral  philosophy,"  says  Prof. 
Scheie  De  Vere,  ''Mr.  Jefferson,  with  his  usual  tact  and  intuitive  just- 
ness of  perception,  determined  to  bestow  at  all  hazards  upon  natives, 
as  the  subjects  here  to  be  taught  ought  to  be  national  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  word.  He  even  suggested  that  the  textbooks  to  be  used 
by  the  professor  of  law  should  be  prescribed,  so  that '  orthodox  political 
principles '  might  be  taught  and  '  the  vestal  flame  of  republicanism '  be 
kept  alive."  This  last  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  have  expected 
from  a  statesman  so  far  ahead  of  his  age.  Possibly  he  was  not  serious. 
Certain  it  i8  that,  had  his  suggestion  been  adopted,  the  Andover  con- 
troversy would  have  had  its  parallel  in  politics.  The  two  native  pro- 
fessors were  George  Tucker  in  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy,  and  John 
Tayloe  Lomax  in  the  chair  of  law.  We  shall  speak  of  these  before  turn- 
ing our  attention  to  the  distiugnished  foreigners  whom  Mr.  Jefferson 
invited  over  to  Virginia. 

GEOBOE  TUCKER. 

George  Tucker  was  a  native  of  Bermuda,  but  was  educated  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  and  for  'the  rest  of  his  life  was  a  resident  of  the 
State  of  Virginia.  He  engaged  at  first  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and 
such  was  his  success,  that  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress  in  1819, 
and  held  his  seat  until  called  to  the  University  in  1825.  In  Congress 
he  won  deserved  recognition  as  a  debater  and  a  constitutional  lawyer. 
He  had  been  known  as  an  author  before  Mr.  Jefferson's  choice  placed 
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bioi  at  the  head  of  the  school  of  moral  philosophy,  and  during  his  long 
and  asefal  life  be  can  almost  be  said  to  have  never  laid  aside  his  pen.  A 
reference  to  the  list  of  his  works  given  at  the  end  of  this  monograph  will 
show  that  Mr.  Tucker's  heart  must  have  been  in  his  labors,  especially 
in  those  connected  with  political  economy.  Nor  must  we  forget  another 
fiact  connected  with  his  work,  viz.,  that  he  early  recognized  the  necessity 
of  teaching  literature  and  rhetoric  systematically,  instead  of  allowing 
his  students  to  pick  up  a  knowledge  of  them  as  they  could.  To  this 
end  he  combined  instruction  in  these  departments  with  his  own  special 
work  in  philosophy;  a  not  illogical  combination,  and  a  most  advanta- 
geous one  to  young  men  who  must  be  presumed  to  have  had  little  gen- 
eral education.  As  might  have  been  expected,  he  did  not  include  polit- 
ical economy  in  this  grouping,  but  gave  special  lectures  upon  this 
subject,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  had  before  advised.  On  the  whole,  we  are 
justified  in  concluding  that  the  twenty  years  of  Mr.  Tucker's  stay  at  the 
University  were  highly  profitable  ones,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  stu- 
dents. In  1845  he  retired  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  lived  quietly  but 
not  idly ;  for  much  of  his  best  literary  work  was  done  during  this  well- 
earned  rest.  He  died  in  1861,  in  Albemarle  County,  Va.  When  we 
consider  what  a  condition  the  country  was  then  in,  and  when  we  remem- 
ber that  not  twenty  years  before  he  had  written  a  history  of  its  progress 
and  development,  we  are  almost  tempted  to  wish  that  he  had  not  lived 
80  long. 

JOHN    TAYLOB  LOMAX. 

Ot  John  Taylue  Lomax  little  need  be  said,  as  he  only  occupied  the 
chair  of  law  for  four  years — 1826  to  1830.  He  was  a  distinguished  law- 
yer in  his  day,  and  published  two  works — a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Beal 
Property,  and  The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators.  This  last 
work  is  still  highly  prized  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps  in  other  States. 
Mr.  Lomax,  after  severing  his  connection  with  the  University,  became 
one  of  the  justices  of  the  General  Court.  He  was  succeeded  by  John 
A.  G.  Davis,  a  lawyer  oT  high  ability,  who  published  a  work  on  criminal 
law.  Indeed,  the  making  of  books  seems  to  have  characterized  the  pro- 
fessors in  this  department.  Mr.  Davis  was  followed  by  Judge  H.  St. 
George  Tucker,  who  was  a  son  of  the  still  more  distinguished  St.  Gheorge 
lacker,  and  who  had  been  a  member  of  Congress  (1815-19)  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia.  Judge  Tucker  was  the  author 
of  several  legal  works  of  high  repute. 

The  foreigners  invited  over  by  Mr.  Jefferson  were  five  in  number  : 
George  Long,  George  Blaetterman,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  Hewett  Key, 
Charles  Bonnycastle,  and  Bobley  Duuglison.  Of  these  we  shall  speak 
briefly. 

/  GBOBGE  LOIfO* 

George  Long  filled  the  chair  of  ancient  languages  fh)m  1825  to  1828. 
He  was  a  master  of  arts  and  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and 
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on  the  establishment  of  the  University  of  London  was  called  home  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Greek  in  that  institution.  Mr.  Long's  influence  upon 
his  fellow  teachers  and  his  students  was  great,  notwithstanding  his 
short  stay ;  for  he  fixed  the  standard  of  requirement  in  his  classes  at  a 
higher  point  than  was  then  known  in  this  country,  and  he  was  the  in- 
structor and  life-long  friend  of  his  successor,  Gessner  Harrison,  whose 
immense  influence  upon  the  University  we  shall  soon  consider  at  some 
length.  To  characterize  the  scholarship  of  a  man  so  well  known  would 
be  a  work  of  supererogation  on  my  part,  if  not  of  impertinence;  but  I 
can  not  forbear  quoting  in  this  connection  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
was  perhaps  the  best  fitted  of  all  English  critics  to  judge  such  matters — 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold.  In  his  essay  on  Marcus  Aurelius,^  speaking  of 
Mr.  Long's  translation  of  the  Meditations,  Mr.  Arnold  said :  *^  Mr. 
Long's  reputation  as  a  scholar  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  general 
fidelity  and  accuracy  of  his  translation  :  on  these  matters,  besides,  I  am 
hardly  entitled  to  speak,  and  my  praise  is  of  no  value.  But  that  for 
which  I  and  the  rest  of  the  unlearned  may  venture  to  praise  Mr.  Long 
is  this :  that  he  treats  Marcus  Aurelius's  writings,  as  he  treats  all  the 
other  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity  which  he  touches,  not  as  a 
dead  and  dry  matter  of  learning,  but  as  documents  with  a  side  of  mod- 
ern applicability  and  living  interest,  and  valuable  mainly  so  far  as  this 
side  in  them  can  be  made  clear ;  that  as  in  his  notes  on  Plutarch's  Bo- 
man  Lives  he  deals  with  the  modern  epoch  of  Caesar  and  Cicero,  not  as 
food  for  school-boys,  but  as  food  for  men,  and  men  engaged  in  the. cur- 
rent of  contemporary  life  and  action,  so  in  his  remarks  and  essays  on 
Marcus  Aurelius,  he  treats  this  truly  modern  striker  and  thinker,  not  as 
a  classical  dictionary  hero,  but  as  a  present  source  from  which  to  draw 
*  example  of  life,  and  instruction  of  manners.'  Why  may  not  a  sou  of 
Dr.  Arnold  say,  what  might  naturally  here  be  said  by  any  other  critic, 
that  in  this  lively  and  fruitful  way  of  considering  the  men  and  afiairs 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  Mr.  Long  resembles  Dr.  Arnold  f " 

GEORGE  BLAETTEBMAN. 

I  regret  that  1  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  more  facts  of  importance 
with  regard  to  Dr  George  Blaettermau.  He  was  a  German  by  birth, 
but  was  residing  in  London  at  the  time  Mr.  Jefferson  selected  liim  to 
teach  the  modern  langaages.  Dr.  Adams  has  already  laid  sufficient 
stress  upon  Mr.  Jefferson's  wonderful  anticipation  of  modern  educa- 
tional ideas,  so  I  need  only  remind  the  reader  that  the  University  of 
Virginia  was  the  first  college  in  this  country  which  taught  these  lan- 
guages as  carefully  as  it  did  the  classical,  and  which  included  among 
them  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison  bears  testimony  to  Dr. 
Blaetterman's  abilities  in  the  following  words:  *'He  gave  proof  of  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  and  of  a  mind  of  uncommon  natural  vigor  and 
penetration.    In  connection  more  especially  with  the  lessons  on  German 

^  Essays  in  Criticism,  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
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and  Anglo-Saxon,  he  gave  to  his  students  mach  that  was  interesting 
and  valuable  in  comparative  philology  also,  a  subject  in  which  he  found 
peculiar  pleasure."  ^    Dr.  Blaetterman  occupied  his  chair  until  1840. 

THOMAS  HEWETT  KEY.* 

The  first  professor  of  mathematics  was  Thomas  Jlewett  Key,  a  mas- 
ter of  arts  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  a  few  years  older 
than  Long,  and  spent  two  or  three  years  after  getting  his  degree  in 
studying  medicine.  The  climate  of  Virginia  did  not  suit  him,  so  he  re- 
torned  to  England  in  1827,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  in  the  University  of  London,  thus  again  becoming  a  col- 
league of  Mr.  Long's.  About  1840  he  gave  up  the  chair  of  Latin,  and 
became  professor  of  comparative  grammar  and  head-master  of  the  pre- 
paratory school  connected  with  the  University.  He  died  in  November, 
1875.  Mr.  Key's  reputation  as  a  philologist  has  been  assured  by  the 
pablication  of  many  valuable  works,  of  which  a  partial  list  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  this  monograph. 

CHAKLES  BONNYOASTLE. 

Charles  Bonnycastle  was  first  invited  to  teach  natural  philosophy,  but 
on  the  removal  of  Mr.  Key  to  England  the  department  of  mathematics 
was  assigned  to  him,  Robert  M.  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  afterwards 
sahdirector  of  the  United  States  Mint,  succeeding  him  in  the  chair  of 
natural  philosophy.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  educated  at  the  Eoyal  Mili- 
tary Academy  of  Woolwich,  where  his  father  was  a  professor.  This 
Mr.  John  Bonnycastle  was  a  noted  mathematician  in  his  day,  and  the 
University  got  the  benefit  of  much  of  his  experience  through  his  son, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  decided  influence  upon  its  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. From  a  letter  from  Chairman  Tenable,  the  present  professor  of 
mathematics,  I  gather  that  the  examinations  set  by  Mr.  Bonnycastle 
were  <<  years  aheadof  any  mathematical  instruction  given  to  any  college 
classes  in  the  United  States."  He  introduced  the  use  of  the  ratio  method 
of  the  trigonometrical  functions,  first  used  in  the  English  universities  in 
1830.  This  is  but  one  of  the  many  facts  which  show  how  thoroughly 
the  University  of  Virginia  kept  abreast  with  the  times — ^in  many  in- 
stances almost  even  with  the  institutions  of  Europe — ^far  ahead  of  those 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Bonnycastle  held  his  chair  until  1840.  He  was 
saooeeded  by  J.  J.  Sylvester,  who  was  followed  by  Edward  Courtenay, 
a  graduate  of  West  Point  and  a  mathematician  of  high  standing.  A 
treatise  on  the  integral  calculus,  which  Mr.  Courtenay  left  at  his  death, 
was  published  for  the  benefit  of  his  family,  and  was  used  as  a  textbook 
at  the  University  for  many  years.  Only  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  has  a  more  suitable  book  been  found  for  the  class. 

^DoyckiiiGk'B  Cyclopedia  of  American  Literatnrey  II,  785. 

'I  find  Mr.  Key's  middle  name  apelt  Hewitt  in  many  places,  bat  aatograph  letters 
pio^d  that  he  himself  wrote  Hewett. 
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DR.  ROBLEY  DUNGLISON.* 

The  name  of  Dr.  Bobley  DaDglison  is  so  familiar  to  all  who  have 
dipped  into  medical  literature,  even  to  those  whose  attention  is  not 
directed  further  than  to  the  backs  of  the  books,  that  I  need  hardly  dwell 
upon  it  here.  Dr.  Dnnglison  was  bom  at  Keswick,  England,  in  1798. 
He  was  educated  at  Erlangen,  in  Germany,  and  came  to  this  country 
at  Mr.  Jefferson's  request  in  1825.  He  remained  eight  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity, and  left  a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him. 
In  1833  he  became  a  professor  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  was 
afterwards  called  to  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia.  He  died  in  this 
latter  city  in  1869.  Dr.  Dnnglison,  in  addition  to  his  vast  professional 
acquirements,  was  a  man  of  scholarly  feelings  and  of  general  culture. 
His  contributions  to  medical  science  were  valuable  and  extensive.  Next 
to  Mr.  Long,  he  was  probably  the  most  widely  distinguished  man  con- 
nected with  the  early  ^Etculty. ' 

It  may  be  well  to  note  here  that  the  medical  school  was  at  first  estab- 
lished to  give  culture  and  training  in  medical  science  to  the  general  stu- 
dent, rather  than  to  furnish  thorough  professional  training  to  the  would- 
be  practitioner.  But  this  ^ea  was,  in  some  respects,  too  much  ahead  of 
the  times,  and  in  some  not  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  the  requirements 
of  the  position  the  new  college  had  taken  upon  itself  to  fill,  so  in  1827, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  school  was  re-organized  as  follows :  Bob- 
ley  Dnnglison,  M.  D.,  professor  of  physiology,  theory  and  practice  of 
medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudence;  John  P.  Emmet, 
M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  materia  medica ;  Thomas  Johnson 
M.  D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  surgery. 

Certainly,  if  the  date  be  borne  in  mind,  no  one  can  complain  of  the 
narrowness  of  this  scheme  of  studies. 

DR.  JOHN  p.  EMMET. 

John  P.  Emmet,  M.  D.,  who  first  taught  chemistry  and  natural  history, 
was  a  nephew  of  the  famous  Irish  patriot,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1797. 

^  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  Danglison's  Haman  Physiology,  3d  edition,  Phlladei- 
phia,  1838.  I  am  informed  by  high  medical  authority  that  this  work  has  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  history  of  American  medicid  science.  The  first  edition  was 
published  before  the  author  had  left  the  University,  and  was  designed  as  a  text-book 
for  his  students.  It  was  dedicated  to  ex-President  Bfadison,  whom  Dr.  Dunglison  had 
known  while  the  former  was  rector  of  the  board  of  visitors.  Foreign  and  native 
scientific  Journals  were  loud  in  their  praise  of  it,  and  it  is  still  interesting  even  to  the 
general  reader,  who  is  at  once  struck  by  the  author's  acquaintance,  not  only  with 
German  contributions  to  science,  but  also  with  general  literature. 

*  The  facts  presented  in  the  preceding  sketches  are  mainly  derived  fiom  a  compari- 
son of  the  accounts  to  be  found  in  various  encyclopfedias,  and  from  an  article  on  the 
University  of  Virginia,  by  Dr.  Geesner  Harrison,  in  Duyckinck's  Cyclop»dia  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  II,  72S.  A  memoir  of  Dr.  DungUson  was  published  by  his  soui 
Dr.  B.  J.  Dunglison,  in  1870.  For  the  early  years  of  the  Univenity  the  piefkoe  to 
Dr.  Scheie  De  yore's  catalogue,  and  an  address  delivered  by  the  late  Professor  Tur 
wiler,  of  Alabama,  before  the  alumni  in  188S,  may  be  consulted. 
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His  father  having  emigrated  to  New  York,  yoang  Emmet  was  sent  to 
West  Point;  then  he  got  a  year  of  travel  abroad,  and  finally  was  gradu- 
ated a  doctor  of  medicine  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York.  Dr.  Emmet  was  highly  qualified  for  the  position  he  occu* 
pied,  and  was  for  a  long  time  a  contributor  to  scientific  journals.  His 
disposition  was  genial  and  winning,  and  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  at- 
tributing to  him  many  of  those  fine  endowments  which  are  not  to  be 
gained  from  the  study  of  books,  but  which  are  eminently  necessary  to 
the  teacher  who  would  animate  and  encourage  as  well  as  instruct. 

DR.  OESSNES  HABBISON. 

We  now  come  to  the  man  who  of  all  others  had,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
see,  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  University,  and,  through  his  students, 
upon  Sonthern  life  and  thought;  I  refer  to  Dr.  Gessner  Harrison.^ 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  memorial  literature  for  the  historical 
student,  it  too  often  belongs  to  the  ^^  no-book"  class  of  literature  which 
excited — I  can  not  say  the  ire — perhaps  I  had  better  say  the  pity  of 
Charles  Lamb ;  but  the  memorial  address  of  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus  upon 
Gessaer  Harrison  is  certainly  worth  reading,  apart  from  its  interest  to 
the  Mend  or  special  student.  The  subject  of  the  address  was  born  in  1809, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  students  entered  at  the  new  University.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  career  he  intended  to  make  a  physician  of  himself,  but 
he  devoted  much  attention  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  under  Mr. 
Long.  In  1828  he  was  one  of  the  three  graduates  in  Greek  and  also  one 
of  the  three  in  medicine,  these  being  the  first  men  regularly  graduated 
by  the  University.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  be  a  physician.  Mr. 
Long  had  been  recalled  to  England  and  had  been  asked  to  name  his  suc- 
cessor. To  the  surprise  of  all  he  named  Gessner  Harrison,  then  barely 
twenty -one.  The  visitors,  with  many  misgivings  we  may  imagine,  gave 
him  the  appointment  for  one  year  ]  the  next  year  they  made  it  perma- 
nent. Of  course  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  now  except  in  the  case 
of  a  second  MilL  The  study  of  Sanskrit  and  of  comparative  philology 
has  so  widened  the  field  of  investigation  that  no  man  of  twenty-one 
would  now  be  qualified  to  undertake  the  teaching  of  one  of  the  classical 
languages  in  a  college  of  high  standing,  much  less  of  both.  But  the 
case  was  very  different  in  1828.  The  philosophy  of  language  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  unknown,  and  the  ignorance  of  a  few  facts  more 
or  less  as  to  syntax  would  hardly  make  against  a  teacher's  general  effi- 
ciency. That  it  was  a  highly  responsible  position  can  not,  however,  be 
denied ;  that  the  young  man  filled  it  nobly  is  equally  patent  to  the  stu- 
dent of  his  life. 

We  may  pass  over  the  troubles  of  the  youthful  professor,  although 
they  were  serious  enough,  owing  to  the  bad  state  of  secondary  educa- 

^  The  Uest  sooroe  of  information  with  regard  to  Qessner  Harrison  seemfi  to  be  a 
memorial  address  deliyered  before  the  alomni  by  Dr.  John  A.  Broadus,  published  as  a 
pamphlet,  also  in  the  Southern  Review,  YoL  XIII,  p.  334  (1873),  and  in  his  Sermons 
and  Addresses  (Baltimore,  1887).  I  have  drawn  largely  upon  this  in  the  foUowing 
aketclu 
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tion  and  to  the  lawlessness  of  a  few  of  the  students.  It  is  safficient  to 
say  that  in  the  opinion  of  many  who  from  a  long  life  and  distinguished 
position  have  had  opportnnities  forjudging,  G^ssner  Harrison  achieved 
a  remarkable  triumph  over  his  difficulties,  and  that  without  invidious- 
ness  he  may  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  one  man,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  raising  the  standard  of  education 
throughout  the  South.  From  1828  to  1859  he  labored  zealously  and 
successfully ;  then,  worn-out  and  fearing  that  he  could  not  make  a  proper 
provision  for  his  large  family,  he  resigned  his  professorship  and  opened 
a  classical  boarding  school.  Attracted  by  his  reputation,  pupils  came 
fix>m  all  parts  of  the  South.  But  the  War  broke  out  and  Gessner  Har- 
rison did  not  survive  it.  From  nursing  a  son  who  had  -sickened  with 
camp-fever,  he  contracted  a  modification  of  the  disease  and  died  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1862.  A  more  fitting  end  to  his  career  could  not  have 
been  wished :  he  lived  for  others,  he  died  for  another. 

A  few  words  as  to  his  methods  of  teaching,  and  I  shall  hasten  on  to 
the  consideration  of  our  sixth  and  last  cause.  He  laid  great  stress  on 
the  necessity  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history  and  geography  in 
studying  the  classics ;  and  as  text- books  were  wanting  he  prepared  a 
pamphlet  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  students.    Says  Dr.  Broadus  : 

'^  In  history  he  seized  at  the  outset  upon  the  ideas  of  Niebuhr,  and 
even  in  the  first  half  of  his  career  made  a  great  impression  upon,  at  least, 
a  few  minds,  though  greatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of  a  text-book.  lu 
the  latter  half  he  was  cheered  and  assisted  by  the  appearance  of  Ar- 
nold's Bome  and  of  Orote's  Greece,  followed  by  manuals  not  ill-suited 
to  the  wants  of  his  class.  There  was  then  in  the  University  no  profes- 
sor of  history  in  general,  and  many  remember  as  an  epoch  in  their  lives 
the  views  of  history  and  enthusiasm  for  its  study  which  they  derived 
from  Dr.  Harrison.'^ 

With  regard  to  comparative  philology  the  labors  of  Gessner  Harrison 
deserve  more  attention  than  I  could  give  them  in  this  article,  even  were 
I  qualified  to  pass  judgment  upon  them ;  but  a  few  words  must  be  said 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Long  sent  his  successor  copies  of  the  earlier  por- 
tions of  Bopp's  Comparative  Grammar,  the  first  part  of  which  appeared 
in  1833.  Dr.  Harrison  seized  upon  these,  and  began  independent  work 
in  the  application  of  the  new  methods  to  the  ancient  languages.  !Nat- 
urally  his  students  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  benefits  derived  from  this 
study,  and  Dr.  Broadus  gives  an  amusing  account  of  how  the  profes- 
sor's enthusiasm  was  received  by  some  of  them.  <^  Old  Gess's  humbug- 
gery "  seems  quite  a  fit  expression  for  the  modem  sophomore.  This 
application  of  the  German  methods  wa^  long  after  unknown  in  any 
other  American  college ;  it  was  still  unpracticed  in  the  English  univer- 
sities, and  had  not  met  with  general  recognition  even  in  Germany  itself. 
When  Dr.  Gildersleeve  entered  the  faculty  of  the  University,  he  found, 
to  use  Dr.  Broadus's  words,  ^^  that  his  colleague.  Dr.  Harrison,  had  long 
been  making  &ee  use  of  comparative  philology  at  a  time  when  in  the 
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leading  nnivemties  of  Germany  it  was  scarcely  at  all  applied  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  that  he  himself  conld  profit  by  the 
views  foand  in  Dr.  Harrison's  Latin  Grammar." 

Besides  a  sketch  of  the  University  in  Dayckinck's  Gyclop»dia  of 
American  Literature,  Dr.  Harrison  published  a  Latin  Grammar,  and  a 
Treatise  on  the  Greek  Prepositions  and  the  Gases  of  Konns  with  Which 
They  are  Used.  Of  the  valae  of  these  last  I  am  not  able  to  speak  per- 
sonally ;  for  varions  reasons  they  were  not  adapted  to  popular  use,  and 
the  predominance  of  German  works  on  the  sabjects  they  treated  may 
acconnt  for  their  not  having  taken  a  higher  stand  with  advanced  philo- 
logians.  Dr.  Broadas  mentions  that  Bishop  Ellicott,  the  distinguished 
English  commentator,  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  <<  Greek  Prepositions." 

About  1870,  according  to  the  same  authority,  an  American  student 
showed  the  Latin  grammar  to  Gnrtius  at  Leipsic.  On  returning  it  the 
great  scholar  said :  ^<  This  is  a  good  book,  an  excellent  book  for  the  time 
at  which  it  appeared,  though  of  course  we  have  got  a  good  way  beyond 
it  hy  this  time."  <^  Had  Ourtius  known,"  continues  Dr.  Broadus,  ^'  that 
nearly  all  of  the  etymological  portion,  to  which  alone  his  attention  was 
directed,  had  appeared  in  the  earlier  volume  which  Dr.  Harrison  printed 
for  his  class  in  1839,  only  six  years  after  Bopp's  first  part  was  published, 
and  at  least  six  years  before  Ourtius  himself  made  his  first  publication, 
be  would  doubtless  have  used  still  stronger  language." 

Such  was  the  character  and  work  of  this  extraordinary  man.  Al- 
though more  attention  has  been  given  to  him  than  to  any  other  of  his 
fellow- workers,  I  can  not  think  that  attention  disprox)ortionate.  It  ne- 
cessitates, however,  my  passing  over  the  names  of  others  upon  whom 
I  would  Yllling^y  dwell.  I  should  love  to  write  of  William  B.  Rogers, 
80  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  science,  and  dear  to  Massachusett?? 
as  the  first  president  of  her  Institute  of  Technology.^  Then  there  are 
other  names  that  come  to  mind:  Socrates  Maupin,  William  H.  Mc- 
Gafiey,  Stephen O.  Southall,  John  StaigeDavis.  All  these  did  their  work 
nobly  and  faithfully,  and  shall  they  not  be  mentioned?  But  a  line 
most  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  I  draw  it  with  my  humble  tribute  to 
one  whose  loss  the  University  has  had  recently  to  deplore.  I  refer  to 
that  highly  gifted  man,  Dr.  John  H.  Wheeler,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
aud  Bonn,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Gildersleeve,  and  the  successor  of  Dr. 
Price  as  professor  of  Greek- in  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  one 
of  the  very  few  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  outside  and  inside  the 
teacher  you  found  the  whole-souled  man. 

XTNIQUB  POSITION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

The  sixth  and  last  cause  mentioned  is  also  a  resultant  of  the  five  causes 
previously  enumerated.  But  the  unique  position  of  the  University  with 
regard  to  Southern  education  was  also  due  to  the  absence  of  statesmen 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  calibre,  to  the  inability  in  a  large  measure  of  the  other 

^  A  meuiorialof  William  B.  Bogers  by  William  Cabell  Rives  was  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1883. 
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Soathem  States  to  shake  off  the  trammels  of  sectarian  prejadice,  and 
to  the  condition  of  secondary  education  which  made  it  practically  need- 
less that  each  State  should  have  a  separate  university  of  high  standing. 
That  of  Virginia  for  a  long  time  sufficed  for  the  whole  South;  and  the 
wideness  of  the  field  from  which  it  drew  its  students  is  a  partial  explan- 
ation of  the  wide-reaching  character  of  the  indnence  it  exerted.  I  now 
pass  to  the  statistical  portion  of  my  inquiry. 

II, — Statistics. 

The  following  tables  have  been  prepared  with  great  pains,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  they  are  comparatively  free  from  errors.    In  dealing  with 
over  nine  thousand  names  and  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  facts, 
some  small  errors  may  have  crept  into  my  calculations,  but  from  the 
nature  of  the  work  these  will  be  found  on  the  side  of  underestimation. 
I  have  still  further  guarded  against  the  possibility  of  any  mistakes  in 
favor  of  the  University  by  giving  round  numbers  and  percentages  in 
the  first  two  tables,  always  striking  off  the  extra  units  and  decimals. 
The  third  table  could  not  be  treated  in  this  way;  bnt  I  think  it  is  to  all 
intents  correct.    In  this  connection  I  should  state  that  the  source  from 
which  I  have  mainly  derived  my  information  is  the  semi-centennial 
catalogue  of  the  University,  compiled  by  Prof.  Scheie  De  Vere  and 
Oapt.  Joseph  Van  Holt  Kash,  and  published  in  Baltimore  in  1878. 
This  is  a  very  valuable  work,  ,and  a  treasure  to  the  alumnus  who  has 
not  forgotten  his  alma  mater.    Its  preparation  cost  immense  labor,  but 
its  editors  have  already  had  their  reward  in  the  thanks  of  all  well 
wishers  to  the  University.    Speaking  of  the  memory  of  an  alumnus,  re- 
minds me  of  a  curious  psychological  fact  mentioned  in  the  preface  to 
the  catalogue,  that  not  a  few  letters  were  received  written  by  men  who 
claimed  to  have  won  honors  at  the  University  and  to  be  warmly  attached 
to  it,  but  who  were  found  never  to  have  been  entered  on  the  record.    I 
have  been  through  this  catalogue,  from  A  to  Z,  and  have  discovered 
very  few  errors.    Some  mistakes  with  reference  to  the  degrees  conferred 
I  was  enabled  to  correct  by  means  of  a  valuable  little  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  university  authorities  in  1880,  entitled  "  A  Sketch  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  University,"  etc. 

Tabus  I. — 8tati$tio8  with  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  students  from  1825  to  July^  1874. 

[Whole  namber  of  Atndeota  eatimftted  at  9,180.] 


ProfesBlon,  etc. 


Law 

Madicino 

Theology , 

Engiineeiing 

Edltora 

Taaehera 

Farmera 

Merchaata,  bankera,  etc 
tJnknown 


Per 
cent. 


Bound 
2ros. 


21 
22.8 

2.9 
.8 

1 

5.8 
12 
13 
21.2 


1.935 

2.090 

265 

80 

100 

620 

1,110 


1.950 


Profosaion,  etc. 


In  Confederate  aervioe — 
Emigrated  from  native  State 

Degree  men 

One-year  men 

Two-year  men 

Three-year  men 

Four-year  men 

Longer  term  men 


Per 

cent. 


25 

18 

13.7 

55 

28.5 

11 
8.5 
1.5 


Bound 
Noa. 


2,300 
1,485 
1,280 
5,015 
2.815 
1,M0 
320 
140 
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Table  U,— General  eiaiietioe  relaUve  to  the  inditfidual  8iaie$,  1826-74.* 


Stoies. 


TlrgiaSa  and  West  VlrgfaiiA.. 

KorUi  CaroUna 

Soath  Carolina 

Florida • 

Gtarg^ 

AUbama 

Mianaaippi 

LonisiaDa 

Texas 

Arkaoaaa 

Tomenee 

Eentocky 

Kuamni 

ICaryland   and   District  of 

Colambia.. 

Other  States,  etc 


Stadents. 


Ko. 

Pereent 

5,390 

5&8 

880 

4 

620 

5.6 

67 

.7 

320 

8.4 

575 

6.2 

865 

8.9 

265 

2.9 

0 

135 

L4 

48 

.5 

230 

2.5 

203 

2.2 

110 

L2 

800 

4.2 

155 

1.7 

Law. 

Msdioine.  Theology. 

Engineer- 
ing. 

Per  eent. 

Per  eent. 

Per  eent 

Per  eent 

20.4 

27.2 

8.8 

.8 

15.4 

81.2 
14.8 

L8 
8.2 

16.8 

.5 

23.8 

14.7 
11.2 
17.6 

2.9 

22.8 

8.4 
1.8 

21 

.6 

21.7 

16.8 

.5 

.8 

18 

13.1 

.8 

1.5 

83 

14.7 
14.5 
14.6 

.7 

41.6 

4.1 
L7 

25.8 

8.8 

24.6 

13 

2.8 

.9 

21.4 

80.3 

3.5 

.8 

2&6 

11.5 

4.6 

1.8 

22.2 

12.1 

2.6 

Bditors. 

Per  eent 
LI 


L5 


L8 
L3 
1 


.7 
2 

.4 
L4 

.8 

.5 
L9 


States. 

Teachers. 

Fanners. 

In  Confed- 
erate serr> 
ice. 

Bmigrated. 

Merchants, 

etc.,  and 

unknown. 

« 

Degree 
men. 

Virginia  and  West  Ylrglnia . 
KorUi  CaroUna 

Per  eent, 
8 
I 
LI 

Percent 
1L2 
1L2 
22.4 
14.7 
16.2 
14.2 
18.8 
17.2 

a8 
ia7 

8.6 
1L5 

a5 

7.2 
L9 

Percent 
27 
19.9 
8L6 
87.8 
28.1 
27.6 
22.5 
30 
17.6 
22.9 
14.6 

ia9 

15.1 

9.7 

5.7 

Percent 
16.9 
16.4 
15.9 
14.7 
13.4 

ia9 

16 

12 

8 

20.8 
11.2 
17.8 
16.9 

18.1 
20.3 

Percent 
31 
41 
41 
43.8 
40 
42.8 
45 
49.2 
89.8 
19 
4L7 
42.2 
85.7 

42.8 
56.8 

Per  eent 
17 
7 

South  Carolina.. ............. 

8 

Florida 

7 

6.8 

2 

L6 

LI 

2.5 

8.7 

a6 

Itiflsladimi 

6 

l^mivSana  .......T^r.'-, r- 

6.7 

T4TSlg... ........  rrr** 

11 

ArkuiMfi .......,._,, T 

18 

Tfn^omiM. ...,, 

8.8 
8.8 
4.4 

3.6 
8.1 

11 

Kentocky............... 

8 

MfwmiTl           

18.7 

Haiyland   and  District  of 
Colambia .................. 

12 

Other  States,  etc 

12 

^  The  UmI  that  the  percentages  In  the  third,  fonrth^  filth,  sixth,  serenth,  eighth^  ninth,  snd  twelfth 
eolmims,  when  added  together,  slightiy  exceed  100,  is  dae  to  the  fact  that  In  some  cases  men  hare  been 
eonnted  twice;  e.  g.,  clergymen  who  condnoted  schools  in  addition  to  their  clerical  work. 
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Tablb  hi,— 'Particular  statisHa  relative  to  the  individual  Siatee,  1826-74. 


SUtes. 

8. 

1 

in 

o 

il 

"3" 

m 

,tstc 

o 

0 

1 

• 

u 

1 

CO* 

Tirsiniaand  West  Vlndnia. ......... ...... 

U6 
8 

4 

226 

13 

28 

8 

18 

20 

4 

12 

2 

8 

5 

10 

i 

16 

42 

2 

1 

1 
6 

1 
1 

14 
2 

1 

4 

1 

"North  (7ant11na  ...... ...,..^,..f.....-.^«>- 

Sontli  Can^Una... .r.-^.-r**-.* 

Florida 

2- 

Georgia 

AlahaBia..... 

5 

5 

8 

1 

1 

1 

Mi<lffi(lfffl)Vi      ,-.,*Tr,Tr-T-r TrT-T--,,TrT 

8 

1 

Tf^xas  ...............*................*..., - 

Kentofiky. ......................... ........ 

1 

1 

T<\T>ffeeaee 

2 

2 

1 

Maryland  and  Diatrlot  of  Golmibia 

Other  States 

2 

1 

Total 

167 

848 

80 

60 

22 

8 

6- 

States. 

1^ 

hi 

O 

• 

1 

u 

1 

0 

3 

Members  of 
Congress. 

Cabinet 
ministers. 

XT.S. 

C.S. 

XT.S. 

C.S. 

Yinriniaand  "West  VlrHiilft,^,^-,^ ,. 

6 

8 

2 

86 

17 

2 

3 

Soath  Carolina......... 

2 

1 

2 

4 

4 

Georgia.. ...................... ............ 

1 

8 

8 

1 
6 

1 

2 

1 

MissisMppi ^7,-- 

2 

Tezas 

1 

8 
4 

4 

2 

• 

Tennessee 

Other  States 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Total 

11 

6 

7 

62 

81 

2 

6^ 

EXPLANATORY  REMARKS  ON  THE  TABLES.      . 

The  tables  in  which  my  statistics  are  presented  almost  explain  them- 
selves. A  few  explanatory  remarks  may  not,  however,  be  amisst  I 
shall  then  proceed  to  give  snch  additional  facts  as  are  worthy  of  note,, 
bat  which  conld  not  well  be  put  into  a  table,  and  shall  conclude  by 
drawing  such  inferences  as  are  in  keeping  with  my  subject  and  my  fig- 
ures and  which  have  not  been  introduced  in  other  places.    These  infer- 
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eoces,  if  their  truth  be  admitted,  together  with  the  results  obtained  by 
our  analysis  of  the  workings  of  the  University,  will  abundantly  sufBce 
to  prove  the  truth  of  roy  thesis — that  the  influence  of  the  University  of 
Yirgiuia  upon  Southern  life  and  thought  has  been  highly  beneficial. 

The  figures  presented  in  all  three  tables  are  true  for  the  period  of 
time  between  March,  1825,  and  July,  1874,  The  first  table  gives  stans- 
tics  for  the  whole  body  of  students ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  borne  in 
mind,  when  attention  is  directed  to  particular  percentages,  that  over 
21  per  cent,  of  the  men  enrolled  as  students  have  left  no  record 
behind  them,  and  that  of  many  who  are  not  entered  under  the  head  of 
<<  unknown,"  our  information  is  extremely  slight  and  often  misleading. 
It  mast  further  be  borne  in  mind  that  of  the  9,160  students  who  attended 
the  University  during  these  years,  8,605  ( I  am  speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, of  course),  or  over  92  per  cent.,  were  from  the  South ;  and  further, 
that  of  the  1,485  men  who  left  their  native  States  to  settle  elsewhere, 
over  half  settled  in  the  South,  so  that  the  University's  field  of  influence 
has  been  emphatically  Southern,  although  Maryland  and  Missouri  have 
felt  that  influence  strongly.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  students  from  the  North  and  West  were  tempted 
to  remain  in  the  South,  and  that  not  a  few  of  these  immigrants  took  sides 
with  the  Confederacy — a  fact  which,  whatever  else  may  be  thought  of  it, 
certainly  testifies  to  the  strength  of  the  attachment  which  the  Univer- 
sity has  always  been  enabled  to  elicit  f^om  its  students. 

With  reference  to  the  omissions  in  the  work,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
they  are  not  due  to  any  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  compilers  of  the 
catalogue,  but  rather  to  the  indiflerence  of  individual  alumni  or  of  their 
relatives  and  friends. 

Under  the  head  "In  Confederate  service'^  are  included  not  only 
active  soldiers,  but  all  surgeons,  chaplains,  or  others  who  took  any  p.irt 
iu  the  labors  or  perils  occasioned  by  the  War.  The  significance  of  the 
last  five  heads  will  be  explained  further  on. 

In  Table  II  the  same  general  statistics  are  given  for  each  of  the  South- 
ern and  allied  States,  the  language  of  percentage  being  employed  only 
to  avoid  cnmbrousness.  For  convenience  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
been  grouped  with  Maryland,  and  West  Virginia  with  Virginia.  The 
justness  of  the  latter  grouping  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  remembered 
that  for  three-fourths  of  the  time  to  which  these  figures  apply,  the  two 
States  were  united. 

In  Table  III  particular  statistics  of  interest  have  been  brought  to- 
gether and  referred  to  the  individual  States.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  name  of  the  State  simply  indicates  the  place  of  birth; 
it  does  not  mean  that  the  office  was  held  within  that  State,  for,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  many  of  those  who  emigrated  rose  to  high  positions  in  the 
State  of  their  adoption. 
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ADDITIONAL  FACTS  OF  INTBBEST. 

We  DOW  come  to  what  may  be  termed  the  gleanings  from  my  first 
harvest.  The  statistician,  as  well  as  the*  poet,  shoald  have  sufficient 
patience  and  self-control  to  review  his  work. 

Of  the  1,935  lawyers,  over  8  per  cent,  became  judges,  many  of  whom 
rose  to  the  highest  conrts  of  their  respective  States.  The  nnmber  of 
commonwealth's  and  district  attorneys  is  veiy  large;  bat  few  seem  to 
have  been  elected  to  the  office  of  attorney-general.  For  this  last  fact  I 
have  been.nnable  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason,  unless  it  be  that  the 
office  is  not  a  lucrative  one  for  a  successful  practitioner;  but  this  reason 
applies  also  to  the  judgeships  of  many  of  our  States.  The  proportion  of 
degree  men  (bachelors  of  law)  to  the  whole  number  of  lawyers  is  nearly 
25  to  100.  The  lawyers  have,  as  might  have  been  expected,  proved  very 
prominent  in  politics.  Some  of  them  have  written  law  treatises  of  value, 
for  example,  Daniel  on  Negotiable  Instruments. 

With  regard  to  the  physicians,  I  quote  some  interesting  facts  from  an 
address  recently  delivered  at  the  University  by  Dr.  Paul  B.  Barringer, 
a  graduate  of '76.  *<The  record  shows  that  from  1827,  when  the  medi- 
cal  school  was  established,  until  1880  there  were  over  3,000  matriculates 
and  616  graduates.  Of  these,  43  are  now,  or  have  been,  professors  and 
teachers  in  medical  colleges.  Notwithstanding  the  high  standard  ex- 
acted by  the  Army  and  Navy,  60  graduates  of  this  school  have  been 
professionally  in  their  service.  From  1880  to  1885,  38  of  the  180  grad- 
uates gained  entrance  into  the  Army  and  Navy ;  16  of  the  57  passed- 
assistant  naval  surgeons  were  University  of  Virginia  men,  while  in  the 
Army  the  number  was  14."  A  comparison  of  these  figures  will  show  a 
decidedly  increasing  tendency  to  engage  in  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
ment (the  proportion  is  about  9  to  20),  a  significant  fact,  if  we  are  allowed 
the  presumption  that  the  standard  of  requirement  for  service  in  the 
Army  and  Navy  has  increased  pari  passu  with  that  for  graduation  at 
the  University.  If  the  increase  has  been  in  favor  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
service  the  fact  is  still  more  significant. 

ALTJMI9I  IN  THE  WAR. 

In  considering  the  part  played  by  the  University  alumni  in  the  late 
War,  many  interesting  points  are  brought  to  our  notice.  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  generals  and  brigadiers  is  very  large;  I  should 
have  wearied  of  the  task  of  counting  the  colonels,  the  majors,  and  the 
captains.  Chairman  Venable  writes  me  that  with  regard  to  the  ord- 
nance department,  so  many  University  men  got  in  by  examination  that 
a  certain  number  of  appointments  had  to  be  assigned  to  each  State  to 
avoid  dissatisfaction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  engineers  employed 
in  the  service  were  University  men,  as  were  most  of  the  staff  officers  of 
rank.  Perhaps  more  than  throe  hundred  alumni  fell.  If  attention  be 
turned  to  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  Oonfeder- 
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ate  Oovernment,  the  statistics  are  eqaaily  striking.  In  the  cabinet 
we  find  Robert  Toombs  and  B.  M.  T.  Hanter,  Secretaries  of  State ; 
George  Wythe  Randolph  and  James  A.  Seddon,  Secretaries  of  War; 
and  Thomas  H.  Watts,  of  Alabama,  Attorney -Oeneral.  In  the  Con- 
gress we  count  thirty-one  alumni,  many  of  whom  were  senators. 

The  number  of  authors,  etc.,  is  suri)risingly  small,  although  I  was  very 
liheral  in  including  the  producers  of  the  ^^  no  book  '''class.  I  shall  dis- 
cass  this  fact  in  a  more  appropriate  place,  and  need  only  mention  here 
the  names  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  John  R.  Thompson,  and,  for  recent 
years,  of  Virgiuius  Dabney  and  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  After  all,  how 
many  of  our  hundreds  of  American  colleges  can  boast  the  name  of 
even  one  man  of  great  literary  genius  t  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice 
here  that  Dr.  Kane,  the  great  Arctic  explorer,  was  an  alumnus  of  the 
UDiversity,  as  were  also  Gapt.  J.  Melville  Oiiliss,  astronomer  and  super- 
intendent of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Observatory,  and  Rear  Admiral  John 
Rodgers,  who  served  with  such  bravery  during  the  late  War. 

CLERGY  AND  TEACHERS. 

If  regard  be  had  to  the  clergy,  the  statistics  would  not  seem  to  prove 
that  the  University  has  served  as  a  nursery  for  atheists.  Three  per 
cent,  in  the  money  market  is  considered  a  low  rate;  but  that  3  per  cent, 
of  the  alumni  of  a  non-sectarian  Institution  should,  in  the  land  of  the 
dollar,  turn  aside  into  this  laborious  and  often  poorly  paid  field  is  a 
fact,  to  say  the  leist,  somewhat  remarkable.  Of  those  who  entered  the 
ministry,  five  have  become  bishops,  viz.  Bishops  Lay,  Galleher,  Peter- 
kin,  Dudley,  and  Doggett.  My  information  on  this  point  is  not  ex- 
haustive, however,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  may  be 
greater.  To  the  various  theological  seminaries  the  University  has 
furnished  such  men  as  John  A.  Broadus,  R.  L.  Dabney,  F.  S.  Sampson, 
of  Virginia,  Gbarles  A.  Briggs,  of  New  York,  and  William  H.  Whitsitt, 
of  Sonth  Carolina.  Prof.  Crawford  H.  Toy,  of  Harvard  University,  may 
be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  masters  of  arts. 
A  large  number  of  the  alumni  have  entered  on  missionary  work;  in- 
deed. Colonel  Venable  says :  "Wipe  out  the  foreign  missionaries  of  the 
Soathem  Presbyterian  Church  who  are  University  men,  and  you  almost 
destroy  the  enterprise." 

In  estimating  the  number  of  teachers  I  have  not  counted  those  who 
only  taught  for.  a  year  or  two  preparatory  to  entering  one  of  the  other 
professions.  These  men  have  unquestionably  done  much  in  helping  to 
raise  the  st^indard  of  instruction  throughout  the  South,  and  if  they  be 
added  to  the  number  given  in  the  first  table,  we  may  safely  say  that 
over  one  thousand  of  the  University  alumni  have  been  engaged  in  the 
good  work  of  education.  It  would  seem  well  to  acknowledge  individual 
merit  here  as  always;  but  I  must  again  disclaim  any  invidious  inten- 
tions. My  information  is  by  no  means  full,  nor  have  I  too  much  space 
at  my  disposal.    I  think  I  shall  be  safe,  however,  in  calling  to  mind  the 
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noble  work  done  in  Alabama  by  tbe  late  Professor  Totwiler.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  graduates  of  the  University,  and  was  the  room-mate  of 
Gessner  Harrison.  I  am  informed  by  competent  authority  that  his 
labors  for  secondary  education  in  Alabama  were  as  successful  as  they 
were  great ;  and  I  regret  that  this  meagre  notice  is  all  that  I  can  give 
to  this  great  pioneer  of  educational  reform. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Price  at  Bandolph-Macon  College,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  now  at  Oolumbia  Gollege,  New  York, 
may  be  cited  as  a  further  illustration  of  what  the  University  has  done 
in  behalf  of  education.  Dr.  Woodrow  Wilson,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  will 
long  be  known  as  the  author  of  Congressional  Government,  but  proba- 
bly Princeton  and  the  Johns  Hopkins  will  dispute  our  claims  to  him. 
Among  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  the  names  of  ^  Prof.  James  M.  Garnett 
and  of  Prof.  James  A.  Harrison  stand  deservedly  high,  and  the  latter 
is  equally  well  known  for  successful  literary  work.  To  the  Virginian 
the  names  of  McCabe,  Norwood,  McGuire,  Blackford,  and  Abbott,  and 
to  the  North  Carolinian  that  of  Bingham,  will  at  once  suggest  the  noble 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  day  in  the  cause  of  secondary  education. 
It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  if  the  zeal  of  the  University  for  obtaining  the 
services  of  first-class  scholars  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  the  nineteen  pro- 
fessors now  composing  its  faculty,  twelve  are  its  own  alumni,  and  that 
of  fifty-five  full  professors  since  1826,  twenty  have  been  alumni. 

ALUMNI  IN  POLITICS. 

Turning  to  politics,  we  find  that  the  number  of  those  who  have  served 
in  the  State  legislatures  is  quite  large,  the  percentage  with  respect  to 
ihe  whole  number  of  students  being  about  three  and  eight-tenths. 
The  number  of  mayors  is  small ;  perhaps  the  dirty  political  work  so 
often  necessary  for  obtaining  the  office  has  deterred  alumni  from  aspir- 
ing to  it.  The  number  of  consuls  and  secretaries  of  legation  is  also 
small,  but  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  same  reason  which  may  be 
given  for  the  comparative  absence  of  University  men  from  the  higher 
executive  and  diplomatic  positions.  The  men  who  graduated  between 
1830  and  1840,  and  who  might  have  stood  forward  prominently  in  na- 
tional politics,  were  fighting  against  the  Government  at  the  very  time 
when  they  would  have  been  qualified  by  age  and  experience  for  positions 
in  the  cabinet  and  abroad.  For  some  time  after  the  War  statesmen  from 
the  South  were  not  greatly  in  demand. 

The  two  alumni  who  sat  in  cabinets  were  both  Virginians — the  late 
William  Ballard  Preston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  Taylor  ad- 
ministration, and  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  un- 
der Millard  Fillmore.  There  have  been  two  Speakers  of  the  House :  K. 
M.  T.  Hunter,  Speaker  for  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  (1839-41),  and 
James  L.  Orr,  of  South  Carolina,  Speaker  for  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress 
( 1857-59).  Mr.  Orr  was  also  the  only  minister  plenipotentiary  furnished 
by  the  University  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence.     He  was 
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made  minister  to  Eussia  by  President  Orant  in  1873,  bat  died  sbortly 
after  his  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Orr  was  also  one  of  the  com- 
missioners sent  to  Washington  in  1860  by  Soath  Carolina.  He  was  a 
Confederate  Senator,  and  the  provisional  Governor  of  his  State. 

Since  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland  the  University  alumni  from  the 
Soath  have  come  more  and  more  to  the  front.  Of  the  ministerial  ap- 
pointees, Hubbard,  Tree,  Keiley,  Winchester,  Lewis,  and  Maury  are  all 
(Tniversity  men.  In  the  consular  service  we  find  the  names  of  Withers, 
Cardwell,  Wingfield,  Old,  and  others.  The  number  of  Congressmen 
famished  by  the  University  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  large  one.  Since  the 
period  covered  by  the  tables  (1825-74)  the  figures  have  been  greatly 
increased.  Colonel  Yenable  calculates  that  there  were  thirteen  alumni 
in  the  last  Congress,  a  greater  number  than  was  furnished  by  any  other 
college.  Of  these  I  may  mention  Tucker,  Daniel,  and  Barbour,  of  Vir- 
ginia; Herbert,  of  Alabama;  and  Davidson,  of  Florida.  Ofthegovern- 
ors  we  may  name  Swann  and  Ligon,  of  Maryland ;  Watts  and  Lewis, 
of  Alabama;  and  Stevenson,  of  Kentucky.  To  these  the  name  of  F.  W. 
M.  Holliday,  of  Virginia,  may  be  added. 

GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS. 

A  few  wonls  now  as  to  the  general  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these 
statistics.  lu  the  first  place,  let  me  again  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  University's  influence  has  been  distinctly  Southern.  Let  it 
next  be  considered  what  a  leavening  force  oiie  really  educated  man  is. 
Then  let  it  be  remembered  that  before  the  advent  of  the  modern  news- 
paper and  the  railroad,  a  large  part  of  the  population  of  the  South  de- 
i)eQded  upon  the  hustings  for  their  instruction,  and  that  the  lawyers 
trained  by  the  University  of  Virginia  furnished  much  of  that  instruction. 
If  these  facts  are  lost  sight  of,  I  am  afraid  that  my  statistics  and  any 
conclusions  I  can  draw  from  them  will  be  of  little  value. 

Waiving  all  subtleties  as  to  the  distinction  between  productive  and 
unproductive  labor,  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  influence  of  such  a 
body  of  alumni  distributed  through  all  the  channels  of  intellectual  labor 
must  have  been  enormous.  Those  who  went  to  the  bar  carried  with 
them,  in  addition  to  thorough  professional  knowledge,  a  sense  of  honor 
highly  developed  by  the  system  of  discipline  to  which  our  praise  has 
been  already  given ;  those  who  went  to  the  pulpit  had  chosen  without 
constraint  of  any  kind  their  life  of  self  sacrifice,  and  were  ready  to  abide 
by  their  choice ;  and  those  who  gave  themselves  up  to  the  education 
of  the  young  had  already  learned,  in  their  own  persons,  the  value  of 
thorough-going  work  and  systematic  training.  Many  who  were  landed 
proprietors  went  back  to  their  estates  to  introduce  new  methods  of  ag- 
riculture, to  represent  their  counties  in  their  respective  legislatures,  to 
set  an  example  of  upright  living  to  those  beneath  them,  and  to  affect 
the  society  of  their  equals  in  that  subtle  way  which  can  be  better  un- 
derstood than  described.    Not  a  few  left  their  homes  and  carried  to  the 
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Btill  unsettled  West  the  brains  and  hands  that  were  needed  for  its  de- 
velopment. Many  entered  business  at  home,  to  apply  to  all  the  affairs 
of  mercantile  life  those  habits  of  perseverance  and  calm  study  of  details, 
and  that  strict  spirit  of  integrity  which  had  been  fostered  by  their  uni- 
versity life.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  catalogue  will  show  that  they 
succeeded.  "Bank  president",  "president  of  railroad",  "treasurer", 
and  "  cashier",  are  words  frequently  seen  on  its  pages. 

But  I  promised  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  last  five  heads  of  the 
first  table.  We  see  that  over  one-half  of  the  students  spent  only  one 
year  at  the  University.  This  means,  as  I  showed  before,  that  these  men 
were  enabled  to  get,  not  as  much  education  as  they  needed,  but  enough 
to  fit  them  either  to  practise  law,  or  to  teach  some  special  branch,  or  to 
pursue  their  studies  without  further  assistance.  Of  course  it  is  not 
claimed  that  all  of  these  five  thousand  men  made  the  most  of  their  ad- 
vantages, but  they  had  them  offered,  and  no  other  college  could  do 
the  like.  The  large  number  of  two-year  men  shows  an  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  students  of  the  work  that  was  being  done  for  them. 
The  fifteen  hundred  who  remained  three,  four,  and  Ave  years  meau  at 
least  a  thousand  finely  educated  men ;  and  what  a  force  was  here ! 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  influence  of  the  University  has  been  larg 
est  upon  Virginia;  but  we  must,  in  this  connection,  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  over  five  hundred  and  fifty  alumni  went  from  Virginia  to 
settle  in  the  other  Southern  States.    Virginia  of  course  received  contri- 
butions from  her  sister  States,  but  not  in  any  considerable  numbers. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  SOUTHERN  LITERATURE. 

The  excess  of  the  physicians  over  the  lawyers  would  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  interesting  but  rather  fine-spun  reasoning,  if  I  were  to  forget 
the  impatience  of  my  readers ;  but  I  have  no  such  intention,  and  shall 
only  dwell  briefly  on  one  more  point, — the  paucity  of  authors  among  the 
alumni.  I  should  hardly  have  been  tempted  to  notice  this  fact,  but  for 
the  consideration  that  it  might  cause  doubt  in  some  minds  as  to  the 
extent  I  have  claimed  for  the  University's  influence,  especially  upon 
Southern  thought,  I  do  not  think  that  the  University  can  be  blamed 
because  her  sons  have  not  been  foremost  in  strictly  literary  work — for 
where  is  the  literature  of  the  South  t  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the 
University  must  have  instilled  a  love  of  literature  into  the  minds  of 
many  of  its  students,  but  that  counter-forces  were  at  work  which  checked 
or  diverted  the  faculty  of  literary  expression  for  the  whole  South.  A 
diversion  of  this  faculty  is  seen  in  the  oratory,  bad  as  it  too  often  was, 
of  the  hustings  and  of  the  court-room.  The  causes  of  the  repression  are 
far  to  seek.  It  will  not  sufOice  to  lay  the  charge  to  slavery.  That  much 
enduring  institntion,  to  whatever  extent  it  may  have  retarded  the  South's 
industrial  development,  did  not  degrade  society,  nor  could  it  well  have 
checked  the  growth  of  a  Southern  literature.^  Old  Greece  had  her  arts 
and  letters  in  spite  of  slave  labor.    We  must  go  deeper  if  we  expect  to 

1  See  Bagehot's  Phy»ic8  and  Politics,  II,  $  3. 
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find  a  solution  of  the  Southern  problem.  From  a  study  of  colonial  lit- 
eratore  we  must  endeavor  to  ascertain  how  and  in  what  manner  a 
change  of  environment  affects  the  literary  capabilities  of  a  race.  Our 
ooncdusions  may  be  exceedingly  general  and  imperfect^  but  I  can  see 
DO  other  way  worthy  of  a  serious  student;  and,  even  after  such  consci- 
entious study,  our  results  are  sure  to  be  worthless,  unless  we  carry  with 
us  in  our  investigations  that  true  literary  touchstone  which  so  few 
I)ossess.  How  amusing,  then,  are  many  of  the  grave  opinions  we  every 
day  hear  advanced  with  regard  to  the  South's  backwardness  in  liteiury 
production!  The  fact  is  there,  the  true  explanation  of  it  will  long  be 
wanting.  There  are  indications,  however,  that  the  season  of  our  bar- 
renness is  over  and  that  the  spring  is  at  hand.  If  premature  praise, 
like  a  March  wind,  do  not  blight  this  promise,  we  may  couMently  ex- 
pect that  the  University  of  Virginia  will  play  an  important  part  in  that 
literary  development  for  which  we  are  all  watching  and  praying — ^many 
of  us  as  if  there  were  something  almost  criminal  in  our  not  having  had 
a  literature  before. 

CONOLUDINa  BEMABES. 

And  now  my  work  is  over,  but  I  part  from  it  with  reluctance.  The 
words  "influence,"  "alumnus,'^  " University,"  which  the  reader  is  as 
tired  of  seeing  as  I  am  of  trying  to  find  substitutes  for  them,  wiU  occur 
no  more.  In  this  respect  I  can  not  even  take  comfort  fifom  the  example  of 
the  great  reiterator,  for  Matthew  Arnold  might  reiterate  till  doomsday 
and  still  be  charming.  I  have  also  tried  not  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  special  pleader  (I  use  the  phrase,  of  course,  in  its  objectionable  sense), 
but  it  would  be  too  much  to  hope  that  I  have  always  succeeded.  The 
labor  I  have  given  to  the  preparation  of  my  statistics  has  been  very 
tedious,  but  it  has  been  occasionally  lightened  in  unexpected  ways.  For 
instance,  it  was  highly  interesting  to  watch  the  careers  of  the  "  rolling 
stones"  from  the  University,  many  of  whom,  after  trying  three  or  more 
professions,  finally  wound  up  as  "  forty-niners"  in  Oalifornia.  One  got 
into  Garibaldi's  serv^  5  one  was  made  chief  medical  inspector  of  the 
Egyptian  army ;  one  started  from  Virginia,  was  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Congress,  then  treasurer  of  Texas,  then  got  a  diplomatic  appointment 
abroad,  and  finally  settled  down  as  a  farmer  in  Maryland.  One  student 
from  Peru  became  a  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  Lima,  was 
afterwards  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  then  represented  his  gov- 
ernment in  Ohiua  and  Japan.  But  perhaps  the  entry  which  gave  me 
most  food  for  reflection  was  the  following :  ^^  Nathaniel  Holt  Olanton, 
of  Augusta,  Oa.;  born  1847;  student,  Paris,  France ;  pressed  into  serv. 
ice  of  Commune,  and  killed  on  barricades,  1872." 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  permitted  a  loving  sou  to  apply  to  his  college 
motiier  a  verse  from  a  great  old  poet,  whom  he  learned  to  love  within 
her  walls — 

"Is  ahe  not  worthy  of  gaining  golden  honor ?"> 
^  Sophocles :  Antigone,  699. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

PBESBira  OEGANIZATION  AND   CONDITION  OP  THE  UNI- 

VERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  Pkofessob  John  B.  Minor. 

The  organization  of  the  University,  its  government,  discipline,  and 
methods  of  instruction  were  virtually  left  to  be  prescribed  by  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson alone ;  and  they  still  retain,  in  a  great  degree,  the  impression 
derived  from  him,  and  in  many  respects  bear  the  stamp  of  his  charac- 
teristic traits. 

OBaANIZATION. 

The  supreme  government  of  the  institution,  under  the  General  Assem- 
bly, is  vested  in  a  rector  and  visitors,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  four  years.  They  are  nine  in 
number,  three  being  selected  from  the  Piedmont  division  of  the  State, 
in  which  the  University  is  situated,  and  two  from  each  of  the  other  grand 
divisions.  The  visitors  elect  a  rector  from  amongst  themselves,  and 
the  style  of  the  corporation  is  declared  to  be  "  The  Bector  and  Visitors 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,'^  They  are  required  to  meet  at  the  Uni- 
versity at  least  once  a  year,  and  as  much  oftener  as  cin;umstances  re- 
quire ;  and  to  submit  to  the  General  Assembly  an  annual  report  setting 
forth  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  institution. 

The  board  of  visitors,  thus  constituted,  is  declared  by  law  to  be 
charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  University;  with  the  appointment  of  as  many  professors  as  it  shall 
deem  proper  ]  with  the  power  to  prescribe  the  duties  of  each  professor, 
and  the  course  and  mode  of  instruction  ]  and,  with  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  the  visitors,  may  remove  any  professor. 
It  is  also  empowered  to  appoint  a  bursar  and  proctor,  and  to  employ 
any  other  agents  or  servants,  to  regulate  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  students,  and  generally,  in  respect  to  the  government  and  man- 
agement of  the  University,  to  make  such  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
expedient,  not  being  contrary  to  law. 

Under  the  general  direction  of  this  board,  and  subject  to  its  regula- 
tions, the  afbirs  of  the  ftistitution  are  administered  immediately  by  the 
faculty  and  its  chairman.    The  faculty,  as  a  body,  exercises  th^  judicial 
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fonctions  incident  to  the  administration  of  the  University,  in  respect  to 
stadents  and  the  sabord  inate  ofiGicers,  and  is  empowered  also  to  make 
general  rules  for  the  government  of  those  persons,  provided,  of  course, 
they  shall  be  consistent  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  board  of 
visitors,  and  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  chairman  is  selected  an- 
nually, by  the  board  of  visitors,  from  among  the  professors,  and  dis- 
charges most  of  the  functions  usually  devolved  upon  a  president,  being 
for  the  time  the  chief  executive  of  the  University.  To  this  republican 
feature  of  rotation  in  the  office  of  chairman,  Mr.  Jefferson  attached  not 
a  little  importance.  The  system  is  not  without  its  disadvantages,  but 
its  benefits  decidedly  preponderate.  The  chairman  does  not  monopolize 
the  administration,  as  a  president  would  do,  but  each  professor,  feeling 
that  he  is  a  constituent  element  of  the  governing  body,  with  his  proper 
share  of  influence  in  shaping  its  destiny  and  fortunes,  is  animated  at 
once  by  a  sense  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  and  of  ambition  to  devote  his 
utmost  powers  of  thought,  care,  and  assiduous  effort  to  augment  its  use- 
fulness and  prosperity. 

The  professors  were  at  first  paid  in  part  by  salaries  ($1,000  a  year 
each),  and  in  part  also  by  fees  of  tuition  received  from  each  student 
who  might  attend  them  severally,  thus,  as  Mr.  Jefierson  conceived,  pre- 
senting to  each  at  once  the  most  natural  and  the  strongest  motive  to 
exert  himself  with  all  the  strenuousness  he  could  command  to  promote 
in  all  ways  the  efficiency,  and  consequently  the  success,  of  the  institu- 
tion. But  circumstances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  visitors,  and  of 
most  of  the  professors,  were  judged  to  require  a  departure  from  this 
plan,  and  for  some  years  past  each  professor  has  been  paid  a  salary  of 
$3j000p€r  annum^  which,  together  with  an  official  residence,  or  a  money 
equivalent  therefor,  constitutes  his  sole  emolument. 

SCHOOLS  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  contemplates  no  fixed  and  uniform  curricu- 
lum of  study  to  be  pursued  by  every  student  alike  without  discrimina- 
tion ;  but  each  distinct  branch  of  knowledge  is  assigned  to  a  separate 
^'school"  by  itself,  with  its  own  instructors;  and  in  these  several  schools, 
which  are  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  instructors  therein  (sub- 
ject only  to  the  board  of  visitors),  a  separate  degree  is  conferred,  de- 
nominating the  recipient  a  *<  graduate''  in  that  school,  and  in  a  few  cases 
carrying  with  it  a  title,  as  of  doctor  of  medicine,  bachelor  of  law,  civil  en- 
gineer, mining  engineer,  or  bachelor  of  scientific  agriculture.  The  Uni- 
versity may,  therefore,  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  collection  of  schoolsj  each 
devoted  to  a  special  subject,  but  under  a  common  government. 

This  plan  gives  ample  scope  to  the  just  ambition  of  each  professor, 
and  affords  a  strong  stimulus  to  each  to  advance  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment in  his  school^  in  point  as  well  of  accuracy  as  of  extent,  whilst  it 
holds  him,  besides,  to  an  undivided  responsibility  for  any  neglect  or  de- 
fault. It  admits  also,  and  contemplates,  an  indefinite  multiplication  of 
17030—2^0.  2 12 
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^'  schools,"  SO  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  the 
demands  of  society. 

Dr.  Dunglison,  afterwards  so  distinguished  in  the  medical  world  as 
an  author,  was  expected  to  teach  anatomy  and  medicine  merely  as  a 
branch  of  liberal  education.  But  in  1827  the  school  was  enlarged  to  a 
department,  organized  as  follows :  Bobley  Dunglison,  M.  D.,  professor 
of  physiology,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical 
jurisprudence ;  John  P.  Emmet,  M.  D.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  ma- 
teria medica ;  Thomas  Johnson,  M.  D,,  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and 
surgery. 

Two  other  schools  have  since  been  added  to  this  department ;  so  that 
its  organization  at  presept  embraces :  (1)  A  school  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  (2)  a  school 
of  physiology  and  surgery ;  (3)  a  school  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy ; 
(4)  a  school  of  anatomy,  materia  medica,  and  therapeutics;  and  (5)  a 
demonstratorship  of  anatomy. 

In  ISol  the  school  of  law  was  converted  into  a  department,  by  the 
creation  of  an  adjunct  professorship,  which,  in  1854,  was  made  a  full 
professorship;  so  that  thenceforward  in  the  department  of  law  there 
were,  and  are,  two  schools,  namely,  (1)  the  school  of  common  and  stat- 
ute law  and  (2)  the  school  of  constitutional  and  international  law,  equity, 
evidence,  and  the  law-merchant. 

In  1856  the  school  of  ancient  languages  was  divided  into  two  schools, 
namely,  (1)  the  school  of  Latin,  and  (2)  the  school  of  Oreek  and  of 
Hebrew. 

In  the  same  year  was  also  established  the  school  of  histoiy  and  gen- 
eral literature,  which,  however,  did  not  go  into  operation  until  the  1st  of 
October,  1857. 

In  1867  the  school  of  applied  mathematics,  with  ref&rence  especially 
to  engineering,  was  created  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  of  mathematics, 
and  has  since  (in  1869)  been  constituted  an  independent  school. 

In  the  same  year  was  instituted,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  school  of  chem- 
istry, the  school  of  technology  and  agricultural  science,  a  designation 
soon  after  changed  to  that  of  analytical,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
chemistry. 

In  1870,  by  means  of  a  munificent  endowment  of  $100,000,  derived 
from  the  liberality  of  Samuel  Miller,  Esq.,  of  the  county  of  Campbell, 
the  school  of  scientific,  experimental,  and  practical  agriculture  was 
created ;  since,  with  some  change  of  subjects,  denominated  the  school 
of  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany. 

In  1882,  by  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  Leander  J.  McCormick,  Esq., 
a  native  of  Virginia  but  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt, 
Esq.,  of  New  York,  and  of  a  number  of  other  friends  of  learning  and  of 
the  University,  the  means  were  provided  to  maintain,  and  there  was  in- 
stituted^ the  school  of  practical  astronomy,  in  connection  with  tjie  Lean- 
der McCormick  Observatory. 
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lu  1879  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran  added  to  his  previous  noble  benefactions 
to  the  University  the  gift  of  $50,000,  wherewith  to  endow  a  school  of 
natural  history  and  geology,  which  was  instituted  accordingly. 

In  1882  was  established  the  school  of  the  English  language  and  liter- 
ature, which  necessitated  a  change  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school 
of  history  and  literature,  and  it  was  enacted  that  that  school  should 
thenceforward  be  known  as  the  school  of  historical  science. 

Thus  it  appears  that  since  1867  the  University,  maimed  and  enfeebled 
as  it  seemed  to  have  been  by  the  Civil  War  and  its  consequences,  has 
added  six  schools  of  great  value  to  the  thirteen  previously  existing,  and 
so  is  enabled  to  supply  the  largest  and  most  thorough  instruction  that 
the  advanced  requirements  of  the  country  and  the  times  can  demand. 

At  present  the  University  consists  of  nineteen  schools,  with  one  or  more 
instructors  in  each ;  of  these  schools,  twelve  are  academic  and  seven 
professional ;  and  of  the  twelve  academic  schools,  six  are  literary  and 
six  scientific.    Thus  arranged,  they  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X. 

XI. 

XIL 
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IB 
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rSchool  of  Latin, 

School  of  Greek, 

School  of  modem  langtlages, 

School  of  English  language  and  literatnre, 

School  of  historical  science, 

School  of  moral  philosophy. 

School  of  mathematics, 

School  of  natural  philosophy, 

School  of  general  chemistry. 

School  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry, 

School  of  natural  history  and  geology, 
^School  of  practical  astronomy. 


XIII.  ,£ 

XIV.  g 

XV. -g 

XVI.  S 

xvn.  I 

I 
xvm.  2 

XIX 


'  School  of  physiology  and  surgery, 
School  of  anatomy  and  materia  medica, 
School  of  medicine,   obstetrics,   and  medical 
Jurisprudence. 
I  School  of  common  and  statute  law, 
School  of  constitutional  and  international  law, 

mercantile  law,  evidence,  and  equity, 
School  of  mathematics  applied  to  engineering. 
,  School  of  agriculture,  zoology,  and  botany. 


Medical    department, 
^    Including  also  chem- 
istry and  pharmacy. 


1 


Law  department,  engi- 
neering department. 

Agricultural      depart-, 
ment. 


Students  attend  as  many  of  the  schools  as  they  think  fit,  paying  a  tu- 
ition fee  for  each ;  but  in  order  to  insure  that  every  student  shall  have 
his  time  sufficiently  occupied,  no  one  can  attend  less  than  three,  without 
leave  from  the  faculty.  In  this  feature  is  seen  Mr.  Jefferson's  character- 
istic confidence  in  the  capacity  of  individuals  to  determine,  each  for  him- 
self, what  is  best  for  him.  He  thought  it  safe  to  submit  to  the  j  udgment 
of  each  student  and  his  friends,  the  choice  of  subjects  best  adapted  to 
the  cast  of  his  mind  and  to  his  views  in  life.  The  system  is  certainly 
liable  to  some  grave  objections,  but  it  is  specially  adapted  to  a  univer- 
sity as  distinguished  from  a  college^  and  the  results  have  upon  the  whole 
proved  eminently  favorable.    Oustom  recommends  a  general  order  or 
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succession  of  stadies,  which  experience  has  approved ;  but  if  one,  from 
pecaliar  circumstances,  is  led  tx)  prefer  a  different  course,  he  is  ^ee  to 
pursue  it.  One  of  the  chief  advantages,  however,  is  found  in  the  effect 
on  the  several  schools,  in  stimulating  the  professors  having  them  in 
charge  to  unceasing  progress.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  of  late 
many  institutions  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States  have 
remodelled  their  methods  in  accordance  with  this  example. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

It  is  only  within  a  recent  period  that  scholarships  have  existed  in  the 
University.  The  design  in  instituting  them  is  to  encourage  sound  and 
advanced  learning  by  assisting  the  poor  to  attain  to  it,  and  by  stimnlat- 
ing  those  to  attempt  it  to  whom  such  pecuniary  aid  is  not  indispensable 
and  yet  welcome.  Such  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  ever  since 
the  revival  of  learning  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  led  to  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  western  Europe,  of  great  institutions  of  education. 
The  colleges  in  the  English  universities  were  devised  to  this  end,  and 
were,  indeed,  simply  endowed  boarding-houses,  with  a  provision  for  the 
"fellows,"  who  were  admitted  to  share  their  beneficence  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  by  the  enhancement  in  value  of  the  lands  bestowed  upon 
them,  has  become,  in  modern  times,  extremely  munificent 

At  present  there  are  in  the  University  four  classes  of  scholarships, 
namely:  (1)  University  scholarships,  (2)  free  scholarships,  (3)  Miller 
scholarships,  and  (4)  alumni  scholarships. 

(1)  University  scholarships  are  supplied  by  the  University  itself.  They 
are  eleven  in  number,  and  entitle  the  successful  candidates  at  a  com- 
petitive examination  to  prosecute  the  studies  of  one  session  at  the  Uni- 
versity without  the  payment  of  matriculation  or  tuition  fees,  and  are 
open  to  new-comers  from  all  the  States  at  the  beginning  of  each  aca- 
demic year,  which  at  present  is  October  1st. 

Of  these  eleven  scholarships  five  are  in  the  academic  department,  and 
two,  severally,  in  the  departments  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  engineer- 
ing. The  examination  is  uniform  for  all,  and  embraces  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  and  English.  In  order  to  secure  positive  attainments,  the 
right  is  reserved  to  reject  any  papers  that  do  not  reach  the  standard  re- 
quired for  a  distinction  at  the  final  examination  in  junior  Latin,  junior 
Greek,  and  junior  mathematics,  and  do  not  show  a  competent  acquaint- 
ance with  the  grammatical  and  rhetorical  structure  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

(2)  Free  scholarships. — The  board  of  visitors  in  1882  founded  three 
free  scholarships,  to  be  called,  respectively,  the  Corcoran  scholarship, 
the  McOormick  scholarship,  and  the  Yanderbilt  scholarship,  in  com- 
memoration of  three  of  the  principal  benefactors  of  the  University,  the 
appointments  to  be  made  by  them  respectively,  or,  if  they  decline,  by 
the  faeulty.  Each  scholarship  admits  the  beneficiary  to  the  University 
in  all  the  departments,  professional  as  well  as  academic,  free  from  the 
payment  of  matriculation  and  tuition  fees. 
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(3)  Miller  scholarships. — The  agricaltural  department  having  been 
foanded  upon  the  liberal  benefaction  of  Samuel  Miller,  three  scholar- 
ships have  been  institnted  in  that  department,  and  named  from  the 
founder,  Miller  scholarships.  The  emolument  belonging  to  each  is 
9333.33^,  and  they  are  bestowed  upon  such  as  upon  competitive  exam- 
inations appear  to  be  the  most  worthy. 

(4)  Alumni  scholarships, — These  scholarships  are  founded,  some  by 
the  Society  of  Alumni,  and  some  by  individuals.  The  emolument  at- 
tached to  them  is  various,  and  the  appointments  to  them  rest  with  the 
persons  who  founded  them,  or  with  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Society  of  Alumni. 

DURATION  OF  THE  SESSION  AND  OF  THE  VACATION. 

• 

The  session  extends  from  the  1st  day  of  October  to  the  Wednesday 
before  the  4th  day  of  July,  with  no  break  or  holiday  during  that  period 
(Sundays  of  course  excepted),  save  only  one  day  at  Christmas.  There 
is  no  remission  of  college  exercises  even  on  Saturday,  the  school-boy's 
immemorial  weekly  hoi  iday.  The  number  of  working  days  in  the  session 
is  therefore  about  two  hundred  and  thirty-two,  which  exceeds,  it  is  be- 
lieved, the  number  of  working  days  in  any  collegiate  institution  in  the 
world. 

The  vacation  is  of  about  three  mouths'  duration,  extending  from  the 
Wednesday  before  the  4th  of  July  to  the  1st  of  October. 

THE    LOCAL  ARRANGEMENT    AND  EQUIPMENT  OF    THE    UNIVERSITY. 

According  to  its  original  design,  the  University  buildings  were  dis- 
posed in  four  parallel  ranges,  which,  it  se^ms,  it  was  contemplated  should 
be  extended  indefinitely  in  both  directions,  as  occasion  might  require, 
although  the  configuration  of  the  ground  seems  hardly  adapted  to  such 
a  scheme.    Their  present  length  is  about  600  feet  each. 

The  eastern  and  western  ranges  look,  respectively,  towards  the  east 
and  west,  and  front  upon  a  broad  street,  which  makes  the  circuit  of  the 
University.  They  consist  of  onestory  dormitories  for  students,  with 
an  arcade  running  along  the  front,  of  some  12  feet  in  width,  the  outer 
wall  of  which  consists  of  a  series  of  arches,  exhibiting  a  not  nnpleas- 
ing  eflTect,  reminding  one  of  the  cloisters  of  a  monastery.  This  long 
range  of  low  structures  is  broken  by  wide  alleys,  giving  access  to  the 
two  interior  ranges,  and  is  relieved  further  by  dwellings  which  rear 
their  roofs  somewhat  higher  than  the  dormitories,  and  were  originally 
meant  to  serve  as  hotels  or  boarding-houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  students,  to  which  use  two  of  them,  much  enlarged,  are  still  ap- 
plied, whilst  one  is  the  residence  of  a  professor,  another  of  the  proctor, 
and  two  others  are  society  halls. 

The  two  interior  range9  front  upon  a  grassy  lawn,  shaded  by  trees, 
and  about  200  feet  wide.  They  also  consist  of  one- story  dormitories  for 
students,  broken  by  the  above-mentioned  alleys  communicating  with  the 
east  and  west  ranges  respectively,  and  agreeably  relieved  by  five  houses 
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in  each  range,  the  dwellings  of  as  many  professors,  the  fronts  of  which 
display  considerable  regard  to  architectural  effect;.  In  the  front  of  the 
dormitories  and  of  the  professors'  hoases  is  a  continaoas  colonnade  of 
abont  12  feet  in  width,  taking  the  place  of  the  arcade  of  the  east  and 
west  ranges,  the  arches  being  replaced  by  handsome  colamns,  which 
support  a  roof,  nearly  flat,  over  the  paved  walk  below,  the  whole  sur- 
mounted by  an  iron  balustrade,  and  affording  a  communication  in  the 
upper  story  between  the  professors'  houses  on  each  side. 

At  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  two  lawn-ranges  stands  the  Bo- 
tunda,  a  structure  modelled  nearly  after  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  about 
70  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  in  height  to  the  bottom  of  the 
dome,  which  rises  about  20  feet  above  the  body  of  the  building.  It  is 
adorned  with  a  very  striking  and  classical  marble  portico  in  front, 
reached  by  stone  steps  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  portico,  and 
contains  on  the  ground  and  second  floors  four  handsome  elliptically 
shaped  lecture-rooms,  and  on  the  third  floor  a  circular  library-room  cov- 
ering the  whole  area  of  the  building,  with  two  galleries  between  the 
floor  and  the  dome  extending  quite  around  the  capacious  circle,  and 
supported  by  graceful  Oorinthian  columns.  Accommodation  is  thus  af- 
forded for  about  42,000  volumes,  which  is  the  present  extent  of  the 
library.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  slowly  as,  with  the  slender  rev- 
enues of  the  O'niversity,  the  books  increase,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
some  additional  provision  for  their  safe-keeping  and  accessibility. 

This  library  hall,  itself  a  remarkably  handsome  apartment,  is  graced 
by  a  statue  in  marble  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  executed  by  Gait,  the  Virginia 
artist.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  represents  the 
great  statesman  in  a  costume  modelled  after  that  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  wear,  the  needful  flowing  drapery  being  supplied  by  a  cloak 
flung  over  the  shoulders.  Tbe  pedestal  bears  the  following  inscription, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  that  prepared  by  himself  for  his  tomb : 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

author  op 

The  Declaration  of  Asieeican  Independence  j 

Op  the  Statute  of  Virginia  foe 

Religious  Freedom; 

AND 

Father  op  the  XJniveksity  of  Virginia. 

Born 

April  2d,  1743,  O.  S.; 

Died 

July  4,  1820. 
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The  colamas  of  the  hall  also  are  adorned  by  a  namber  of  portraiti^, 
among  which  are  those  of  General  Bobert  E.  Lee  and  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  one  of  the  chief  benefactors  of  the  institation. 

The  buildings  thns  far  described  constitnte  all  belonging  to  the  TTbi- 
rersity  at  the  beginning.  Bat  as  soon  as  the  Medical  School  became 
the  Medical  Department,  it  was  Indispensable  to  provide  therefor  addi- 
tional lectare- rooms,  an  anatomical  theatre,  and  a  dissecting  hall,  which 
were  accordingly  erected  opposite  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
west  range. 

The  need  of  still  additional  lectare-room  accommodation  led,  in  1851- 
53,  to  the  erection  of  a  building  in  rear  of  the  Botunda,  and  connected 
with  it  by  a  porch,  corresponding  in  architectural  design  with  that  in 
front,  and  terminating  towards  the  northeast  in  a  like  porch.  This 
bailding  is  about  100  feet  long  by  54  wide,  and  the  connecting  and  ter- 
minal i)orche8,  of  about  30  feet  each,  make  the  whole  additional  struct- 
ure extend  some  160  feet  towards  the  northeast  The  ground  and 
second  floors  of  this  building,  and  also  the  fourth  floor,  an  attic,  are 
occupied  by  lecture-rooms,  and  rooms  for  the  safe  keeping  of  the 
costly  apparatus  belonging  to  the  school  of  natural  philosophy;  the 
third  floor,  corresponding  wirh  the  second  in  the  Botunda,  and  imme- 
diately connected  therewith,  is  taken  up  with  the  extensive  public 
hall,  used  upon  commencement  and  other  similar  occasions,  capable  of 
seating,  apon  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries,  about  twelve  hundred 
persons. 

In  this  hall,  occupying  the  greater  part  of  one  extremity  of  it,  is  a 
copy,  made  by  Baize,  of  BaphaePs  famous  painting  of  <'  The  School  of 
Athens,"  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  be  the  germ  of  an  art  gallery  at 
some  future  day. 

In  1854-55  a  comfortable  house  was  erected  by  general  subscription 
for  the  residence  of  the  chaplain,  and  a  short  time  atlerwards  (in  1855- 
56),  also  by  general  subscription,  a  hall  for  the  use  of  the  Temperance 
Association,  which  has  for  many  years  existed  amongst  the  students  of 
the  University. 

In  1859  the  number  of  students  resorting  to  the  dniversity  had  so 
much  increased  (being  upwards  of  six  hundred),  as  to  make  additional 
accommodation  needful,  and  accordingly  a  row  of  six  buildings,  con- 
taining in  all  about  fifty  rooms,  was  constructed  to  the  southwest  of 
the  University,  distant  from  it  about  200  yards,  arranged  in  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  which  having  been  built  largely  from  the  proceeds  of  a  tract 
of  land  devised  to  the  University  by  the  will  of  Martin  Dawson,  Esq., 
received  the  designation  of  **  Dawson's  Bow." 

At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  in  1865,  the  situation  of  the  University 
seemed  well-nigh  hopeless.  Its  buildings  required  extensive  repairs, 
its  apparatus  needed  to  be  refitted,  and  its  revenues  were  virtually  an- 
nihilated. The  institution  was  much  endeared,  however,  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  and  as  a  place  of  liberal  and 
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thorough  edacation  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Soath  and  of  a 
great  part  of  the  West ;  and  the  faculty  and  visitors,  addressing  them- 
selves energetically  and  hopefully  to  the  work  of  rehabilitation,  with  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  Legislature,  experienced  a  success  so  gratify- 
ing as  to  warrant  an  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  professors,  and  a  conse- 
quent addition  to  the  buildings.  Thus  a  small  house,  once  occupied  by 
President  Monroe,  on  what  from  that  circumstance  has  been  denomi- 
nated '*  Monroe  Hill,"  at  the  extreme  northwestern  limit  of  ^<  Dawson's 
Eow,"  was  enlarged  and  otherwise  fitted  up  so  as  to  make  a  comfortable 
dwelling  for  a  professor,  whilst  a  new  and  handsome  residence  for  an- 
other was  erected  in  extension  of  the  same  line,  and  west  of  West-range, 
together  with  a  chemical  laboratory,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  appointed  in  the  United  States. 

In  1875-76,  by  the  munificence  of  Lewis  Brooks,  Esq.,  a  venerable 
and  honored  citizen  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  supplemented,  after  his  decease, 
by  the  liberality  of  his  brother  and  heir,  of  Prof.  William  B.  Kogers, 
and  others,  a  museum  of  natural  history  was  erected  and  equipped  in 
the  completest  manner,  so  as  to  afford  unsurpassed  facilities  for  illus- 
trating the  principles  taught  by  the  sciences  of  zoology,  botany,  min- 
eralogy, and  geology.  The  collections  are  large  and  have  been  selected 
solely  with  a  view  to  be  aids  in  teaching.  This  building,  which  is  of  a 
style  of  architecture  entirely  variant  from  the  previous  structures  of 
the  University,  is  much  admired.  It  is  placed  just  at  the  entrance  to 
the  institution,  and  has  its  interior  adorned  with  heads,  executed  in 
stone,  of  various  animals,  and  with  the  names,  also  in  stone,  of  the  great 
naturalists  of  the  world,  in  all  ages,  including,  on  the  front,  Aristotle, 
Linnaeus,  and  Cuvier;  on  the  rear,  Pliny,  Werner,  and  fiumboldt;  on 
the  north  or  right  side,  Hall,  Gray,  Audubon,  Agassiz,  Dana,  and  Rog- 
ers ;  and  on  the  south  or  left  side,  Lyell,  De  Gandolle,  Owen,  Darwin, 
St.  Hilaire,  and  Huxley. 

In  1880-81,  in  response  to  the  generous  invitation  of  Leander  J. 
McGormick,  Esq.,  of  Ghicago,  as  already  mentioned  in  this  sketch,  who 
proposed  to  contribute  for  the  purpose  the  refracting  telescope,  complete, 
estimated  at  $50,000,  the  lenterprise  of  establishing  an  astronomical  ob- 
servatory in  connection  with  the  University  was  set  on  foot,  and,  by 
the  singular  liberality,  as  before  stated,  of  William  H.  Vauderbilt,  of 
New  York  Gity,  and  an  additional  most  liberal  gift  from  Mr.  McGormick, 
and  by  the  contributions  of  many  other  friends  of  learning,  not  only 
was  an  endowment  fund  created  to  maintain  a  professor  of  astronomy, 
with  his  assistants,  and  to  defray  contingent  expenses,  but  also  to  erect 
the  observatory  building,  and  to  put  the  telescope  and  other  needful 
appliances  in  position,  the  University  itself  providing  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  the  professor  and  his  assistants  in  immediate  proximity  to 
the  observatory. 

These  buildings,  which  are  substantial  and  elegant,  are  situated  on 
"Observatory  Mountain,^  or,  as  it  is  more  recently  styled, "  Mount  Jef- 
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ferson,"  about  a  mile  southwest  of  the  University,  on  a  spot  selected  for 
such  a  stractnre  by  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  and  where,  indeed,  he  caused 
to  be  erected  a  small  building  for  the  purpose  of  an  observatory,  but 
which  was  never  used  nor  even  completed,  and  in  1859  was  pulled  down, 
and  the  material  composing  it  applied  to  other  purposes. 

This  description  of  the  equipment  of  the  University  for  its  great  work 
would  be  by  no  means  complete  without  reference  to  the  experimental 
farm,  which  occupies  a  considerable  portion  of  the  open  arable  land 
within  the  University  domain.  It  affords  to  the  students  of  agriculture 
opportunities  for  observing,  in  connection  with  the  scientific  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  the  subject,  most  of  its  practical  processes,  con- 
ducted in  the  most  careful  and  approved  manner,  under  thesupervision 
of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  by  a  skilled,  practical  farmer ;  and  also 
of  noting  the  structure,  character,  and  working  of  the  best  agricultural 
implements  and  appliances,  and  of  following  the  progress  and  methods 
of  the  experiments  always  going  on  under  the  same  intelligent  and 
skilled  direction. 

Summing  up  the  various  equipments  which  have  been  mentioned  un- 
der this  head,  they  may  be  enumerated  as  follows : 

(1)  Provision  of  dwellings  and  neceissary  grounds  for  professors ; 

(2)  Abundant  provision  of  lecture- rooms ; 

(3)  Sufficiency  of  lodgings  and  boarding-houses  for  students ; 

(4)  Costly  and  continually  enlarging  apparatus  for  the  school  of  nat- 
ural philosophy ; 

(5)  Costly  and  remarkably  complete  anatomical  illustrations ; 

(6)  A  laboratory  building  containing  a  well-equipped  chemical  labora- 
tory, capable  of  accommodating  some  seventy  students  in  chemical 
analysis,  a  very  complete  chemical  ai)paratus  for  general  chemistry,  a 
commodious  lecture  hall,  and  a  museum  of  industrial  chemistry,  the 
valuable  illustrative  collections  in  which  are  hardly  equalled  in  this 
country,  and  are  said  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe^ 

(7)  The  Lewis  Brooks  Museum  of  natural  history  and  geology,  with 
singularly  extensive  and  complete  illustrative  collections,  costing  in  the 
aggregate,  including  the  building,  no  less  a  sum  than  $86,000; 

(8)  The  Leander  McCormick  Observatory,  on  Mount  Jefferson,  about 
a  mile  from  the  University,  but  still  within  its  domain,  which  is  fully 
equipped  for  its  work,  with  the  great  refracting  telescope,  the  greatest, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  in  the  world,  and  with  other  suitable  in- 
struments and  appliances ;  and,  lastly, 

(9)  The  experimental  farm,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor  of 
agriculture,  affording  to  the  students  of  that  school  ample  illustra- 
tions of  all  manner  of  farming  operations,  and  of  the  best  agencies 
and  implements  for  conducting  them. 
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GIFTS  MADE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

1.  In  ltJl8.~A  gift,  by  general  contribntion,  to  '^  Central  College/' tbe  germ 

of  the  University,  of  about $40,000 

2.  In  1826. — A  gift  of  his  library,  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  the 

condition  of  his  estate  rendered  abortive. 

3.  In  1826.— A  gift  of  books  by  Mr.  Bernard  C^er,  of  Maryland,  estimated 

at,  say : 100 

4.  In  1831. — ^A  gift  of  bo(»ks  and  prints  by  Mr.  Christian  Bohn,  of  Richmond, 

a  brother  of  the  well-known  London  publisher,  estimated  at,  say......  500 

5.  In  1835. — A  gift  of  land  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Martin  Dawson,  realizing, 

when  sold,  about 14,000 

6.  In  1836. — A  gift  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Madison,  ex  President  of  the  United 

States,  of  a  part  of  his  library,  estimated  at 1,000 

7.  In  1855-56. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  parsonage  for  the 

residence  of  the  chaplain,  about 2,500 

8.  In  1855-56. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  temperance  hall, 

about 4,000 

9.  In  1856. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  procure  a  copy,  by  Baize,  of 

Raphael's  painting  of  ''The  School  of  Athens/'  about 4,000 

Total  of  gifts  prior  to  the  late  Civil  War $36, 100 

10.  In  1869-81. — Gifts  to  library  and  museum  of  industrial  chemistry,  esti- 

mated at  more  than 10,000 

11.  In  1869-81.— Gifts  to  library  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  $1,000 ; 

by  Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  of  New  York  City,  $500  ;  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Meigs, 

of  Philadelphia,  $100 1,600 

12.  In  1869-71.— Gift  of  *'  Thompson  Brown  Alumni  Scholarship."— Appoint- 

ment by  donor's  representative 2,000 

13.  In  1870-76.— Gifts  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington  City,  to  the 

chemical  department  and  to  the  University  library 6,000 

14.  In  1875-76.— A  gift  by  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  the  erec- 

tion and  equipment  of  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  geology 68;  000 

15.  In  1876-77. — Gifts,  for  the  completion  of  the  same  purpose,  by  Mr.  Brooks's 

brother  and  heir,  $4,000;  by  Prof.  William  B.  Rogers,  of  Boston,  for- 
merly professor  of  this  University,  $1,000 ;  and  by  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity, $1,000 6,000 

16.  In  1881-82. — Gifts  by  Mr.  Leandcr  J.  McCormick,  a  native  of  Rockbridge 

County  and  a  citizen  of  Chicago,  of  a  refracting  telescope,  esti- 
mated at  $50,000 ;  and  of  the  cost  of  the  observatory  building,  say 
$18,000 68,000 

17.  In  1883. — A  gift  by  the  late  Mr.  Isaac  Carey,  of  Richmond,  to  found 

scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  poor  and  deserving  young  men 7, 000 

18.  In  1884. — Gifts,  by  general  contribution,  to  erect  a  chapel  ($5,000  sup- 

plied by  the  extraordinary  liberality  of  a  lady  connected  with  the 
University)  15,000 

19.  In  1884.— A  gift,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Arthur  W.  Austin,  a  liberal- 

minded  citizen  of  Dedham,  Mass.,  in  remainder,  after  certain  life-in- 
terests, of  about 470,000 

$719, 700 

Orand  total  of  gifts,  (719^700,  of  \^hich  $653,600  have  been  given 
since  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War ;  indeed^  since  1869.  As  the 
$470,000  given  by  Mr.  Austin  will  not  be  available  for  a  nnmber  of 
years,  it  is  not  reckoned  amongst  the  fixed  endowments  yielding  income. 
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PERMANENT  AND  FIXED  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  permanent  and  fixed  endowments,  whence  the  University  de- 
rives a  present  revenue,  are  as  follows : 

1.  In  1836. — By  the  will  of  ex-President  MadisoD,  a  legacy  of  $1,500,  the  an- 

nual income  to  be  applied  to  the  library ;  income,  (90 31, 500 

2.  In  1859.~Price  of  land  leased  to  J.  L.  Maury,  tl|100 ;  .income,  |66 1, 100 

3.  In  1869.— Gift  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Campbell  County,  of 

$100,000,  to  endow  a  department  of  scientific  and  practical  agricult- 
ure; income,- $6,000  100,000 

4.  In  1S76.— Gift  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington  City,  of  $50,000,  to 

endow  the  existing  schools  of  moral  philosophy,  and  of  history  and 
literature;  income,  $3,000  50,000 

5.  In  1878. — Gift  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran,  of  Washington,  to  endow  a  new 

chair  of  natural  history  and  geology ;  income,  $3,000 50, 000 

6.  In  1878-81. — Gifts  amounting  to  $75,000,  by  sundry  liberal  friends  of  the 

University,  to  endow  the  directorship  of  the  observatory,  etc. ;  in- 
come, $4,780  75,000 

7.  In  1883. — Gift  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Douglas  H.  Gordon,  of  Baltimore,  of 

$5,000,  in  aid  of  the  library;  income,$300 5,000 

Aggregate  of  permanent  fund,  principal $*282, 600 

Income $17,236 

Of  the  foregoing  sum  of  $282,600,  permanent  and  fixed  f  ands,  about 
$2,600  hail  accrned  before  the  Civil  War.  The  residue  of  $280,000  has 
been  contributed  since  1869.  And  if  to  this  very  large  sum  be  added 
the  $653,600  mentioned  under  the  preceding  head,  it  appears  that  since 
1869  the  University  has  received  gifts  and  contributions  amounting  to 
$891,100 1  Thus  wonderfully  realizing,  even  in  a  period  ot  general  de- 
pression, the  anticipation  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  tor  the  promotion  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  people,  private  munificence  would  ere  long 
richly  supplement  and  eclipse  the  contributions  of  the  State. 

THE  ANNUAL  INCOME  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  annual  income  of  the  University  arises  from  sundry  sources,  some 
of  which  are  variable,  depending  on  the  number  of  students.  It  is  in- 
deed no  small  hinderance  to  its  growth  and  prosperity  that  so  large  a 
proportion  of  its  annual  receipts  is  derived  from  students,  and  imposes 
uDavoidably  a  considerable  tax  on  them,  instead  of  coming  from  fixed 
investments.  Some  of  the  wealthier  institutions  of  the  country  are  en- 
abled to  admit  pupils  at  lower  rates  of  expense  for  tuition  and  other 
charges,  and  thus  secure  the  advantage  of  numbers,  although  they  may 
be  possessed  of  no  more  educational  merit.  It  may  be  hoped  that  ere 
very  long  the  munificence  of  friends  of  learning  will  contribute  such  ad- 
ditional endowments  as  will  make  it  possible  for  the  University  to  lower 
its  present  necessary  charges. 

The  revenues  of  the  institution  may  be  stated  thus  : 

The  annuity  derived  fh>m  the  treasury  of  the  Commonwealth,  suhject  to  the 
condition  of  admitting  **  white  students  of  the  State  of  Virginia  over  the 
age  of  sixteen  years''  without  charge  for  tuition  in  the  academic  department.  f40, 000 
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Matiicnlation  and  library  fees  ($20  each  atadent),  sapposing  th^  number  of 

stadento  to  be  300 |G,000 

Infirmary  fees  ($7  each  student),  defraying  medical  attendance  and  nursing 

in  the  infirmary 2,100 

Fees  of  schools,  say  300  students 17,000 

Diploma  fees 1,600 

Rents,  hotels t^O 

Dormitories  occupied  by  students 4,578 

5,128 

Fines  and  contingent  receipts 110 

Income  from  fixed  and  permanent  investments : 

State  bonds  belonging  to  University 6,156 

Observatory  bonds 4,780 

Miller  fund 6,000 

Douglas  Gordon  fund 300 

17,236 


Total  annual  income  on  the  basis  of  300  students $89,147 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  ELECTIVE    SYSTEM   OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF   VIB- 

GINIA.! 

By  Pbofessob  J.  M.  Gaenett. 

[The  discussion  started  in  the  November  nnmber  [1885]  of  the  An- 
dover  Eeview  by  the  article  of  Professor  Palmer  on  "  The  New  Edu- 
cation" will  doubtless  be  continued  by  the  advocates  respectively  of 
the  curriculum  and  the  elective  system  of  education.  The  present  ar- 
ticle is  in  no  sense  polemic,  and  the  system  described  is  not  new.  This 
elective  system  has  been  in  operation  in  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
over  sixty  years.  Its  working  is  well  known  throughout  the  Soutli 
bat  it  is  not  so  well  understood  in  the  North,  and  discussions  of  the 
elective  system  of  education  have  grown  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  a  somewhat  different  form,  by  Harvard  University  in  recent 
years.  The  writer  has  thought  that  a  plain  and  simple  description, 
without  argument,  of  the  system  pursued  for  so  long  in  a  sister  univer- 
sity  may  not  be  without  interest  to  educators  who  are  seeking  to  find 
oat  the  best  way  to  attain  the  objects  which  we  all  have  in  view.  The 
saccess  which  has  attended  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  prom- 
inence which  its  alumni  have  attained  in  all  walks  of  life,  are  at  least  a 
testimony  to  the  suitableness  of  the  system  for  this  particular  institu- 
tion. 

This  article  was  prepared^  by  invitation,  for  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Educators,  which  met  at  New  Orleans  in  February,  1885,  dur- 
ing the  World's  Exposition,  and  has  already  appeared  in  the  proceed- 
iDgs  of  that  body  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. It  was  intended  to  show  the  inner  workings  of  the  University, 
and  as  a  supplement  to  a  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  pre- 
pared by  a  committee  of  the  faculty  as  a  part  of  the  University  exhibit 
in  the  Exposition,  and  containing  a  brief  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
University,  an  account  of  its  early  organization,  and  the  subsequent  ad- 
ditions to  its  subjects  and  means  of  instruction,  and  a  particularly  full 
account  of  its  local  arrangements,  endowments,  and  income.  Such  mat- 
ters are,  therefore,  not  described  in  this  article,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
present  organization  of  the  University  illustrates  the  working  of  its 
elective  system.  The  University  of  Virginia  was  the  first  institution  in 
the  conntry  to  adopt  this  system,  and  its  work  has  been  consistently 
done  on  the  lines  originally  laid  down,  the  question  of  changing  it  for 

^  Reprinted  from  the  Andover  Beview,  April,  1886. 
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any  other  having  never  even  been  mooted,  as  far  as  the  present  writer 
is  informed.] 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  first  opened  for  the  reception  of  stu- 
dents on  March  7, 1825,  so  that  it  may  now  be  said  to  have  completed 
its  period  of  middle  life,  and  to  have  attained  the  comparatively  vener- 
able age  of  sixty  years.  The  system  with  which  it  started,  then  alto- 
gether unique  in  this  country,  continues  to  be  the  system  at  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  many  changes  and  additions  which  have  since 
taken  place.  This  system  was  an  arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  in- 
struction taught  at  that  time  into  eight  separate  and  distinct  schools,  as 
they  are  technically  termed,  namely,  ancient  languages,  modern  lan- 
guages, mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history  (soon,  how- 
ever, limited  to  chemistry),  moral  philosophy  (including  mental  phi- 
losophy), anatomy  and  medicine  combined,  and  law.  These  eight 
schools  have  expanded  into  nineteen,  in  some  of  which,  besides  the  pro- 
fessor, there  are  assistant  instructors ;  and  of  these,  twelve  are  aeademio 
schools,  six  being  literary,  and  six  scientific  (though  two  of  the  latter 
are  attended  only  by  specialists),  and  seven  are  professional  schools, 
three  being  in  the  medical  department,  two  in  the  law,  one  in  the  en- 
gineering, and  one  in  the  agricultural.^  Each  of  these  schools  is  inde- 
pendent of  every  other  as  far  as  its  course  and  methods  of  instruction 
are  concerned.  The  professor  himself  is  the  sole  judge  of  the  special 
subjects  which  he  shall  include  in  his  course,  and  of  the  manuer  in 
which  he  shall  teach  those  subjects.  Within  the  limits,  then,  of  each 
particular  chair  there  is  the  greatest  freedom  allowed  in  the  selection 
of  subjects  and  arrangement  of  the  course.  One  of  the  cardinal  princi- 
ples of  German  university  organization,  Freiheit  des  Lehrens  (freedom 
of  teaching),  was  thus  initiated  in  this  country  sixty  yeara  ago. 

The  faculty,  as  a  whole,  consisting  of  the  professors  at  the  head  of 
each  school,  is  the  immediate  governing  body  of  the  University,  and 
controls  the  number  of  hours,  and  even  the  particular  hours,  which  are 
devoted  to  instruction  in  each  school ;  and,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  board  of  visitors,  representing  the  State  authoritj-,  directs  what 
honors  shall  be  awarded  in  a  part,  or  the  whole,  of  the  course  taught  in 
each  school,  and  what  schools,  in  whole  or  in  part,  shall  be  required  for 

^  These  Bcbools  are  now  desigaated  as  follows : 

Academic  Schools. — Literary  department. — Schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  modem  lan- 
guages, English  language  and  literature,  historical  science,  and  moral  philosophy 
(six).  Scientific  department — Schools  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  general 
and  industrial  chemistry,  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry,  natural  history  and 
geology,  and  practical  astronomy  (six). 

Professional  Schools. — Medical  department. — Schools  of  physiology  and  surgery, 
anatomy  and  materia  medica,  medicine,  ohstetrics  and  medical  jurisprudence,  and 
chemistry  and  pharmacy  [same  as  academic]  (four).  Law  department. — Schools  of  com- 
mon and  statute  law,  and  of  constitutional  and  international  law,  mercantile  law,  evi- 
dence, and  equity  (two).  Engineering  department. — School  of  mathematics  applied  to 
engineering  (one).  Agricultural  department.^  School  of  agriculture,  zoology,  and 
botany  (one). 
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the  academic  aad  professional  degrees  of  the  IJuiversity.  The  faculty 
is  presided  over  by  a  chairman,  appointed  annually  by  the  board  of 
visitors,  although  in  practice  the  same  professor  is  reappointed  as  often 
as  he  is  willing  to  undertake  the  onerous  duties,  which  no  one  desires 
to  undertake,  notwithstanding  the  additional  compensation.  Upon  the 
chairman  devolve  all  the  administrative  and  executive  duties  usually 
discharged  by  the  president  of  a  literary  institution,  but  his  power  is 
more  limited,  for  every  question  that  arises  outside  of  the  ordinary  ron- 
tiDe  must  be  referred  to  the  faculty,  and  be  decided  by  that  body. 
The  faculty  acts  usually  through  committees,  but  no  decision  of  a  com- 
mittee is  final  unless  approved  by  the  faculty.  This  feature  of  the  Uni- 
versity system  is  thought  by  some  to  be  open  to  objections,  and  the  more 
common  organization,  with  a  president  at  the  head  of  the  institution,  is 
considered| in  some  respects,  better;  but  the  plan  has  been  found  to  work 
well  in  practice;  it  is  thought  to  place  more  responsibility  upon  the  in- 
dividual professor,  and  it  is  at  least  an  open  question  whether  a  different 
organization  would  be  better  for  this  particular  institution.  Moreover, 
it  was  a  pet  idea  of  Mr.  Jefferson's,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  annual 
election  of  a  rector  magnificus  in  the  German  universities,  and  we  are 
told  in  a  paper  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Minor,  written  thirty  years 
ago,  that  '^  Mr.  Jefferson  attached  not  a  little  importance  to  this  repub- 
lican feature  of  rotation,  insomuch  that  at  the  very  last  meeting  of  the 
board  [of  visitors]  before  his  death  [in  1826]  Mr.  Wirt,  then  Attorney- 
General  of  the  United  States,  having  been  appointed  professor  of  law 
and  president  of  the  University,  Mr.  Jefferson,  while  expressing  his 
hearty  concurrence  in  Mr.  Wirt's  appointment  to  the  chair  of  law,  en- 
tered upon  the  minutes,  with  his  own  hand,  so  strong  a  protest  against 
the  creation  of  the  office  of  president  that,  upon  Mr.  Wirt's  declining, 
the  proposition  was  never  renewed."^  But  though  the  rotation  existed 
in  the  early  days  of  the  University,  no  professor  having  then  held  the 
office  more  than  two  years  in  succession,  this  ceased  forty  years  ago, 
and,  as  already  stated,  it  is  customary  for  the  board  of  visitors  to  re- 
elect the  same  professor  as  often  as  he  is  willing  to  retain  the  office. 
Another  feature  of  the  organization  of  the  faculty  deserves  notice,  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  no  distinction  whatever  between  the  professors  tn 
the  academic  and  in  the  professional  departments.  They  all  meet  on 
an  equal  footing  as  one  body,  and  questions  relating  to  each  depart- 
ment are  decided  by  the  whole  body.  The  division  of  the  philosophical 
faculty,  which  has  recently  agitated  the  German  universities,  has  not 
yet  been  suggested  here,  even  so  far  as  relates  to  a  separation  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  schools,  but  each  professor  avails  himself  of 
whatever  light  may  be  thrown  upon  the  subject  under  discussion  by 
any  one  of  his  colleagues.  This  tends  to  prevent  narrowness,  to  avoid 
considering  the  claims  of  one  school  or  department  separate  from  the 
rest,  and  to  give  force  to  a  decision  of  the  faculty  as  that  of  the  whole 
l>ody,  and  not  of  a  fractional  part  of  it. 

i  Jefferson  and  Cabell  Correspondence,  Appendix  Q,  p.  519. 
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1><»  bMtfd  of  visitors  has  beea  referred  tx>  as  the  highest  aathority  of 
th^  rniversity.  This  board  consists  of  nine  members,  appointed  every 
t;>ar  TV>a»  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
tiin^*  from  the  Piedmont  region,  in  which  the  University  is  situated, 
And  two  from  each  of  the  other  three  grand  divisions  of  the  State,  the 
Valley,  Southwest  Virginia,  and  the  Tide-water  region.  In  the  hands 
of  this  board  are  lodged  all  powers  usually  exercised  by  boards  of  trus- 
tees, and  especially  the  control  of  the  finances  of  the  University, 
although  in  respect  to  these  the  faculty,  at  the  close  of  each  session, 
through  one  of  its  committees,  prepares  for  its  annual  report  a  state- 
ment of  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  ensuing  session, 
witli  8uch  suggestions  as  it  may  think  proper  in  respect  to  expenditures 
for  special  purposes,  which  statement  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  board  of 
visitors  in  authorizing  the  disbursements.  This  board  is  required  by 
hiw  to  make  to  the  Legislature  an  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the 
University.  The  University  receives  from  the  State  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  $40,000,  in  return  for  which  it  is  required  to  admit,  free  of 
i^luirge  for  tuition  in  the  academic  schools,  all  Virginia  students  sixteen 
;v  ours  of  age  who  pass  an  elementary  examination  for  admission  into 
the  respective  schools  which  they  desire  to  attend,  or  who  present  cer- 
tilUuites  of  satisfactory  attainments  from  some  college  or  preparatory 
Nohool.  The  limit  of  age  has  heretofore  been  eighteen  years,  but  this 
wtis  changed  by  the  Legislature  in  1884  of  its  own  motion. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  organization  of  the  University  as  re- 
gards its  subjects  of  instruction  and  its  governing  bodies,  let  us  con- 
Hider  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  for  whose  benefit  the  University 
Is  established,  and  see  how  it  affects  them.  A  student  who  enters  the 
University  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  at  such  an  age  as  to  know  what 
he  wishes  to  study,  or  to  have  had  directions  from  his  parents  to  pursue 
certain  subjects  of  study.  This  is,  of  course,  true  with  respect  to  profes- 
sional students,  whose  average  age  on  entrance  is  over  twenty -one  years, 
and  it  is  presumed  to  be  true  with  respect  to  academic  students.  The 
average  age  of  these  students  on  entrance  is  about  nineteen  years,  so  that 
tlie  x)resumption  is  reasonable.^  The  entering  student  finds  at  least  ten 
academic  schools  open  for  his  selection,  three  of  which  he  is  required  to 
enter,  unless  he  is  of  age  or  has  his  parents'  authority  to  enter  a  less  num- 
ber. Sometimes  as  many  as  four  are  entered,  in  whole  or  in  part;  but 
it  is  seldom  advisable  for  a  student,  and  especially  a  first-year  student, 
to  enter  more  than  three.  Cases  frequently  occur  where  a  student  has 
taken  up  more  studies  than  he  can  attend  to,  and  therefore  applies  to 
the  faculty  for  permission  to  drop  some  one  school.  If  the  student  is  a 
candidate  for  a  titled  degree,  he  will  find  these  schools  grouped  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  for  that  degree,  but  the  order  in  which 
lie  sball  take  up  the  specified  schools  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  selection. 
The  schedule  of  hours  is  to  some  extent  a  limitation  upon  his  selection, 

^  See  tlie  table  ou  next  paj(e. 
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s8y  of  coarse,  studenta  can  not  enter  the  same  year  schools  of  which  the 
lecture  hoars  conflict.  If  the  stadeot  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  titled  de* 
gree.  he  may  select  any  three  schools  he  pleases;  there  is  absolntely  no 
restriction  npon  his  choice  bat  that  necessarily  imposed  by  the  schedule 
of  lecture  hoars.  Thas  another  principle  of  German  aniversity  organ- 
ization was  introdnced  into  this  coantry  at  the  inception  of  the  Univer- 
sity  of  Virginia,  sixty  years  ago,  that  is,  Freiheit  des  Lemena  (freedom 
of  learning).  As  is  well  known,  this  is  termed  the  elective  system  in 
distinction  from  the  curriculum  system,  and  it  has  been  gradually  intro- 
duced into  many  of  oar  higher  institutions  of  learning.  But  the  mis- 
take has  been  made^  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  introducing  it  into  many  of 
oar  lower  institutions  of  learning  also.  We  are  told  by  Prof.  Charles 
F.Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  in  an  article  on  "Southern  Col- 
leges and  Schools,"  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  October,  1884*  (p. 
548),  that  "at  least  thirty  five  Southern  colleges  and  universities  have 
adopted  this  system,  following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia." I  am  inclined,  however,  to  agree  with  the  president  of  Tnlane 
University,  who  is  quoted  in  the  above  article  as  sayiog  (p.  551):  "It 
is  just  as  demoralizing  for  a  college  to  invade  the  domain  of  trae  ani- 
versity  work  as  for  a  preparatory  school  to  attempt  to  be  a  college;" 
and  again :  "While  I  approve  of  the  *  elective  system'  for  real  nniver- 
sities,  I  regard  its  application  to  colleges  and  schools  as  a  misfortane." 

TahU  of  ages  offivt-year  students  in  tke  University  of  Virginia  far  session  1884-85. 
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The  elective  system  as  it  prevails  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  which 
has  never  known  any  other  system,  has  been  often  misunderstood.  It 
has  been  sometimes  imagined  that  the  University  of  Virginia  confers  a 
titled  academic  degree  for  any  combination  of  studies  that  the  stndent 
himself  may  select,  provided  that  he  fulfils  the  requirements  of  the 
written  examinatious.  This  is,  of  course,  an  entire  mistake.  There  is 
attached  to  each  school  the  degree  of  graduate  in  that  school,  conferred 
on  completion  of  the  entire  course  taught  in  that  school,  which  is  tested 
by  means  of  rigid  written  examinations,  on  which  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  attain  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  questions. 
A  stndent  who  has  received  this  diploma  of  graduation  in  Latin,  say,  i» 
entitled  to  call  himself  ^^  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
Latin;"  and  so  for  all  other  schools.  In  some  schools,  where  the  sub- 
jects are  capable  of  divisioo,  the  degree  of  proficient  is  similarly  con- 
ferred on  completion  of  certain  specified  partial  courses  in  these  schools, 
and  in  a  few  schools  the  attainment  of  two  such  ])roficiencies  on  distinct 
subjects  constitutes  graduation  in  the  school.  These  degrees,  however, 
are  not  titled  degrees.  The  requirements  for  titled  degrees  are  strictly 
specified.^  In  some  of  these  degrees  there  is  no  option  possible,  but 
certain  fixed  requirements  are  made,  which  the  student  must  fulfil  if  he 
wishes  the  particular  degree;  in  others  option  is  permitted  within  very 
narrow  limits;  and  in  only  one — ^the  recently  established  degree  of  bach- 
elor of  philosophy — does  the  option  vary  to  the  extent  of  one-half  of 
the  academic  schools  of  the  University,  graduation  in  five  schools,  any 
three  of  thesix  literaryandanytwoofthefour  scientificschools,beingre- 
quisite  for  the  attainment  of  this  degree,  which  is,  to  my  mind,  more  con- 
sonant with  the  genius  of  the  elective  system  and  of  a  university  than  any 
other  one  of  the  bachelor's  degrees.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  University  of  Virginia  are  stricter  with  respect  to  subjects 
for  the  titled  degrees  than  those  of  many  institutions  which  still  retain 
the  curriculum  system ;  which  fact,  combined  with  the  high  standard 
requisite  for  graduation  in  each  school,  will  account  for  the  small  num- 
ber of  titled  degrees  conferred  by  the  University.  In  respect  to  titled 
degrees,  there  is  another  point  which  deserves  mention.  The  B.  A.  de- 
gree is  not  preliminary  to  the  M.  A.  degree,  as  in  most  institutions ;  it 
is  merely  a  degree  conferred  for  lower  attainments.  A  student  may 
attain  the  M.  A.  degree  without  ever  having  received  the  B.  A.  degree, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  without  ever  having  studied  some  of  the  subjects 
specified  for  the  B.  A.  degree,  as  in  this  last  a  limited  substitution  is 
allowed.  Again,  a  student  may  receive  the  B.  A.  degree  and  never 
attain  the  M.  A.  degree,  for  it  is  not  conferred  in  course^  but  only  after 
graduation  in  the  specified  schools.  The  two  degrees  have,  then,  no 
relation  to  each  other,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  M.  A.  degree  was 
established  in  1831,  seventeen  years  before  the  institution  of  the  B.  A. 
degree,  the  only  degree  originally  instituted  being  that  of  graduate  in  a. 

^  For  these  see  Annual  Catalogue. 
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iehool^  which  may  be  called  the  basis  of  all  degrees.    Jast  here  I  may 
be  permitted  to  correct  a  slight  error  into  which  Prof.  0.  F.  Smith  has 
fallen,  in  the  article  above  referred  to,  with  reference  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  M.  A.  degree  in  the  University  of  Virginia.    There  is  no 
BQch  '<  stndent  pnblic  opinion  "  which  <^  holds  stndents  to  a  certain  order 
of  studies"  {I  c,  p.  549)  as  that  with  which  the  University  is  credited. 
I  presume  none  would  be  more  surprised  than  the  students  themselves 
to  hear  that  such  ^^  pnblic  opinion  "  was  reported  to  exist.    The  illus- 
tration given — namely,  that  ^^  a  student  who  had  taken  French  and 
Spanish  as  the  two  modern  languages  for  his  [M.  A.]  degree  found,  after 
he  bad  gotten  his  certificates  of  proficiency  [read,  diplomas  of  graduor 
turn],  that  student  public  opinion  regarded  no  other  modern  language  as 
an  equivalent  for  German  for  the  M.  A.  degree,  and  he  therefore  took 
German  in  addition,"  must  have  been  based  on  misinformation  as  to 
the  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  degree.    From  1832,  when  graduation  in 
the  school  of  modern  languages  was  first  required  for  the  M.  A.  degree, 
to  1859  the  student  was  at  liberty  to  take  any  two  of  the  four  modem 
languages  taught  for  his  M.  A.  degree.    In  1859  the  requirement  of 
French  and  German  as  the  two  modern  languages  necessary  for  this  de- 
gree was  made  obligatory,  and  has  so  continued  ever  since.    It  is  the 
faculty,  under  approval  of  the  board  of  visitors,  that  regulates  the  re- 
quirements for  all  degrees  at  the  University  of  Virginia  as  at  other 
institutions,  and  no  ^'  stndent  public  opinion  ^  affects  these  or  con- 
cerns itself  in  any  way  with  the  order  of  studies  that  any  student 
chooses  to  pursue.    As  already  stated,  if  the  student  is  a  candidate 
for  a  tiOed  degree,  he  finds  the  requirements  strictly  specified;  if  not, 
he  is  at  liberty  to  study  any  subjects  he  pleases,  and  the  only  con- 
cern of  the  faculty  is  to  see  that  his  time  is  fully  occupied,  which  is 
sought  to  be  effected  by  the  requirement  that  he  must  enter  at  least 
three  schools,  unless  special  circumstances  exempt  him  from  it,  and 
that,  having  entered  these  schools  of  his  own  choice,  he  attends  the 
lectures  regularly  and  discharges  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him.    If 
the  student  is  a  candidate  for  any  titled  degree,  he  will  find,  also,  that 
no  limit  of  time  is  specified  for  its  attainment;  this  depends  entirely 
upon  bis  ability  to  fulfil  the  requirements.    Of  nine  M.  A«  graduates 
of  1884,  the  time  of  attendance  ^t  the  University  varied  from  three 
years  to  six,  the  usual  time  being  three  and  four  years.    The  one  6.  S. 
bad  attended  for  two  years,  and  the  one  B.  A.  for  six  years.    (I  should 
add  that  the  last  was  a  professor's  son,  who  had  entered  quite  young — 
only  fifteen  years  of  age— and  had  therefore  gone  very  slowly  through 
the  course.)    In  like  manner  graduation  in  a  school  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  time  of  attendance.    While  a  student  who  is  well  prepared 
may  graduate  in  a  particular  school  the  first  year,  another  may  take 
several  years  to  accomplish  graduation ;  and  cases  have  occurred  where 
a  student  has  attended  the  Senior  class  of  the  same  school  for  three 
years  and  still  failed  to  graduate.    As  there  is  no  annual  promotion 
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from  class  to  class,  as  in  a  cnrricalum,  the  element  of  time  does  not 
enter,  and  a  student  may  accomplish  his  coarse  fast  or  slow,  according 
to  his  inclination  and  ability.  The  same  standard  is  set  for  all,  and  it 
must  be  reached  regardless  of  time.  There  is  also  no  entrance  exami 
nation,  except  for  Virginia  students  who  desire  free  tuition — and  this  is 
of  a  very  elementary  character  in  each  school — so  that  no  student  is 
rejected  for  lack  of  preparation.  Upon  the  student  himself  rests  the 
responsibility  of  undertaking  the  courses  prescribed.  In  the  schools  of 
Greek  and  mathematics  there  are  three  classes — Junior,  Intermediate, 
and  Senior ;  and  in  those  of  Latin,  modern  languages  (that  is,  in  French 
and  in  German),  and  natural  philosophy,  there  are  two  classes — Junior 
and  Senior,  and  the  student  enters  whichever  one,  after  consultation 
with  the  professor,  he  finds  himself  prepared  for ;  but  only  those  who 
complete  the  course  of  the  Senior  class  can  apply  for  graduation  in  the 
school. 

The  class-work  during  the  year,  consisting  of  the  preparation  of  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  textbooks,  the  writing  of  exercises  in  the  languages, 
and  the  preparation  of  the  notes  taken  from  the  oral  lectures  of  the 
professor,  is  by  no  means  all  of  the  student's  work.  In  all  the  language 
classes  certain  authors  are  assigned  to  be  read  privately,  from  which 
reading  of  the  Senior  classes  one  of  the  pieces  for  translation  in  the 
graduation  examination  is  usually  taken,  the  other  being  taken  from 
the  classical  writers  of  the  language  at  will.  The  pieces  for  translation 
in  the  gradnation  examination  are  never  taken  from  what  has  been  read 
in  the  class-room.  It  was  formerly  customary  to  leave  to  the  student 
himself  the  selection  of  his  private,  or  extra,  reading,  both  pieces  for 
translation  in  the  examination  being  taken  from  the  classical  writers  of 
the  language  at  will,  but  now  the  so-called  <<  parallel  reading"  is 
assigned  by  the  professor  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  and  the 
student  reads  it  from  time  to  time  during  the  year.  In  the  mathemat- 
ical classes  extra  problems  are  assigned  for  solution  each  week,  or  even 
each  day,  so  that  the  student's  original  power  for  this  kind  of  work  is 
continually  tested.  In  some  other  schools  a  course  of  parallel  reading 
in  connection  with  the  subjects  studied^-or  corresponding  private  work 
in  addition  to  that  of  the  classroom — is  assigned,  the  object  being  to 
^encourage  the  habit  of  private  study  along  with  the  preparation  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  text-book  or  a  certain  quantity  of  lecture  notes  from 
day  to  day.  The  proper  preparation  of  this  last  also  is  tested  by  careful 
questioning  at  each  lecture  on  the  portion  of  the  text-book  assigned 
and  on  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  lecture. 

The  student's  presence  at  each  lecture  is  ascertained  by  a  regular 
roll-call,  and  if  his  absences  reach  as  many  as  three  during  the  month 
in  any  one  school  without  valid  excuse,  his  name  is  reported  to  the  fac- 
ulty, and  he  is  admonished  to  be  more  particular  in  attendance.  Also, 
the  number  of  times  that  he  has  absented  himself  from  lectures  in  each 
school,  and  a  brief  statement  as  to  how  he  is  doing,  are  entered  upon 
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the  monthly  report  regularly  rendered  to  his  parents.  A  student  who 
is  persistently  idle  and  neglectful  of  admonition,  or  whose  conduct  is 
deserving  of  severe  censure,  is  usually  informed  at  the  close  of  the 
session  that  his  presence  during  the  following  session  will  be  dispensed 
with;  or,  in  flagrant  cases,  his  parents  are  requested  to  with- 
draw him  forthwith.  It  may  be  truthfully  said  that  cases  of  this 
kind  seldom  arise,  and  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  institution  in  the 
country  enjoys  greater  immunity  from  bad  conduct  on  the  part  of  its  stu- 
dents than  the  University  of  Virginia.  Every  student  is  treated  as  a 
gentleman,  he  respects  himself  as  such,  and  conducts  himself  accord- 
ingly, and  cause  for  censure  very  seldom  arises.  Supposing  that  the 
student  has  applied  himself  to  his  studies,  and  maintained  a  good  class- 
standing  during  the  year,  which  is  determined  by  the  regularity  of  his 
attendance  at  lectures  and  by  the  judgment  of  the  professor  as  to  the 
student's  answers  in  the  class  questioning — ^for  there  is  no  marking 
system  in  vogue  in  the  University — he  presents  himself  for  the  written 
examinations.  These  ow^ur  twice  during  the  year,  in  February  and  in 
June, and  in  some  schools  the  two  examinations  count  as  of  equal  value, 
being  on  different  portions  of  the  course,  while  in  others  the  whole  stress 
is  laid  on  the  final  examinations.  The  professor  endeavors  in  these  ex- 
aminations by  a  series  of  questions,  some  of  which  often  require  lengthy 
answers,  to  test  thoroughly  the  student's  knowledge.  A  list  of  exami- 
nation questions  is  often  very  deceptive;  so  much  depends  upon  the 
character  and  extent  of  the  answer  required,  and  even  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  examiner.  While  the  professor  in  each  school  sets  the  ques- 
tions and  examines  the  papers,  two  other  professors  along  with  him 
constitute  the  committee  of  examination  for  that  school,  and  any  ques- 
tion that  may  arise  relative  to  the  examination  or  to  the  student's 
papers  is  decided  by  the  committee  and  not  by  the  professor  alone. 
The  examinations  for  graduation  last  usually  from  six  to  eight  hours  on 
each  subject,  though  sometimes,  in  the  case  of  students  who  write 
slowly,  they  may  extend  to  ten  hours  or  more.  They  are  seldom  limited 
to  a  shorter  period  than  six  hours,  so  that  a  student  is  not  required  to 
write  against  time ;  he  is  given  a  full  opportunity  to  state  what  he 
knows,  even  if  he  may  think  slowly.  As  already  stated,  he  must  attain 
three-fourths  of  the  total  value  of  the  questions,  or  he  fails  of  graduation, 
and  in  the  professional  schools  the  standard  is  higher,  being  four-fifths 
in  the  medical  department,  and  five-sixths  in  the  law  department.  Each 
student  appends  to  his  examination  paper  a  pledge  that  he  has 
^*  neither  given  nor  received  any  assistance  during  the  examination," 
which  pledge  is  most  rigidly  observed  as  apointof  honor  by  all  the  stu- 
dents. Ihavenever  known  personally  of  but  one  violation  ofthispledge, 
and  in  that  case  a  committee  of  his  fellow-students  waited  upon  the  of- 
fender and  informed  him  that  he  must  leave  the  University,  which  he  did 
forthwith.  I  have  heard  that  a  few  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  University,  which  were  similarly  treated.    Here  it  is  "  stu- 
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deut  pablic  opinion  "  that  regulates  the  matter  and  sets  the  tone  of  the 
PniverBity.  A  violation  of  the  examination  pledge  may  not  even  reach 
the  ears  of  the  faculty,  but  is  dealt  with  by  the  students  themselves. 
It  is  simply  an  impossibility  for  any  faculty  to  regulate  this,  and  it 
must  be  left  to  the  honor  of  the  students.  The  University  of  Virginia 
is  not  peculiar,  however,  in  this  respect,  for  the  same  tone  and  practice 
exist  in  other  institutions  in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  States,  and  have 
extended  to  the  preparatory  schools  also.  They  may,  too,  exist  in  in- 
stitutions  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  but  as  to  this  I  am  no 
so  well  informed. 

Thus  by  means  of  class  teaching  and  private  study  during  the  year,  and 
rigid  written  examinations  at  the  close,  the  University  of  Virginia  en- 
deavors to  secure  thoroughness  of  attainment  on  the  part  of  its  students. 
A  diploma  of  graduation  in  any  school  is  an  evidence  that  the  student 
has  worked  hard  on  the  subjects  taught  in  that  school,  and  has  come  up 
to  the  standard  required,  whether  he  bas  spent  one,  two,  or  three  years 
in  obtaining  his  diploma.  A  titled  degree  is  evidence  that  the  student 
has  accomplished  such  hard  work  in  several  specified  schools,  and  as 
the  M.  A.  degree  requires  graduation  in  more  schools  than  any  other, 
it  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  highest  honor  of  the  University. 

There  have  been  established,  however,  recently,  doctorates  of  letters, 
science,  and  philosophy,  which  require  that  a  student  who  has  obtained 
the  corresponding  bachelor's  degree,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  last,  the  de- 
gree of  B.  A.,  or  of  B.  Ph.,  shall  pursue  post-graduate  courses  in  two 
schools  of  his  own  selection  out  of  those  in  which  he  has  graduated.  His 
proficiency  in  these  courses  is  tested  by  theses  and  examinations,  and 
while  no  limit  of  time  is  fixed,  it  is  estimated  that  the  completion 
of  the  postgraduate  courses  will  require  at  least  two  years  of 
study  after  attainment  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  The  candidate's 
thesis  must  show  independent  research  in  the  subject  of  his  selection, 
and,  on  approval,  must  be  printed.  The  effort  is  thus  made  by  means  of 
the  doctorates  to  encourage  and  reward  specialization.  Tho  system  has 
been  in  operation  too  short  a  time  as  yet  to  produce  results,  but  there 
are  now  certain  students  pursuing  post-graduate  courses  who  will  apply 
for  the  doctorate  in- due  time.* 

It  deserves  to  be  added  here  that  no  honorary  degree  is  conferred  by 
the  University  of  Virginia.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  any  one 
of  its  graduates  who  writes  a  titled  degree  after  his  name  has  worked 
hard  for  it,  and  has  attained  on  the  written  examinations  the  standard 
requisite  for  graduation  in  the  several  schools  specified  for  that  degree. 

In  order  not  to  prolong  this  paper  to  too  great  length,  it  remains  to 
notice  briefly,  in  conclusion,  the  character  of  the  preparation  necessary 

*  The  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  was  conferred  for  the  first  time  in  1885,  and  it 
was  in  that  year  also  decided  to  recognize  the  B.  A.  degree  from  other  reputable  insti- 
tntions  as  a  preliminary  to  thisdoctorate,  the  requirement,  however,  of  graduation  in 
the  two  selected  schools  of  the  Uniyersity  being  still  maintained. 
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for  academic  students  to  enter  the  University  of  Virginia  profitably. 
Professional  stadents^  of  course,  being  over  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
will  enter  with  whatever  preparation  they  may  have  been  able  to  ac* 
quire,  and  will  profit  accordingly.  From  the  average  age  of  entrance  of 
the  academic  students,  already  stated  as  about  nineteen  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  they  have  attained  greater  maturity  of  mind  than  the  first- 
year  students  of  many  institutions  of  learning,  and  their  preparation 
should  correspond. 

In  several  schools  of  the  University  no  previous  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  taught  is  required,  and  a  student  may  enter  these  schools 
\t^ithout  further  preparation  than  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  a  good 
common  English  education,  such  as  the  highest  grade  of  public  schools 
can  supply,  for  the  teaching  begius  with  the  elements  of  Ihe  subject,  as 
in  chemistry,  for  example,  or  moral  philosophy;  but  some  maturity  of 
mind  is  requisite  in  order  to  profit  by  the  courses  taught.    In  judging 
of  this  preparation,  then,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  those  subjects 
which  the  preparatory  schools  profess  to  teach,  namely,  Latin,  Greek, 
mathematics,  French,  and  German,  if,  indeed,  these  last  can  be  rightly 
added.     I  wish  I  could  add  English  also,  but  as  yet  the  courses  in 
English  are  so  nleagre  and  so  varied  in  the  preparatory  schools  that  one 
can  not,  for  the  large  majority  of  students,  count  upon  more  than  in- 
strnction  in  the  ordinary  English  grammar,  and  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  composition  and  rhetoric.    There  ^re  some  important  ex- 
ceptions to  this  statement,  but  I  think  that  I  speak  rightly  as  regards 
tlie  English  course  taught  in  the  great  majority  of  preparatory  schools 
in  the  South,  which  is  the  chief  constituency  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  possibly  in  the  jSforth  and  West ;  but  of  these  I  ppeak  under 
correction.    In  my  judgment  the  great  want  in  most  of  our  preparatory 
schools  is  a  thorough  course  in  English  parallel  with  the  courses  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  mathematics,  and  of  equal  importance.    We  are  not  so  de- 
ficient in  good  preparatory  schools,  at  least  in  Virginia,  ps  one  would 
infer  froo  a  letter  of  Prof.  W.  M.  Baskervill,  of  Vanderbilt  Univer- 
sity, printed  in  the  Nation  of  December  18, 1884  (No.  1016),  in  which, 
after  enumerating  five  schools  by  name — one  in  North  Carolina,  one  iu 
Tennessee,  and  three  in  Virginia — he  adds:  ^'All  the  rest  of  the  South 
can  not  add  five  more  such  schools  to  this  list."    I  would  beg  leave 
to  say  that  I  can  easily  add  from  Virginia  alone  <^five  more  such 
schools"  and  over,  whose  course  is  equally  as  high  in  grade  as  that  of 
those  mentioned,  and,  in  fact,  a  colleague  informed  me  that  he  could 
coant  fifteen.    But  these  schools  have  not  yet  established  full  and 
thorough  courses  in  English  equal  in  extent  and  importance  to  their 
coarses  in  classics,  mathematics,  and  modern  languages,  though  I  look 
hopefully  for  this  to  come  in  time,  even  if  something  else  must  '^  go  by 
the  board."    While  our  schools  are  doing  good  work,  and  sending  up 
some  students  every  year  prepared  to  enter  the  Senior  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity, they  are  not  now  equal  in  numbers,  nor,  perhaps,  in  the  grade 
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Of  their  work,  to  the  schools  in  what  was  ^<  the  golden  age  "  for  Yirgioia 
preparatory  schools,  and  for  the  University — the  decade  from  1^50  to 
1860.    Then  there  were  at  least  a  half  dozen  schools  in  the  State  whose 
namber  of  boarding  pnpils  varied  from  sixty  to  a  hundred,  and  several 
others  with  a  less  namber,  all  preparatory  to  the  University,  and  draw- 
ing their  pnpils  from  all  parts  of  the  Soath.  The  University  daring  this 
period  was  in  its  most  flourishing  condition,  having  for  at  least  six 
years  snccessively  over  six  hundred  students  in  attendance,  nearly  foar 
hundred  of  whom  were  academic  students,  coming  from  all  of  the  South- 
em  States  from  Maryland  to  Texas.    Almost  all  of  these  preparatory 
schools  either  were  conducted  by  graduates,  usually  M.  A.'s  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  drew  their  principal  teachers  from  it.  Having  been  educated 
in  one  of  these  schools  and  having  taught  in  another,  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  preparation  afforded,  as  anil- 
lustration  of  the  school  course.    In  the  school  attended  we  had  been  read- 
ing for  three  years  the  higher  Latin  and  Greek  authors — others  having 
been  previously  studied — of  which  I  recall,  in  Latin,  Tacitus  and  Juve- 
nal, Plautus  and  Terence,  Cicero's  Letters,  and  Tusculan  Disputations ; 
and,  in  Greek,  Euripides,  Sophocles, Thucydides,  and  Theocritus,  and  we 
had  written  weekly  exercises  in  Latin  and  Gre^ek  composition,  retranslat- 
ing into  these  languages  apiece  of  English  translated  from  some  classi- 
cal author  J  we  had  studied  trigonometry  and  surveying,  analytical 
and  descriptive  geometry,  and  the  class  succeeding  ours  studied  also 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus ;  we  had  pursued  a  French  course 
during  the  three  years,  reading  lastly  Eacine  and  Moli^re,  and  writing 
weekly  exercises.    I  do  not  now  recall  any  English  studies  pursued, 
except  spelling,  which  was  rigidly  insisted  on  for  the  whole  school,  and 
composition  and  declamation ;  for  the  time  of  English  was  not  yet.    I 
can  not  say  that  all,  or  even  a  majority,  of  the  students  entering  the 
University  eojoyed  this  amount  of  preparation,  but  it  was  not  any  too 
much  for  entering  the  Senidr  classes  in  the  respective  schools,  and  any 
student  who  desired  to  graduate  the  first  year  in  the  schools  named 
must  have  had  somewhat  equivalent  preparation,  even  if  he  had  not 
read  quite  as  much  Latin  and  Greek.    I  speak  of  <* Senior  classes"  and 
of  "  graduation  the  first  year,"  because  a  student  may  enter  the  lower 
classes  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  modern  lan- 
guages with  very  much  less  preparation,  or  he  may  even  enter  the 
Senior  classes  and  profit  by  the  instruction  given ;  but  he  will  not  grad 
uate  the  first  year.    Comparing  the  courses  taught  in  these  schools  of 
the  University  now  with  those  taught  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  should 
say  that  graduation  in  Latin  and  mathematics  is  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult now  than  it  was  then ;  in  Greek  and  modern  languages  it  is  about 
the  same.    The  preparatory  schools  have,  therefore,  now  a  somewhat 
harder  task  thkn  they  had  then,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  they  fulfil  it  as  well,  but  I  may  be  mistaken.    Educa- 
tion in  Virginia,  if  not  in  the  whole  South,  does  not  seem  to  have  re* 
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covered  from  the  great  cataclysm,  notwithstanding  twenty  years  have 
elapsed,  and  a  new  generation  has  come  on  the  scene.  The  University  of 
Yirginia  is  certainly  now  mnch  better  equipped  for  its  work  than  ever 
before.  Its  thirteen  schools  of  1860  have  expanded  to  nineteen ;  it  pos- 
sesses a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  musenm  of  natural  history  and 
geology  of  extraordinary  value;  its  gifts,  endowments,  and  appropria- 
tions are  greater  than  at  any  former  period ;  and  it  has  just  been  pro- 
vided with  an  endowed  observatory,  and  a  refracting  telescope  equal  to 
any  in  this  country  and  excelled  by  few  in  Europe.  Tbat  its  students 
are  not  as  numerous  as  formerly,  is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  two  causes — 
the  one,  perfectly  just  in  itself  and  not  to  be  regretted  but  in  its  effect, 
that  other  Southern  States  are  building  up  their  own  institutions,  and 
are  educating  for  themselves  the  students  whom  Virginia  formerly  edu- 
cated for  them ;  in  this  they  are  wise,  and  are  to  be  congratulated,  and 
no  lover  of  education  would  wish  to  see  them  take  one  step  backward ; 
the  other  cause  is,  I  fear,  not  so  creditable  to  our  people  as  a  whole, 
and  here  I  include  Yirginia,  as  well  as  other  Southern  States ;  it  is, 
that  there  is  not  as  great  a  desire  for  higher  education  as  there  once 
was;  our  people  have  been  occupied  with  their  material  interests,  and 
have  starved  their  minds;  young  men  are  growing  up  all  around  us 
with  a  mere  smattering  of  education,  but  as  it  is  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  enter  upon  an  agricultural,  manufacturing,  mercantile,  or  com- 
mercial life,  they  are  satisfied;  education  costs  money  and  postpones 
the  time  for  making  money,  and  we  are  content  to  do  without  it  But 
««the  three  K's"  will  not  suffice;  the  education  given  in  our  public 
schools  is  very  desirable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  these  schools  should,  by 
all  means,  be  extended;  but,  if  we  are  content  to  stop  there,  it  will  not 
answer;  we  can  never  rear  a  cultured  community  on  the  rudiments  of 
learning;  we  can  never  take  the  position  we  once  occupied  in  the  states- 
manship of  this  great  country,  nor  even  hold  our  own,  if  our  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  neglected. 

The  so-called  ^'  New  South "  has  developed  in  many  ways,  has  ex- 
panded prodigiously,  from  a  material  point  of  view,  and  has  extended 
the  blessings  of  elementary  education  to  a  much  larger  number  than 
ever  before.  But  I  question  seriously  whether,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  there  are  as  many  young  men  now  seeking  a  higher  educa- 
tion as  there  were  in  1860.^  Some  who  write  about  the  condition  of 
education  in  the  South  previous  to  186()  do  not  know  what  was  the  real 
condition  of  affairs.  They  do  not  reflect  tbat  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning  in  each  State,  and  the  private  schools  preparatory  to  them,, 
were  generally  well  attended,  and  that  the  character  of  the  liberal 
education  supplied  by  them  was  in  no  whit  inferior,  if  it  was  not  supe- 

^ThlB  view  is  expressed  also  in  two  tbonghtfal  and  well-written  articles  on  **  Edu- 
cation  in  the  Soath,''  which  appeared  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate  of  Jan- 
uuy  24  and  31,  1865,  bat  the  anonymons  writer  is  rather  pessimistic  in  regard  to 
education  not  only  in  the  South,  bat  in  the  whole  country. 
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rior,  to  what  it  is  dow.  While  we  have  broadened,  we  have  not  deep- 
«ned.  Lack  of  private  means,  doubtless,  has  had  much  to  do  with  this, 
but  as  material  interests  have  progressed,  this  lack  is  being  gradually 
supplied.  The  caution  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  now  most  needed  by 
the  people  of  the  South  is  not  to  let  regard  for  material  interests  over- 
ride consideration  of  intellectual  growth.  Mind  must  rule/  and  mind 
must  have  the  opportunity  of  being  developed  to  its  highest  capacity 
if  we  would  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  world. 
Our  higher  institutions  of  learning  must  be  cherished,  not  only  sap- 
ported  from  the  public  funds,  but  aided  by  private  benefactions,  and 
especially  sustained  by  receiving  for  education  the  sons  of  all  who  can 
afford  to  send  their  sons  to  be  educated.  With  much  increased  facili- 
ties for  instruction,  the  colleges  and  universities  should  not  lack  stu- 
dents, for  whom  these  facilities  are  provided.  Higher  education  should 
be  at  least  as  highly  appreciated  now  as  it  was  by  our  fathers,  or  the 
result  will  inevitably  be  seen  in  the  career  of  our  sons.  We  can  not 
afford  to  neglect  the  higher  education,  for,  if  we  do,  it  will  undoubtedly 
react  upon  the  lower,  and  we  shall  stand  before  the  world  a  half-edu- 
cated people,  regardless  of  our  most  important  interests.  Moreover,  we 
can  never  contribute  our  share  to  the  literature  of  the  world  unless  we 
lay  the  foundation  broad  and  deep.  Writing  novels  and  works  in  the 
negro  dialect  is  not  contributing  to  the  highest  forms  of  literature. 
Does  any  of  this  ephemeral  literature,  or  all  of  it  together,  deserve  to 
be  placed  beside  the  papers  which  emanated  from  the  statesmen  of  the 
past,  or  the  speeches  with  which  the  halls  of  legislation  once  resounded! 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Let  us  realize  that  the  higher  education 
must  be  maintained,  and  that  we  must  take  advantage  of  it  if  we  would 
be  an  educated  people;  that  there  is  a  higher  life  than  the  mere  material, 
and  that  making  money  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man. 

This  sketch  of  the  way  in  which  the  University  of  Virginia  is  en- 
deavoring to  do  its  part  towards  securing  that  thoroughness  in  the  higher 
education  which  is  so  essential  to  success,  is  offered  as  a  contribution 
to  the  general  educational  work  in  this  country,  and  especially  as  a 
plain  description  of  one  modest  phase  of  that  work. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY'  OF  THE  HISTORY  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 

OF  VIRGINIA. 

By  the  Editor. 


ORIGINAL  SOURCES. 

Memoir,  Oorrespondence,  etc.,  from  the  papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Raqdolph.  4  volumes,  8vo.  Charlottesville, 
1829. 

The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  being  his  Autobiography,  Cor- 
respondence, etc  Published  by  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Con- 
gress on  the  Library.  From  the  original  manuscripts  in  the  Department 
of  State,  edited  by  H.  A.  Washington.  9  volumes,  8vo.  Washington, 
1853-54. 

The  above  are  the  best  sources  of  information  concerning  the  origin  of  Jeffer* 
son's  educational  ideas  and  his  early  plans  for  the  development  of  a  uni- 
versity in  his  native  State.  Here  will  be  found  his  correspondence  with  M. 
Piotet  upon  the  project  of  transferring  the  Geneva  faculty  to  Virginia ;  also 
his  letters  to  M.  Dnpont  de  Nemours,  Dr.  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  and  many 
other  gentlemen,  whose  advice  Jefferson  sought  upon  educational  questions. 
In  Jefferson's  complete  works  will  be  found  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  which 
contain  valuable  historical  references  to  his  first  plans  for  transforming 
William  and  Mary  College  into  a  university,  and  to  his  original  bills  for 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  public  education. 

The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  edited  by  Jared  Sparks. 

These  contain  the  interesting  correspondence  between  Washington  and  Jeffer- 
son respecting  the  project  for  a  French-Swiss  university  in  Virginia,  a  proj- 
ect which  undoubtedly  had  great  influence  upon  both  of  these  Virginians 
in  shaping  their  schemes  for  national  and  State  education. 


^The  writer  had  substantially  completed  this  bibliography  when  that  excellent 
bibiiographioal  work  appeared,  the  Bibliotkeca  Jefferaoniana :  A  List  of  Books  Written 
by  or  Relating  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  by  Hamilton  Bullock  Tompkins  (New  York  and 
London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  350  copies  printed.  The  writer's  purpose  in  the  pres- 
ent Bibliography  is  educational,  and  specifically  concerns  the  University  of  Virginia, 
bot  be  gladly  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Tompkins  for  so  comprehensive  and  com- 
plete a  Bibliotkeca  Jeffenoniana.  Such  coUections  of  historical  material  with  regard 
to  other  American  statesmen  wonld  prove  of  great  service  to  students  and  specialists. 
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The  Writings  of  James  Madison. 

The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  these  writings  are  very  important  for  an  under- 
standing  of  the  historical  and  political  significance  of  the  UniyeiBity  of 
Virginia.  Madison  was  one  of  the  original  board  of  visitors  and  one  of 
Jefferson's  most  valned  advisers  in  the  direction  of  the  institntioDy  espe- 
cially in  the  matter  of  political  ednoation.  He  and  Jefferson  agreed  upon 
and  prescribed  text-books  npon  the  science  of  government.  Both  men 
wished  to  keep  the  University  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Federalists. 

Sundry  Documents  on  the  Subject  of  Public  Education  for  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Published  by  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  Literary 
Fund.    Richmond,  1817. 

With  this  invaluable  publication  the  documentary  history  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  begins.    It  was  the  discovery  and  acquisition  of  this  pamphlet 
of  78  pages  in  an  antiquarian  book-store  at  Baltimore  which  first  led  the 
writer  to  an  interest  in  the  educational  history  of  Virginia.    The  collection 
of  ''Sundry  Documents"  was  issued  through  the  political  influence  of  Ca- 
bell as  a  means  of  propaganda  for  the  university  idea,  which,  in  the  year 
1817,  first  began  to  influence  the  Virginia  Legislature.    The  collection  con- 
tains Jefiferson's  bill  for  the  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  revisers  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly  in  the  year  1776.    'This  is  the  historical  corner-stone  of 
Jefferson's  university.  The  writer  has  called  particular  attention  to  this  bill 
in  the  preceding  monograph.    Note  also  Jefferson's  original  bill  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  of  William  and  Mary  College,  which  was  to  be  the  roof 
and  crown  of  a  system  of  popular  education.    The  next  great  land-mark  in 
the  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  Jefferson's  letter  to  Peter  Carr, 
September  7,  1814.    It  represents  a  complete  break  from  the  idea  of  trans- 
forming WiUiam  and  Mary  College  into  a  State  university,  and  takes  a 
ftesh  departure  in  the  proposed  development  of  Albemarle  Academy  into  a 
,  college  or  university.    This  letter,  which  contains  Jefferson's  educational 
platform,  w^as  published  by  Cabell  in  the  Bichmond  Enquirer,  and  marks 
the  first  introduction  of  the  new  idea  into  the  public  mind.     Then  follow 
all  the  legislative  documents,  such  as  the  report  of  the  president  and  direc- 
tors of  the  literary  fund  to  the  General  Assembly  in  December,  1816,  a  re- 
port which  marks  the  entrance  of  Jefferson's  educational  ideas  into  poli- 
tics.   The  correspondence  between  Governor  Nicholas  and  the  leading 
educators  of  the  country  upon  a  system  of  public  education  for  Virginia, 
and  also  Mercer's  bill  **  for  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  academies, 
colleges,  and  an  university,"  are  of  considerable  historical  interest.    All 
of  these  Sundry  Documents  have  been  digested  in  the  preceding  mono- 
graph.   Although  the  pamphlet  was  printed  by  the  managers  of  the  literary 
fund  and  ''distributed  among  the  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth"  of  Vir- 
ginia, yet  it  is  not  likely  to  have  survived  in  any  considerable  number  of 
copies.    Friends  of  education  in  Virginia  who  happen  to  own  these  ''  6un« 
dry  Document's,"  one  of  the  primary  sources  of  the  higher  educational  his- 
tory of  that  State,  would  do  well  to  present  the  pamphlet  to  public  libra- 
ries and  institutions  of  learning  for  preservation. 

Proceedings  and  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  University  of 
Virginia,  presented  December  8, 1818.  Richmond,  1818. 

This  document  is  quite  as  important  as  the  one  just  mentioned,  for  it  is  the  re- 
port of  the  Rockfish  Gap  Commission,  which  decided  that  the  University 
of  Virginia  should  be  established  upon  the  site  of  Jefferson's  "  Central 
College."    The  commission  was  a  brilliant  idea,  first  suggested  to  the  Leg- 
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islatare  by  Mr.  Cabell.  It  was  appointed  by  the  Governor,  wbo  favored 
Jefferson's  project,  from  the  senatorial  districts  of  the  State.  Some  of  the 
best  men  in  Virginia  assembled  at  Rockfish  Gap,  a  pass  through  the  Blue 
Ridge  to  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  in  August,  1818,  and  there  oame under  the 
persuasive  influence  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  convinced  the  commission,  by 
maps  and  ingenious  diagrams,  that,  of  all  competitors  for  the  University, 
the  region  of  Charlottesville  was  nearest  the  geographical  centre  and  near- 
est the  centre  of  white  population.  The  idea  of  centrality  and  the  educa- 
tional foundations  already  laid  by  Jefferson  carried  the  day  in  opposition 
to  Lexington  and  Staunton.  Jefferson  prepared  a  most  elaborate  report, 
containing  his  entire  philosophy  of  education,  from  the  primary  school  to 
the  university.  '  The  original  printed  document  has  never  come  to  the  eye 
of  the  present  writer,  but  he  has  found  a  printed  copy  in  the  Analectio 
Magazine,  VoL  XIII,  pp.  103-116,  Phihidelphia,  1819.  To  this  magazine  Jef- 
ferson's friend  Dr.  Cooper,  the  first  professor  in  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  a  contributor.  For  example,  see  his  review  of  Count  Destutt  Tracy's 
Political  Economy,  in  the  March  number,  1819,  pp.  177-191.  The  book  was 
a  translation  from  the  French,  which  Jefferson  had  caused  to  be  made  and 
published.  This  Analectio  Magazine  was  evidently  one  of  the  means  of 
contemporary  propaganda  for  Jefferson's  ideas.  The  report  of  the  Rockfish 
Gap  Commission  is  also  reprinted  in  the  Early  History  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  a  valuable  documentary  collection  described  below. 

Early  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  as  contained  in  the  Let- 
ters of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Joseph  O.  Cabell,  hitherto  nnpablished, 
etc    Bichmond :  J.  W.  Randolph.  1856. 

This  is  a  documentary  history  of  the  University,  and  by  far  the  most  important 
work  which  has  <ever  appeared  upon  the  subject.  The  work  contains  Jef- 
ferson's extensive  correspondence  with  Cabell,  some  of  which  **  unpnb* 
lished  "  material  may  also  be  found  in  Jefferson's  Writings,  with  Cabell's 
name  unfortunately  omitted.  The  above  volume  contains  ateo  the  published 
records  of  the  trustees  of  Albemarle  Academy,  of  the  visitors  of  Central 
CoUege,  and  to  a  limited  extent  of  the  visitors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. Jefferson's  most  important  educational  reports  and  the  early  acts  of 
legiriation  for  the  University  are  also  to  be  found  in  this  invaluable  col« 
lection,  for  the  use  of  which  the  writer  is  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Pro- 
fessor B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 

Session  Acts  of  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

These  contain,  in  the  most  authentic  form,  thefhndamentallaw  and  subsequent 
legislation  of  Virginia  with  respect  to  her  University.  The  legal  regula- 
tions of  the  institution  and  the  various  appropriations  made  firom  time  to 
time  for  its  benefit,  are  all  recorded  here,  and  are  indexed  under  the  head  of 
"  University." 

Codes  of  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  various  codified  editions  of  the  statutes  of  Virginia  afford  the  student  a 
convenient  r^um6  of  the  permanent  law  affecting  the  University  and  the 
interests  of  higher  education. 

The  Annual  Beports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors,  published  by  the  State 
of  Virginia. 

*  Sets  may  be  found  in  Richmond  and  in  the  library  of  the  University. 

Catalogues  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

A  bound  set,  from  the  first  session  in  1825  down  to  the  present,  is  preserved  in 
the  University  library. 
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MaDuscript  Records  of  the  Board  of  Visitors. 

From  May  5, 1817,  to  April  7,  lii26,  these  records  are  written  in  Jefferson's  own 
hand.  From  October  2,  1826,  to  July,  1828,  they  are  in  the  hand  of  Nicholas 
P.  Trist. 

Manascript  Catalogue  of  the  University  Library,  by  Jefferson. 

This  is  the  only  mannscript  in  Jefierson's  own  hand  that  could  he  found  in  the 
University  library.  The  catalogue  gives  additional  evidence  of  Jeffer- 
son's attention  to  details  in  the  organization  of  his  University.  There 
are  catalogued  2,436  volumes,  described  by  Jefferson  as  1  grand  folio, 
168  folio,  388  4to,  1,609  8vo,  2,270  12mo.  Jefferson  classified  the  library 
as  follows:  (1)  Ancient  history ;  (2)  Modem  history  (foreign);  (3)  Brit- 
ish; (4)  American;  (5)  Ecclesiastical;  (6)  Physics;  (7)  Agriculture;  (8> 
Chemistry;  (9)  Anatomy;  (10)  Surgery;  (11)  Medicine;  (12)  Zoology; 
(13)  Botany;  (14)  Mineralogy;  (15)  Technology;  (16)  Astrondmy ;  (17) 
Geography,  etc.  He  observes,  characteristically,  at  the  beginning^  of  his 
catalogue :  **  Books  are  addressed  to  the  three  faculties :  memory,  reason, 
imagination." 

The  University  Memorial.     By  Bev.  John  Lipscomb  Johnson.    Balti- 
more: TurnbuU  Brothers.    1871. 

This  work  consists  of  a  series  of  biographical  sketches  of  alumni  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  who  fell  in  the  late  Civil  War,  and  contains  many  flowing 
tributes  to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  sons  of  this  institution. 

The  Gilmer  Manoscripts. 

Inquiring  of  Col.  Charles  S.  Venable,  chairman  of  the  faculty  of  the  Univerbity 
of  Virginia,  for  original  manuscript  materials  relating  to  that  institution, 
the  writer  first  learned  of  the  existence  of  original  and  unpublished  letters 
written  by  Thomas  Jefferson  to  Francis  W.  Gilmer.  Upon  application  to 
the  present  owner  of  the  letters  in  question,  John  Gilmer,  Esq.,  of  Chat- 
ham, Pittsylvania  County,  Va.,  the  writer  was  courteously  intrusted  with 
the  entire  bound  collection,  which  includes  not  only  letters  from  Jeffer- 
son, but  also  some  from  Madison  and  from  the  gentlemen  in  England  to 
whom  Gilmer  had  letters  of  introduction.  There  are  letters  of  advice  or 
suggestion  from  Major  John  Cartwright,  Dugald  Stewart,  Benjamin  Rush, 
Lord  ^Brougham,  Lord  Teign mouth,  Lord  Forbes,  Dr.  Samuel  Parr,  Henry 
Drury  of  Harrow,  Prof.  John  Leslie  of  Edinburgh,  Peter  Barlow  of  the 
Boyal  Military  Academy,  and  many  others.  It  is  very  interesting  to  trace  in 
this  correspondence  the  lines  of  personal  influence,  inquiry,  and  recommen- 
dation which  led  gradually  to  the  sel<^ctiou  and  engagement  of  a  faculty 
for  the  University  of  Virginia.  Here  are  the  letters  written  by  Thomas 
Hewett  Key,  George  Long,  Dr.  Dnnglison,  George  Blaetterman,  and  va- 
rious other  gentlemen  with  whom  negotiations  were  opened.  Much  inter- 
esting light  is  thrown  by  the  Gilmer  manuscripts  upon  the  beginnings  of 
the  University  of  Virginia.  The  collection,  which  is  well  preserved  in  a 
large  volume,  quarto,  came  into  the  writer's  hands  too  late  to  make  any 
use  of  its  contents  in  preparing  the  body  of  the  present  monograph,  but 
he  has  appended  in  foot-notes  to  the  chapter  on  the  first  professors  certain 
selections  from  the  Gilmer  correspondence.  By  the  consent  of  the  owner  of 
the  manuscripts,  the  editor  has  committed  the  entire  collection  to  one  of  his 
students  from  Virginia,  William  P.  Trent,  A.  M.,  for  further  use.  There  are 
some  very  interesting  letters  from  George  Ticknor,  written  in  Boston  and 
at  Goettingen ;  also  several  communications  from  the  Abb^  Jos^  Correa  de 
Serra,  Dupont  de  Nemours,  and  a  great  mass  of  unpublished  letters  from  Will* 
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iam  Wirt.  The  discovery  of  the  Gilnier  collection,  which  has  fortanately 
sarvived  the  ravages  of  war,  is  only  another  illustration  of  the  Importance 
and  practical  value  of  American  students  utilizing  academic  connections 
and  the  historical  environment  for  the  prosecution  of  their  original  studies. 
Probably  the  Gilmer  collection  is  but  one  of  many  family  collections  of  im- 
portant papers  which  might  be  made  useful  to  historical  science  in  the  hands 
of  students.  The  field  of  American  educational  history  is  comparatively 
unbroken,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  many  other  interesting  materials  and 
discoveries  may  yet  be  made.  It  is  the  ploughing  of  new  lands  that  un- 
earths interesting  relics  of  a  forgotten  race,  and  it  will  prove  no  ungrate- 
ful  task  to  follow  in  the  track  of  educational  pioneers  like  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson and  Francis  Gilmer. 

LIVES  OP  JKFPEESON.     STANDAED  WORKS. 

Bayner's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    Boston,  1834. 

This  early  work  contains  but  a  few  pages,  415-420,  upon  the  origin  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

George  Tucker's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1837. 

George  Tucker  was  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,, 
and  naturally  paid  some  attention  to  the  history  of  the  institution.  See  por- 
tions of  Chapters  XIX  and  XXI/  His  account  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  hospitality 
to  professors  and  students  is  striking.  Every  week  Jefferson  had  a  little 
company  of  students  to  dine  with  him,  although  he  himself,  being  a  little 
deaf,  sat  apart  in  order  not  to  repress  student  conversation. 

Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Virginia,  1852. 

The  notice  of  the  University  is  necessarily  meagre. 

De  Bow's  Industrial  Statistics  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States* 
Vol.nL    "Virginia."    New  Orleans,  1852-55. 

De  Bow  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  upon  Southern  educational  history. 

Heory  S.  Bandall's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1858. 

Portions  of  Chapters  XI,  XII,  XIII  of  Vol.  Ill  contain  a  graphic  account  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  relations  to  the  Uni  versity .  Here  are  to  be  found  Dr.  Dunglisou's 
interesting  memoranda.  He  says  that  soon  after  the  first  professors  arrived 
in  Charlottesville,  '*the  venerable  ex-President  presented  himself,  and  wel- 
comed us  with  that  dignity  and  kindness  for  which  he  was  celebrated. 
He  was  then  eighty-two  years  old,  with  his  Intellectual  powers  unshaken 
by  age,  and  the  physical  man  so  active  that  he  rode  to  and  fro  from  Mon- 
ticeUo,  and  took  exercise  on  foot  with  all  the  activity  of  one  twenty  or 
thirty  years  younger.  He  sympathized  with  us  on  the  discomforts  of  our 
long  voyage,  and  on  the  disagreeable  journey  we  must  have  passed  over 
the  Virginia  roads ;  and  depicted  to  us  the  ^eat  distress  he  had  felt  lest 
we  had  been  lost  at  sea,  for  he  had  almost  given  us  up  when  my  letter  ar- 
rived with  the  Joyful  intelligence  we  were  safe.'' 

H.W.  Pierson's  Jefferson  at  Monticello :  The  Private  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.    New  York :  Charles  Scribner.    1862. 

Miss  Sarah  N.  Randolph's  Domestic  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Harper 
and  Brothers,  1871. 

In  Chapter  XX  of  this  pleasantly  written  volume  there  is  some  account  of  Jeffer- 
son's devotion  to  his  University,  the  building  of  which  he  watched  from  the 
northeast  comer  of  the  terrace  at  Monticello. 
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James  Parton's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson.    Boston,  1874. 

Chapter  LXX,  on  Jefferson's  lahors  to  promote  edncation,  is  very  cleverly  writ- 
ten, and  contains  valuable  information,  derived  from  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Tenable,  on  the  examination  system  of  the  University,  the  healthfal  re- 
ligious life  there  prevailing,  and  the  moral  effect  of  trusting  to  student 
honor.  In  Mr.  Parton's  book  are  valuable  notices  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Dr. 
Cooper.  It  appears  that  the  latter  suffered  under  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts  for  harmless  animadversions  upon  John  Adams.  Judge  Chase  imposed 
upon  Cooper  a  fine  of  $400  and  sentenced  him  to  prison  for  six  months.  Jeffer- 
son's relations  to  Cooper  and  Priestley  are  well  described.  Parton's  work 
contains  a  heliotype  reproduction  of  a  somewhat  remarkable  portrait  of 
Jefferson,  painted  by  Rembrandt  Peale  in  1803,  and  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  New  York  Historical  Society. 

John  T.  Morse's  Thomas  Jefferson^  in  the  American  Statesman  Series, 
1883. 

In  this  work,  written  from  a  political  point  of  view,  one  could  not  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  much  with  regard  to  Jefferson's  relation  to  the  University. 

ft  

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore,  ander 
the  head  of  "  Jefferson". 

This  is  a  remarkably  good  bibliography  of  the  books,  writings,  essays,  magazine 
articles,  etc.,  that  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  of  Jefferson. 

Poole's  Index  of  Periodical  Literature. 

This  also  contains  references  to  a  wide  range  of  magazine  literature  upon  Jef- 
ferson. 

PAMPHLETS,  REPORTS,  MAGAZINE  ARTICLES,  ETC. 

North  American  Review,  January,  1820. 

This  contains  an  article  by  Edward  Everett  in  review  of  Jefferson's  report  for 
the  Rockffsh  Gap  Commission.  The  article  is  interesting  as  an  expression 
of  Northern  opinion  respecting  the  new  educational  departure  in  Virginia. 
Jefferson  himself  read  the  article,  and  commented  upon  it  in  a  letter  to 
John  Adams,  August  15,  1820. 

American  Qaarterly  Beview,  Jane,  1831.    Article  by  Dr.  Danglison 
on  ^^  College  InBtruction  and  Discipline." 

This  article  contains  an  important  discussion  of  the  subject  of  student  oo-op- 
eration  in  the  matter  of  college  discipline,  by  one  of  the  original  professors, 
who  held  views  somewhat  opposed  to  those  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  Cf,  RandaU's 
Life  of  Jefferson,  III,  517-^19,  where  the  story  of  the  disorders  that  oc* 
cnrred  even  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Jefferson  are  plainly  told.  In  spite  of  the 
disagreeable  experiences  through  which,  in  common  with  most  coUeges, 
the  University  of  Virginia  has  passed  in  the  matter  of  student  riots  (of 
which  Dr.  Duuglison,  Professor  Tucker,  and  Professor  Minor  tell  the  un- 
varnished truth),  there  has  certainly  resulted  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  original 
experiment  in  college  government  a  remarkable  harmony  between  the 
faculty  and  the  students.  The  principles  of  authority  and  self-government, 
of  law  and  liberty,  have  found  a  happy  reconciliation.  Jefferson  was  early 
convinced  of  this  possibility.  He  wrote  to  Governor  Giles :  "  A  finer  set  of 
youths  I  never  saw  assembled  for  instruction.  They  committed  some  irregu- 
larities at  first,  until  they  learned  the  lawful  length  of  their  tether ;  since 
which  it  has  never  been  transgressed  in  the  smallest  degree.'^ 

Dr.  H.  Tutwiler,  in  his  address  before  the  alumni  society  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  June  39,  1882,  said :  <<  It  is  but  recently,  as  we  learn  from  the 
newspapers,  that  the  distinguished  president  of  Amherst  College  has  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  students  of  that  institation  a  proposition  to  make  them 
Judges,  under  certain  limitations,  in  the  matter  of  discipline.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  plan  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  set  forth  in  the  first  published  edition  of 
the  laws.'' 

XOes's  Begister,  15 ;  Sapplement,  79. 

Under  the  heads  of  **  Education,"  ''Jefferson,"  **  Virginia,"  in  Niies's  Register, 
Tarious  interesting  allusions  to  the  Univ^ersity  may  be  found.  The  state  of 
che  Literary  Fund  is  from  time  to  time  noted,  e.  g,,  January  10,  1818. 

Bohn's  Album. 

This  work  is  remarkable  solely  for  its  pictures  of  professors  and  for  its  views 
of  the  University.  Two  engravings  from  Bohn  have  beeii  reproduced  in 
this  report. 

Soathem  Literary  Messenger,  January,  1842,  and  April,  1866* 

This  interesting  repository  of  Southern  literature  before  the  War  contains  two 
articles  on  the  University  of  Virginia,  bearing  respectively  the  above 
dates.  Most  remarkable  side- lights  are  thrown  upon  the  institution  by  ob- 
servers belonging  to  those  times.*  Friendly,  although  critical,  their  testi- 
mony is  highly  valuable.  The  first  article  contains  interesting  sketches  of 
three  professors  whom  the  University  had  lost — Bonnycastle,  Davis,  an^ 
the  German,  Dr.  Blaetterman — ^from  which  sketches  the  present  writer  has 
already  drawn. 

The  second  article,  published  fourteen  years  later,  is  devoted  to  ''The  Univer- 
sity :  its  Character  and  Wants."  This  is  a  very  spirited  and  re&eshing  cri- 
tique of  the  institution  by  one  who  evidently  had  its  interests  warmly  at 
heart.  The  author,  who  is  evidently  a  Southerner  and  has  seen  something 
of  the  world,  possibly  at  a  German  university,  rushes  with  a  tree  lance  at 
some  of  the  weak  points  of  the  rural  civilization  of  the  Old  South,  and 
does  not  spare  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  critic,  whoever  he  was, 
uttered  some  rather  striking  anie-hellum  observations.  He  said :  ''  In  the 
way  of  general  culture  our  Southern  States  generally  are  not  abreast  of 
the  migor  part  of  those  other  civilized  States  whom  we  consider  our  peers. 
Even  if  slavery  is  a  blessing,  even  if  our  social  state  is  superior  to  that 
of  France  or  that  of  Maine,  slavery  will  not  therefore  supply  or  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  art.  Slavery  can  not  play  a  tone.  *  •  •  Where  are  the  fine 
artsf  Where  is  our  music f  Where  are  our  pictures?  Where  are  our  sculpt- 
ures f  Where  are  the  treasures  of  our  science  f  And,  saddest  yet,  where 
is  our  literature  f  Will  any  man  say  that  our  civilization  has  culminated  f 
**  The  great  immediate  wants  of  Virginia  are  physical  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment, railroads,  and  educational  appliances.  If  the  physical  resources 
of  Virginia  were  developed,  wealth  and  the  growth  of  towns  would  result. 
*  *  *  Railroads  are  as  essential  as  the  schools.  There  can  be  no  higher 
development,  no  outbreaking  of  the  intellect,  without  a  dense  population, 
or  without  towns.  Minds  mast  be  brought  together."  This  reformer  then 
advocates  with  great  vigor  a  policy  of  internal  improvements,  with  liberal 
provisions  for  education,  *'  beginning  with  the  University."  He  states, 
if  not  quite  fairly,  yet  with  perfect  freedom,  the  condition  of  that  institu- 
tion as  it  appeared  in  1856.  He  says :  "Not  a  solitary  additional  chair  has 
been  established  since  its  original  foundation.  For  years,  and  years,  and 
years,  $15,000  has  been  its  annuity.  No  sort  of  effort  has  been  made  to  ex- 
tend its  provisions.  No  kind  oi  modification  has  been  adopted  from  regard 
to  the  advancement  of  kno  wledge.  It  is  j  ust  1  ike  those  old  French  diligetieeB 
that  have  been  running  ever  since  the  Merovingian  dynasty."  This  aggres- 
sive writer  then  proceeds  to  urge  a  longer  sojourn  of  students  at  the  Uni  ver- 
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sity ;  greater  attention  to  their  qaalifioations  for  admiaeiou ;  the  division 
of  the  ohair  of  ancient  languages  into  two  professorships,  one  of  Latin, 
the  other  of  Greek  [this  was  done  iu  1856] ;  the  institution  of  a  chair  of 
history  and  English  literature  [1857] ;  a  ohair  of  geology  [1857]  and  prac- 
tical mining ;  increase  of  the  University  library.  Upon  this  latter  point 
the  critic  speaks  feelingly:  ''Our  earliest  recollections  are  of  seeing  iu 
Smith's  Geography  that  the  library  of  the  University  contained  17,000  vol- 
umes.'^  After  a  long  period,  he 'says  the  collection  has  increased  to  18,000 ; 
but  now  for  many  years  '*no  additions  whatever  have  been  made  to  the 
library.'' 

He  next  urges  the  establishment  of  fellowships,  yielding  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year, "  for  the  purpose  of  fostering  and  encouraging  an  elevated  scholar- 
ship."- He  reviews,  with  evident  underatanding  and  appreciation,  the  fel- 
lowship system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  also  describes  the  prizes  and 
scholarships  then  offered  at  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges.  He  explains  acca- 
rately  and  approvingly  the  German  system  of  recruiting  professorships 
from  privatdocentenf  or  private  lecturers,  who  establish  themselves  at  a  uni- 
versity and  compete  with  one  another  and  with  the  regular  professors.  He 
contrasts  the  German  system  with  the  English,  saying,  ''  the  professors  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  do  no  work  at  all ;  they  deliver  an  occasional  lan- 
guid lecture;  but  the  business  of  instruction  is  committed  to  private  tutors, 
who  are  in  no  way  as  such  connected  with  the  uuirersity."  The  critic 
then  proceeds  to  urge  university  provision  for  the  study  of  Christianity, 
its  philosophy  and  literature.  **  Why  should  the  authenticity  or  genuine- 
ness of  Homer  be  a  matter  of  livelier  interest  than  who  wrote  the  Penta- 
teuch T"  Then  follows  a  searching  review  of  the  educational  resnlts  actu- 
ally accomplished  at  the  University  of  Virginia  by  a  student  who  reaches 
the  highest  grade,  master  of  arts,  and  compares  them  with  the  resnlts  of 
higher  education  in  Germany.  While  not  yielding  superiority  of  uni  versitr 
standards  to  any  American  institution,  the  critic  reviews  in  a  frank  and 
suggestive  way  the  courses  of  instruction,  number  of  instructors,  etc.,  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  at  American  colleges,  and  at  various  English 
and  German  universities.  The  statistics  were  well  calculated  to  indace 
reflection.  The  University  of  Virginia  had,  all  told,  15  instructors ;  Har- 
vard, 42;  Yale,  43;  Princeton,  20;  Amherst,  17;  Montreal,  18;  Quebec, 
22;  Oxford,  593;  Cambridge,  482;  Berlin,  152;  Bonn,  70;  Leipsic,  »7; 
Munich,  66;  TUbingen,  02;  Gottingen,  8^  ;  Heidelberg,  62. 

He  notes  the  relative  size  of  college  libraries  in  this  country  in  1855-66:  Har- 
vard, 101,000  volumes;  Yale,  63,000;  Brown,  34,000;  Bo wdoin, 28,000;  Dart- 
mouth, 32,000;  Georgetown,  25,000;  South  Carolina  College,  22,000;  Frank- 
lin, in  A^thens,  Ga.,  10,000;  Saint  Mary's,  Maryland,  20,000.  He  then  con- 
trasts the  annual  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  for  schools  alone:  Massachusetts,  $1,140,000;  New  York, 
$3,046,430;  New  Jersey,  $388,572;  Pennsylvania,  $2,000,000  and  over;  Mis- 
souri, $210,000;  Delaware,  $50,000;  North  Carolina,  $240,000;  Tennessee, 
$280,000;  Louisiana,  $250,000.  **In  Virginia  the  annual  appropriation 
from  the  literary  fund  and  the  capitation  tax  amounts  to  about  $170,000,  io- 
eluding  the  University  and  the  Institute."  He  thou  compares  relative  en- 
dowments and  appropriations  for  the  higher  education :  Harvard  had,  io 
1855  over  a  million  dollars  endowment,  and  annual  receipts  from  the  same, 
from'  tuition,  etc.,  of  $256,303.  The  University  of  Virginia  had  $15,000  per 
annum  from  the  Legislature,  and  this  sum,  with  total  receipts  from  tai- 
tion,  room-rent,  etc.,  would  amount  perhaps  to  $65,000  per  annum.  South 
Carolina  was  then  appropriating  $21,000  a  year  to  her  college  at  Columbia ; 
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Alabama  and  Louisiana  were  giving  about  $30,000  a  year  to  their  colleges ; 
and  Mississippi  appropriated  annually  to  her  university  $17,000. 
The  significance  of  these  facts  and  figures  could  not  have  escaped  the  critic's 
mind,  nor  that  of  his  readers  in  1836.  The  object  of  the  entire  article  was 
clearly  to  arouse  public  opinion  to  the  needs  of  the  university  situation 
in  Virginia.  The  author  wished  to  secure  a  more  hearty  support  of  the  in- 
stitution, an  increase  of  the  faculty,  better  pay. for  the  professors,  alumni 
representation  upon  the  board  of  visitors,  and  many  other  excellent  reforms. 
He  wished  greater  attention  to  be  given  to  the  qualifications  of  students 
entering  the  University  and  a  longer  sojourn  there.  Inadequate  prepara- 
tion for  university  work  and  insufficient  time  for  a  liberal  education  ap- 
pear to  have  been  radical  student  faults  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  the  authorities  have  always  maintained  high  stand- 
ards of  examination  and  graduation.  The  small  proportion  of  honors 
awarded  in  1854-^,  as  compared  with  the  total  number  of  students  in  the 
various  schools,  is  very  striking : 


Sal^ect. 

"So.  sta- 
dento. 

No.  grad* ! 
oatea. 

Sabjeot. 

No.  eta- 
denta. 

No.io-ad- 
nates. 

Anci«>iit  languages 

Modern  laognagea^  . . 
Hathematica' 

234 
200 
241 
109 

18 

Chemistry 

190 

118 

96 

98 

24 

Moral  philosophy 

Mp-dicino  - . .  ,,-r-r-,,,-.. 

31 

24 
U 

14 

Natoral  pbiloaophy . . . 

Law 

8 

1  There  were  18  gradoatea  in  Frenoh,  la  in  Spanish,  0  in  German,  and  5  in  Italian;  bat 
none  who  were  graduated  fk'om  the  entire  sohool  of  modem  languages. 

'  The  ant'ior  now  under  review  says  the  course  in  mathematics  at  the  Uniyeraity  of 
Virginia  '*  ia  almost  identically  the  West  Point  course,  where  mathematica  la  the  main 
and  engroeaing  atudy."  • 

In  the  above  attendance  upon  the  various  schools  some  students  are  counted 
more  than  once.  There  were  in  all  that  year,  1854-^,  at  the  University, 
514  students ;  352  In  the  academic  as  distinguished  from  the  professional 
schools.  The  proportion  of  graduates  to  undergraduates  in  other  American 
colleges  was,  and  still  is,  much  higher  than  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
In  1854,  at  Harvard,  there  were  in  all  329  undergraduates,  of  whom  86  were 
Seniors,  destined,  by  far  the  greater  part,  to  receive  their  diplomas  in 
course.  At  Yale,  in  1855,  there  were  473  undergraduates,  including  97 
Seniors,  most  of  whom  received  their  degree  of  B.  A.  That  same  year, 
at  the  University  of  Virginia,  while  106  men,  out  of  a  total  of  352,  were 
f^aduated  from  individual  academic  schools,  only  3  succeeded  in  taking 
the  degree  of  B.  A.,  and  only  7  the  master's  degree.  From  statistical  evi- 
dence like  this,  which  runs  through  earlier  an  J  later  years,  from  the  recog- 
nized ability  and  requirements  of  the  professors  since  the  very  foundation 
of  the  University,  and  from  the  high  repute  in  which  its  degrees  have 
always  been  held,  it  is  clear  that  the  standards  of  higher  education  in  Vir- 
ginia were  kept  above  reproach,  whatever  the  drawbacks  and  difficulties 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  Pet  [the  University  of  Virginia].    Harpers'  Magazine, 
May,  1872. 

This  readable  and  well-illustrated  article  was  written  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia.  It  attracted  the  writer's  attention  when  a 
college  student,  and  was  his  first  introduction  to  a  knowledge  and  appreci- 
ation of  that  Southern  institntion.  A  year  later  (1873)  he  met  upon  an 
ocean  steamer  a  professor  of  Latin  from  that  institution,  and  received  from 
him  his  first  letters  of  introduction  to  professors  in  Berlin.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  an  academic  comity  of  interest,  which  the  writer  of  this  report 
is  disposed  to  cherish.  Prof.  Scheie  de  Vere's  article  is  reprinted  as  a  pref- 
ace to  the  following  valuable  work,  edited  by  him : 
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Catalogne  of  Students,  with  brief  statement  with  regard  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent,  from  the  foundation  of  the  University  to  1875. 
Baltimore :  Oharles  Harvey  &  Co.  1875. 

This  painstakiDg  compilation  was  a  labor  of  love  by  Prof.  Scheie  de  Veie,  and 
as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  upon 
the  South,  it  has  been  of  great  value  to  Mr.  William  P.  Trent,  one  of  its 
graduates,  who  has  made  a  valuable  contribution,  descriptive  and  statisti- 
cal, to  the  present  report. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  together  with 
a  catalogne  of  the  professors  and  instructors,  the  graduates  in  law  and 
medicine,  and  the  masters  and  bachelors  of  arts,  etc.,  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  institution.    Charlottesville,  1880. 

This  is  of  value  as  a  supplement  to  the  above.  A  complete  catalogue  of  stu- 
dents during  the  last  ten  years,  showing  their  present  occupations,  is  now 
in  preparation. 

Historical  Sketches  of  Virginia. — Literary  Institutions  of  the  State: 
University  of  Virginia.  The  Old  Dominion  Magazine,  Richmond,  Va., 
Vol.  IV  and  Vol.  V,  beginning  March  15,  1870,  and  ending  June  15, 
1871. 

These  sketches  of  the  University  of  Virginia  i^re  short  articles  extending 
througli  fourteen  different  numbers  of  a  popular  magasine,  now  disoontin- 
ued  and  very  scarce.  These  sketches  were  published  anonymously,  but  the 
preisent  writer  finds  them  accredited  to  Professor  John  B.  Minor  among 
the  publications  by  Virginia  authors  in  the  period  from  1867  to  1873,  a  valu- 
able list  appended  to  the  third  annual  report  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  in  Virginia.  'Through  the  courtesy  of  Pro- 
fessor Minor  the  writer  has  been  permitted  to  examine  the  author's  anno- 
tated copy  of  these  sketches,  which,  it  is  understood,  he  intends  at  some 
time  to  revise  and  publish  in  book  form.  They  cover  the  entire  history  of 
the  University  from  its  origin  down  to  the  time  immediately  preceding  the 
Civil  War,  with  an  occasional  reference  to  academic  matters  since  that  date. 
The  work  is  by  far  the  most  important  ^source  of  information  for  the  local 
and  internal  history  of  the  University.  It  contains  information  upon  the 
gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  University,  the  history  taid  personnel 
of  its  departments,  the  extension  of  its  buildings,  and  the  financial  history 
and  administration  of  the  institution. 

Particular  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of  reviving  Mr.  Jefferson's  plan 
for  the  payment  of  professors  partly  by  a  fixed  salary  and  partly  by  fees 
from  students,  according  to  the  views  of  Adam  Smith  and  Ihipont  de  Ne- 
mours, and  according  to  the  long-established  practice  of  certain  European 
universities. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  idea  was  to  make  the  self-interest  of  the  professors  co-operate 
with  their  sense  of  duty,  instead  of  directly  opposing  it.  The  theory  is, 
that  when  the  amount  of  a  professor's  remuneration  for  his  services  de- 
pends upon  his  success,  in  competition  with  other  professors,  then  his 
entire  energy  goes  into  his  professorial  work ;  when  his  salary  is  fixed  and 
protected  from  competition,  laziness  or  indifference  to  duty  sometimee 
overcomes  him,  or  else  his  activities  seek  other  channels ;  this  latter  is  si- 
most  certain  to  be  the  result  when  success  meets  with  no  adequate  reward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  academic  competition  breeds  inter- 
nal dissensions,  constant  rivalry  and  Jealousy  among  professors,  and  so 
eagerness  for  money-making,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil ;  moreover,  on 
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prinoiples  of  competition  pore  soienoe  can  never  prosper  in  a  university 
when  its  professors  are  rewarded  according  to  standards  of  popularity.  It 
is,  however,  as  Mr.  Minor  clearly  demonstrates,  both  nnwise  and  unjust  to 
disregard  altogether  economic  laws  in  the  appointment  and  payment  of  pro- 
fessors. The  popularity,  success,  amount,  and  character  of  a  professor's 
work,  as  determined  by  a  subtle  law  of  competition,  must  always  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  services.  Without  a  return 
to  the  JefTersonian  principle  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia could  have  been  so  quickly  revived  after  the  War,  although,  to  Mr. 
Minor's  regret,  it  has  since  returned  to  the  principle  of  fixed  salaries. 

University  of  Yirginia.  Second  Annaal  Beport  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Pablic  Instruction,  1872. 

This  excellent  account  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  Professor  Minor,  was 
the  first  of  an  interesting  series  of  sketches  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  of  Yirginia,  published  in  the  valuable  reports  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Rulfner  in  the  years  1872-73. 

A  Sketch  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1885.    Bichmond,  1885. 

This  is  a  pamphlet  of  42  pages,  based  upon  the  above  account  and  considerably 
extended.  The  sketch  was  prepared  by  authority,  to  represent  the  University 
of  Yirginia  in  the  educational  section  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  Ex- 
tracts have  been  reprinted  from  it  in  the  present  monograph,  in  order  to  show 
the  administration  and  resources  of  the  University.  Professor  Minor  contrib- 
uted a  paper  on  the  administration  of  the  University  to  the  appendix  of  the 
Jefferson-Cabell  Correspondence  in  1856,  and  still  earlier,  in  1851,  a  letter  on 
the  origin  of  the  institution  to  Randall's  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Vol.  Ill, 
pp.  4t>l,  462. 

The  College  Book.  Edited  by  Charles  F.  Richardson  and  Henry  A. 
Clark.    Boston :  Honghton,  Osgood  &  Co.  1878. 

This  valuable  and  pioneer  work  in  the  history  of  American  higher  education 
contains  a  good  article  upon  the  University,  with  a  hue  heliotype  illustra- 
tion of  the  same. 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary.  By  H.  B.  Adams.  Bnrean  of 
Education,  Oircnlar  of  Information  No.  1, 1887. 

This  monograph -contains  (pp.  58-61)  some  facts  illustrating  the  early  rivalry  x)f 
the  University  of  Virginia  and  of  the  royal  old  college  at  Williamsburg.  If 
the  latter  institution  had  succeeded  in  getting  to  Richmond,  as  intended  in 
1818,  it  would  have  been  greatly  invigorated  by  that  municipal  environment. 
A  historic  college  in  the  capital  of  the  State  would  have  endangered  the 
success  of  Jefferson's  university.  He  and  Cabell,  however,  defeated  the 
threatening  project  by  skilful  tactics  in  the  Legislature. 

Local  Examinations  adopted  by  the  University  of  Yirginia.  By 
Oharles  S.  Tenable.  Article  in  the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia, 
July,  1877. 

This  article  describes  a  plan,  authorized  oiroa  1877  by  the  board  of  visitors,  for 
local  examinations  of  persons  not  members  of  the  University,  on  the  model 
of  the  tests  established  by  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Ox- 
ford introduced  this  system  in  1857,  and  Cambridge  followed  in  1858. 
Oirls  were  admitted  to  Cambridge  local  examinations  in  1865,  and  to  the 
Oxford  locals  some  years  later.  The  examinations  instituted  in  Virginia 
were  in  no  way  connected  with  entrance  examinations  to  the  University, 
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bat  were  simply  upon  so bjeots  taught  in  the  pabUc  and  piivate  high  schools 
of  the  State;  with  a  view  to  encouraging  higher  ednoation  by  the  award  of 
examination  certificates. 

Summary  of  Virginia.     By  M%j.  Jed.  Hotchkiss.    BichmoDd,  1876. 

This  nsefhl  and  suggestive  work  contains  a  valnable  sammary  of  the  provisions 
for  education  in  Virginia,  and,  among  other  valnable  sketches,  one  of  the 
University  of  Virginia.  This  anthor  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  the 
educational  reports  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Rufiher,  which  are  of  first  authority  in  the 
educational  history  of  Virginia. 

Virginia  Edacational  Journal. 

This  is  a  valuable  repository  of  articles  on  the  edacational  history  of  Virginia. 
Here  were  published  many  of  Dr.  Rui&ier's  articles,  notably  his  controversy 
with  Dr.  Dabney,  parts  of  which  were  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  cir- 
culated by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

Steiger's  CydopsBdia  of  Education. 

This  contains  valuable  contributions  to  the  educational  history  of  Virginia  by 
Dr.  Ruffner. 

The  Elective  System  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  By  Prof.  James 
M.  Oamett.    Andover  Keview,  April,  1886. 

This  article  is  extremely  valnable  from  an  educational  point  of  view.  It  was 
prepared  for  the  International  Congress  of  Educators,  which  met  at  Ifew 
Orleans  in  February,  1885,  at  the  time  of  the  Exposition,  and  is  reprinted 
in  this  report  from  the  Andover  Review. 

The  Virginia  Literary  Museum  and  Journal  of  Belles  Lettres,  Art«, 
etc. 

This  was  a  weekly  journal,  edited  by  some  of  the  professors,  from  June  17, 18^, 
to  June  9, 1830.  It  is  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  a  large  octavo  bound  volume  of  850  pages,  and  contains  many  articles, 
literary,  philological,  and  scientific,  by  the  professors  of  that  early  time, 
and  some  interesting  Jeffersoniana. 

The  Virginia  University  Magazine. 

This  periodical  is  edited  by  representatives  of  the  two  literary  societies  of  the 
University,  and  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years.  The  writer  of  this 
report  observed  a  bound  set  in  the  library  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  which  college  association  is  the 
oldest  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  country.  It  was  founded  at 
the  University  in  the  year  1856.  In  the  same  library  are  bound  volumes  of 
the  various  addresses  given  before  the  society  of  the  alumni,  founded  in  1838. 
It  is  the  custom  to  invite  distinguished  graduates  to  address  the  students  of 
the  Univennty.  In  the  same  library  collection  are  very  many  printed  ser- 
mons and  religious  addresses  delivered  before  the  students  by  distinguished 
clergymen  invited  for  the  purpose.  These  discourses  and  the  earnest  char- 
acter of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, together  with  the  maintenance  of  a  university  chaplain  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  charges  of  irreligion  which 
have  frequently  been  made  against  the  institution. 

Thomas  Jefferson's  Home,  by  John  G.  Nicolay,  and  The  Later  Years 
of  Monticello,  by  Frank  E.  Stockton.  Century  Magazine,  September, 
1887. 

From  these  recent  and  suggestive  articles  various  illustrations  have  been  taken 
for  the  present  mooj^aph. 
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Social  Life  at  the  Uuiversity  of  Virginia,  by  John  B.  Minor,  Jr.  Lip- 
piDOOtt's  Magazine,  October,  1887. 

This  Ih  a  pleasautly-writton  sketch  by  a  son  of  Professor  Minor. 
MEMORIALS,  ADDRESSES,  PERIODICALS,  ETO. 

Memorial  sketches  of  the  early  professors  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, by  Prof.  Gtessner  Harrison,  may  be  foand  in  the  old  edition  of 
Duyckinck's  EncyclopsBdia. 

Discourse  on  the  Life  and  Oharacter  of  Prof.  John  A.  G.  Davis,  by 
Lacian  Minor,  1847. 

Memorial  of  Professor  Emmet,  by  Prof.  George  Tucker,  1846. 

Address  before  the  society  of  the  alamni,  by  J.  B.  Tncker,  1851. 

Address  before  the  society  of  the  alnmni,  by  James  P.  Holcombe, 
1853. 

Address  before  literary  societies,  by  Commodore  M.  F.  Maury,  1855. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  John  A.  Broadus,  1856. 

Address  before  society  of  the  alnmni,  by  Charles  S.  Yenable,  1857. 

Inaugural  address  of  Prof.  Stephen  O.  Southall,  1866. 

Inaugural  address  of  Prof.  John  W.  Mallet,  1867. 

Address  before  literary  societies,  by  John  S.  Preston,  1868. 

This  address  marks  the  addition  of  a  ohair  of  indastrial  and  analytical  chem- 
istry. 

Address  before  alumni  society,  by  John  W.  Stevenson,  1870. 

Memorial  of  Prof.  Gessner  Harrison,  by  John  A.  Broadus,  1874. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  Hon.  John  H  Eennard,  of  Lou- 
isiana, 1874. 

Inaugural  address  of  William  M.  Fontaine,  professor  of  geology  and 
natural  history,  1878. 

This  address  represents  the  institntion  of  a  chair  of  natural  history  and  geology. 
Geology  was  previously  attached  to  the  school  of  physics. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  Bishop  Thomas  U.  Dudley, 
1879. 

Pamphlet  and  appeal  to  the  alumni  und  friends  of  the  University  for 
endowment  of  the  Leander  McOormick  Observatory,  1878. 

Address  on  opening  of  the  Louis  Brooks  Museum,  by  J.  C.  Southall, 
LL  D.,  1876. 

Historical  address  of  Hon.  li.  M.  T.  Hunter,  at  semi-centennial,  1875. 

Semi-centennial  ode,  by  Hon.  Dnniel  B.  Lucas,  1875. 

Address  before  society  of  alumni,  by  H.  Tutwiler,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.,  June 
29, 1882. 

This  address  is  particularly  valuable  for  its  historical  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson. It  was  given  fifty -seven  years  after  Mr.  Tutwiler  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia.  He  was  one  of  the  students  in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time, 
and  remembered  all  the  early  professors.  He  says :  '*  I  well  remember  the 
first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  was  in  1825,  in  the  proctor's  office,  whither 
I  had  gone  with  some  students  on  business.    A  tall,  veoerable  gentleman* 
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in  plain  bat  neat  attire,  entered  the  room,  and,  bowing  to  the  stndents,  took 
his  seat  quietly  in  one  comer.  One  of  my  friends  privately  gave  me  to  un- 
derstand that  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  was  struck  by  his  plain  appearance 
and  simple,  unassuming  manners.  When  Mr.  Brockeubrough  was  done 
with  the  students  he  looked  up  and  recognized  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  then 
oame  forward  to  greet  him.  We  used  to  see  him  afterwards  as  he  passed 
oar  room  on  the  eastern  range  in  his  almost  daily  visits  to  the  Univer- 
sity. He  was  now  in  his  eighty-third  year,  and  this  ride  of  eight  or  ten 
miles  on  horseback  over  a  rough  mountain  road  shows  the  deep  interest 
with  which  he  watched  over  this  child  of  Ms  old  age,  and  why  he  preferred 
the  more  endearing  title  of  Father  to  that  of  founder.  This  is  also  shown  in 
the  frequent  intercourse  which  he  kept  up  with  the  faoulty  and  students. 
Two  or  three  times  a  week  the  former,  often  with  their  families,  dined 
with  him  by  invitation,  and  once  a  week  he  had  the  students.  He  had  a 
list  of  these,  and  through  one  of  his  grandsons,  then  a  student  in  the  Uni- 
versity, four  or  five  wore  invited  to  dine  with  him  on  the  Sunday  folio winm^. 
This  day  was  selected  because  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  regular  lectures. 
When  he  found  that  some  of  the  stndents  declined  the  invitation  from  relig- 
ious convictions,  he  ascertained  how  many  there  were  of  this  class,  and  in- 
vited them  on  a  week-day.  Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  wonderful  tact  in  interesting 
his  youthful  Visitors,  and  making  the  most  diffident  feel  at  ease  in  his  com- 
pany. He  knew  from  what  county  each  student  oame,  and  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  prominent  men  in  every  part  of  the  State,  he  would 
draw  out  the  student  by  asking  quesiions  concerning  them,  or  about  some- 
thing remarkable  in  his  neighborhood,  thus  making  one  feel  that  he  was 
giving  instead  of  receiving  information ;  or  he  would  ask  about  the  stud- 
ies of  the  students,  and  make  remarks  about  them  or  the  professors,  for  all 
of  whom  he  had  a  high  admiration.  He  was  thus  careful  to  pay  attention 
to  each  individual  student." 

Address  of  Hon.  W.  C.  Rives  on  Life  and  Work  of  W.  B.  Eodgers,  18S3. 
Address  of  Prof.  Asapli  UalL  CT.  8.  Navy,  on  opening  the  Leander 
McCormick  Observatory,  1885. 

This  marks  the  inauguration  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  which  was  one 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  favorite  projects. 

Historical  address,  by  Hugh  Blair  Grigsby,  in  1868,  on  the  occasion 
of  unveiling  the  statue  of  Jefferson  in  the  library. 

This  address  IS  still  in  manuscript,  and  is  in  the  possession  of  Hon.  £.  Johnston 
Barbour,  Barboursville,  Orange  County,  Virginia. 

The  Student's  Hand-Book  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  1887-88. 

This  convenient  account  of  the  various  features  of  student  life  at  the  University, 
with  a  map  of  the  buildings,  was  published  by  the  Toung  Men's  Christian 
Association. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

WRITINGS  OF  THE  FACULTY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY, 

1825-1887. 

By  William  P.  Trent. 

The  foUowiDg  lists  are  reasonably  complete ;  in  some  cases  proper  ma- 
terials have  been  wanting ;  in  a  few  absolute  completeness  did  not  ap- 
pear desirable.  For  reasons  of  convenience,  a  chronological  order  of 
arrangement  ttas  been  preferred  to  an  alphabetical.  An  asterisk  (* )  means 
that  the  professor  was  also  an  alumnus;  a  dagger  (t)  that  the  work  was 
pubhshed  during  the  author's  connection  with  the  University.  As  a 
personal  examination  of  many  of  these  works  was  impossible,  the  dates 
of  publication  were  in  some  cases  not  to  be  obtained. 

George  Long  (professor  of  ancient  languages,  1825-28) : 

Edited  for  the  Society  for  the  Diffasion  of  Useful  Knowledge — 

Qaarterly  Journal  of  Education  (1U31-35) ; 

Biographical  Dictionary  (1842-44); 

The  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (1833-46) ; 

Wats  general  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Classica. 
Pnblished— 

An  Analysis  of  Herodotns ; 

A  Classical  Atlas; 

Editions  of  Ccesar's  Gallic  War  and  Sallast; 

Geographical  Treatises  on  England,  Wales,  and  America; 

A  History  of  France  (1K50) ; 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic  (5  vols.,  1864-74). 
Translated — 

Select  Lives  from  Plutarch  ; 

Thonghts  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius; 

Epictetus. 
Contributed  to  Dr.  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary. ' 

Thomas  Uewett  Key  (professor  of  mathematics,  1825-27): 

Published —  , 

A  Latin  Grammar  (1843-46) ; 
Philological  Essays  {ISQS) ; 
Language  in  its  Origin  and  Development  (1874).     Besides  maqy  contribntions 

to  philological  journals. 
A  Latin  Dictionary  (1888);  compiled  from  papers  left  by  him. 

Charles  Bonnycastle  (professor  of  natural  philosophy  and  of  mathe- 
matics, 1825-40) : 

i  Published  a  Treatise  on  Inductive  Geometry. 
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Ci^JBOBGE  TuOKEB  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1825-45) : 

Pablished— 
Letters  on  the  Roanoke  Navigation  (1811) ; 

Essays  on  the  sabjeots  of  Taste,  Moral  and  National  Policy  (1622) ; 
The  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah.    A  novel  (2  vols.,  1H24); 
A  Voyage  to  the  Moon.    A  satirical  romance  (1827) ; 
tThe  Principles  of  Rent,  Wages,  and  Profits  (1837); 
tLife  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (2  vols.,  1837) ; 
tThe  Theory  of  Money  and  Banks  Investigated  (1839) } 
tThe  Progress  of  the  United  States  in  Fifty  Tears,  1790-1840  (1843) ; 
History  of  the  United  States  to  1841  (4  vols.,  1856-58) ; 
Political  Economy  for  the  People  (1859); 
Eissays,  Moral  and  Philosophical  (1860). 

BofiLET  DUNGLISON  (professor  of  medicine,  1825-33) : 

Pablished  abont  twenty  volumes,  among  the  most  valuable  of  which  are  his— 
tHuman  Physiology  (1832); 
tMedical  Dictionary  (1833) ; 
Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

John  Tayloe  Lomax  (professor  of  law,  1826-30) : 

Published — 
A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Real  Property  (3  vols.,  1839) ; 
The  Law  of  Executors  and  Administrators  (2  vols.,  1641). 

*  Obssneb  Habbison  (professor  of  ancient  languages,  1828-59) : 

Published — 
tA  Latin  Grammar  (printed  for  class  use  in  1839 ;  published  1852) ; 
tGieek  Prepositions,  etc.  (1857). 

John  A.  G.  Davis  (professor  of  law,  1830-40) : 

tPnblished  a  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law  (1838). 

William  B.  Bogebs  (professor  of  natural  philosophy,  1835-53) : 

Was  director  of  geological  surveys  in  Virginia  from  1835  to  1841,  and  wrote  much 
in  connection  therewith ;  ho  also  published — 
tStrength  of  Materials  (1848) ; 
tElements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  ( 1852) ; 
Geology  of  the  Virginias  (posthumous)  and  many  soientifio  papers. 

•  Jambs  L.  Oabell  (professor  of  surgery,  183.7-) : 

Published — 

tTestimony  of  Modem  Science  to  the  Unity  of  Mankind  (1857) ; 

tSyllabus  of  Lectures  on  Physiology  and  Surgery  (1859),  and  the  following 
papers:  On  the  Treatment  of  Acute  Pneumonia,  etc.  (1867) ;  on  the  Architect- 
ure of  the  Animal  Kingdom  (1868) ;  on  Chroni<:  Pneumonia  in  Relation  to 
Tuberculosis  (1868) ;  on  the  Cell  Doctrine— a  Beview  of  Cl^menceau's  Essay 
on  the  Genesis  of  the  Anatomical  Elements  (186d) ;  on  Thennal  Baths  ot 
High  Temperature  (1871) ;  on  the  Ventilation  of  School-Rooms  and  the  Dis- 
eases Incidental  to  the  School  as  such — ^four  papers  (1872) ;  on  Drainage  for 
Health,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Medical  Topography  of  Virginia 
(1875) ;  on  Water  Supply  in  Relation  to  Health  (1876) ;  on  the  Etiology  of 
Enteric  Fever  (1877) ;  on  a  Proposed  System  of  International  Inspections 
and  Notification  of  Infectious  Diseases — a  paper  read  before  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  at  Washington  in  1880 ;  on  Rise  and  Progress  of  Interna- 
tional Hygiene  (1881) ;  on  Sanitary  Conditions  in  Surgery  (1882) ;  Annual 
Reports  of  the  National  Board  of  Health  for  1879,  1880,  1881, 1882,  and  1883, 
and  several  reviews  in  Bledsoe's  Southern  Review  and  in  Gai Hard's  Medical 
Journal. 
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Henry  Howard  (professor  of  practice  of  medicine,  1839-67) : 

Pnblisheil — 
Outlines  of  Medical  Jumpradence. 

J.  J.  Sylvester  (professor  of  mathematics,  1840-41): 

Has  pablished  a  great  naniber  of  contributions  to  mathematical  and  scientific 
joomals  and  transactions  of  societies ;  Sylvester's  Theorem,  in  Connection 
with  "Newton's  Rale"  in  Regard  to  the  Number  of  Posit!  ve,  of  Negative,  and 
oflmaginary  Roots  of  an  Equation,  Philosophical  Transactions  (1864);  Lon- 
don Mathematical  Society  Publications,  Philosophical  Magazine  for  1866. 

From  1877  to  1882  Professor  Sylvester  contributed  30  articles  and  notes  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Mathematics,  of  which  he  was  editor ;  also  22  arti- 
cles and  notes  to  the  Comptes  Rendus  de  I'Acad^mie  des  Sciences  de  Tin- 
stitut  de  France ;  also  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,  London,  a 
paper  "  On  the  Limits  to  the  Order  and  Degree  of  the  Fundamental  Invari- 
ants of  Binary  Quautics"  (1878) ;  also  to  the  Messenger  of  Mathematics, 
London,  4  papers  ;  to  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical 
Magazine,  4  papers ;  and  to  the  Journal  flir  reine  nnd  angewandte  Mathe- 
matik,  Berlin,  6  papers. 

H.  St.  G.  Tucker  (professor  of  law,  1841-45) : 

Published — 
Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Virginia  (2  vols.,  1836-^) ; 
t  Lectures  on  Constitutional  Law  (1843); 
t  Lectures  on  Natural  Law  and  Qovemment  (1844). 

Robert  E.  Bogers  (professor  of  cbemistry,  1842-^2): 

Edited  with  his  brother  (Prof.  James  B.  Rogers)  Turner's  Chemistry,  with  Addi- 
tions ( 1846).  Edited  the  American  reprint  of  Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry 
(1855),  and  took  part  with  his  brothers  in  geological  publications. 

Edward  H.  Gourtenat  (professor  of  mathematics,  1842-53) : 

Published— 
A  translation  of  Boucharlat's  Mechanics  (1836); 
Treatise  on  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus — published  posthumously 

(1855). 

M.  SCHELE  DE  Vere  (profcssor  of  modern  langaages,  1844-) : 

Published — 
t  Outlines  of  Comparative  Philology  (1853) ; 
t  Stray  Leaves  from  the  Book  of  Nature  (1856) ; 
t  Studies  in  English  (1867) ; 
t  Grammar  of  the  Spanish  Language ; 
t  Grammar  of  the  French  Language  (1867) ; 
t  The  Great  Empress,  a  novel  (1869) ; 
t  Americanisms  (1871) ; 
t  The  English  of  the  New  World,  (1873)  etc.,  and  various  philological  papers. 

William  H.  MoGufpey  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1845-73) : 

t  Published  his  well-known  Readers  and  other  school-books. 

•John  B.  Minor  (professor  of  common  law,*1845-) : 

t  Has  published  his  valuable  Institutes  (4  volumes) ; 
t  Synopsis  of  Criminal  Law  ; 

t  History  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  in  the  Old  Dominion  Magazine  (186^ 
70.    Incomplete). 
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*J.  Lawbenoe  Smith  (professor  of  chemistry,  1852-63) : 

Published— 
Mineralogy  and  Chemistry — Original  Besearchee ;  also 

Report  to  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  Sev- 
eral Departments  of  Industrial  Chemistry,  and  over  fifty  scientiflc  papers. 

*  Ja^ies  p.  Holgombe  (professor  of  equity,  1854-61) : 

Published  a  work  on  Equity  (1846) ; 

A  collection  of  letters  of  distinguished  writers  (1867-66). 

Alaebt  T.  Bledsoe  (professor  of  mathematics,  1854-63) : 

Published — 
A  Theodicy,  or  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory  (1853 ) : 
t  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery  (1857) ; 
Is  Davis  a  Traitor  f  (1866) ; 
Philosophy  of  Mathematics,  etc.  (1868) ; 
Professor  Bledsoe  was  afterwards  editor  of  the  Southern  Beview. 

Basil  L.  Gildebsleeyb  (professor  of  Greek,  1856-76) : 

t  Latin  Grammar,  Primer,  Beading  and  Exercise  Books  (several  editions) ; 

t  Edition  of  Persius  (1875) ; 

Justin  Martyr's  Apologies,  and  Epistle  to  Diognetus ;  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  (1877) ; 

Edition  of  Pindar's  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  (1885) ; 

t  Address  on  Classical  Study  (1869) ; 

t  Legend  of  Venus  (Southern  Beview,  April,  1867) ; 

t  Xantippe  and  Socrates  (Southern  Beview,  July,  1667) ; 

t  Limits  of  Culture  (Southern  Beview,  October,  1867) ; 

t  Emperor  Julian  (Southern  Beview,  January,  1868) ; 

t  Maximilian  (Southern  Beview,  April,  1868) ; 

t  Apollonius  of  Tyana  (Southern  Beview,  July,  )868) ; 

t  Lucian  (Southern  Beview,  October,  1869) ; 

t  Studies  in  the  Attic  Orators  (Southern  Magazine,  April  to  September,  1873) ; 

Penonal  Beminiscences  of  Friedrich  Bitschl  (American  Philological  Associa- 
tion Proc.,  1877); 

Address  before  Literary  Societies  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  (1877); 

Classics  and  Colleges  (Princeton  Beview,  July,  1878) ; 

University  Work  in  America  (Princeton  Beview,  May,  1879) ; 

Athena  Parthenos  (Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1882),  etc. ; 

Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Philology,  to  which  be  has  made  many  con- 
tribations. 

6.  F.  Holmes  (professor  of  historical  scieDoe,  1857-) : 

Published— 

t  Series  of  Beaders ; 

t  English  Grammar ; 

t  Pictorial  English  Grammar  (1868) ; 

t  History  of  the  United  States  (1871) ; 

t  A  New  History  of  the  United  States  (1886) ; 

t  A  Science  of  Society,  privately  printed. 
Addresses — 

Inaugural',  at  William  and  Mary  College,  The  University  of  Missiasippi,  and 
t  The  University  of  Virginia. 
Lectures — 

Befiore  the  Virginia  Historical  Society — *^  The  Virginia  Colony  " ; 

Before  the  Peabody  Institute,  Baltimore — *'  The  Bomanoesof  the  Bound  Table  ^'  j 
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G.  F.  Holmes — ^Continued. 

Lectares — Continped. 

Before  the  societieB  of  Emory  and  Henry  College,  1852 — '^DemoHtbenes^' ; 

Before  the  Vrf^inia  Teachers'  Association — "The  Study  of  English." 
t  Coutrihated  to  McClintock  &,  Strong's  Cyclopaedia  Bibl.  Theol.  and  EccIob.  Lit- 
erature— 

Vol.  II,  1868,  Conate,  Anguste ;  Descartes ; 

Vol.  Ill,  1870,  Elizabeth,  Queen;  Empiricism;  Epicurus;  Epicnreau  Philoso- 
phy ;  Faith  and  Reason  ;  Ficinas  Marsilins ;  Fief;  Feadal  System ;  Gaa- 
sendi;  Grosseteste; 

Vol.  IV,  1872,  Hamilton,  Sir  William;  Hartley:  Hume; 

Vol.  V,  1875,  Kant;  Knighthood;  Leibnitz;  Locke; 

VoL  VII,  Nostradamus ; 

Vol.  VIII,  1879,  Philosophy;  Platonic  Philosophy;  Pletho,  Gemistus:  PiotinuB; 
Polignac ;  Positive  Philosophy ;  Pythagoras ;  Realism ; 

Vol.  IX,  1880,  Empire,  Holy  Roman ;  Scholasticism  ;  Scotus,  Erigena ;  Seneca ; 
Socrates;  Spinoza; 

Vol.  X,  1881,  Synoellus.  Georgins ;  Synesios. 
Supplement — 

Vol.  I,  18H5,  Byzantine  Historians ;  Cause ;  Causation  ; 

Vol.  II,  1887,  Comnena,  Anna;  Scepticism,  Recent  Phases  of. 
Contributed  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review — 

The  North  American  Indians,  January,  lr^4 ; 

Rome  and  the  Romans,  October,  1844 ; 

Rabelais,  January,  1845 ; 

Sue.    Wandering  Jew,  January,  1846 ; 

Athens  and  the  Athenians,  April,  1847 ; 

California  Gold  and  European  Revolution,  July,  1850; 

Cimon  and  Pericles,  April,  1851 ; 

The  Athenian  Orators,  October,  1851 ; 

Grote's  History  of  Greece,  November,  1^56 ; 

Motley's  Dutch  Republic,  October,  1857 ; 

Julius  Cffisar ; 

Hume's  Philosophy ; 

English  in  the  XVth  Century ; 

The  Berlin  Treaty. 
North  British  Review — 

Anguste  Comte  and  Positivism. 
New  York  Methodist  Quarterly  Review — 

Philosophy  and  Faith,  April,  1851 ; 

Faith  and  Science,  April,  1852 ; 

Instauratio  Nova,  July,  1852 ; 

The  Bacon  of  the  XlXth  Century,  July,  1852; 

Revival  of  the  Black  Art<s,  April,  1854 ; 

The  Sibylline  Oracles,  October,  1854 ; 

The  Positive  Religion,  July,  1854  ; 

t  Sir  William  Hamilton,  January,  April,  1857 } 

t  Friar  Bacon  and  Lord  Bacon,  January,  April,  1858. 
Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review — 

The  Blunders  of  HallUni,  January,  1853 ; 

The  C»sar8,  July,  1^)3  ; 

Sir  William  Hamilton,  October,  »853; 

Greece  and  its  History,  January,  1855 ; 

Chastel  ou  Charity,  January,  1856  ; 

Remains  of  Latin  Tragedy,  January,  1856 ; 
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G.  F.  Holmes — Coutiaued. 

Southern  Methodist  Quarterly  Review— Continued. 

Spencer's  Social  Statics,  April,  1856 ; 

Greek  in  the  Middle  Ages,  August,  1856 ; 

Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  July  1856  ; 

Alchemy  and  the  Alchemists,  July,  1856. 
Southern  Literary  Messenger — 

Life  and  Tinges  of  Pericles,  February,  ia.O  ; 

John  C.*Calhoun,  May,  1»50  ; 

The  Nineteenth  Century,  August,  1851 ;  / 

General  Zaohary  Taylor,  September,  1850 ; 

Greeley  on  Reforms,  May,  1851 ; 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin«  December*  1852 ; 

Spiritual  Manifestations,  July,  1853 ; 

Universities  and  Colleges,  August,  October,  and  November,  1853. 
De  Bow's  Review — 

Ancient  Slavery,  November  and  December,  18.>5 ; 

Increase  of  Gk>ld,  1856 ; 

Gold  and  Silver  Mines— The  Golden  Age,  July,  L856 ; 

t  Who  Wrote  Shakspearef   February,  1868;  and  many  other  contributions. 
United  States  Law  Magazine — 

Cancellari»  Origines,  Jnly,  Angust,  and  Sept-ember,  1851 ; 
The  Fomm  (Law  Journal)— 

tThe  Civil  Law,  1873-74 ; 

t  Primitive  Law,  April  and  Jnly,  1875. 

•Wm.  E.  Peters  (professor  of  Latin,  1865-) : 

Has  published  t  A  Syllabus  of  Latin  Syntax. 

*Gharles  S.  Yenable  (professor  of  inatliematicd,  1806-) : 

Has  published  t  a  mathematical  series  in  several  volumes ;  also  a  report  in  a 
volume  of  Coast  Survey  reports  for  1860  on  observations  made  in  July  and 
Angust,  1860,  as  a  member  of  the  United  States  expedition  to  Labrador  to 
observe  eclipse  of  that  year. 

John  W.  Mallet  (professor  of  chemistry,  1872-) : 

Has  published  Physical  and  Chemical  Conditions  of  the  Cnlture  of  Cotton 
(London :  Chapman  &,  Hall.  18627;  ^^^  British  Association  Earthquake 
Catalogue  (conjointly  with  his  father,  R.  Mallet) ;  also  about  eighty  scien- 
tific papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  and  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  of  London,  the  Proceed! ugs 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Philosophical  Magazine,  the  Annalen  der  C hemic 
und  der  Pharmacie,  the  American  Journal  of  Science  (Silliman's),  the  Amer- 
ican Chemicai  Journal,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  etc. 
(done  in  part  while  professor  at  the  University). 

Noah  K.  Davis  (professor  of  moral  philosophy,  1873-) : 

Published — 

t  The  Theory  of  Thought ;  a  treatise  on  deductive  logic  (New  York :  Harper's, 
1880). 
Also  the  following  papers : 

tThe  Duality  of  Mind  and  Brain,  in  the  Christian  Philosophy  Quarterly  for  1882 ; 

t  Am  I  Free  f  in  the  Christian  Philosophy  Quarterly,  1885 ; 

t  Is  Praver  Reasonable f  in  Christian  Thought,  July  und  August,  1835; 

t  The  Moral  Aspects  of  Vivisection,  in  North  American  Review,  March,  1885 ; 

tThe  Negro  in  the  South,  in  the  Fomm  for  April,  1886 ; 

t Religious  Exercises  in  State  Schools,  in  the  Forum  for  February,  1887. 
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*  Thomas  B.  Price  (professor  of  Oreek,  1876-^2) : 

Pabliabed — 

A  New  Heresy ;  review  of  Mr.  Fronde's  views  on  edacation,  in  the  Bonthem 
Magazine,  1S70; 

The  Place  of  the  Mother  Tongae  in  Education,  1674 ; 

tThe  Method  of  Philology ;  inaugural  address,  1876; 

t  The  Study  of  English  as  an  Introdnotion  to  the  Study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  1877; 

t  Methods  of  Language  Teaching  as  applied  to  English ;  a  course  of  lectures 
delivered  before  the  Summer  Normi^  School  of  Virginia,  and  published  as 
a  pamphlet,  1880 ; 

The  Construction  and  Types  of  Shakspeare's  Verse-forms  (in  preu) ;  and  con- 
tributions to  the  American  Journal  of  Philology  and  other  Journals. 

*  Wm.  M.  Fontaine  (professor  of  natural  history  and  geology,  187^) : 

Published — 
Resources  of  West  Virginia,  octavo ;  prepared  in  co^Junetion   with  M.  T. 

Maury,  Jr.,  and  published  by  the  State  of  West  Virginia ; 
The  Upper  Carboniferous  or  Permian  Flora  of  Southwest  Pennsylvania  and 

West  Virginia,  octavo ;  prepared  in   coig unction  with  I.  C.  White,  and 

published  by  the  Second  (Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania ; 
The  Older  Mesozoic  Flora  of  Virginia,  quarto ;  published  by  United  States 

Geological  Survey  as  Monograph  VI ; 
The  Potomac  Flora  of  Virginia,  quarto ;  in  press. 
Also  the  following  articles  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science : 
Notes  on  the  West  Virginia  Asphaltum  Deposit ; 
On  Some  Points  in  the  Geology  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  Virginia ; 
On  the  Primordial  Strata  of  Virginia; 

Notes  on  the  Vespertine  Strata  of  Virginia  and  West  Virginia ; 
The  Conglomerate  Series  of  West  Virginia ; 
Notes  on  the  Mesozoic  of  Virginia,  etc.  (done  in  part  while  professor  at  the 

University). 

Ormond  Stone  (proiessor  of  astronomy,  1882-} : 

t  Editor  of  Annals  of  Mathematics,  1883-87,  published  at  the  University  of 

Virginia. 
Has  contributed  a  number  of  scientific  papers  in  astronomical  journals  and 

reports  (part  of  this  work  done  at  the  University). 

John  H.  Wheeler  (professor  of  Greek,  1882-87) :  ' 

De  Alcestidis  et  Hippolyti  Euripedearam  Interpolationibus  (Inaugural  Dis- 
sertation, Bonn,  1879; ; 

Report  of  Rheinisobes  Museum  (Philological  Journal,  1881-82)  ; 

Review  of  Klinkenberg's  De  Euripdeorum  Prologorum  Arte  (Philological 
Journal,  1882) ;  also  contributed  to  the  Nation,  etc. 

*  James  M.  Garnett  (professor  of  English,  1882-) : 

Has  published  t  A  Translation  of  Beowulf  (1882, 2d  edition,  1885)^  Has  contribu- 
ted to  the  Southern  Review,  the  Andover  Review,  the  American  Journal  of 
Philology,  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  Trans- 
actions of  the  Modem  Language  Association  of  America,  etc.  (doue  in 
part  while  professor  at  the  University). 

*  William  M.  Thornton  (professor  of  engineering,  1883-) : 

Assistant  editor  Annals  of  Mathematics. 

•Francis  P.  Dunnington  (professor  of  analytical  and  agricaltaral 
chemistry,  1885-) : 

t  Has  contributed  various  papers  to  the  American  Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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*  William  B.  Towles  (professor  of  aaatomy  and  materia  medica, 

1880-): 

Pablished — 
tSylUbas  of  Kotea  on  Anatomy  ; 
t  Syllabus  of  Notes  on  Osteology ; 
t  Syllabus  of  Notes  on  Materia  Medica. 

*  William  G.  Dabnbt  (professor  of  practice  of  medicine,  etc.,  1886-): 

Pablished— 

(1)  The  Value  of  Chemistry  to  the  Medioal  Practitioner— a  small  book,  to 

which  was  awarded  the  Boylston  prize  of  Harvard,  in  1873; 

(2)  Over  thirty  papers  on  dififerent  medioal  topics  in— 
The  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

The  Medical  News, 

The  Virgioia  Medical  Journal,  , 

The  Maryland  Medioal  Journal, 

The  North  Carolina  Medical  Journal, 

The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 

The  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia, 

The  Transactions  of  the  North  Carolina  Medical  Society. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS. 

*  John  A.  Broadus  (assistant  in  ancient  langaages,  1851-63) : 

Published — 
Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons ; 
Lectures  on  the  History  of  Preaching ; 
Commentary  on  Matthew  ; 
Book  of  Sermons  and  Addresses. 

*Ei>WABD  S.  JoTNES  (assistant  in  ancient  langnages,  1853-59): 

Has  published  several  text-books  on  the  modern  languages,  and  papers  in 
philological  journals. 

*£dwabd  B.  Smith  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1855-57): 

Text-book  of  Plane  Trigonometry.  « 

*James  O.  Clark  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1857-58)  : 

Text-book  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

*Oa£TANO  Lanza,  Jr.  (assistant  in  mathematics,  1869-71) : 

Has  published  a  work  on  Applied  Mechanics,  1683,  and  scientific  papers. 
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**Sere  wm  a  colony  of  men  from  civilized  life,  scattered  among  theforeets^  hermits  mth 
v^ves  and  children,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature^  in  perfect  harmorty  with  the  wilderness 
of  their  gentle  clime.  With  absolute  freedom  of  consciencCf  benevolent  reason  was  the  simple 
rule  of  their  conduct.  *  *  **  Are  there  any  who  doubt  man^s  capacity  for  self-gotem- 
menty  let  them  study  the  history  of  North  Carolina;  its  inhabitants  were  restless  and  tur- 
bulent in  their  imperfect  submission  to  a  government  imposed  on  them  from  abroad;  the 
administration  of  the  colony  was  firm,  humane,  and  tranquil  when  they  were  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  Any  government  but  one  of  their  own  institution  was  oppressive."  (Greorge 
Bancroft.) 

** Almost  invariably f  as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  were  made  for 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  by  a  reguVar  stated  pastor,  and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located, 
in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school,"    (Foote's  Sket-chefi  of  North  Carolina.) 

'*  The  progress  of  society  and  civilization  depends  upon  the  education  and  virtue  of  the 
people,"    (Hon.  Bartlett  Yancey,  in  IblO.) 

"  In  an  ardent  and  increasing  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  schools  owd  academies  for 
several  years  past,  we  do  not  believe  North  Carolina  has  been  outdone  by  a  single  State. 
*  •  •  The  number  at  present  is  nearly  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  increasing."  (North 
American  Review,  January,  1821.) 

^*  We  can  diffuse  the  blessings  of  education  and  become  a  virtuous  if  not  a  great  people.  I 
wish  the  State  University  were  located  in  Kaleigh,  for  I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  educa- 
tion which  is  obtained  in  cloisters.  The  manneis  of  boys  should  be  attended  to  ets  well  at 
their  tnorals.  The  society  of  the  city  of  WiUiajnsburg,  Virginia,  is  said  to  have  been  tkis 
most  polished  in  America,  and  its  college,  William  and  Mary,  has  turned  out  more  oelehrated 
men  than  any  other  institution  within  my  knowledge."  (Nathaniel  Macon,  in  North  Car- 
olina Constitntional  Conventioni  1835.) 

'*  The  University  does  not  lack  the  sanction  either  of  the  Constitulipn  or  of  the  people. 
Under  the  loving  care  of  the  people  of  the  State,  led  by  wise  master-builders,  much  more  than 
from  the  liberality  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  University  grew  in  the  lapse  of  nearlif  a 
century  to  be  a  great  institution,  the  nursing  mother  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  State  tcith- 
out  distinction  of  party  or  sect.  Embracing  all  her  children  in  her  great  catholic  heart,  she 
has  always  striven  to  allay  sectional  feeling,  to  moderate  sectarian  heat^  to  cultivate  and  en- 
courage a  broad,  ardent  love  for  the  State,  a  veneration  for  her  early  history  and  traditUnu, 
an  appreciation  of  the  domestic  virtues  of  her  citizens,  and  a  love  of  liberal  learning" 
(Hon.  John  Manning,  LL.  D.,  x)rofessor  of  law,  University  of  North  Carolina.) 

**  I  remember  in  my  young  manhood  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  always  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  about  an  American  collegiate  educa- 
tion. While  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and  Johns  Hopkins  have  to  some  extent  dram 
attention  away  from  it,  I  see  no  reason  why  its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  south-ectst  of  our  Bepublic."  (Hon.  Ajidrew  D.  White,  Ex-President 
of  Cornell  University.) 
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LETTER. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washingtouj  D,  G.y  December  9, 1887. 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Waahingtonj  D.  C. 

Sir:  In  parsaanceof  the  plan  already  approved  by  yon  for  a  system* 
atic  inquiry  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  the  educational  history* 
of  the  United  States,  I  beg  to  recommend  for  publication  the  second 
of  the  series  of  State  monographs  in  this  direction  edited  by  Dr.  Her- 
bert B.  Adams,  whose  studies  upon  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  with  the  mon- 
ograph upon  the  Study  of  History  in  American  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities, formed  the  introduction  to  this  new  line  of  inquiry. 

The*  subject  of  the  present  monograph  is  the  history  of  education  in 
Korth  Carolina.  It  is  an  original  and  valuable  contribution,  and  de- 
serves to  be  widely  read.  In  tliis  monograph  Mr.  Charles  Lee  Smith, 
who  has  been  trained  in  historical  methods  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni* 
varsity  and  now  holds  a  fellowship  in  history  and  politics  at  that  in- 
stitution, gives  the  results  of  a  thorough  and  careful  study  of  the  ed- 
ucational history  of  his  native  State. 

For  North  Carolina  this  is  pioneer  work.  The  history  of  education 
in  that  State  has  hitherto  remained  unwritten.  That  the  Old  North 
State  has  failed  to  receive  just  recognition  at  the  hands  of  some  his- 
torians is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  many  important  phases 
of  her  early  history  have  remained  undeveloped  by  her  own  sons,  to 
whom  they  were  known,  and  who  have  allowed  the  prejudiced  state- 
ments of  early  chroniclers,  ignorant  of  the  facts,  to  be  accepted  with- 
out contradiction  as  authoritative. 

The  writer  has  traced  the  genesis  and  development  of  education  in 
North  Carolina  from  the  first  settlement  of  that  State  to  the  present 
time.  For  this  purpose  he  is  the  first  to  exploit  the  colonial  records, 
the  publication  of  which  was  begun  last  year,  and  the  early  laws  of  the 
State.  He  has  also  utilized  early  newspaper  files,  and  all  the  pub- 
lished biographical  and  historical  works  relating  to  his  State  to  be  found 
in  the  public  libraries  of  Baleigh,  Washington,  and  Baltimore,  besides 
certain  private  collections  and  personal  correspondence. 

In  the  study  of  education  as  a  growth  North  Carolina  affords  peculiar 
advantages.    The  character  of  the  early  settlers,  the  objects  of  their 
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coming,  aad  the  results  achieved  by  them  iu  their  straggle  against  op* 
pressive  government  give  the  history  of  that  State  annsaal  interest. 
Bancroft  says,  "North  Carolina  was  settled  by  the  freest  of  the  free,'' 
and  the  records  of  the  colony  show  that  a  constant  warfare  was  waged 
against  oppression  until  freedom  was  won.  This  fact  was  emphasized 
and  is  illustrated  in  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting  of  patriots  at 
Mecklenburg  in  1775,  which,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  the  most  mem- 
orable events  of  our  Bevolutionary  period.  This  struggle  was  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  Mr.  Smith  demonstrates  how  intimate  was 
the  connection  between  the  liberties  and  the  educational  history  of  the 
people.  The  government  is,  perhaps,  to  be  censured  that  schools  were 
not  earlier  provided.  It  is  an  error,  however,  to  suppose,  as  has  been 
stated  by  some  writers,  that  there  were  no  good  schools  in  the  State 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  for  it  is  shown  that  there  were  many  cred- 
itable institutions,  several  having  a  wide  reputation. 

The  higher  education  has  been  principally  treated  in  this  sketch,  al- 
though the  history  of  primary  and  secondary  instruction  has  not  been 
neglected.  The  influence  of  certain  classes  of  immigration  and  of  institu- 
tions outside  the  State,  especially  of  Princeton,  which  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  largely  patronized 
by  the  young  men  of  that  State,  is  clearly  shown.  Many  interesting  facts 
concerning  noted  educators  of  the  State  are  brought  out.  The  sketch 
which  is  given  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  is  the  first  full  account 
of  that  institution  which  has  ever  been  written.  The  writer  thinks  no 
institution  of  this  country  has  a  more  honorable  record,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  alumni  it  stands  second  to  none 
in  the  number  of  the  distinguished  public  men  it  has  given  to  the  State 
and  nation. 

The  account  which  is  given  of  its  "  influence  upon  the  South  ^  makes 
an  admirable  showing.  As  indicative  of  its  wide-spread  influence  upon 
the  country,  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  many  Cabinet  officers,  min- 
isters to  foreign  countries.  Senators,  Governors,  and  other  distinguished 
men  are  mentioned  among  its  alumni. 

President  Andrew  D.  White  said  of  this  institution:  <'I  remember  in 
my  young  manhood  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  always  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  about  an 
American  collegiate  education.  While  the  Universities  of  Virginia  and 
Johns  Hopkins  have  to  some  extent  drawn  attention  away  firom  it,  I  see 
no  reason  why  its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  commanding 
position  in  the  South-east  of  our  Republic.'' 

The  subjects  taught  in  the  institutions  for  the  secondary  and  the 
higher  education  are  noted  from  time  to  time,  thus  showing  the  general 
educational  development.  The  present  status  of  education  in  North 
Carolina  is  well  pictured.  Tbe  work,  while  strictly  historical,  is  both 
practical  and  suggestive.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  the  first  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  once  said  that  ^'  no  subject  now  interestiDg  or  iin* 
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portant  can  be  adequately  nnderstood  or  further  iDvestigated  unless 
proper  pains  be  first  bestowed  upon  its  history.  •  •  •  There  is  no 
department  of  human  exertion,  however,  in  which  this  preliminary  his- 
torical knowledge  is  so  necessary  as  in  education.  For  this  there  is 
both  a  general  c^nd  a  special  reason.  The  education  of  a  people  bears  a 
constant  and  most  pre-eminently  influential  relation  to  its  attainments 
.and  excellencies — physical,  mental,  and  moral.  The  national  education 
is  at  once  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  national  character;  and,  accord- 
ingly, the  history  of  education  affords  the  only  ready  and  perfect  key 
to  the  history  of  the  human  race  and  of  each  nation  in  it—  an  unfailing 
standard  for  estimating  its  advance  or  retreat  upon  the  line  of  human 
progress. 

<*  But  the  special  reason  just  alluded  to  is  yet  more  in  point  at  this 
time.  It  is,  that  there  is  no  department  of  human  exertion  whose 
annals  are  more  briUiant  with  displays  of  industry,  talent,  and  genius, 
whether  successful  or  unsuccessfiil,  and  consequently  none  in  which  a 
reference  to  the  past  will  afford  such  abundant  materials  for  improve- 
ment in  the  present." 

Urging,  therefore,  the  publication  of  this  monograph  and  the  encour- 
agement of  this  new  line  of  educational  itiquiry  to  be  continued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  North-west  and 
South-west  and  beyond  the  Mississippi,  where  such  inquiries  are  most 
needed, 

1  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  H.  R  DAWSON, 

Approved : 

L.  Q.  G.  Lamab, 

Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EDUCATIOI^  DXTRING  THE  PROPRIETABT  GOVEBNMENT- 

1663-1729.  • 


INTRODirOTION. 

Daring  the  first  sixty-five  years  of  the  colonial  history  of  ll^orth  Gar- 
olina  there  were  but  few  schools,  and  these  were  ill-attended.  Gom- 
l>ared  with^  the  New  England  colonies,  a  great  difference  is  observed  in 
the  attention  given  to  edacation  daring  this  period,  and  historians,  with- 
out considering  all  the  facts  in  the  case,  have  reproached  North  Garo- 
lina  with  want  of  zeal  in  this  direction.  For  this  difference  there  are 
several  causes.  New  England  was  peopled  by  colonies,  and  the  estab-* 
lishment  of  towns  was  coeval  with  the  settlements.  The  jieople  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  live  together,  and  this  tended  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  union  between  them  and  to  unite  them  in  all  objects  relat- 
ing to  the  common  welfare.  Then,  too,  the  people  of  each  community 
were  generally  of  the  same  religious  faith,  and  their  preachers  were  at 
the  same  time  the  teachers  of  their  schools. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  was  with  North  Carolina.  This  province  was 
occupied  by  individual  families,  and  although  the  first  permanent  set- 
tlement was  made  about  1660,  there  was  no  town  until  Bath  was  located 
in  1704.  The  population  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  territory  north  of 
Albemarle  Sound,  west  of  the  Chowan  River,  and  the  territory  between 
the  two  sounds,  Albemarle  and  Currituck.  The  people  were  scattered 
sparsely  here  and  there  along  the  shores  of  the  sounds  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  water-courses.  Bancroft  says :  '^  Here  was  a  colony  of  men 
from  civilized  life,  scattered  among  the  forests,  hermits  with  wives  and 
children,  resting  on  the  bosom  of  nature,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
wilderness  of  their  gentle  clime.  With  absolute  freedom  of  conscience, 
benevolent  reason  was  the  simple  rule  of  their  conduct"  ^ 

As  late  as  1709  the  Rev.  William  Gordon,  writing  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  referring 

*■  - ^ .  ur  -  ■ 

>  BaDcrofVa  United  States  (1843),  Vol.  II,  p.  154. 
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to  the  settlement  on  the  Pamlico  Biver,  has  this  to  say  of  the  only  town 
in  the  province:  ^^Here  is  Jio  church,  though  they  have  begun  to. build 
a  town  called  Bath.  It  consists  of  about  twelve  houses,  being  the  only 
town  in  the  whole  province.  They  have  a  small  collection  of  books 
for  a  library,  which  were  carried  over  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Bray,  and  some 
land  is  laid  out  for  a  glebe.''  ^  About  this  time  Beaufort  was  laid  out 
for  a  town,  and  a  little  later  Newbern  was  settled  by  the  Bwiss.  There 
were  many  differences  in  religious  belief  among  the  people,  and  secta- 
rian disphtes  often  led  to  serious  difficulties.  "  The  population  of  the 
colony  in  1703,"  says  Martin,  ^<  was  composed  of  individuals  of  different 
nations,  and  consequently  of  various  sects:  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Dutch 
Lutherans,  French  Galtinists,  Irish  Oatholics,  English  Chnrchmen, 
Qaakers,  and  Dissenters;  emigrants  from  Bermuda  and  the  West  Indies, 
which,  from  their  late  settlements,  could  not  be  places  remarkable  for 
the  education  of  young  people  in  Christianity  and  morality."* 

Noirth  Carolina's  best  known  historian  says :  "  Under  these  circum- 
stances, with  families  far  removed  from  each  other,  with  religions  dis- 
putes flagrant,  and  indeed  all  the  politics  of  the  colony  turning  on  re- 
ligious dissensions,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  there  was  but  little  progress 
made  in  establishing  schools."^  We  thus  see  from  the  very  nature  of 
things  that  the  village  schools  of  New  England  were  an  impossibility 
here. 

Schools  were  for  a  long  time  neglected,  no  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance being  made  by  the  Government.  But  it  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  inhabitants  were  in  dense  ignorance  and  wholly  devoid  of 
educational  facilities.  We  are  told  that  "  there  were  many  highly  edu- 
cated citizens  scattered  throughout  the  province,  who  lived  with  consid- 
erable style  and  refinement.  Sturdy,  honest,  and  hospitable  agricultu- 
rists gathered  around  themselves  elements  of  large  future  development, 
and  their  premises  sliowed  wealth,  industry,  and  care."*  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this,  it  must  be  confessed  that  among  the  poorer  classes  thera 
was  a  vast  amount  of  ignorance.  Wheeler  says  that  there  were  not  only 
men  of  learning,  culture,  and  refinement  in  the  colony,  but  also  ^<men 
of  means  who  contributed  to  found  libraries,  to  erect  churches,  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Moseley,  Hyde,  Swann,  Porter, 
Lillington,  Harvey,  Sanderson,  Pollock,  Lowe,  the  son-in-law  of  Gov- 
ernor Archdale,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention,  were  men  who 
were  not  indifferent  to  education.  If  the  facts  could  be  unearthed,  it 
would  probably  appear  that  there  were  many  good  schools  in  the 
province."  * 

Dr.  Brickell,  in  his  account  of  the  Present  State  of  North  Carolina, 
written  about  1730,  after  giving  an  account  of  the  government,  courts, 

*  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.     ^  Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  p.  258. 

I,  p.  717.  *  Vase's  Eastern  North  Carolina,  p.  21. 

'  Martin's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  p.  218.       *  Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  p.  259. 
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and  the  speedy  manner  of  securing  justice,  enumerates  some  of  the  laws^ 
and  adds:  ^< These,  and  many  other  good  laws  that  are  to  be  met  with 
in  this  province,  make  it  one  of  the  best  and  mildest  governments  to 
live  under  in  all  America."^ 

The  inhabitants  are  characterized  as  <<  good  economists,  remarkably 
kind  to  strangers  and  those  in  distress.'^  Such  a  peofde  could  not 
have  constituted  the  lawless,  irreligious,  apathetic,  and  ignorant  com- 
munity described  by  Mr.  John  Fiske  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  Feb- 
roary,  1883,  in  an  article  entitled  ^'  Maryland  and  the  Far  South  in  the 
Colonial  Period,"^  and  by  Lodge  in  his  History  of  the  English  Colonies 
in  America*  Professor  Fiske,  in  the  article  referred  to,  shows  an  igno- 
rance of  his  subject  which  is  inexcusable,  and  after  other  misrepresen- 
tations adds  that,  <*  Until  just  before  the  war  for  Independence  there 
was  not  a  single  school,  good  or  bad,  in  the  whole  colony.  It  need  not 
be  added  that  the  people  were  densely  ignorant.'*  Lodge  says :  "  There 
was  scarcely  any  means  of  education,  and  no  literature  whatever.  Print- 
ing was  not  introduced  until  1764,^  and  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolution 
there  were  only  two  schools,  lately  incorporated  at  Newbern  and  Eden- 
ton,  m  the  whole  province.  An  act  of  the  year  1770,  to  endow  Queen'^s 
College  at  Charlotte,  was  repealed  by  proclamation,  and  even  after  the 
war  for  Independence,  with  the  exception  of  a  feeble  academy  at  Hills- 
borongh,  in  all  relating  to  education  North  Carolina  was  far  behind 
the  other  States."  In  this  connection  he  adds  that  ^^  The  people  were 
very  lawless,  and  averse  to  order  and  government,  although  they  had  a 
keen  i>erception  of  their  own  rights,  as  is  shown  by  the  passage  of  an 
act  to  secure  the  habeas  carpus  as  early  as  the  year  1715.  They  fell 
m  eagerly  with  the  movement  against  England,  etc.  *  *  *  But  it  is 
a  strong  proof  of  the  vigor  and  soundness  of  the  English  race  that  this 
lawless,  apathetic  people  finally  raised  themselves  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation, and  built  up  a  strong  and  prosperous  State."  ^ 

To  see  how  a  greater  historian  views  this  same  period  of  the  history 
of  North  Carolina  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  following  quotaiioa 
from  Bancroft :  "Are  there  any  who  doubt  man's  capacity  for  self-gov- 
ernment, let  them  study  the  history  of  North  Carolina  ]  its  inhabitants 
were  restlass  and  turbulent  in  their  imperfect  submission  to  a  govern- 
ment imposed  on  them  from  abroad ;  the  administration  of  the  colony 
was  firm,  humane,  and  tranquil  when  they  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. Any  government  but  one  of  their  own  institution  was  oppres- 
sive."* 


'Brickeli's  North  Carolina,  p.  29. 

*For  reply  to  this  article  see  the  Introduction  to  Part  III  of  Wheeler's  Reminiscences: 
"North  Carolina  in  the  Colonial  Period,"  by  Daniel  R.  Goodloe,  to  which  the  writer 
is  indebted  for  valuable  suggestions. 

'The  first  printing  press  was  brought  to  the  province  in  1749,  and  the  laws  were 
printed  at  Newborn  in  1752. 

^Lodge's  English  Colonies,  p.  157. 

•Bancroft's  United  States  (1843),  Vol.  II,  p.  158, 
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A  carefal  reading  of  the  following  pages  will  prove  conclasively  that 
the  above  statements  of  Fiske  and  Lodge  are  not  warranted  by  the 
facts,  and  that  S'orth  Carolina  in  her  edacational  as  in  her  Rovola- 
tionary  history  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  record. 

EDUCATIONAL  BEGINNINGS— THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS. 

In  1692  Dr.  Gompton,  Bishop  of  London,  determined  to  know  more 
of  the  chnrch  in  the  colonies,  and  appointed  Dr.  Bray  to  be  his  com- 
missary in  Maryland.  Dr.  Bray  gave  JKTorth  Carolina  her  first  public 
library,  established  at  Bath.  On  receiving  the  report  of  Dr.  Bray, 
Bishop  Compton  went  to  the  King  and  obtained  from  him  a  bounty  of 
twenty  pounds  to  every  minister  who  would  go  over  to  America;  but 
Carolina  profited  but  little  from  this.^ 

The  earliest  account  that  we  have  of  teachers  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  report  of  Dr.  John  Blair,  who  came  as  a  missionary  to  the  colony  in 
1704.  He  states  that  the  settlers  had  built  small  churches  in  three  pre- 
cincts, and  had  appointed  a  lay  reader  in  each,  who'  were  supplied  by 
him  with  sermons.'  We  know  that  these  lay  readers  were  school- 
masters, from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  John  Brickell,  a  naturalist  of  note 
who  had  travelled  through  the  settlements  in  North  Carolina  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  published  in  Dublin,  in  1737, 
the  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina,  with  an  Account  of  the  Trade, 
Manners,  and  Customs  of  the  Christian  and  Indian  Inhabitants.  He 
says :  '^  The  religion  by  law  established  is  the  Protestant,  as  it  is 
professed  in  England,  and  though  they  seldom  have  orthodox  clergy- 
men [he  means  those  of  the  Church  of  England]  among  them,  yet  there 
are  not  only  glebe  lands  laid  out  for  that  use  commodious  to  each  town, 
but  likewise  for  building  churches.  The  want  of  these  Protestant  clergy 
is  generally  supplied  by  some  school-masters  who  read  the  Liturgy,  and 
then  a  sermon  out  of  Dr.  Tillotson  or  some  good  practical  divine  every 
Sunday.  These  are  the  most  numerous  and  are  dispersed  through  the 
whole  province.'' ' 

About  1705  Mr.  Charles  Griffin  came  from  some  part  of  the  West  In* 
dies  to  Pasquotank,  and  opened  a  school  which  was  patronized  by  all 
classes.  Bev.  William  Gordon,  who  came  from  England  as  a  missionary 
in  1708,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  written  in  1709,  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Quakers  in 
Pasquotank  were  sending  their  children  to  the  school  of  a  lay  reader 
of  the  church,  named  Griffin.^ 

Bev.  Mr.  Gordon  established  a  church  in  Chowan  Precinct,  at  the 
head  of  Albemarle  Sound,  in  the  settlement  which  afterwards  became 


1  Hawks's  Kortb  Carolina,  Vol.  XI,  p.  3:)d ;  North  Carolina  Colonial  Becorda,  VoL 
I,  p.  571  ei  Bcq. 
>  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  GOl. 
aRrickeirs  North  Carolina,  p.  35. 
<  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  716. 
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Edeoton.  Bev.  James  Adams  having  settled  in  Pasquotank,  the  school 
in  that  settlement  was  transferred  to  him,  and  Mr.  Griffin,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Bfr.  Gordon,  was  elected  lay-reader  of  the  chnrch  and  clerk  of 
the  Chowan  vestry,  and  opened  a  school  in  that  parish,  text-books  for 
the  papils  being  furnished  by  the  rector,  Mr.  Gordon.^ 

In  a  letter  to  John  Ghamberlaine,  Esq.,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation ot  the  Gospel,  dated  <<  Ohowan,  in  North  Oarolina,  July  25, 1712," 
the  Bev.  G.  Bainsford,  a  missionary  to  the  colony,  says :  <'I  had  several 
oooferences  with  one  Thomas  Hoyle,  king  of  the  Ghowan  Indians,  who 
seems  very  inclinable  to  embrace  Christianity  and  proposes  to  send  his  son 
to  school  to  Sarnm  to  have  him  taught  to  read  and  write  by  way  of  foun- 
dation in  order  to  a  farther  proficiency  for  the  reception  of  Christianity.  ^ 
I  readily  offered  my  service  to  instruct  him  myself,  and  having  the  oppor-^ 
tnnity  of  sending  him  to  Mr.  Garratt's,  where  I  lodge,  being  but  three 
miles  distance  from  his  town.  But  he  modestly  declined  it  for  the  present 
till  a  general  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Indians  and  Christians. 
I  found  he  had  some  notion  of  Noah's  flood,  which  he  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  and  expressed  himself  after  this  manner,  ^My  father  told  me,  I 
tell  my  son.'  But  I  hope  in  a  little  time  to  give  the  society  a  better  ae- 
count  of  him  as  weU  as  of  those  peaceable  Indians  under  his  command. 
There's  one  Mr.  Washburn  who  keeps  a  school  at  Sarum,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Virginia,  between  the  two  governments,  and  neighboring  upon 
two  Indian  towns  who,  I  find  by  him,  highly  deserve  encouragement, 
and  could  heartily  wish  the  society  would  take  it  into  consideration  and 
be  pleased  to  allow  him  a  salary  for  the  good  services  he  has  done  and 
may  do  for  the  future.  What  children  he  has  under  his  care  can  both 
writBJUuivBad. very, distinctly  and  gave  before  me  such  an  account  of 
the  grounds  and  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  that  strangely  sur- 
prised me  to  hear  it.  The  man  upon  a  small  income  would  teach  the 
Indian  children  gratis  (whose  parents  are  willing  to  send  them  could 
they  but  pay  for  their  schooling)  as  he  would  those  of  our  English  fam- 
ilies had  he  but  a  fixed  dependency  for  so  doing,  and  what  advantage 
would  this  be  to  private  families  in  particular  and  the  whole  colony  in 
general  is  easy  to  determine."' 

The  above  account  represents  the  state  of  education  under  the  rule  of 
the  Lords  Proprietors.  It  is  probable  that  there  were  other  schools, 
bat  certainly  none  of  higher  grade.  We  are  told  by  the  Bev.  Francis 
L.  Hawks,  D.  D.,  in  his  excellent  history  of  this  period,  that  among  the 
higher  classes  many  were  educated  in  England.  Governors,  judges, 
cooDcillors,  lawyers,  and  clergy  furnish  evidence  from  their  letters  and 
other  documents  that  there  was  no  deficiency  of  education  among  the 
higher  classes.  Libraries  at  Bath  and  Edenton  possessed  many  valua- 
ble books,  showing  that  those  who  read  them  had  cultivated  minds. 

Glale,  Little,  Mosel^y,  and  Swann  were  fit  associates  for  the  most  intelli- 

- '  ■  --  -  —  — 

I  North  Carolina  Colonial  Becords,  YoL  I,  pp.  684,  714,  716.       *  DML.,  p.  859. 

17037_l!fo.  2 ^ 
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gent  men  in  any  of  the  Bnglish  provinces  of  their  day.  In  determining 
the  bonndary  between  North  Carolina  and  Virginia,  Swann  and  Iftoseley 
proved  themselves  better  mathematicians  than  the  members  of  the 
commission  from  Virginia.  The  only  author  in  the  colony  dnring  this 
period,  so  four  as  is  known,  was  the  Snrveyor-General  Lawson,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  colony,  which  was  published  after  his  death  in 
17U.» 

A  careful  examination  of  the  records  of  the  colony  while  under  pro- 
prietary government  shows  only  one  instance  in  which  help  was  af. 
forded  to  literature.  This  was  an  act'  for  the  preservation  of  the 
library  given  by  Dr.  Bray,  to  which  reibrence  has  been  made.  This  act 
provided  that  a  librarian  should  be  appointed,  that  catalogues  should 
be  prepared,  and  that,  under  certain  conditions,  books  might  be  taken 
from  the  library.  It  was  provided  that  if  the  books  were  not  retomed 
within  a  specified  time  fines  should  be  paid.  No  further  thought  seems 
to  have  been  given  by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  education. 

EDENTON  PUBLIC  LIBRARY. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  culture  of  some  of  the  inhabitants,  a  catalogue 
of  books  pVesented  to  the  public  library  at  Edenton  about  1725  is 
given.  Their  character,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  they  were  suited 
to  the  comprehension  of  at  least  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants,  Is  an  evi- 
dence of  higher  education. 

IFrom  North  Carolina  Letter-Book  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  GoepeX,^"} 

<<A  catalogue  of  books  humbly  presented  by  Edward  Mosely,  Esq.,  to 
the  Honorable  and  most  August  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,  towards  a  Provincial  Library  to  be  kept  in  Eden- 
ton, the  Metropolis  of  North  Carolina." 


FOLIOS. 

Pool's  Synopsis  Critioornm,  5  vols. 

T.  Augustine  Opera,  10  vols.,  Col.  Agrip., 

1616. 
Tanti  in  quartour  Libros  Regum,  etc. 
Tanti  in  Jeremiam. 
Tanti  in  Ezechuelem. 
Tyntagma  Theologia  Christians. 
Leigh's  Body  of  Divinity. 
Deodati's  Annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible. 
Ancient  Histories  of  Ensebius,  Socrates, 

and  Evagrius. 
Jimson's  History  of  the  Church. 


QUARTOS. 

Answer  to  a  Challenge  made  by  a  Jesuite. 

Bnridani  Questione  in  8to.  Libe  CoL  Aris- 
tolelis. 

Prideaus's  Fascioulus  Controv.  Theologi- 
camm. 

Cart  Wright's  Harmonica  Evangelica. 

Notations  in  Totam.  Scrip.  Sacram. 

History  of  the  Church  of  Great  Britain. 

Billaon's  True  Difference  between  Chris- 
tian Subjection,  etc. 

Ball's  Answer  to  Canns's  two  Treatises. 

Brickluck's  Protestant  Evidence. 


1  Hawks's  North  CaroUna,  Vol.  II,  p.  370. 

'Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Davis's  Revisal  (Newbem,  1752),  p.  203. 

*  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  II,  pp.  583, 584.  The  list  has  been  copied  as 
it  appears  in  the  records,  though  many  mistakes  may  be  noticed  in  the  spelling  of  the 
names  of  titles  and  authors* 
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Bainoldi  Do.  Bomo :  Ecclesia  Idolotatria. 

PiereH  Sonier  Impleaded. 

BsmsYf  Sao   Ezercitad.  Novo  Testamen- 

tUXD. 

Cartwright's    Commeut    ia  Prov.    Solo- 

monia. 
Ushei'a  Brittantcarum  £celes.    Antiqni- 

tatea. 
Ball's  Friendly  Trial  of  the  gronnds  of 

Separation. 

OCTAVOS. 

Francisco  Le  Bees  Caisns  Phllos.)  2  parts. 
Tertia  pars  Sam  Philos  and  quarta. 
Piecolominco  Univeras  Philos  de  Horibas. 
Da  Parol  Exeroital  Philosophicamm. 
Da  Pare!  Systima  Logica. 
Lensden's  Clavis  Greeca  novo  Testament i. 
Barong  Metaphysica  Generalis. 
Donnams  Comment  Rami  Dialect, 
lah.  Regio  Comment  ao  dispnt  sojicarnm. 
SaUJ  Eibioa. 
Bnxtoy's  Lexicon. 

Dial<^;ne  in  Answer  to  a  Papish  Cate- 
chism. 
Angostini  de  Civitato  Dei,  2  vols. 


Greek  Grammar. 

Itimedonci  De  ^ripts  Dei  Verbo,  etc. 

Itummis  Comment  in  Evang — Secmat. 

Enstachio  a  Sancto  Panic  Sam  Philos. 

qnadripaartitaB. 

Soheiblns  Libeo  Comment  Tapioomm. 

Schiokard's  Hist.  Hebrenm. 

Melanohoris  Cronicon  Cnrionis. 

Calvin's  Institntio  Christ.  Beligionis. 

Davidis  Pares  Corpns  Doct.  Christiana. 

Aristotle's  Organon. 

Heckerman's  Systima  S.  S.  Theologia. 

Bnxtoyi  Epit.  Grammat.  Hebrae. 

Hyselbein's  Thearia  Logica. 

Amesins  deDlvina  Predestinatione. 

Baronius  Annales  Eccleeiastico. 

Hngo  Gertins  Defensio  fldei  Catholicae. 

Angnstini  Confessionnm. 

AmesiJ  medulla  Theologica. 

AmesiJ  Rescript  Scolastica  ad  pic  Grevin- 

chorij. 
AmesiJ  Tech  no  matria. 

Wendelini  Christianae  Thedogia. 

Lactantij  Diyinamm  InsUtntionem. 

Pch  Canal  de  Reb.  Hebraornm. 

Hebrew  Psalter. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATIOI^  DURING  THE  PROVINCIAL  AND  STATE  GOV- 

ERNMENTS  BEFORE  1800. 


GENERAL  SURVEY. 

At  the  date  of  the  transfer  of  authority  from  the  Lords  Proprietors  to 
the  Crown  the  white  population  is  estimated  by  Martin  at  about  13,000. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  royal  rule  the  educational  condition  of 
the  masses  was  but  little  changed.  Throughout  the  colonial  period  it 
was  the  custom  of  gentlemen  of  means  living  in  the  country  to  main- 
tain tutors  for  their  children.  In  the  Cape  Fear  section  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  custom  from  1740  to  the  Revolution  to  send  the  young  men  to 
Harvard  to  be  educated.^  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  section  was 
the  seat  of  the  New  England  colony  which  came  to  North  Carolina  about 
1660.  A  writer  in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  says,  "  We 
remember  to  have  heard  that  Mr.  William  Hill,  the  father  of  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Hill,  came  from  Boston  to  the  Gape  Fear  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
one  of  his  classmates." 

Wheeler  says  that  the  William  Hill  here  referred  to  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  in  1716,  and  came  to  North  Carolina  on  account  of  his  health, 
and  settled  afc  Brunswick,  where  he  taught  school.  He  became  the 
ancestor  of  the  distinguished  Hill  family  on  Cape  Fear.  His  son, 
the  Hon.  William  Hill,  married  a  daughter  of  General  John  Ashe,  and 
represented  the  Wilmington  District  in  Congress  from  1799  to  1803. 
The  Hill  and  Ashe  families  were  for  many  years  patrons  of  Harvard. 
He  adds,  ^^  It  would  seem  that  while  the  Cape  Fear  region  largely  pat- 
ronized Boston,  the  north-eastern  section  sent  her  sons  to  England, 
and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  interior  sought  higher  education  at  Prince- 
ton.'^* The  early  Governors  of  the  province  had  little  desire  to  promote 
popular  education,  and  as  a  rule  it  was  the  people,  and  not  the  Govern^ 
ment,  who  promoted  it  to  the  extent  to  which  it  was  carried.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  note  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 

FIRST  EFFORTS  FOR  GOVERNMENTAL  AID. 

It  is  said  that  '^Gabriel  Johnston,  who  was  appointed  Governor  in 
1734,  was  the  first  who  urged  on  the  Assembly  the  importance  of  mak- 

^  Wheeler's  ReminiscenceSi  p.  257.  ^/frit2.,  p.  258. 
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iiig  some  provision  for  schools.  He  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  lit- 
erary man.  Having  been  educated  in  the  Univp.rsity  of  St.  Andrews 
and  afterwards  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  that  institntion,  he 
knew  the  valae  of  learning  and  wished  to  see  it  promoted ;  but  when 
appropriations  were  made  for  it,  they  were  either  wasted  or  taken  to  . 
meet  some  other  demands  of  the  treasury."^ 

In  1736  Governor  Johnston,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature,  said : 
<<  In  all  civilized  Society s  of  men,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  their  Peace  and  happiness,  to 
poUish  the  minds  of  young  Persons  with  some  degree  of  learning,  and 
early  to  instill  into  them  the  Principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  that 
the  Legislature  has  never  yet  taken  the  least  care  to  erect  one  school 
which  deserves  the  name,  in  this  wide  extended  country,  most  in  the 
judgment  of  all  thinking  men,  be  reckoned  one  of  our  greatest  mis- 
fortunes. To  what  purpose.  Gentlemen,  is  all  your  toil  and  labour,  all 
your  pains  and  endeavors  for  the  advantage  and  enriching  your  fami- 
lies and  Posterity,  if  within  ourselves  you  cannot  afford  them  such  an 
education  as  may  qualify  them  to  be  useful  to  their  Country  and  to 
enjoy  what  you  leave  them  with  decency.'^  He  further  asked  them, 
among  other  things,  to  consider  a  country  **  where  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  inspire  the  youth  with  generous  sentiments,  worthy  Principles, 
or  the  least  tincture  of  literature,"  and  then  added,  <^  lay  your  hands 
upon  yoar  hearts  and  consider  how  you  can  answer  it  to  God  and  your 
own  consciences,  how  you  can  answer  it  to  your  country  or  your  Pos- 
terity, if  yon  either  neglect  this  opportunity  of  pursuing  such  valuable 
ends,  or  are  diverted  from  it  by  the  trifling  arts  of  designing  men."^ 

The  General  Assembly  in  their  reply  to  the  address  of  the  Governor 
said:  "We  lament  very  much  the  want  of  Divine  Publick  worship  (a 
crying  scandal  in  any,  but  more  especially  in  a  Christian  community) 
as  well  as  the  general  neglect  in  point  of  education,  the  main  sources 
of  all  disorders  and  corruptions,  which  we  should  rejoice  to  see  removed 
and  remedyed,  and  are  ready  to  do  our  parts  towards  the  reformation  of 
such  flagrant  and  prolifick  evils." ^  Although  so  much  was  said  about 
the  encouragement  of  education  and  the  esUiblishing  of  schools,  no  pro- 
vision was  made  nor  bill  introduced  looking  to  that  end  at  this  session 
of  the  Assembly. 

FIRST  SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  first  account  we  have  of  legislative  enactment  for  the  promotion 
of  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  legislative  journals. of  the  General  As- 
sembly held  in  Newbern,  April  8-20, 1745.  On  April  loth,  "  Mr.  Craven 
brought  in  a  Bill  for  an  act  to  Impower  the  Commissioners  for  the  town 


^Carathera's  Life  of  CaldweU,  p.  77. 

»North  Caroliua  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  227, 228. 
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of  EdentoD  to  keep  in  repair  the  Town  fence,  &  to  erect  and  baild  a 
Pound  Bridges  Public  Wherf  &  to  erect  and  build  a  school  house  in  the 
said  Town  and  other  purposes,  which  he  read  in  his  place.''  On  April 
19th  this  bill  had  passed  its  several  readings,  and  was  sent  to  the  Coun- 
cil for  approval,  receiving  the  Governor's  assent  the  following  day.^ 

The  first  act  establishing  a  free  school  by  the  Government  was  passed 
in  1749.*  This  would  seem  to  discredit  the  statement  made  by  various 
historians  of  the  State  that  the  first  school  of  any  kind  established  by 
the  Government  was  at  Kewbern,  in  1764. 

SCOTCH-IRISH  IMMIGRATION— MARKED  SDTJCATIONAL  ADVANCEMENT. 

There  was  no  marked  educational  advancement  manifested  till  the 
arrival  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  began  to  settle  in  the  State  in  large 
numbers  about  1736 ;  this  immigration  continued  till  1776,  the  new  com- 
ers bringing  with  them  in  a  great  measure  the  same  spirit  and  the  same 
principles  that  prompted  the  establishing  of  Icolumkill  and  Lindisfame. 

The  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  people  into  Korth  Garolina  is 
concisely  stated  by  the  Bev.  J.  Eumple,  D.  D.,  in  the  Home  Maga- 
zine of  March,  1881,  as  follows:  ^^In  June,  1736,  Henry  McGuUoch, 
from  the  province  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  secured  a  grant  from  George  II 
of  64,000  acres  in  the  present  county  of  Duplin,  and  introduced  into  it 
between  three  and  four  thousand  emigrants  from  his  native  county. 
These  were  the  Scotch-Irish  descendants  of  the  Scotch  settlers  whom 
James  I  had  induced  to  move  to  Ireland  and  occupy  the  immense  do- 
mains that  escheated  to  the  Grown  after  the  conspiracy  of  the  Earls  of 
Tyrconnel  and  Tyrone  in  1604.  About  the  same  time  (1730-1740)  the 
Scotch  began  to  occupy  the  lower  Cape  Fear,  and  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  Gulloden  Moor,  in  1746,  great  numbers  of  Highlanders  implicated  in 
the  rebellion  of  *  Prince  Gharlie'  emigrated  to  America,  and  occupied 
the  counties  of  Bladen,  Gumberland,  Bobeson,  Moore,  Bichmond,  Har- 
nett, and  parts  of  Chatham  and  Anson.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
Scotch  obtained  the  ascendency  in  the  region  of  the  upper  Cape  Fear, 
and  have  retained  it  till  this  day. 

<^In  the  meantime  thousands  of  Scotch-Irish  from  the  province  of 
Ulster,  Ireland,  laboring  under  disabilities  in  consequence  of  their  re- 
ligion, began  to  seek  homes  in  America.  Most  of  them  landed  at  Phil- 
adelphia and  a  few  at  Charleston.  The  northern  stream  first  flowed 
westward  to  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  and  the  AUeghany  Mountains, 
and  as  the  French  and  Indian  War,  about  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755),  rendei'ed  frontier  life  dangerous  in  Pennsylvania,  multitudes 
changed  their  course  and  moved  down  parallel  to  the  Blue  Bidge 
through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  till  they  met  the  other  stream  of 
their  countrymen  that  was  moving  upward  from  Charleston  along  the 

» North  Carolina  Colonial  Becords,  Vol.  IV,  pp.  783, 788,  790.         •  Ibid,,  p.  977. 
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banks  of  the  Santee,  Wateree,  Broad,  Pacolet,  Eanoree,  and  Salada 
.  Bivers.  And  this  was  the  way  the  Scotch-Irish  came  into  this  regioD, 
b^inniog  to  arrive  aboat  1736  and  continuing  to  the  opening  of  the 
Bevolution  in  1776,  daring  forty  years*" 

From  the  arrival  of  these  immigrants  dates  the  impulse  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools  throughout  the  State.  It  is  to  the  Presbyterian 
Church  that  Korth  Carolina  owes  the  establishment  of  her  first  classi- 
cal schools,  and  daring  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
history  of  education  in  this  State  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
this  denomination.  Bev.  Dr.  Eumple,  in  writing  of  this  period,  says : 
'^And  so  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  age  has  regarded  it  as  indis- 
pensable to  her  welfare  to  maintain  schools  where  her  sons  should  learn 
to  read  the  Latin  tongue,  the  language  of  western  Christianity,  and 
the  Greek,  in  which  the  New  Testament  was  written,  as  well  as  the 
mathematics  and  the  liberal  sciences — the  ^  Trivium '  and  the  ^  Quad- 
rivium.'" 

About  1745  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Synods  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  began  to  send  missionaries  to  North  Carolina.  Numer- 
ous churches  were  established,  and  in  nearly  every  instance  a  school 
was  planted  by  the  church.  **Almost  invariably,'^  says  Foote,  "  as 
soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  'wero  made  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Oospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor,  and  wherever  a 
pastor  was  located,  in  that  congregation  there  was  a  classical  school, — 
as  in  Sugar  Creek,  Poplar  Tent,  Centre,  Bethany,  Buffalo,  Thyatira, 
Grove  [Daplin  County],  Wilmington,  and  the  churches  occupied  by  Pa- 
tillo  in  Orange  and  Granville  [Counties]."  * 

TH£  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  North  Carolina,  as  in  several  other  States,  the  higher  education 
owes  its  first  impulse  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  Princeton  Col- 
lege. 

Presbyterian  missionaries,  graduates  of  Princeton,  sent  to  this  State 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Synods,  gathered  the  scattered  families  of  their  faith  into 
churches,  and  by  the  side  of  the  church  was  planted  a  classical  school. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Princeton  influence  was  predominant 
in  ^orth  Carolina.  Many  of  the  leading  divines,  teachers,  and  politi- 
cians were  alumni  of  that  institution,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing list  of  native  and  adopted  sons  of  the  State  who  were  graduated  by 
that  institution  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  of  these  to  make  his 
home  in  North  Carolina  was  the  Bev.  Hugh  McAden,  class  of  1753,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  who  came  as  a  missionary  in  1755.  His  biogra- 
pher says  he  was  one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  Southern  States. 

'  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  513. 
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One  of  the  most  prominent  public  men  of  this  period  was  Alexander 
Martin,  class  of  1756,  whose  father  came  from  ISevr  Jersey  to  this  State. 
He  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1782,  and  again  in  1789, 
he  was  elected  Governor  of  the  State.  From  1793  to  1799  he  was  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  His  alma  mater  conferred  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  upon  him  in  1793. 

Among  the  ablest  of  those  who  came  from  New  Jersey  was  the  Bev. 
Alexander  Mc Whorter,  class  of  1757,  who  organiised  several  churches 
and  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  later  life 
he  returned  to  his  native  State. 

In  1777  Samuel  Spencer,  class  of  1759,  a  native  North  Carolinian, 
was  elected  one  of  the  judges  of  the  superior  court  at  the  first  election 
under  the  Oonstitution. 

The  services  of  Joseph  Alexander,  class  of  1760,  and  Bev.  David 
Caldwell,  class  of  1761,  as  pioneer  promoters  of  education  in  the  State, 
are  referred  to  in  the  sketches  of  Queen's  College  and  Caldwell's  School. 

The  Bev.  John  Close,  class  of  1763,  is  remembered  as  an  earnest  pro- 
moter of  religion  and  education. 

A  well-known  name  in  the  history  of  the  State  is  that  of  Waightstill 
Avery,  class  of  ^1766,  a  native  of  Connecticut.  In  1769  he  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Charlotte,  where  he  did  muck  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  and  literature.  He  was  the  first  attorney-general  of  the 
State,  being  elected  to  that  position  in  1777. 

Ephraim  Brevard,  class  of  1 768,  was  a  leading  spirit  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  and  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  class  of  1768  had  two  representatives  from  North  Carolina — Adlai 
Osborne  and  Thomas  Beese.  The  former  was  one  of  the  original  trus- 
tees of  the  State  University  and  a  man  of  wide  influence.  The  latter 
won  distinction  in  another  State. 

Isaac  Alexander,  class  of  1772,  was  at  one  time  president  of  Liberty 
Hall  Academy.  The  Alexander  family  has  furnished  several  noted 
educators  to  the  State,  and  has  at  this  time  a  representative  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  University. 

The  Bev.  James  Templeton,  class  of  1772,  labored  for  several  years  in 
this  State. 

A  native  Carolinian,  Andrew  King,  class  of  1773,  after  graduating, 
made  his  home  in  New  York,  where  he  became  prominent. 

North  Carolina  is  interested  in  four  members  of  the  class  of  1774 — the 
Bev.  Stephen  Bloomer  Balch,  a  native  of  Maryland,  who  came  to  this 
State  in  early  life ;  Bev.  James  Hall,  a  Pennsylvanian,  an  account  of 
whom  is  given  in  the  sketch  of  Clio's  Nursery;  David  Witherspoon,  a 
son  of  President  Witherspoon,  of  Princeton,  who  became  prominent  as 
a  member  of  the  bar  in  Newl>em ;  and  John  Ewing  Calhoun,  who  en- 
tered college  from  North  Carolina,  but  afterwards  won  distinction  in 
South  Carolina. 
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The  Eev.  Thomajs  B.  Craighead,  class  of  1775,  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  bnt  about  1781  he  made  Tennessee  his  home.  He  was  one  of 
the  foanders  of  Davidson  Academy,  which  afterwards  became  Nash- 
ville University,  and  was  its  first  president. 

In  1790  Sprnce  McCay,  class  of  1775,  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
sapeiior  court.  The  Bev.  James  McHee,  D.  D.,  of  the  same  class,  was 
an  earnest  friend  of  education  and  did  much  for  its  promotion. 

The  class  of  1776  gave  two  Governora  to  the  State,— Nathaniel  Alex- 
ander and  William  Bichardson  Davie.  The  latter  was  a  native  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  a  prominent  soldier  of  the  devolution,  and  a  member  of 
the  convention  that  framed  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States, 
though  his  absence  at  the  time  it  was  signed  prevented  his  name  being 
affixed  to  it.  In  1799  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  soon  after  that  was 
appointed  by  the  President  envoy  from  this  country  to  France.  In 
the  sketch  of  the  University,  reference  is  made  to  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  education. 

Edward  Graham,  class  of  1786,  was  a  successful  lawyer. 

Evan  Alexander,  class  of  1787,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature 
from  1797  to  1803,  and  of  Congress  from  1805  to  1809. 

For  twenty -five  years  David  Stone,  class  of  1788,  was  prominent  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  State.  He  was  an  able  champion  of  the 
University,  and  was  at  different  times^a  member  of  the  Legislature,  judge 
of  the  supreme  court.  Governor,  member  of  Congress,  and  United  States 
Senator. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Pitt  Irving,  class  of  1789,  was  principal  of  the  New- 
hem  Academy  from  1790  to  1813.  He  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  and 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  of  his  day. 

Sketches  of  Eobert  Hett  Chapman,  class  of  1789,  and  Joseph  Cald- 
well, class  of  1791,  early  presidents  of  the  University,  are  given  in  the 
history  of  that  institution. 

In  the  class  of  1792  were  graduated  John  McKnitt  Alexander,  M.  D., 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
Charles  Wilson  Harris,  one  of  the  first  professors  of  the  University. 

One  of  Forth  Carolina's  most  distinguished  sons,  William  Gaston, 
was  graduated  in  1796.  He  represented  his  district  in  Congress  from 
1813  to  1817.  Daniel  Webster,  when  asked  '*  Who  was  the  greatest  of 
the  great  men  of  the  '  War  Congress  ?' "  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  The 
greatest  man  was  William  Gaston."  In  1834  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  which  position  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  1841.  The  opinions  which  he  rendered  while  on  the 
bench  "  are  not  only  monuments  of  legal  learning,  but  models  of  ele- 
gant literature."  The  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  was  conferred  on  him 
by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1819 ;  Harvard,  1826 ;  University 
of  New  York,  1834 ;  and  Princeton,  1835. 

Frederick  Beasley,  class  of  1797,  was  a  distinguished  Episcopal  cler- 
gyman, and  was  at  one  time  provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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James  W.  Clark,  of  the  same  class,  was  prominent  in  State  politics. 
In  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress,  and  in  1828  was  appointed 
chief  clerk  in  the  !Navy  Department. 

The  last  North  Carolinian  to  graduate  at  Princeton  in  the  eighteenth 
centnry  was  Frederick  Nash,  class  of  1799,  who  became  a  distingolshed 
lawyer  and  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  Promi- 
nent among  those  who  studied  at  Princeton  but  did  not  graduate  was 
Nathaniel  Macon,  member  of  the  National  Congress  from  1791  to  1828, 
and  several  times  speaker  of  the  House  and  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate.  Many  Carolinians  of  note  have  studied  there  during  the  pres- 
ent century,  but  since  the  establishment  of  Davidson  College  by  the 
Presbyterians  the  student  attendance  from  this  State  to  that  institu- 
tion has  almost  ceased. 

The  first  two  presidents  of  the  University  were  graduates  of  Prince- 
ton, and  as  far  as  practicable  they  copied  the  curriculum  of  their  dhna 
mater.  The  first  president  of  Davidson  College  was  graduated  at  the 
University  during  the  Caldwell  administration,  so  it  is  evident  that 
early  collegiate  education  in  North  Carolina  was  greatly  influenced  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey. 

EARLY    CLASSICAL     SCHOOLS — TATE'S    ACADEMY    AND    OROWFEBLD 

ACADEMY. 

The  Bev.  James  Tate,  a  Presbyterian  minister  from  Ireland,  was  among 
the  first  to  establish  a  classical  school  in  the  State.  Foote  says  that  he 
established  his  school  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  about  1760.^  At  that 
time  this  place  could  have  had  but  a  few  hundred  inhabitants.  This 
school  was  maintained  by  Mr.  Tate  for  about  eighteen  years,  but  so 
pronounced  and  violent  were  his  Whig  principles,  that  the  proximity  of 
British  power  rendered  it  unsafe  for  him,  so  he  removed  into  the  inte- 
rior, making  Hawfields,  in  Orange  County,  his  home. 

In  1760  Crowfield  Academy  was  opened  in  Mecklenburg  County,  in  the 
bounds  of  Centre  Presbyterian  Church  congregation,  about  two  miles 
from  where  Davidson  College  now  stands,  of  which  institution  this 
school  may  be  considered  the  germ,  and  on  that  account  is  worthy  of 
note.  Many  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  Eevolution,  the  Davidsons, 
Osbomes,  and  others,  got  part  of  their  classical  training  in  this  acad- 
emy.' Mr.  Leazar,  in  a  recent  address  at  Davidson  College,  said  that  this 
was  the  first  classical  school  in  the  State,  and  that  it  was  conducted  by 
some  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  time, — "  the  Rev.  David  Kerr, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  afterwards  professor  in  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  later  a  distin- 
guished professor  in  a  medical  school  in  Philadelphia,  and  others  of  like 
character."  Among  those  who  studied  here  he  mentions  "  Dr.  McKee, 
the  scholarly  divine ;  Dr.  James  Hall,  the  learned  and  military  parson; 
Dr.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  one  of  the  foremost  educators  of  his  genera- 

»  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  i».  178. 
-  Rumplo's  Rowan  County,  pp.  84-85. 
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tioD ;  Col.  Adlai  Osborne,  the  wise  counsellor  and  able  defender  of  the 
people's  rights;  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  author  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence ;  and,  probably,  Hugh  Larson  White,  the 
most  distinguished  citizen  of  our  daughter,  Tennessee,  during  the  first 
part  of  this  century."  Some  young  men  from  the  West  Indies  studied 
at  this  school. 

DR.  DAVTD  CALDWELL'S  SCHOOL— ITS  INFLUENCE  UPON  NOETH  CARO- 
LINA AND  THE  SOUTH. 

The  most  illustrious  name  in  the  educational  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina is  that  of  the  Be  v.  David  Caldwell,  D.  D.  For  many  years  ^^his  log 
cabin  served  for  North  Carolina  as  an  ivcademy,  a  college,  and  a  theo- 
logical seminary."  ^  An  able  Presbyterian  divine,  the  Bev.  E.  B.  Cur- 
rie,  says  that  ^^  Dr.  Caldwell  as  a  teacher,  was  probably  more  useful 
to  the  church  than  any  one  man  in  the  United  States."  In  1766  or  '67 
Dr.  Caldwell  established  his  classical  school  in  Guilford  County,  at 
that  time  the  north-eastern  part  of  Bowan  County,  about  three  miles 
from  where  Greensborough  now  stands.'  It  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  noted  schools  of  the  South,  and  we  are  told  that  to  have  passed 
through  the  course  of  study  given  here,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
teacher,  was  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  scholarship  in  any  section 
of  the  South. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  a  full  graduate  of  Princeton,  and  such  was  his  rep- 
utation as  an  instructor  and  disciplinarian,  that  in  his  school  were  stu- 
dents from  all  of  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac.  It  is  claimed  that 
he  was  iustrumental  in  bringing  more  men  into  the  learned  professions 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day,  certainly  in  the  Southern  States. 
While  many  of  his  students  continued  their  studies  at  Princeton,  and 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  after  the  establishment  of  that 
institution,  the  larger  number,  and  several  of  those  who  became  the 
most  distinguished  in  after-life,  never  went  anywhere  else  for  instruc- 
tion, nor  enjoyed  other  advantages  for  higher  education  than  those 
afforded  at  his  school.  His  biographer  says :  '^  Five  of  his  scholars 
became  Governors  of  different  States ;  many  more  members  of  Con- 
gress, some  of  whom  occupied  a  high  standing,  and  still  (1842)  occupy 
it;  and  a  much  greater  number  became  lawyers,  judges,  physicians, 
and  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  would  be  a  credit  to  any  man  to  have 
been  the  instructor  of  such  men  as  Judge  Murphey,  Judge  McCoy,  and 
many  others  who,  in  the  same  road  to  honor  and  usefulness,  fell  very 
Uttle,  if  any,  behind  them ;  and  to  one  who  knew  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  religion  as  he  did,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  very 
pleasant  reflection  that  he  had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  into  the 
gospel  ministry  such  men  as  the  Bev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  D.  D.,  and 
the  Bev.  John  Anderson,  D.  D.,  who  died  a  few  years  since  in  Wash- 


^The  early  classical  schools  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  North  Carolina,  Vir- 
ginta,  and  New  Jersey  were  called  **  log  colleges." 
'Romple's  Rowan  County,  p.  84. 
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ington  Goanty,  Pa.,  and  many  others  who  were  barning  and  shining 
lights  in  the  world.*'  * 

DAVID  CALDWELL— HIS  LIFE  AND  HIS  WORK. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  life  presents  many  valuable  lessons,  and  a  short  sketch 
of  this  patriot  and  scholar  can  but  prove  interesting.  David  Cald- 
well, the  son  of  a  sturdy  Scotch-Irish  farmer,  was  bom  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  March  22, 1725.  In  early  youth,  after  receiving  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education,  he  w^as  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter,  and 
nntil  his  twenty-sixth  year  he  worked  at  the  bench.  He  then  decided  to 
enter  the  ministry,  and  his  first  steps  w^re  to  obtain  a  classical  education. 
For  some  time  he  studied  in  eastern  Pennsylvania  at  the  school  of 
Bev.  Robert  Smith,  the  father  of  John  B.  Smith,  so  favorably  known  ia 
Virginia  as  president  of  Hampden-Sidney  College,  and  of  the  Eev. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  D.  D.,  at  one  time  president  of  Princeton  Col- 
lege.*   Before  entering  college  he  taught  school  for  one  or  more  years. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  what  year  he  entered  Princeton,  though  he 
was  graduated  in  1761.  At  the  time  he  became  a  student  the  require- 
ments for  admission  were  as  follows :  ^^  Candidates  for  admission  into 
the  lowest  or  Freshman  class  must  be  capable  of  composing  grammati- 
cal Latin,  translating  Virgil,  Cicero's  Orations,  and  the  four  Evangel- 
ists in  Greek;  and  by  a  late  order  (made  in  Mr.  Davies's  administra- 
tion) must  understand  the  principal  rules  of  vulgar  arithmetic.  Candi- 
dates for  any  of  the  higher  classes  are  not  only  previously  examined, 
but  recite  a  fortnight  upon  trial,  in  that  particular  class  for  which  they 
oflFer  themselves ;  and  are  then  fixed  in  that,  or  a  lower,  as  they  happen 
to  be  judged  qualified.  But,  unless  in  very  singular  and  extraordinary 
cases,  none  are  received  after  the  Junior  year."' 

His  assiduity  as  a  student  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  inci- 
dent related  by  Dr.  Caruthers :  "  An  elderly  gentleman  of  good  stand- 
ing in  one  of  his  (Caldwell's)  congregations  stated  to  me  a  few  weeks 
since  that  when  he  was  a  young  man  Dr.  Caldwell  was  spending  a 
night  at  his  father's  one  summer  about  harvest,  and  while  they  were 
all  sitting  out  in  the  open  porch  after  supper,  a  remark  was  after  some 
time  made  about  the  impropriety  of  sitting  so  long  in  the  night  air,  when 
he  (Dr.  Caldwell)  observed  that,  so  far  as  his  own  experience  had  gone, 
there  was  nothing  unwholesome  in  the  night  air;  for  while  he  was  in 
college,  he  usually  studied  in  it  and  slept  in  it,  dunHg  the  warm  weather, 
as  it  wa^  his  practice  to  study  at  a  table  by  the  window,  with  the  sash 
raised,  until  a  late  hour,  then  cross  his  arms  on  the  table,  lay  his  head  on 
them,  and  sleep  in  that  position  till  morning.  This  was  not  very  far  be- 
hind the  most  inveterate  students  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  and  a  man  who  had  strength  of  constitution  to 

^  Carnthers's  Caldwell,  p.  31. 

«Foote'8  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  232. 

'Maclean's  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Vol.  I,  p.  272. 
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parsae  saoh  a  course  of  application,  thongh  of  moderate  abilities,  could 
hardly  fail  to  become  a  scholar."  ^ 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  at  Princeton  is  shown  by  the 
following  extract  from  an  account  of  the  college  by  President  Finley,  pub- 
lished in  1764 ;  and  as  Dr.  Caldwell  was  graduated  in  1761, it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  courses  are  substantially  the  same  as  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent. After  taking  his  degree  in  1761  he  taught  for  a  year  at  Gape  May, 
when  he  again  returned  and  took  a  graduatie  course  and  at  the  same  time 
acted  as  tutor  in  languages,  so  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  system  of  in- 
stracticHi  as  it  was  under  Dr.  Fiuley's  administration.  In  his  account  of 
the  oonrses  and  methods  President  Finley  says :  ^^  As  to  the  branches  of 
literatare  taught  here,  they  are  the  same  with  those  which  are  made  parts 
of  education  in  the  European  colleges,  save  only  such  as  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  infancy  of  this  institution.  The  students  are  divided  into 
four  distinct  classes,  which  are  called  the  Freshman,  the  Sophomore,  the 
Junior,  and  the  Senior.  In  each  of  these  they  continue  one  year,  giving 
and  receiving  in  their  turns  those  tokens  of  respect  and  subjection  which 
belong  to  their  standings,  in  order  to  preserve  a  due  subordination.  The 
Freshman  year  is  spent  in  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  particularly  in 
reading  Horace,  Oicero's  Orations,  the  Greek  Testament,  Lucian's  Dia- 
logues, and  Xenophon's  Gyropedia.  In  the  Sophomore  year  they  still 
prosecute  the  study  of  the  languages,  particularly  Homer,  Longinus, 
etc,  and  enter  upon  the  sciences,  geography,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  the 
mathematics.  They  continue  their  mathematical  studies  throughout 
the  Jniiior  year,  and  also  pass  through  a  course  of  natural  and  moral 
philosophy,  metaphysics,  chronology,  etc.;  and  the  greater  number,  es- 
pecially such  as  are  educating  for  the  service  of  the  church,  are  initiated 
into  the  Hebrew.  *  *  *  The  Senior  year  is  entirely  employed  in 
reviews  and  composition.  They  now  revise  the  most  improving  parts 
of  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  part  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  all  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  weekly  course  of  disputation  is  continued,  which  was 
also  carried  on  through  the  preceding  year.  They  discuss  two  or  three 
theses  iu  a  week,  some  in  the  syllogistic  and  others  in  the  forensic  man- 
ner, alternately,  the  forensic  being  always  performed  in  the  English 
tongue.''  Besides  the  above  there  were  public  disputations  on  Sundays 
on  theological  questions,  and  once  each  month  the  Seniors  delivered 
original  orations  before  a  public  audience.  Members  of  the  Senior  and 
lower  classes  were  also  required  from  time  to  time  to  declaim.^ 

Such  was  the  course  of  instruction  taken  by  Dr.  Caldwell^  and  such 
the  educational  system  which  prevailed  in  the  first  institutions  for  higher 
education  established  in  North  Carolina. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  held  at  Princeton  in  September,  1762, 
David  Caldwell  was  received  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He  was 
licensed  to  preach  in  1763.    In  1764  he  labored  as  a  missionary  in  North 

» Camthers's  Caldwell,  p.  20. 

'  Maclean's  History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Vol.  I,  p.  266. 
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Carolina,  retarning  to  New  Jersey  in  1765,  being  ordained  to  the  fall 
work  of  the  ministry  at  the  Presbytery  held  at  Trenton  in  July  of  that 
year.  He  immediately  retarned  to  North  Carolina,  where  he  labored  as 
missionary,  until  on  March  3, 1768,  he  was  installed  as  pastor  of  the 
BnfTalo  and  Alamance  congregations; 

At  this  time  there  were  but  few  Presbyterian  ministers  in  North 
Carolina,  and  Dr.  Caldwell  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  make  the 
State  his  permanent  home.*  His  history  is  more  identified  with  the 
moral  and  educational  history  of  North  Carolina  than  is  that  of  any  other 
one  man  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1766  he  married  the  daughter 
of  the  Bev.  Alexander  Craighead,  and  as  the  salary  from  his  churches 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  family^  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  supplement  it  by  teaching  a  school.  At  this  time  schools  for 
primary  education  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  but  to  him  is 
due  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  institution  for  the  higher 
education  that  achieved  more  than  local  fame.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  the  reputation  which  this  school  acquired.  The  average  at- 
tendance of  students  was  from  fifty  to  sixty,  which  was  a  large  number 
for  the  time  and  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  exercises  of 
the -school  were  not  interrupted  by  the  war  till  1781,  at  that  time  nearly 
all  his  students  having  taken  service  in  the  American  Army.  The  ex- 
ercises of  the  school  were  resumed  as  soon  as  circumstances  permitted, 
^^  though  the  number  of  students  was  small  until  peace,  and  with  it  in- 
cipient prosperity,  were  restored  to  the  country.''  Dr.  Caldwell  con- 
tinued his  labors  as  a  teacher  till  about  l^^when  he  was  forced  by  the 
infirmities  of  age  to  retire  from  active  work. 

Judge  Archibald  I).  Murphey,  in  an  address  before  the  literary  so- 
cieties of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1827,  referring  to  the  facil- 
ities for  higher  education  before  the  opening  of  the  State  University  in 
1795,  has  this  to  say  about  the  Caldwell  school :  <^  The  most  prominent 
and  useful  of  these  schools  was  kept  by  Dr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Guilford 
County.  He  instituted  it  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War,  and  con- 
tinued it  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  usefulness  of  Dr.  Caldwell 
to  the  literatuit)  of  North  Carolina  will  never  be  sufiiciently  appreci- 
ated, but  the  opportunities  for  instruction  in  his  school  were  very  lim- 
ited. There  was  no  library  attached  to  it;  his  students  were  supplied 
with  a  few  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  Euclid's  Elements  of 
Mathematics,  and  Martin's  Natural  Philosophy.  Moral  philosophy  was 
taught  frQm  a  syllabus  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Withersi>oon,  in 
Princeton  College.  The  students  had  no  books  on  history  or  miscella- 
neous literature.  There  were  indeed  very  few  in  the  State,  except  in 
the  libraries  of  lawyers  who  lived  in  the  commercial  towns^  I  well  re- 
member that  after  completing  my  course  of  studies  under  Dr.  Caldwell 
I  spent  nearly  two  years  without  finding  any  books  to  read,  except 
some  old  works  on  theological  subjects.  At  length  I  accidentally  met 
with  Voltaire's  History  of  Charles  XII,  of  Sweden,  an  odd  volume  of 
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SmoUefct's  Boderick  Bandom,  aud  aii  abridgment  of  Don  Qaixote. 
These  books  gave  me  a  taste  for  reading,  which  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  gratifying  until  I  became  a  student  in  this  University  in  the  year 
1796.  Few'of  Dr.  Caldwell's  students  had  better  opportunities  of  get- 
ting books  than  myself;  and  with  these  slender  opportunities  of  in- 
struction it  is  not  surprising  that  so  few  became  eminent  in  the  liberal 
professions.  At  this  day  [1827],  when  libraries  are  established  in  all 
oar  towns,  when  every  professional  man  and  every  respectable  gentle- 
man has  a  collection  of  books,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  inconven- 
iences under  which  young  men  labored  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.'' 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Caruthers  says :  "  But  the  most  important  service  he 
(Dr.  Oaldwell)  rendered  as  a  teacher  was  to  the  church  or  to  the  cause 
of  religion^  for  nearly  all  the  young  men  who  came  into  the  ministry  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  many  years,  not  only  in  North  Carolina 
but  in  the  States  south  and  west  of  it,  were  trained  in  his  school,  many 
of  whom  are  still  living  (1842) ;  and  while  some  are  superannuated, 
others  are  still  useful  men,  either  as  preachers  or  as  teachers  in  different 
institutions  of  learning."' 

It  is  said  that  his  mode  of  discipline  was  peculiar  to  himself,  and  while 
it  did  not  admit  of  imitation,  yet  it  was  so  successful  that  it  could  not 
be  surpassed.  His  students  were  bound  to  him  with  bonds  of  affection, 
and  an  approving  word  from  their  "  Dominie"  was  eagerly  sought  for. 
If  the  coarse  of  instruction  at  his  school  was  not  very  extended  it  was 
thorough,  as  is  testified  by  those  who  were  prepared  by  him  for  future 
usefulness.  Governor  John  M.  Morehead,  one  of  North  Carolina's  most 
distinguished  sons,  who  studied  under  Dr.  Caldwell  and  was  prepared 
by  him  for  the  Junior  class  half  advanced  in  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  gave  him  the  highest  praise  as  a  teacher,  though  at  the  time 
he  was  under  his  instruction  Dr.  Caldwell  was  between  eighty-five 
and  ninety  years  old. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  services  to  his  country  in  the  hour  that ''  tried  men's 
souls"  deserve  to  be  mentioned  here.  He  had  his  full  share  of  the 
troubles  of  the  times.  It  was  the  delight  of  both  the  Tories  and  the 
British  to  persecute  him.  He  was  driven  from  his  home,  and  to  keep 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  was  forced  to  spend  many 
nights  in  the  forest.  His  library  and  the  many  valuable  papers  which 
he  had  prepared  were  destroyed  with  great  wantonness.  An  effort  was 
made  to  seduce  him  with  British  gold,  but  neither  money  nor  persecu- 
tion could  shake  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  he  had  espoused. 

Alexander  says :  ''  The  first  bloodshed  of  the  Bevolution  was  not  at 
Lexington,  but  on  the  Alamance,  in  North  Carolina,  May  16, 1771,  in  an 
engagement  between  Governor  Tryon's  troops  and  the  Regulators,  as 
they  were  called.  These  Eegulators  were  not  adventurers,  but  the 
sturdy,  patriotic  members  of  three  Presbyterian  congregations,  all  of 
them  having  as  their  pastors  graduates  of  Princeton.    Mr.  Caldwell  was 

>  CaratherB's  Caldwell,  p.  36. 
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one  of  them,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  was  on  the  ground,  going 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  catastrophe.''^ 

Br.  Caldwell  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention  of  1776,  which 
drew  np  the  ^<  Bill  of  Bights"  and  framed  the  Constitution.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  TJnlted 
States  in  1778,  where 'he  took  a  decided  stand  as  an  advocate  of  States^ 
rights;  but  in  the  party  conflicts  preceding  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Federalists. 

Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  State,  and  such  his 
reputation  for  scholarship,  that  on  the  establishment  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity the  presidency  was  tendered  him.  On  account  of  his  years  the 
honor  was  declined.  In  1810  this  institution  conferred  on  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  August  25, 1824.  It  is  a  fit  testimonial 
of  his  many  virtues  that  ^^  time-worn  veterans  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  men  who  have  stood  firm  against  the  intrigues  of  ambition  and 
the  assaults  of  power,  men  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  and 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Legisla- 
ture, year  after  year,  until  they  have  grown  gray  in  the  service,  have 
been  known  to  shed  tears  at  the  mention  of  his  name  when  passing  in 
public  conveyance  by  the  place  where  his  remains  lie  buried,  and  by  the 
church  in  which  he  preached  and  they  were  hearers  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  while  preparing  under  his  instruction  for  future  distinction 
and  usefulness  in  the  world."' 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.     ' 

The  most  celebrated  institution  for  higher  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  colonial  period  was  Queen's  College,  also  known  as 
Queen's  Museum,  located  at  Charlotte,  and  its  history  is  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  literature  as  a  bold  and  vigorous  effort  made  for  its  pro- 
motion under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  are  found  in  the  classical  school 
established  in  1767,  by  thi3  Eev.  Joseph  Alexander,'  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  of  the  class  of  1760,  and  a  Mr.  Benedict,  at  the  Sugar  Creek 
Presbyterian  church,  near  Charlotte.*  The  community  in  which  this 
school  was  located  was  noted  for  its  intelligence.  The  school  flour- 
ished, and  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity it  was  decided  to  enlarge  its  scope.  Queen's  College  became  the 
successor  of  Alexander's  school.    An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  founding, 

'Alexander's  Princeton  College  daring  the  Eighteenth  Centary^p.  70. 

-  Caruthers's  Caldwell,  p.  36. 

3  After  a  few  years  Dr.  Alexander  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  as 
active  in  the  caase  of  education  as  he  had  been  in  his  native  State.  In  1797  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  bestowed  a  charter  upon  Alexandria  College,  named  in 
his  honor. 

'^Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  194,  513. 
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egtablishing,  and  endowing  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  town  of  Charlotte, 
in  Mecklenburg  County,"  was  padsed  by  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
Newbern  on  December  5, 1770.^  It  was  twice  chartered  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  twice  repealed  by  royal  proclamation.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  '^  No  compliments  to  his  Queen  could  render  Whigs  in  politics 
and  Presbyterians  in  religion  acceptable  to  George  III.  A  college  un- 
der such  auspices  was  too  well  calculated  to  insure  the  growth  of  the 
numerous  democracy."  The  royal  Government,  as  a  rule,  favored  no 
institutions  not  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  this 
the  Presbyterians  of  this  section  would  not  assent.  It  is  said  that  the 
notorious  Col.  David  Fanning  offered  to  secure  a  charter  with  himself 
as  chancellor  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Alexander  as  head  teacher.  But 
the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  capital  city,  Charlotte,  was  termed 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  the  '^  hornet's  nest  of  the  Revolution,"  were  as  much 
opposed  to  such  a  chancellor  as  was  the  King  to  an  institution  that 
would  not  receive  his  minions.  But,  notwithstanding  royal  disfavor, 
Queen's  College  continued  to  flourish.  Dr.  Caruthers,  referring  to  the 
people  of  Mecklenburg,  says :  ^'  Man  might  as  well  attempt  to  lay  his 
interdict  upon  the  coming  forth  of  vegetation,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  warmed  and  refreshed  by  genial  influences  from  above,  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  such  a  people  in  knowledge  and  improvement." ' 

We  are  told  by  Yass  that  '^  the  King's  fears  that  the  college  would 
become  the  fountain  of  republicanism  were,  perhaps,  quickened  into 
reality  by  his  repeated  rejection  of  the  charter,  for  Queen's  Museum 
became  the  rallying  point  for  literary  societies  and  political  chibs  pre« 
ceding  the  Bevolution ;  and  in  its  halls  were  held  the  significant  and 
decisive  debates  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  on  May  20, 1775.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from 
Queen's  College  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  1775.*  It  is  not  probable 
thdt  the  trustees  cared  to  have  a  royal  name  upon  an  institution  to  which 
the  British  authority  had  refused  a  charter.  The  coveted  charter  came 
at  last,  but  it  was  under  the  blessing  of  liberty,  and  was  conflsrred  by 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  a  free  and  independent  State.  On  May  9, 1777,  the  first 
year  of  American  independence,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Isaac 
Alexander,  president.  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  Col.  Thomas  Neal,  Abraham 
Alexander,  Waightstill  Avery,  Adlai  Osborne,  John  McKnitt  Alexan- 
der, Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Bev.  David  Caldwell,  Rev.  James  Hall,  Bev. 
James  Edmonds,  Bev.  John  Simpson,  Bev.  Thomas  Beese,  Samuel  Mc- 
Corkle,  and  Bev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  as  president  and  trustees  of  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy.    All  the  trustees  were  Presbyterians,  and  the  school 

'Davis's  Second  Bevlsal  of  Laws  of  North  Carolina  (Newborn,  1773). 
'Caratbers's  Caldwell,  p.  103. 

'  Van's  Eastern  North  Carolina,  p,  4Q^  see  also  Foote's  Sketches  of  North  CaroUoa, 
p.  514. 
*  Wheeler's  RemiDisoences,  p.  230, 
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was  ander  the  supervision  of  Orange  Presbytery,  at  that  time  covering 
the  whole  State.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: ^^  Whereas^  The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  infant  country 
is  highly  necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial 
purposes  to  this  State  and  the  good  people  thereof;  and  whereas^  a  very 
promising  experiment  hath  been  made  at  a  seminary  in  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  a  number  of  youths  there  taught  have  made  great  ad- 
vancements in  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  course  of  a  regular  and  finished 
education,  which  they  have  since  completed  at  various  colleges  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  America ;  and  whereas^  the  seminary  aforesaid,  and  the 
several  teachers  who  have  successfully  taught  and  presided  therein, 
have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  subscriptions; 
in  order^  therefore^  that  said  subscriptions  and  other  gratuities  may  be 
legally  possessed  and  duly  applied,  and  the  said  seminary,  by  the  name 
of  '  Liberty  Hali,'  may  become  more  extensive  and  generally  useful  for 
the  encouragement  of  liberal  knowledge  in  languages,  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  for  diffusing  the  great  advantages  of  education  upon  more  liberal, 
easy,  and  general  terms,  he  it  enacted  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  etc."^ 

The  only  authoritative  account  of  this  institution  to  be  found  is  in  a 
manuscript  volume,  written  by  Adlai  Osborne,  and  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  (quoted  in  Garuthers's  Caldwell)  are  taken : 

<<The»regulations  respecting  the  steward  and  boarding  were  singu- 
larly excellent  and  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  April, 
1778,  the  laws  formed  by  Dr.  Isaac  Alexander,  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  and 
Bev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  the  committee  chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
adopted  without  any  material  alteration.  The  course  of  studies  and 
the  distinction  of  classes  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  by 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  more  limited,  and 
the  honors  conferred  were  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  degrees  of 
Bachelors  and  Masters  the  trustees  had  only  the  right  of  giving  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  studies  and  improvements.  At  this  meeting  overtures 
were  made  to  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  accept  the 
presidency,  but  he  could  not  comply  with  their  request  owing  to  the 
derangement  of  his  affairs  from  a  long  absence  during  the  Bevolution- 
ary  War,  having  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  preach  up  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Robert 
Brownfield  was  then  appointed  to  the  ofSce,  and  he  agreed  to  accept  for 
one  year,  as  Dr.  Alexander  had  thought  proper  to  resign.  Several  gen- 
tlemen of  great  literary  talents  were  successively  invited  without  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  and  the  Eev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  were 
then  sent  to  New  Jersey  with  a  second  invitation  to  Dr.  McWhorter, 
with  instructions,  if  he  should  think  proper  again  to  decline,  to  solicit 


»  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  p.  35  ( Jame^  PaviS;  Newborn^  1777), 
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the  advice  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Houston,  of  Princeton,  in  the 
choice  of  some  other  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Dr.  McWhorter,  after  settling  his  affairs,  removed  to  Charlotte,  and 
^as  about  to  take  charge  of  Liberty  Hall  when  the  whole  business  re- 
lating  to  it  was  suspended,  never  to  be  resumed.  This  took  place  about 
the  15th  of  February,  1780." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  diploma  received  by  Dr.  John  Graham, 
\rho  was  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  afterwards 
president  of  a  college  in  South  Carolina : 

"  State  op  N geth  C aeolina, 

^^  Mecklenburg  County : 
<'  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  John  Graham  hath  been  a  student  in  the 
Academy  at  Liberty  Hall,  in  the  State  and  county  above  mentioned,  the 
space  of  four  years  preceding  the  date  hereof;  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment during  his  residence  there  was  perfectly  regular ;  that  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  diligence,  and  made  such  acquisitions  both  in 
the  languages  and  scientific  learning  as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
teachers. 

<'  And  he  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  firiendly  notice  and  regard  of 
all  lovers  of  religion  and  literature  wherever  he  may  come. 

^<  In  testimony  of  which  this  is  given  at  Liberty  Hall  this  22d  day  of 
November,  1778. 

<aso.  Alexandeb, 

*«  President. 
**Bph.  Bbeyaed, 
<<Abb'm  Alexandeb, 

^^Trmtees,^ 

It  is  said  that  this  institution  was  the  most  celebrated  seminary  of 
learning,  except  William  and  Mary,  south  of  Princeton.  Its  able  presi- 
dents, Bev.  Dr.McWhorter  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  were  both  gradu- 
ates of  Princeton.  The  Bevolutionary  War  closed  its  halls,  and  they 
were  desecrated  by  Oomwallis's  troops,  who  burned  them  when  his  re- 
treat upon  Wilmington  commenced.' 

In  October,  1784,' by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy was  transferred  to  Salisbury,  the  name  being  changed  to  Salisbury 
Academy.' 

Bev.  S.  G.  Caldwell,  after  theclosing  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  main 
tained  for  many  years  a  classical  school  of  high  grade  at  Sugar  Greek, 
near  Gharlotte,  where  young  men  from  the  neighboring  counties  were 
prepared  for  the  University  of  North  Garolina  and  Princeton. ' 

^Wheeler's  Beminiscences,  p.  256.  Foote  s{.ys  that  Liberty  Hall  was  used  by  Corn, 
wallis  as  a  hospital,  and  was  greatly  defaced  and  injared,  but  does  not  say  that  it  was 
bnined. — Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  516. 

3  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  142  (Newbern,  1794). 

'Rey,  J.  Sample,  D.  P:,  in  North  CaroUna Presbyterian, 
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After  peace  was  declared  between  this  coantry  and  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  a  physician  of  note,  who  had  been  educated  at  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy,  opened  a  high  school,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
reputation  for  a  number  of  years.^  Since  that  time  excellent  institu- 
tions for  both  males  and  females  have  been  maintained  at  Charlotte. 

REV.  HENRY  PATILLO'S  SCHOOL. 

Bev.  Henry  Patillo,  a  contemporary  of  Be  v.  Dr.  Oaldwell,  for  many 
years  maintained  a  classical  school  in  Orange  Oounty.  Although  this 
school  is  mentioned  by  writers  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  province, 
no  detailed  information  concerning  it  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Patillo 
studied  at  Princeton  during  the  presidency  of  the  Bev.  Samuel  Davies, 
so  noted  in  the  religious  controversies  in  Virginia  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  afterwards  did  so  much  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  Princeton  and  put  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  Such 
was  Mr.  Patillo's  reputation  as  a  scholar  that  in  1789  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  causa  honorU  by  Hampden-Sidney  Oollege, 
of  Virginia. 

Like  many  of  the  other  Presbyterian  ministers  of  his  day,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  questions  in  which  the  colony  was 
involved.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North 
Carolina,  being  at  the  same  time  chaplain  of  the  body.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman  of  this  Congress  in  committee  of  the  whole 
in  considering  the  arrangements  for  confederation.  The  reputation 
made  by  some  of  the  students  of  his  school  during  the  first  years  of  the 
history  of  the  State  after  independence  had  been  achieved  evidences 
that  ^*  he  was  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,''  and  his  services  to  his 
country  during  the  war  of  the  Bevolution  will  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  Korth  Carolina  when  it  is  written  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  the  records  of  her  patriotic  sons  are  made  known  and  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  whole  country.' 

GRANVILLE  HALL. 

In  October,  1779,  "Granville  Hall,"  Granville  Oounty,  was  incor- 
porated. This  school  was  liberally  supported,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the  State. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  follows :  "  Whereas, 
The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  State  is  highly  necessary  and 
would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial  purposes  to  the  goo<l 
people  thereof;  and  ichereaSj  the  county  of  Granville,  from  its  situation 
both  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  watered  and  abounding  with  provis- 
ions, is  a  fit  and  proper  place  to  erect  buildings  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 

•  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  477,  517. 

>For  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bey.  Henry  Patillo,  see  Foote's  Sketches 
of  North  Carolina,  pp.  213-230. 
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iDg;  and  wkereasj  large  sams  of  money  have  already  been  sabscribed 
to  promote  and  encourage  such  a  laudable  and  beneficial  establishment, 
which  together  with  such  other  sums  as  may  be  given  in  donations  and 
otherwise  will  answer  all  the  expense  attending  the  same,  Resolved^  etc/' 

The  following  trustees  were  appointed:  Governor  Bichard  Oaswell; 
Abner  Nash,  Speaker  of  the  Senate ;  Thomas  Benbury,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  John  Penn,  Bev.  George  Micklejohn,  Bev.  Henry 
Patillo,  Thomas  Person,  Edmund  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  Memucan  Hunt, 
Philemon  Hawkins,  Jr.^  Howell  Lewis,  Bobert  Lewis,  Charles  Bust 
Eaton,  John  Young,  and  Samuel  Smith.  They  were  instructed  to  pur- 
chase five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  erect  suitable  buildings.^ 

For  several  years  the  Bev.  Henry  Patillo  was  principal  of  this  insti- 
tntion. 

OLIO^S  NUBSBEY  AND  THE  ACADEMY  OP  THE  SCIENCES. 

Olio^s  Narsery,  located  on  Snow  Creek,  Iredell  County,  was  opened 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolutionary  War.  For  many  years  the 
Sev.  James  Hall,  D.  D.,  a  patriot,  scholar,  and  divine  of  western  Korth 
Carolina,'  was  the  superintendent  of  this  institution,  where  so  many 
whose  memory  North  Carolina  now  delights  to  honor  studied.  But  the 
school  is  remembered  chiefly  on  a<)count  of  the  history  of  its  superin- 
tendent, James  Hall,  who  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  22, 1744, 
but  in  early  youth  made  North  Carolina  his  home.  In  1774  he  was 
graduated  from  Princeton,  where  he  stood  first  in  his  classes.  As  a  stu- 
dent he  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  such 
was  the  reputation  he  made  in  those  studies  that  soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation President  Witherspoon  proposed  to  have  him  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Princeton.  Mr.  Hall  declined  this  honor,  feeling 
that  duty  called  him  to  labor  in  North  Carolina.  The  Orange  Presby- 
tery licensed  him  to  preach  in  1776,  and  two  years  later  he  became  pas- 
tor of  churches  within  the  bounds  of  that  presbytery. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  worthily  bestowed:  ^^  A  full  account  of  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Hall  during  the  Bevolutionary  War  would  fill  a  volume. 
His  active,  enterprising  spirit  would  not  let  him  be  neuter }  his  princi- 
ples, drawn  from  the  Word  of  Ood  and  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  and 
cultivated  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  carried  him  with  all  his  heart  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  To  that  he  gave  his  powers  of  mind,  body,  and 
estate."'  His  appeals  during  the  opening  years  of  the  war  did  much  to 
fire  the  hearts  of  North  Carolinians  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  When 
Cemwallis  was  devastating  South  Carolina  Mr.  Hall  called  the  people 
of  his  section  together  and  addressed  them  with  great  fervor.  A  cav- 
alry company  was  immediately  organized,  and  by  general  consent  he 
was  demanded  for  their  leader,  which  post  he  accepted.    He  was  at  the 

'  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  93. 

^  Alexander's  Princeton  College  during  the  Eigbtoentb  Century,  p.  176. 
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same  time  the  captain  of  a  company  and  the  chaplain  of  a  regiment 
General  Greene  tendered  him  a  commission  as  general,  which  he  de- 
clined on  thei  grounds  that  there  were  others  who  could  fill  the  position 
with  ability  equal  at  least  to  his,  while  he  had  pledged  his  life  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.^ 

After  the  war  Doctor  Hall  again  resumed  his  duties  in  the  ^^log 
college"  mentioned  above.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  principal 
of  Clio's  Knrsery,  he  opened  at  his  residence  an  *^  academy  of  the  sci- 
ences," which  was  supplied  by  him  with  some  philosophical  appara- 
tus, and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  professor.  This  was  the  first  sci- 
entific school  in  the  State.  A  large  number  of  men  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished  received  their  scientific  education  there  while 
pursuing  their  classical  studies  at  Clio's  Nursery.  Besides  a  number 
of  ministers  who  studied  under  his  direction,  there  were  President 
Waddell,  of  Athens  College,  and  Judge  Lowrie,  of  Georgia ;  Andrew 
Pickens  and  Governor  Israel  Pickens,  of  Alabama ;  and  George  W. 
Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1841  and  afterwards  minister  to 
Itnssia,  and  Judge  Williams,  of  Tennessee.  Many  of  the  students  of 
these  institutions  came  from'  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  States* 

The  great  want  of  the  schools  of  this  time  was  elementary  text-books. 
To  meet  this  need  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  English  grammar,  which  was 
copied  and  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  afterwards  printed  and  largely 
used  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  neighboring  States. 

Doctor  Hall  died  July  25,  1826,  but  the  school  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  survived  him  many  years,  and  finally  gave  place  to  Davidson 
College,  founded  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.^ 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

In  1779  Science  Hall,  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  was  incorpo- 
rated, with  William  Hooper,  Alexander  Martin,  and  others  as  trustees. 
They  were  given  the  same  privileges  as  the  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy. 

The  Legislature  in  1784  accorded  this  institution  the  privilege  to 
raise  money  by  means  of  a  lottery,  and  also  gave  the  school  the  old  Epis- 
copal church,  built  in  colonial  times  by  taxation,  for  recitation  halls, 
reserving  the  right  of  holding  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  it  when  the 
General  Assembly  should  convene  in  Hillsborough.^ 

ZION  PARNASSUS.  • 

Zion  Parnassus,  a  classical  school  established  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  En- 
sebius  McCorkle,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Thyatira,  on  the  road  be- 

^  Alexan dor's  Princeton  College,  pp.  175,  176. 

»  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  330, 331. 

3 Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Act-s,  p.  87. 
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tween  Salisbury  and  Statesville,  in  1785,  is  noted  as  the  first  institution, 
certainly  in  North  Carolina  (and  President  Battle,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  thinks  in  America),  having  a  distinct  normal  schpol  at- 
tachment. At  this  school  worthy  young  men  needing  assistance  were 
^ven  their  tuition  and  famished  with  the  necessary  text-books.  Dr. 
McCorkle  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  class  of  1772,  and  his  course  of 
instruction  was  modelled  after  the  course  of  that  college.  We  are  told 
that  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  was  maintained  in  Zion  Parnassus, 
and  that  the  idle  and  vicious  were  excluded.  That  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  students  became  useful  in  the  liberal  professions  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  only  encouraged  those  to  pursue  advanced  courses  who  mani- 
fested decided  talent.  It  is  said  that  forty-five  of  his  papils  became  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  Six  of  the  seven  first  graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Garolln&  were  prepared  for  that  institution  by  Dr.  McOorkle.  At 
the  establishment  of  the  State  University  Dr.  McCorkle  was  elected 
first  professor,  and  given  the  chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
which  was  declined.  Alexander  says :  <^  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
kept  up  his  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
but  with  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  every  important  branch  of  learn- 
ing." The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  ou  Dr.  McCorkle  by  Dartmouth 
College  in  1792.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  of  noble 
physique,  and  is  said  to  have  much  resembled  Thomas  Jefferson  in  ap- 
pearance and  gait.^  After  Dr.  McCorkle's  death,  in  1811,  the  school 
which  he  had  so  successfully  conducted  was  suspended,  but  was  soon 
re-opened  in  Salisbury,  and  with  few  intermissions  has  continued  till  the 
present  as  the  Salisbury  High  School. 

OTHER  PBESBYTEBIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  1791  the  Bev.  David  Kerr,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Fayetteville,  opened  a  classical  school  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
trustees  in  that  town.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  in  his  day  was  considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  State. 
In  July,  1794,  he  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  some  incidents  in  his  life  will  be  noted  in  the  sketch  of  that 
institution.*  From  that  time  to  this  the  people  of  Fayetteville  have, 
with  but  few  interruptions,  maintained  an  excellent  classical  school. 

The  last  of  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
North  Carolina,  whose  names  are  known  to  the  writer,  of  sufBcient 
importance  to  deserve  mention  here,  were  the  Providence  Academy, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Charlotte,  established  by  the  Bev.  James  Wallis 
in  1792,  and  the*  Poplar  Tent  Academy,  in  Cabarrus  County,  estab- 
lished about  1778  ^  by  the  Bev.  Bobert  Archibald,  who  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772.    <*  Mr.  Archibald,"  says  Alexander, '^  was  a  man 

'  Alesander's  Princeton  CoUege,  p.  156;  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  361. 
^Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  490. 
*  Ibid.,  pp.  442,  482. 
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of  taleut,  of  an  amiable  dispositioni  and  considered  a  good  classical 
scholar."  * 

These  schools  were  continued  through  nearly  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  bat  finally  gave  place  to  other  institations,  the  last  principal  of 
Providence  Academy  becoming  the  first  president  of  Davidson  College, 
and  the  last  principal  of  Poplar  Tent  being  made  president  of  the  board 
of  trnstees  of  that  institution. 

APPBOPBIATIONS  FOR  EDUCATION. 

In  1760  Governor  Dobbs  recommended  the  subject  of  education  to  the 
Legislatnre,  and  proposed  that  the  vestry  in  each  parish  should  raise  a 
limited  sum  to  pay  a  parish  clerk  and  register,  who  should  be  qualified 
to  act  as  school-roaster  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyqian,  as  reader. 
The  sum  so  raised  was  afterwards  borrowed  for  military  purposes,  to 
be  paid  back  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people.  This  tax  was  never  laid, 
and  consequently  the  school  money  was  never  refunded. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Wilmington  in 
1764,  Governor  Dobbs  deplored  the  great  want  of  clergymen.  In  their 
reply,  the  Lower  House  admitted  the  **  want  of  clergymen,''  but  added, 
"  sufficient  provision  was  already  made  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
the  people,  and  there  were  large  sums  appropriated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  for  the  purchase  of  glebes,  under  a  suspending 
clause,  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known,  which  had  been  borrowed 
for  the  service  of  the  late  war,  and  since  in  part  for  contingencies."* 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  that  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  a  residence  for  the  master  in  the 
town  of  Newbern,  which  was  the  first  effectual  aid  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  literature.  Half  of  two  lots  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  church  in  1740  was  set  apart  for  these  pur- 
poses.^ 

IKOOBPOBATEI)  SCHOOLS— NEWBEBN  ACADEMY. 

The  llewbern  school  was  incorporated  in  1766,  being  the  first  incor- 
porated academy  in  the  State. 

The  act  is  entitled  '^An  act  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newbern,"  the  preamble  reading  as  follows :  "  Wliereasy  a  num- 
ber of  well-disposed  persons,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neces- 
sity of  having  a  proper  school  or  public  seminary  of  learning  established, 
whereby  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  fitted  for  the  several  offices  and 
purposes  of  life,  have  at  great  expense  erected  and  built,  iu  the  town 
of  Newbern,  a  convenient  house  for  the  purposes  aforesaid ;  and  being 

^  Alexander's  Princeton  College,  p.  148. 

3  Martin's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  IF,  p.  180. 

3  Davis's  First  Revisal,  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  p.  351. 
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desiroQS  that  the  same  may  be  established  by  law  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing, so  as  to  answer  the  good  purposes  by  the  said  persons  intended : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Oorernor,  coancil,  and  Assembly,  and  by  the  an. 
thority  of  the  same,  etc."  It  was  then  provided  that  trastees  should 
be  elected,  the  same  being  incorporated  into  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate by  the  name  of  the  ^'  Incorporated  society  for  promoting  and  estab- 
lishing the  public  school  in  Newbern,"  and  by  that  name  to  have  per- 
petual succession  and  corporate  seaL 

It  was  furthermore  provided  ''That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  master  of  the  said  school  but  who  is  of  the  Established  Church  .of 
England,  and  who,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  or  directors, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  be  duly  licensed  by  the  Governor,  or 
Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being." 

In  addition  to  taking  the  several  oaths  of  government  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Test,  the  trustees  had  to  take  the  following  oath :  ^'  I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  .duly  and  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  my  skill 
and  ability,  execute  and  discharge  the  several  powers  and  authorities 
given  me  by  an  act  of  Assembly  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newbern;  and  that  in  all  things  for  the  well-ordering  and 
good  government  thereof,  I  will  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  the 
extent  of  my  understanding.    So  help  me  God." 

It  was  also  enacted  ''  That  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  gallon  on  all  rum, 
or  other  spirituous  liquors  imported  into  (f )  the  river  Neuse,  be  paid,  for 
and  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  by  the  importers  thereof,  for  and  towards  raising  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  ten  poor  children  in  the  said  school  (to  be  chosen  by  the 
trustees),  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  same ;  and  that 
the  said  duty  be  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  said  school,  and  to  be 
appropriated  as  aforesaid,  and  towards  giving  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds 
per  year  to  the  master  of  said  school,  towards  enabling  him  to  keep  an 
assistant,  which  said  duty  shall  be  collected,  accounted  for,  and  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  school,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  penalties  and  restrictions  as  the  duty  of  four  pence  per  gallon  on 
spirituous  liquors  is  now  paid  and  collected."-^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Eevolutionary  War  this  school 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  not  favorably 
regarded  by  dissenters,  many  of  them  sending  their  sons  to  the  Presby- 
terian schools  of  piedmont  Carolina,  to  be  educated.' 

In  his  account  of  this  school  Yass  says :  ^'  The  first  large  and  com- 
modious building,  erected  at  great  expense,  was  burned  down  accident- 
ally in  1795,  when,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  a  room  in  the  Palace  was  used 
for  the  school-room.  The  present  old  brick  academy  was  erected  in 
1806;  the  corner-stone  of  the  additional  elegant  graded  school  building 
was  laid  in  1884,  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  first  act 

^ I I        I,  ■  — —~- — - — - 

'  Davis's  Sec.  Revisal  (Newbern,  1773),  p.  359. 
*  Carathers's  Caldwel],  p.  30. 
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ooe  of  them,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  was  on  the  groand,  going 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  endeavoring  to  prevent  the  catastrophe."^ 

Br.  Caldwell  was  a  member  of  the  State  convention  of  1776,  which 
drew  up  the  '^  Bill  of  Bights"  aKd  framed  the  Constitution.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  convention  to  consider  the  Constitution  of  the  TJnlted 
States  in  1778,  where 'he  took  a  decided  stand  as  an  advocate  of  States' 
rights ;  but  in  the  party  conflicts  preceding  the  second  war  with  Great 
Britain  he  was  on  the  side  of  the  Federalists. 

Such  was  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  State,  and  snch  his 
reputation  for  scholarship,  that  on  the  establishment  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity the  presidency  was  tendered  him.  On  account  of  his  years  the 
honor  was  declined.  In  1810  this  institution  conferred  on  him  the  hon- 
orary degree  of  doctor  of  divinity. 

This  great  and  good  man  died  August  25, 1824.  It  is  a  fit  testimonial 
of  his  many  virtues  that  "  time-worn  veterans  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  men  who  have  stood  firm  against  the  intrigues  of  ambition  and 
the  assaults  of  power,  men  who  have  fought  the  battles  of  freedom  and 
maintained  the  rights  of  the  people  in  the  halls  of  our  National  Legisla- 
ture, year  after  year,  until  they  have  grown  gray  in  the  service,  have 
been  known  to  shed  tears  at  the  mention  of  his  name  when  passing  in 
public  conveyance  by  the  place  where  his  remains  lie  buried,  and  by  the 
church  in  which  he  preached  and  they  were  hearers  from  Sabbath  to 
Sabbath,  while  preparing  under  his  instruction  for  future  distinction 
and  usefulness  in  the  world."' 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE.     ' 

The  most  celebrated  institution  for  higher  education  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  colonial  period  was  Queen's  College,  also  known  as 
Queen's  Museum,  located  at  Charlotte,  and  its  history  is  interesting  to 
the  friends  of  literature  as  a  bold  and  vigorous  effort  made  for  its  pro- 
motion under  the  most  discouraging  circumstances. 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  are  found  in  the  classical  school 
established  in  1767,  by  the  Eev.  Joseph  Alexander,  ^  a  graduate  of 
Princeton  of  the  class  of  1760,  and  a  Mr.  Benedict,  at  the  Sugar  Creek 
Presbyterian  church,  near  Charlotte.  *  The  community  in  which  this 
school  was  located  was  noted  for  its  intelligence.  The  school  flour- 
ished, and  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  and  prosperous  commu- 
nity it  was  decided  to  enlarge  its  scope.  Queen's  College  became  the 
successor  of  Alexander's  school.    An  act  entitled  ''An  act  for  founding, 

*  Alexander's  Princeton  College  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  70. 

2  Caruthers's  Caldwell,  p.  36. 

3  After  a  few  years  Dr.  Alexander  removed  to  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  as 
I              active  in  the  cause  of  education  as  he  had  heen  in  his  native  State.    In  1797  the 

South  Carolina  Legislature  bestowed  a  charter  upon  Alexandria  College,  named  in 
his  honor. 
*Foote's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  194,  513. 
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estaUishing,  and  endowing  of  Queen's  College,  in  the  town  of  Charlotte, 
in  Mecklenbnrg  County,"  was  padsed  by  the  Assembly  which  met  in 
Newbem  on  December  6, 1770.^  It  was  twice  chartered  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  twice  repealed  by  royal  proclamation.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  '^  No  compliments  to  his  Queen  could  render  Whigs  in  politics 
and  Presbyterians  in  religion  acceptable  to  G^rge  III.  A  college  un- 
der such  auspices  was  too  well  calculated  to  insure  the  growth  of  the 
numerous  democracy."  The  royal  Government,  as  a  rule,  favored  no 
institutions  not  under  the  control  of  the  Church  of  England.  To  this 
the  Presbyterians  of  this  section  would  not  assent.  It  is  said  that  the 
notorious  Col.  David  Fanning  offered  to  secure  a  charter  with  himself 
as  chancellor  and  the  Bev.  Joseph  Alexander  as  head  teacher.  But 
the  people  of  Mecklenburg,  whose  capital  city,  Charlotte,  was  termed 
by  Lord  Cornwallis  the  "  horniet's  nest  of  tiro  Revolution,"  were  as  much 
opposed  to  such  a  chancellor  as  was  the  King  to  an  institution  that 
would  not  receive  his  minions.  But,  notwithstanding  royal  disfavor. 
Queen's  College  continued  to  flourish.  Dr.  Caruthers,  referring  to  the 
people  of  Mecklenbnrg,  says:  ^^Man  might  as  well  attempt  to  lay  his 
interdict  upon  the  coming  forth  of  vegetation,  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  warmed  and  refreshed  by  genial  influences  from  above,  as  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  such  a  people  in  knowledge  and  improvement."  ^ 

We  are  told  by  Vass  that  "  the  King's  fears  that  the  college  would 
become  the  fountain  of  republicanism  were,  perhaps,  quickened  into 
reality  by  his  repeated  rejection  of  the  charter,  for  Queen's  Museum 
became  the  rallying  point  for  literary  societies  and  political  chibs  pre- 
ceding the  Bevolution ;  and  in  its  halls  were  held  the  significant  and 
decisive  debates  preceding  the  adoption  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  on  May  20, 1775.^ 

It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  from 
Queen's  College  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  in  1775.^  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  trustees  cared  to  have  a  royal  name  upon  an  institution  to  which 
the  British  authority  had  refused  a  charter.  The  coveted  charter  came 
at  last,  but  it  was  under  the  blessing  of  liberty,  and  was  conferred  by 
the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  as  the  representatives  of  the  sovereign 
authority  of  a  free  and  independent  State.  On  May  9, 1777,  the  first 
year  of  American  independence,  an  act  was  passed  incorporating  Isaac 
Alexander,  president,  Col.  Thomas  Polk,  Col.  Thomas  Neal,  Abraham 
Alexander,  Waightstill  Avery,  Adlai  Osborne,  John  McKnitt  Alexan- 
der, Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Bev.  David  Caldwell,  Kev.  James  Hall,  Bev. 
James  Edmonds,  Bev.  John  Simpson,  Bev.  Thomas  Beese,  Samuel  Mc- 
Corkle,  and  Bev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  as  president  and  trustees  of  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy.    All  the  trustees  were  Presbyterians,  and  the  school 

^Davis's  Second  Revisal  of  Laws  of  North  Carolina  (Newbern,  1773). 

•  Caruthers's  Caldwell,  p.  193. 

s  Van's  Eastern  North  Carolina,  p,  i^}  see  also  Footers  Sketches  of  North  CaroUua, 
p.  514. 

*  Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  p.  230, 
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was  ander  the  supervision  of  Orange  Presbytery,  at  that  time  coTering 
the  whole  State.  The  preamble  of  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  fol- 
lows: ^^  Whereas^  The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  infant  coantry 
is  highly  necessary,  and  would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial 
purposes  to  this  State  and  the  good  people  thereof;  and  ichereaSj  a  very 
promising  experiment  hath  been  made  at  a  seminary  in  the  county  of 
Mecklenburg,  and  a  number  of  youths  there  taught  have  made  great  ad- 
vancements in  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  and  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  the  course  of  a  regular  and  finished 
education,  which  they  have  since  completed  at  various  colleges  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  America;  and  whereas^  the  seminary  aforesaid,  and  the 
several  teachers  who  have  successfully  taught  and  presided  therein, 
have  hitherto  been  almost  wholly  supported  by  private  subscriptions; 
in  order  J  therefore^  that  said  subscriptions  and  other  gratuities  may  be 
legally  possessed  and  duly  applied,  and  the  said  seminary,  by  the  name 
of  '  Liberty  Hali,'  may  become  more  extensive  and  generally  useful  for 
the  encouragement  of  liberal  knowledge  in  languages,  arts,  and  sciences, 
and  for  diffusing  the  great  advantages  of  education  upon  more  liberal, 
easy,  and  general  terms,  be  it  enacted  by  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  etc."^ 

The  only  authoritative  account  of  this  institution  to  be  found  is  in  a 
manuscript  volume,  written  by  Adlai  Osborne,  and  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  (quoted  in  Carnthers's  Caldwell)  are  taken : 

<'The*regulations  respecting  the  steward  and  boarding  were  singu- 
larly excellent  and  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction.  In  April, 
1778,  the  laws  formed  by  Dr.  Isaac  Alexander,  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  and 
Bev.  Thomas  H.  McCaule,  the  committee  chosen  at  the  last  meeting,  were 
adopted  without  any  material  alteration.  The  course  of  studies  and 
the  distinction  of  classes  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  pointed  out  by 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  more  limited,  and 
the  honors  conferred  were  the  same,  except  that  instead  of  degrees  of 
Bachelors  and  Masters  the  trustees  had  only  the  right  of  giving  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  studies  and  improvements.  At  this  meeting  overtures 
were  made  to  Dr.  Alexander  McWhorter,  of  New  Jersey,  to  accept  the 
presidency,  but  he  could  not  comply  with  their  request  owing  to  the 
derangement  of  his  afiairs  from  a  long  absence  during  the  Bevolution- 
ary  War,  having  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  preach  up  liberty  and 
independence  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  Robert 
Brownfield  was  then  appointed  to  the  ofSce,  and  he  agreed  to  accept  for 
one  year,  as  Dr.  Alexander  had  thought  proper  to  resign.  Several  gen- 
tlemen of  great  literary  talents  were  successively  invited  without  suc- 
cess. Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle  were 
then  sent  to  New  Jersey  with  a  second  invitation  to  Dr.  McWhorter, 
with  instructions,  if  he  should  think  proper  again  to  decline,  to  solicit 


» Laws  of  Nortlj  Carolina,  p.  35  ( Jame9  Davis,  Kewbern,  1777). 
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the  advice  of  Dr.  Witherspoon  and  Mr.  Houston,  of  Princeton,  in  the 
choice  of  some  other  gentleman  of  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters. 
Dr.  McWhorter,  after  settling  his  affairs,  removed  to  Charlotte,  and 
was  aboat  to  take  charge  of  Liberty  Hall  when  the  whole  business  re- 
lating  to  it  was  suspended,  never  to  be  resumed.  This  took  place  about 
the  15th  of  February,  1780." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  diploma  received  by  Dr.  John  Graham, 
who  was  prominent  in  the  early  history  of  the  State,  and  afterwards 
president  of  a  college  in  South  Garolina : 

"State  op  North  Gabolina, 

'^  Mecklenburg  County : 
^^  This  is  to  certify  that  Mr.  John  Graham  hath  been  a  student  in  the 
Academy  at  Liberty  Hall,  in  the  State  and  county  above  mentioned,  the 
space  of  four  years  preceding  the  date  hereof;  that  his  whole  deport- 
ment during  his  residence  there  was  perfectly  regular ;  that  he  prose- 
cuted his  studies  with  diligence,  and  made  such  acquisitions  both  in 
the  languages  and  scientific  learning  as  gave  entire  satisfaction  to  his 
teachers. 

^<  And  he  is  hereby  recommended  to  the  friendly  notice  and  regard  of 
all  lovers  of  religion  and  literature  wherever  he  may  come. 

<^  In  testimony  of  which  this  is  given  at  Liberty  Hall  this  22d  day  of 
November,  1778. 

<<Iso.  Alexandeb, 

**  President 
•*Bph.  Bbbyabd, 
<<Abb'm  Alexandeb, 

^^Trustees.'^ 

It  is  said  that  this  institution  was  the  most  celebrated  seminary  of 
learning,  except  William  and  Mary,  south  of  Princeton.  Its  able  presi- 
dents, Bev.  Dr.  McWhortor  and  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  were  both  gradu- 
ates of  Princeton.  The  Bevolutionary  War  closed  its  halls,  and  they 
were  desecrated  by  Oomwallis's  troops,  who  burned  them  when  his  re« 
treat  upon  Wilmington  commenced.' 

In  October,  1784^'  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  Liberty  Hall  Acad- 
emy was  transferred  to  Salisbury,  the  name  being  changed  to  Salisbury 
Academy.' 

Bev.  S.  0.  Caldwell,  after  theclosingof  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  main 
tained  for  many  years  a  classical  school  of  high  grade  at  Sugar  Greek, 
near  Charlotte,  where  young  men  from  the  neighboring  counties  were 
prepared  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  Princeton. ' 

^Wheeler's  Beminiscences,  p.  256.  Foote  sujs  that  Liberty  Hall  was  used  by  Com- 
walliaasa  hoepital^  and  was  greatly  defaced  and  injared,  bat  does  not  say  that  it  was 
burned. — Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  516. 

^Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  142  (Newbern,  1794). 

'Rey.  J.  Sample,  D.  D:,  in  North  Carolina  Presbyterian, 
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After  peace  was  declared  between  this  coantry  and  Great  Britain,  Dr. 
Thomas  Henderson,  a  physician  of  note,  who  had  been  edneatedat  Lib- 
erty Hall  Academy,  opened  a  high  school,  which  he  carried  on  with  great 
reputation  for  a  namber  of  years.^  Since  that  time  excellent  instita- 
tions  for  both  males  and  females  have  been  maintained  at  Charlotte. 

BEY.  HENBY  PATILLO'S  SCHOOL. 

Rev.  Henry  Patillo,  a  contemporary  of  Rev.  Dr.  Oaldwell,  for  many 
years  maintained  a  classical  school  in  Orange  Oonnty.  Although  this 
school  is  mentioned  by  writers  as  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  province, 
no  detailed  information  concerning  it  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Patillo 
studied  at  Princeton  during  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Da  vies, 
so  noted  in  the  religious  controversies  in  Virginia  during  the  first  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  who  afterwards  did  so  much  to  establish 
the  reputation  of  Princeton  and  put  it  on  a  firm  financial  basis.  Such 
was  Mr.  Patillo's  reputation  as  a  scholar  that  in  1789  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  was  conferred  on  him  causa  honoris  by  Hampden-Sidney  OoUege, 
of  Virginia. 

Like  many  of  the  other  Presbyterian  ministers  of  his  day,  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  questions  in  which  the  colony  was 
involved.  In  1775  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress  of  North 
Carolina,  being  at  the  same  time  chaplain  of  the  body.  He  had  the 
honor  of  being  the  chairman  of  this  Congress  in  committee  of  the  whole 
in  considering  the  arrangements  for  confederation.  The  reputation 
made  by  some  of  the  students  of  his  school  during  the  first  years  of  the 
history  of  the  State  after  independence  had  been  achieved  evidences 
that  ^*  he  was  a  faithful  and  successful  teacher,'*  and  his  services  to  his 
country  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution  will  entitle  him  to  a  high 
place  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina  when  it  is  written  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  the  records  of  her  patriotic  sons  are  made  known  and  become 
a  part  of  the  history  of  our  whole  country.^ 

GBANVILLE  HALL. 

In  October,  1779,  "Granville  Hall,"  Granville  County,  was  incor- 
porated. This  school  was  liberally  supported,  and  for  many  years  was 
one  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  the  State. 

The  preamble  to  the  act  of  incorporation  reads  as  follows :  "  Whereas^ 
The  proper  education  of  youth  in  this  State  is  highly  necessary  and 
would  answer  the  most  valuable  and  beneficial  purposes  to  the  good 
people  thereof;  and  whereas^  the  county  of  Granville,  from  its  situation 
both  pleasant  and  healthy,  well  watered  and  abounding  with  provis- 
ions, is  a  fit  and  proper  place  to  erect  buildings  for  a  seminary  of  learn- 

'  Footers  Sketches 'of  North  Carolina,  pp.  477,  517. 

2  For  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bey.  Henry  PatiUo,  see  Footers  Sketches 
of  North  Carolina,  pp.  2ia-230. 
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ing}  and  whereas^  large  sams  af  money  have  already  been  sabsaribed 
to  promote  and  encourage  such  a  laudable  and  benefioial  establishment, 
which  together  with  such  other  sums  as  may  be  given  in  donations  and 
otherwise  will  answer  all  the  expense  attending  the  same,  Be^oUed^  etc/' 

The  following  trnstees  were  appointed :  Governor  Bichard  Oaswell ; 
Abner  Nash,  Speaker  of  the  Senate ;  Thomas  Benbury,  Speaker  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons ;  John  Penn,  Bev.  George  Micklejohn,  Bev.  Henry 
Patillo,  Thomas  Person,  Edmund  Taylor,  John  Taylor,  Memucan  Hunt, 
Philemon  Hawkins,  Jr.^  Howell  Lewis,  Bobert  Lewis,  Charles  Bust 
Eaton,  John  Young,  and  Samuel  Smith.  They  were  instructed  to  pur- 
chase five  hundred  acres  of  land  and  erect  suitable  buildings.^ 

For  several  years  the  Bev.  Henry  Patillo  was  principal  of  this  insti- 
tution. 

olio's  nttrseby  and  the  academy  op  the  sciences. 

Olio's  Nursery,  located  on  Snow  Greek,  Iredell  County,  was  opened 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Bevolutionary  War.  For  many  years  the 
Bev.  James  Hall,  D.  D.,  a  patriot,  scholar,  and  divine  of  western  North 
Carolina,'  was  the  superintendent  of  this  institution,  where  so  many 
whose  memory  North  Carolina  now  delights  to  honor  studied.  But  the 
school  is  remembered  chiefly  on  account  of  the  history  of  its  superin- 
tendent, James  Hall,  who  was  born  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  August  22, 1744, 
but  in  early  youth  made  North  Carolina  his  home.  In  1774  he  was 
graduated  from  Princeton,  where  he  stood  first  in  his  classes.  As  a  stu- 
dent  he  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  such 
was  the  reputation  he  made  in  those  studies  that  soon  after  his  gradu- 
ation President  Witherspoon  proposed  to  have  him  appointed  teacher 
of  mathematics  in  Princeton.  Mr.  Hall  declined  this  honor,  feeling 
that  duty  called  him  to  labor  in  North  Carolina.  The  Orange  Presby- 
tery licensed  him  to  preach  in  1776,  and  two  years  later  he  became  pas- 
tor of  churches  within  the  bounds  of  that  presbytery. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the  following 
tribute  to  his  memory  is  worthily  bestowed :  ^'  A  full  account  of  the 
actions  of  Mr.  Hall  during  the  Bevolutionary  War  would  fill  a  volume. 
His  active,  enterprising  spirit  would  not  let  him  be  neuter;  his  princi- 
ples, drawn  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the  doctrines  of  his  church,  and 
cultivated  by  Dr.  Witherspoon,  carried  him  with  all  his  heart  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  To  that  he  gave  his  powers  of  mind,  body,  and 
estate."'  His  appeals  during  the  opening  years  of  the  war  did  much  to 
fire  the  hearts  of  North  Carolinians  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  When 
Cernwallis  was  devastating  South  Carolina  Mr.  Hall  called  the  people 
of  his  section  together  and  addressed  them  with  great  fervor.  A  cav- 
alry company  was  immediately  organized,  and  by  general  consent  he 
was  demanded  for  their  leader,  which  post  he  accepted.    He  was  at  the 

'  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  93. 

*  Alexander's  Princeton  College  daring  the  Eighteenth  Centary,  p.  176. 
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same  time  the  captain  of  a  company  and  the  chaplain  of  a  regiment. 
General  Greene  tendered  him  a  commission  as  general,  which  he  de- 
clined on  thet  grounds  that  there  were  others  who  could  fill  the  position 
with  ability  equal  at  least  to  his,  while  he  had  pledged  Us  life  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry.^ 

After  the  war  Doctor  Hall  again  resumed  his  duties  in  the  '^log 
college"  mentioned  above.  In  connection  with  his  duties  as  principal 
of  Clio's  Nursery,  he  opened  at  his  residence  an  '^  academy  of  the  sci- 
ences," which  was  supplied  by  him  with  some  philosophical  appara- 
tus, and  of  which  he  was  the  sole  professor.  This  was  the  first  Bci- 
entific  school  in  the  State.  A  large  number  of  men  who  afterwards 
became  distinguished  received  their  scientific  education  there  while 
pursuing  their  classical  studies  at  Clio's  Nursery.  Besides  a  number 
of  ministers  who  studied  under  his  direction,  there  were  President 
Waddell,  of  Athens  College,  and  Judge  Lowrie,  of  Georgia ;  Andrew 
Pickens  and  Governor  Israel  Pickens,  of  Alabama ;  and  George  W. 
Campbell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1841  and  afterwards  minister  to 
Kussia,  and  Judge  Williams,  of  Tennessee.  Many  of  the  students  of 
these  institutions  came  from'  Tennessee,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  other  States. 

The  great  want  of  the  schools  of  this  time  was  elementary  text- books. 
To  meet  this  need  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  English  grammar,  which  was 
copied  and  circulated  in  manuscript,  and  afterwards  printed  and  largely 
used  in  the  schools  of  North  Carolina  and  neighboring  States. 

Doctor  Hall  died  July  25,  1826,  but  the  school  of  which  he  was  the 
principal  survived  him  many  years,  and  finally  gave  place  to  Davidson 
College,  founded  by  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Presbyterians  of 
North  and  South  Carolina.^ 

SCIENCE  HALL. 

In  1779  Science  Hall,  at  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  was  incorpo- 
rated, with  William  Hooper,  Alexander  Martin,  and  others  as  trustees. 
They  were  given  the  same  privileges  as  the  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall 
Academy. 

The  Legislature  in  1784  accorded  this  institution  the  privilege  to 
raise  money  by  means  of  a  lottery,  and  also  gave  the  school  the  old  Epis- 
copal church,  built  in  colonial  times  by  taxation,  for  recitation  halls, 
reserving  the  right  of  holding  sessions  of  the  Legislature  in  it  when  the 
General  Assembly  should  convene  in  Hillsborough.^ 

ZION  PARNASSUS.  . 

Zion  Parnassus,  a  classical  school  established  by  the  Bev.  Samuel  Eu- 
sebius  McCorkle,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Thyatira,  on  the  road  be* 

'  Alexander's  Princeton  College,  pp.  175,  176. 

*  Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  pp.  330, 331. 

^Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  87. 
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tween  Salisbury  and  Statesville,  in  1785,  is  noted  as  the  first  institation, 
certainly  in  North  Carolina  (and  President  Battle,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  thinks  in  America),  having  a  distinct  normal  school  at- 
tachment. At  this  school  worthy  young  men  needing  assistance  were 
^ven  their  tuition  and  furnished  with  the  necessary  text-books.  Dr. 
MeCorkle  was  a  graduate  of  Princeton,  class  of  1772,  and  his  course  of 
instruction  was  modelled  after  the  course  of  that  college.  We  are  told 
that  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  was  maintained  in  Zion  Parnassus, 
and  that  the  idle  and  vicious  were  excluded.  That  so  large  a  proportion 
of  his  students  became  useful  in  the  liberal  professions  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  he  only  encouraged  those  to  pursue  advanced  courses  who  mani- 
fested decided  talent.  It  is  said  that  forty-five  of  his  pupils  became  min- 
isters of  the  Gospel.  Six  of  the  seven  first  graduates  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  were  prepared  for  that  institution  by  Dr.  McOorkle.  At 
the  establishment  of  the  State  University  Dr.  MeCorkle  was  elected 
first  professor,  and  given  the  chair  of  moral  and  political  philosophy, 
which  was  declined.  Alexander  says :  <^  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  and 
kept  up  his  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics, 
but  with  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  every  important  branch  of  iearn- 
ing.'^  The  degree  of  D.  D.  was  conferred  on  Dr.  MeCorkle  by  Dartmouth 
College  in  1792.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  conversational  powers,  of  noble 
physique,  and  is  said  to  have  much  resembled  Thomas  Jefferson  in  ap- 
pearance and  gait.*  After  Dr.  McCorkle's  death,  in  1811,  the  school 
which  he  had  so  successfully  conducted  was  suspended,  but  was  soon 
re-opened  in  Salisbury,  and  with  few  intermissions  has  continued  till  the 
present  as  the  Salisbury  High  School. 

>  * 

OTHER  PBESBYTEBIAN  SCHOOLS. 

In  1791  the  Bev.  David  Kerr,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in 
Fayetteville,  opened  a  classical  school  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of 
trustees  in  that  town.  Mr.  Kerr  was  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  in  his  day  was  considered  one  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  State. 
In  July,  1794,  he  was  elected  a  professor  in  the  University  of  ^orth  Car- 
olina, and  some  incidents  in  his  life  will  be  noted  in  the  sketch  of  that 
institution.^  From  that  time  to  this  the  people  of  Fayetteville  have, 
with  but  few  interruptions,  maintained  an  excellent  classical  school. 

The  last  of  the  Presbyterian  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
North  Carolina,  whose  names  are  known  to  the  writer,  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  mention  here,  were  the  Providence  Academy, 
about  twelve  miles  from  Charlotte,  established  by  the  Rev.  James  Wallis 
in  1792,  and  the.  Poplar  Tent  Academy,  in  Cabarrus  County,  estab- 
lished about  1778 '  by  the  Bev.  Eobert  Archibald,  who  was  graduated  at 
Princeton  in  1772.    "  Mr.  Archibald,"  says  Alexander,  "  was  a  man 

'  Alexander'^  Princeton  College,  p.  156 ;  Footers  Sketches  of  Korth  Carolina,  p.  361. 
^Foote'B  Sketches  of  Korth  Carolina,  p.  490. 
^/Hd.,  pp.442»482. 
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of  taleut,  of  au  amiable  disposition,  and  considered  a  good  classical 
scholar."  ^ 

These  schools  were  continued  throngh  nearly  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  but  finally  gave  place  to  other  institntions,  the  last  principal  of 
Providence  Academy  becoming  the  first  president  of  Davidson  College, 
and  the  last  principal  of  Poplar  Tent  being  made  president  of  the  board 
of  trnstees  of  that  institution. 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  SPtJCATION. 

In  1760  Governor  Dobbs  recommended  the  subject  of  education  to  the 
Legislature,  and  proposed  that  the  vestry  in  each  parish  should  raise  a 
limited  sum  to  pay  a  parish  clerk  and  register,  who  should  be  qualified 
to  act  as  school-master  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  clergyipau,  as  reader. 
The  sum  so  raised  was  afterwards  borrowed  for  military  purposes,  to 
be  paid  back  by  a  direct  tax  upon  the  people.  This  tax  was  never  laid, 
and  consequently  the  school  money  was  never  refunded. 

In  his  address  to  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  in  Wilmington  in 
1764,  Governor  Dobbs  deplored  the  great  want  of  clergymen.  In  their 
reply,  the  Lower  House  admitted  the  "  want  of  clergymen,''  but  added, 
<'  snfiicient  provision  was  already  made  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of 
the  people,  and  there  were  large  sums  appropriated  for  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  and  for  the  purchase  of  glebes,  under  a  suspending 
clause,  until  the  King's  pleasure  was  known,  which  had  been  borrowed 
for  the  service  of  the  late  war,  and  since  in  part  for  contingencies."* 

It  was  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature  that  an  act  was  passed  for 
the  erection  of  a  school-house  and  a  residence  for  the  master  in  the 
town  of  Newbern,  which  was  the  first  effectual  aid  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  encouragement  of  literature.  Half  of  two  lots  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  church  in  1740  was  set  apart  for  these  pur- 
poses.^ 

INCORPORATED  SCHOOLS— NEWBERN  ACADEMY. 

The  Newbern  school  was  incorporated  in  1766,  being  the  first  incor- 
porated academy  in  the  State. 

The  act  is  entitled  '<An  act  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newbern,"  the  preamble  reading  as  follows :  "  WliereaSj  a  nnm- 
ber  of  well-disposed  persons,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  neces- 
sity of  having  a  proper  school  or  public  seminary  of  learning  established, 
whereby  the  rising  generation  may  be  brought  up  and  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion  and  fitted  for  the  several  offices  and 
purposes  of  life,  have  at  great  expense  erected  and  built,  in  the  town 
of  Newborn,  a  convenient  house  for  the  purposes  aforesaid;  and  being 

^  Alexander's  Princeton  College,  p.  148. 

3  Martin's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  180. 

3  Davis's  First  Revisal,  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  p.  351. 
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desirous  that  the  same  may  be  established  by  law  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing,  so  as  to  answer  the  good  purposes  by  the  said  persons  intended : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  €rOTernor»  council,  and  Assembly,  and  by  the  au. 
thority  of  the  same,  etc."  It  was  then  provided  that  trustees  should 
be  elected,  the  same  being  incorporated  into  a  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate by  the  name  of  the  ^^  Incorporated  society  for  promoting  and  estab- 
lishing the  public  school  in  Newborn,"  and  by  that  name  to  have  per- 
petual succession  and  corporate  seal. 

It  was  furthermore  provided  <^That  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
be  master  of  the  said  school  but  who  is  of  the  Established  Church  .of 
England,  and  who,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  trustees  or  directors, 
or  the  majority  of  them,  shall  be  duly  licensed  by  the  Governor,  or 
Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being." 

In  addition  to  taking  the  several  oaths  of  government  and  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Test,  the  trustees  had  to  take  the  following  oath:  ^<I,  A.  B., 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  .di^ly  &nd  faithfully,  to  the  best  of  my  skill 
and  ability,  execute  and  discharge  the  several  powers  and  authorities 
given  me  by  an  act  of  Assembly  for  establishing  a  school-house  in  the 
town  of  Newborn ;  and  that  in  all  things  for  the  well-ordering  and 
good  government  thereof,  I  will  do  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  the 
extent  of  my  understanding.    So  help  me  God." 

It  was  also  enacted  ^^  That  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  gallon  on  all  rum, 
or  other  spirituous  liquors  imported  into  (f )  the  river  Neuse,  be  paid,  for 
and  during  the  space  of  seven  years,  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
act,  by  the  importers  thereof,  for  and  towards  raising  a  fund  for  the 
education  of  ten  poor  children  in  the  said  school  (to  be  chosen  by  the 
trustees),  whose  parents  may  be  unable  to  pay  for  the  same ;  and  that 
the  said  duty  be  part  of  the  common  stock  of  the  said  school,  and  to  be 
appropriated  as  aforesaid,  and  towards  giving  a  salary  of  twenty  pounds 
per  year  to  the  master  of  said  school,  towards  enabling  him  to  keep  an 
assistant,  which  said  duty  shall  be  collected,  accounted  for,  and  paid  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  said  school,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the 
same  penalties  and  restrictions  as  the  duty  of  four  pence  per  gallon  on 
spirituous  liquors  is  now  paid  and  collected."-^ 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War  this  school 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Established  Church,  it  was  not  favorably 
regarded  by  dissenters,  many  of  them  sending  their  sons  to  the  Presby- 
terian schools  of  piedmont  Carolina,  to  be  educated.' 

In  his  account  of  this  school  Yass  says :  *^  The  first  large  and  com- 
modious building,  erected  at  great  expense,  was  burned  down  accident- 
ally in  1795,  when,  by  an  act  of  Assembly,  a  room  in  the  Palace  was  used 
for  the  school-room.  The  present  old  brick  academy  was  erected  in 
1806;  the  corner-stone  of  the  additional  elegant  graded  school  building 
was  laid  in  1884,  just  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the  first  act 

»Davitf8  Sec.  Revisal  (Newbern,  ITTJ),  p.  359. 
'Caruthera's  Caldwoll,  p.  30. 
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of  the  Legislatare  already  mentioned.  In  that  older  building  Gaston, 
Stanly,  Badger,  Spaight,  Hawks,  and  many  other  distinguished  sons 
of  Carolina  were  educated  for  future  careers  of  honor  and  usefulness.'^ ^ 

The  ]North  Carolina  Gazette  of  July  24,  1778,  contains  the  follow- 
ing advertisements,  which  show  that  even  during  the  Bevolution  edu- 
cation was  not  wholly  neglected  in  UTewbem : 

*<  Mr.  Joseph  Blyth  has  opened  school  in  the  public  school-house,  and 
will  teach  Latin,  English,  arithmetic,  geography,  geometry,  trigonom- 
etry, and  several  other  of  the  most  useful  branches  of  the  mathematics, 
adcording  to  the  best  and  most  approved  methods.  Grentlemen  and 
ladies  who  favor  him  with  their  children  may  depend  he  will  be  dili- 
gent and  pay  proper  attention  to  their  education. 

"  Newbern,  July  24." 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  George  Harrison  advertises  a  school  for  in- 
struction in  the  English  and  French  languages.^ 

EDENTON  ACADEMY. 

In  1770  an  act  was  passed  ^^for  vesting  the  school-house  in  Eden  ton 
in  trustees."  The  preamble  is  as  follows :  '^  WhereaSj  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Edenton,  for  the  promoting  the  education  of  youth  and 
encouragement  of  learning,  have,  by  voluntary  subscription,  purchased 
two  lots  and  erected  a  convenient  school-house  thereon  in  an  agreeable 
and  healthy,  situation  in  the  said  town :  Therefore,  etc."  The  charter 
provides,  like  that  of  the  Kewbern  Academy,  that  the  principal  must 
be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church.^ 

INNIS  ACADEMY. 

Of  the  academy  founded  in  Wilmington  by  James  Innis  and  in- 
corporated by  the  Legislature  in  1783,  not  much  is  to  be  learned. 
Wheeler,  in  referring  to  Mr.  Innis,  says:  ^^  Much  interest  is  connected 
with  this  name,  since  from  his  will,  duly  proved  in  1759  before  Gov- 
ernor Dobbs,  the  ^  Innis  Academy '  had  its  origin.  In  April  of  that 
year  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  incorporating  the  academy,  with 
Samuel  Ashe,  A.  McLain,  William  Hill,  and  others  as  trustees.  Before 
the  academy  building  was  completed,  a  theatrical  corps  had  been  organ- 
ized in  Wilmington,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  between  them  and 
the  trustees  that  the  lower  part  of  the  building  should  be  fitted  up  and 
used  exclusively  for  a  theatre.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out  by 
a  perpetual  lease  made  to  the '  Thalian  Association.' 

"  The  name  of  Colonel  Innis  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  histoiy  of 
the  State.  He  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  lived  at  Point  Pleasant,  on 
the  north-east  branch  of  the  Cape  Fear  Eiver,  about  seven  miles  ftom 


*  Vass's  Eastern  North  Carolina,  p.  7!j. 

^Ibid.,  p.  44. 

3  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  Davie's  Sec.  Revisal  (Newbern,  1773),  p.  478. 
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WilmingtoD.  He  had  beeu  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  British  army,  and 
was  distinguished  in  the  expedition  against  Carthagena,  in  Soath 
America.  He  was  considered  a  man  of  mark,  and  possessed  of  consid- 
erable  estate."  * 

Mr.  Wheeler  is  evidently  mistaken  as  to  the  date  of  the  establish- 
ment and  incorporation  of  this  school.  In  Martin's  Collection  of  the 
Private  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
published  at  Newbern  in  1794,  we  find  that  the  Innis  Academy,  for  the 
establishment  of  which  Colonel  Innis  had  beqaeathed  his  home,  known 
as  Point  Pleasant,  and  other  plantations,  and  his  negro  slaves,  was 
incorporated  by  the  Legislature  in  April,  1783.  It  was  provided  in 
the  act  of  incorporation  that  *^the  rector,  professors,  and  tutors  of  this 
academy,  and  all  other  academies  and  public  schools  in  this  State  es- 
tablished by  law,  shall  be  exempt  from  military  duty  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  those  offices,  provided  the  number  of  teachers  in  any  of  the 
said  academies  or  public  schools  shall  not  exceed  three;  provided,  also, 
that  all  scholars  and  students  entering  into  said  academy,  or  ajiy  other 
public  school  and  being  of  the  age  of  fifteen  years  or  under  at  the  time 
of  entering,  shall,  during  their  continnance  thereat,  be  exempt  from  all 
military  duties." 

MARTIN  AOADHMY— NOW  WASHINGTON  COLLEGE,  TENNESSEE. 

In  1783  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  incorporated  Martin  Acad- 
emy, in  Washington  County,  K  C.  (now  Washington  County,  Tenn.), 
which  was  the  first  literary  institution  that  was  established  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  John  Canson,  president,  and  Hezekiah  Balch, 
Samuel  Doak,  William  Heuston,  James  Heuston,  Thomas  Stewart,  Daniel 
Kenady,  Landon  Carter,  and  Robert  Irwin  were  incorporated  into  a 
body  politic  and  corporate  as  president  and  trustees  of  Martin  Academy, 
^'  with  the  same  powers,  authorities,  and  privileges  "  as  were  accorded  the 
president  and  trustees  of  Liberty  Hall  Academy,  in  Charlotte.*  This 
school  became  Washington  College  in  1795.  Eev.  Samuel  Doak,  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  educated  at  Princeton  College  and  at  one  time  a  tutor 
in  Hampden-Sidney  College,  was  the  president  of  this  school  from  its 
incorporation  in  1783  till  1818.  Foote  says:  "  He  procured  for  his  in- 
stitution a  small  library  in  Philadelphia,  caused  it  to  be  transported  iu 
sacks  on  pack-horses  across  the  mountains,  and  thus  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  thelibrary  at  Washington  College.  The  brick  buildings  overlook 
the  site  of  the  log  college ;  but  long  must  it  be  before  the  enlarged  in- 
stitution can  equally  overshadow  the  usefulness  of  the  log  academy  and 
college  that  for  a  time  supplied  the  opportunities  for  education  for  min- 
isters, lawyers,  and  doctors,  in  the  early  days  of  Tennessee,  and  still 
is  sending  out  its  stream."^ 

*  Wheeler's  RemiDlttcences,  p.  308. 

*  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  119;  also  see  Phelan's  History  of  Tennessee, 
Dedication,  and  page  233. 

'Footers  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  311. 
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MORGAN  ACABEMT. 

Morgan  Academy,  Barke  Coantj,  oue  of  the  most  noted  schools  in 
that  part  of  the  State  then  called  the  District  of  Morgan,  was  incor- 
porated in  1783  with  James  Temple,  president,  and  Waightstill  Avery, 
Charles  McDowell,  William  Moore,  Alexander  Irwin,  James  Greenlie, 
Bei\jamin  EUage,  Abraham  Denton,  and  David  Yance  as  president  and 
trustees.^ 

OTHER  INOOEPORATED  INSTITITTIONS. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  incorporated  schools  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  in  North  Carolina  which  have  not  been  previously  men- 
tioned. The  date  of  incorporation  is  given  in  each  case.  It  will  be  seen 
that  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolutionary  War  much  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  promotion  of  education  : 

SmiWs  Aoademtff  Edenton,  Chowan  County,  1782. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1783,  passed  an  act  establishing  two  pablic  schools  in 
Onslow  Coanty,  one  in  the  village  of  New  Town,  at  the  mouth  of  White  Oak  River, 
and  the  other  at  the  Richlands  of  Kew  River.  By  the  same  act  the  name  of  Ken* 
Town  was  changed  to  Swansborongh.^ 

Davidson  Academy ,  Davidson  County,  1785. — ^Two  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  State 
land  were  given  this  school. 

Chrave  Academy,  Duplin  County,  1785. — The  North  Carolina  Chronicle,  or  Fayette- 
ville  Gazette,  of  January  3, 1791,  contains  the  following  advertisement  of  this  insti- 
tution, which  gives  an  idea  of  its  scope  and  character : 

'^ Gentlemen  who  wish  to  encourage  literature  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  hereby 
informed  that  the  Grove  Academy  in  this  county  will,  on  the  second  Monday  in 
January,  again  open  ;  where  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  will  be  taught,  and  also 
the  sciences.  Boarding  may  be  procured  on  as  moderate  terms  as  can,  from  the  pres- 
ent price  of  produce,  be  expected.  We  also  presume  that  the  order  and  regulation 
here  observed,  and  the  progress  made  by  those  who  have  been  members  of  H,  is  equal 
to  any  which  have  been  made  in  any  private  institution. 

''  The  assistance  and  encouragement  of  generous  and  patriotic  gentlemen  will  be 

kindly  received. 

"  By  order  of  the  trustees. 

''Thomas  Routledge, 

"  DuPUN  County,  December  24,  1790. "  *'  ruse-Preeident. " 

Dobhe  Academy f  Kinston,  Dobbs  County  (now  Lenoir  County),  1785. 

Franklin  Academy,  Franklin  County,  1786. 

Pitt  Academy  f  Marti  nborongh,  Pitt  Coanty,  1786. — By  the  same  act  the  name  of  Mar- 
tinborough  was  changed  to  Greenville. 

Pitishorough  Academy^  Chatham  County,  1786. 

Richmond  Academy,  Eichmond  County,  1786. 

Warrenton  Academy,  District  of  Halifax  (now  Warren  County),  1786. — ^Prominent 
among  the  trustees  were  Nathaniel  Macon,  Benjamin  Hawkins,  and  Rev.  Henry  Pa- 
tlllo.  The  treasurer  of  the  board  was  bound  in  a  bond  of  £5,000.  The  institution 
could  confer  certificates  of  proficiency,  bat  not  degrees. 

Currituck  Seminary  of  Learning,  Currituck  Coanty,  1789. — Trustees  were  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  property  and  gifts  to  the  institution,  and  to  attend  to  the  "  bnild- 


»  Martin's  Collection  of  Private  Acts,  p.  119.  "^Ihid.,  p.  118. 
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in^or  pnicliasing  of  suitable  and  conveoient  hoases,  purchasing  a  library  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  supporting  and  paying  the  salaries  of  the  provost  and  such 
namber  of  professors  and  tutors  as  to  them  shall  seem  necessary." 

OrWow  Academy,  Onslow  County,  1791. 

Lumherton  Aeademy,  Robeson  County,  1791. 

Stoked  Seminary,  Wadesborough,  Anson  County,  1791. 

Stokee  Seminary,  Henderson,  Montgomery  County,  1797. 

Bladen  Academy,  Elizabeth,  Bladen  County,  1797. 

Seminary  in  Salisbury,  Rowan  County,  1798. 

Smitkville  Academy,  Brunswick  County,  1798. — The  trustees  were  authorized  by  the 
act  of  incorporation  to  raise  $7,000  by  lottery  for  the  school. 

Vnity  Meeting-Sense  Academy,  Randolph  County,  1798. 

Adams  Creek  Academy,  Craven  County,  1798. 

Fayetteeille  Aeademy,  Cumberland  County,  1799. 

Moore  County  Academy,  Moore  County,  1799. 

Some  of  the  above  institations  bad  existed  several  years  before  being 
iDCorporated. 

LOTTERIES  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  eighteenth  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  centary,  it  was 
common  in  Korth  Carolina,  as  in  other  States,  for  the  Legislature  to 
grant  to  schools  the  right  to  raise  funds  for  building  and  other  pur- 
poses by  means  of  lotteries.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
assisted  in  this  way  several  times. 

The  following  act,  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1797,  will  show 
how  these  lotteries  were  conducted : 

''AN  ACT  to  antborize  the  trustees  of  the  Pittsboroufi^h  Academy  to  raise  the  sum  of 
seven  hundred  doUars,  by  way  of  lottery. 

^^  WkereaSy  The  trustees  of  the  academy  aforesaid  have  represented 
to  this  General  Assembly  that  the  raising  of  the  above  sum  of  seven 
bandred  dollars  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  said  institution : 

"  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina^ 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same^  That  the  trustees  of 
the  academy  aforesaid  shall  have  leave  to  raise  by  way  of  lottery  the 
sum  aforesaid,  and  that  John  Ramsey,  James  Taylor,  Charles  Chalmers, 
John  Henderson,  James  Bradley,  John  Dabney,  and  William  Warden 
shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  appointed  commissioners  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  and  completing  a  scheme  of  a  lottery  calculated  to  raise  the 
sum  aforesaid,  in  the  following  manner : 

3,500  tickets  at  two  dollars  each,  is  $7, 000. 
-  1  Prize  of  four  hundred  dollars  is $400 

3  Prizes  of  one  hundred  dollars  is 200 

4  Do.    of  fifty  dollars  is * 200 

8    Do.    of  thirty-five  dollars  is 280 

18  Do.  of  twenty-fiye  doUars  is 450 

200  Do.  of  ten  dollars  is 2,000 

490  Do.  ofthree  dollars  is 1,470 

400  Do.  of  five  doUars  is 2,000 

1,123  Prizes $7,000 

2,377  Blanks. 

3,500  Tickets  at  two  doUars  each,  is  |7,000. 
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^'And  the  said  commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  be  man- 
agers of  said  lottery,  and  shall  be  accountable  for  the  prizes  and  profits 
thereof. 

"II.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  when  three-fourths  of  the  said  tick- 
ets are  sold,  that  the  drawing  of  the  said  lottery  shall  commence,  under 
the  management  of  the  said  commissioners,  they  giving  thirty  days'  no- 
tice  in  the  Fayetteville  Gazette. 

"  III.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  prizes  shall  be  paid  in  four 
weeks  after  the  drawing  is  finished  upon  demand  of  a  possessor  of  a 
fortunate  ticket,  which  prize  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  of  ten  per 
cent. ;  and  if  such  prize  is  not  demanded  within  six  months  after  the 
drawing  is  finished,  of  which  public  notice  shall  be  given  in  some  public 
paper  in  this  State,  the  same  shall  be  considered  as  relinquished  for  the 
benefit  of  said  academy,  and  the  produce  of  said  lottery  shall  be  vested 
in  the  trustees  aforesaid." 

Sections  IV  and  Y  of  the  act  provide  for  the  bond  of  the  treasurer,  and 
for  the  collection  of  the  bond  in  case  he  should  fail  to  perform  his  duty. 

GERMAN  IMMIGRATION— THE  MORAVIANS. 

Of  the  30,000  Germans  who  left  their  country  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  to  find  homes  in  America,  18,000  are  said  to  have 
eventually  settled  in  North  Carolina.  Baron  De  Grafifenried  with  his 
Swiss  and  Palatines  settled  in  Newbern  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State. 
Later  German  emigration  settled  principally  in  the  Piedmont  section. 

In  1751  the  religious  sect  known  as  the  IJuitas  Fratrum,  commonly 
called  Moravians,  purchased  100,000  acres  of  land  in  western  Carolina, 
and  in  1753  began  their  settlement,  which  from  that  time  to  this'has 
been  noted  as  one  of  the  most  moral,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  com- 
munities in  the  State. 

These  Germans  were,  as  a  class,  men  of  fair  education  and  refinement, 
especially  in  the  Moravian  settlements.  The  latter,  even  before  homes 
for  all  had  been  provided,  erected  a  church  and  school-house  in  their 
settlement. 

One  of  the  most  noted  of  the  early  Moravian  settlers  in  Carolina  was 
John  Jacob  Fries,  who  came  to  the  colony  in  April,  1754.  Mr.  Fries 
was  a  native  of  Denmark,  where,  previous  to  his  coming  to  America,  he 
had  officiated  as  an  assistant  minister  and  had  acquired  a  wide  reputa- 
tion as  an  accomplished  scholar,  especially  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  voca- 
tion he  continued  till  his  death  in  1793.^ 

Salem,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the  State  and  the  principal 
settlement  of  the  Moravians,  was  laid  out  in  1765.  The  first  permanent 
school-house  for  boys  was  built  in  1794.    An  account  of  the  Moravians,* 


»  Vide  Reiohers  History  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina. 

« Supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Bishop  Reichol,  of  the  Moravian  Qhtircb,  and 
published  in  Martin's  North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  Appendix. 
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written  about  1800,  contains  the  following :  <<  The  male  children  of  the 
iohabitants  of  the  town  and  of  the  other  members  of  the  congregations 
living  in  the  neighborhood  receive  from  their  sixth  to  their  twelfth  or 
fourteenth  year  instruction  in  reading  and  writing,  German  and  £ng- 
lish,  ciphering,  history,  geography,  and  some  of  them  in  the  radi- 
ments  of  the  Latin  language,  drawing,  and  music." 

The  Salem  Female  Academy,  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most 
widely  known  institutions  for  higher  female  education  in  the  South,  was 
founded  in  1802.  Its  history  is  valuable  and  interesting.  Until  the 
late  Civil  War  it  was  the  most  noted  female  school  in  the  South,  and 
one  of  the  best  in  the  Union,  and  up  to  that  time  its  influence  on  the 
higher  female  education  in  other  States  was  marked.  The  total  number 
of  students  who  studied  here  between  1804  and  1856  was  3,470,  from 
seventeen  States.  This  school  throughout  its  entire  existence  has  been 
noted  for  the  competent  and  successful  teachers  it  has  sent  forth.  It  is 
patronized  by  every  denomination,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  country  have  sent  daughters  there  to  be  educated. 

THE  LUTHERANS. 

Previous  to  the  Bevo  lutionary  War  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  the 
State  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Consistory  of  Hanover  and  the 
University  of  Gottingen,  which  not  only  gave  pecuniary  aid,  but  also 
sent  over  pastors  and  teachers,  who  were  men  of  ability  and  scholar- 
ship. Gottfried  Arndt  was  one  of  the  most  noted  of  these.  After  the 
Revolutionary  War  the  Korth  Carolina  congregation  was  made  subject 
to  the  Julius  Charles  University  of  Helmstadt,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick. The  Lutherans  have  ever  maintained  good  schools,  and  at  this 
time  have  under  their  control  iN^orth  Carolina  College  in  Cabarrus 
County,  Concordia  College  in  Catawba  County,  and  Gaston  College  in 
Gaston  County.^. 

STATE  OP  EDUCATION  IN  1795, 

The  state  of  education  in  ll^orth  Carolina  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  judged  from  the  following  extract  from 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  work  written  by  Eev.  W.  Winter- 
botham,  which  is  entitled,  A  Yiew  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
pablished  in  London,  1796.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, which  had  just  been  opened,  he  adds :  "  There  is  a  very  good 
academy  at  Warrenton,  another  at  Williamsborough,  in  Granville 
(Goanty),  and  three  or  four  others  in  the  State  of  considerable  note.'^' 
The  principal  of  the  Warrenton  Academy,  Professor  George,  was  a 
graduate  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.^ 

^  Fide  Brneheim's  History  of  the  Oennan  Settlemeats  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina. 
'  American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  XVI,  p.  156, 
^Foote'8  Sketchea  ol  North  Carolina,  p.  543. 
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An  aDnoancement  in  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Jnne  23, 1795, 
written  about  the  time  of  Dr.  Winterbotham's  visit  to  the  United  States, 
reads:  ''We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  to  the  public  that  the 
academy  at  Thyatira,  erected  and  conducted  by  Dr.  McCorkle ;  the 
Warren  ton  AcadeuSy,  under  the  management  of  the  £ev.  Mr.  George; 
and  the  Chatham  and  Newbem  Academies,  are  all  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing state.  The  high  reputation  and  great  experience  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  the  direction  of  these  seminaries  will  insure  their  es- 
tablishment and  success,  and  furnish  annually  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents prepared  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  higher  branches." 

The  State  was  now  ready  for  a  university.  Men  like  Caldwell,  Pa- 
tillo,  and  Hall  had  prepared  the  people  for  a  higher  and  more  thorough 
education  than  could  be  obtained  in  the  log  colleges.  It  was  through 
their  efforts  that  constitutional  provision  was  made  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University,  and  now  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  we  find  it  the  leading  institution  for  higher  education  in  North 
Carolina. 

TWO  AOCOITNTS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  SOCIETY  BEFORE 

1810.1 

In  Casicell  County. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  one  of  the  northern  central 
counties  of  the  State  is  taken  from  an  article  by  that  distinguished 
North  Carolinian,  the  Hon.  Bartlett  Yancy  [now  written  Yancey],  first 
published  in  the  Raleigh  Star,  in  August,  ISIO,  and  republished  in  the 
North  Carolina  University  Magazine  for  November,  1860. 

Mr.  Yancy  says :  '^  The  progress  of  society  and  civilization  depends 
upon  the  education  and  virtue  of  the  people;  great  improvements, 
therefore,  have  been  made  since  the  first  settlement  of  the  county. 
From  1750  to  twenty-five  years  after,  it  is  computed  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  inhabitants  could  read,  and  scarcely  h^lf  that  num- 
ber could  write  a  legible  hand ;  from  1775  to  1800  what  was  then  called 
a  common  English  education,  viz,  <  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  as  far  as 
the  rule  of  three,'  was  given  to  a  little  more  than  half  of  the  inhabitants, 
but  from  1800  up  to  the  present  time  (1810)  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  literature  has  been  greater  than  for  perhaps  fifty  years  antecedent 
to  that  time.  The  great  revival  of  religion  about  that  period  seems  to 
have  contributed  much  to  the  dissemination  of  morality,  sound  princi- 
ples, and  good  order  in  society;  but,  as  naturalists  have  observed, 
every  calm  is  succeeded  by  a  storm,  and  accordingly  many  of  the  infe- 
rior classes  of  society  appear  now  more  depraved  than  ever. 

"  For  the  progress  of  literature  in  the  inferior  branches  of  an  educa- 
tion, such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  since  1800,  the  people  of 
this  county  are  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Childers.  Greater  im- 
provement in  writing  could  not  have  been  expected  by  any  man.    At 

1  See  foot-note;  p.  51. 
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least  one-half  of  the  youth  of  the  coanty  who  write  well  were  taught, 
either  directly  or  iudirectly,  by  this  excellent  penman. 

'*  Situated  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  court-house  is  Caswell 
Academy.  The  plan  of  Caswell  Academy  was  first  conceived  and 
brought  to  view  in  the  winter  of  1801.  Early  in  the  succeeding  year 
between  t500  and  $600  was  subscribed,  and  during  the  year  1803  it 
was  completed  for  the  reception  of  students.  The  Bev.  Hugh  Shaw 
and  Bartlett  Yancy  were  the  teachers  for  the  first  two  years;  the 
number  of  students  was  from  55  to  65  each  year.  From  that  period  the 
institution  was  not  in  a  very  flourishing  state  until  1808,  since  which 
time  it  has  prospered  much  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  W.  Cald- 
well, a  gentleman  educated  in  Guilford  County  by  his  father,  the  Bev. 
David  Caldwell,  well  known  in  the  State  for  his  services  in  disseminat- 
ing literature,  morality,  and  religion  among  his  fellow-citizens.  The 
funds  of  the  academy  at  present  are  low ;  it  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  dependent  on  the  liberality  of  the  trustees  of  the  institution 
and  a  few  other  public- spirited  gentlemen  of  the  county  for  a  support. 
No  library  of  consequence  is  yet  established ;  a  plan  has,  however,  been 
suggested,  and  is  now  going  into  operation,  by  which  it  is  hoped  a  good 
library  will  be  procured  in  a  few  years.  The  number  of  students  at 
present  is  38. 

^<  Hico  Academy,  situated  near  the  Bed  House,  in  Caswell,  was  erected, 
it  is  believed,  in  1804,  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  gentlemen  in  that 
part  of  the  county.  Mr.  Shaw,  after  he  left  Caswell  Academy,  became 
the  teacher  in  this  academy  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which  time, 
it  is  believed,  it  had  between  30  and  40  students.  It  has  since  been  on 
a  decline,  and  about  the  middle  of  last  month  it  was  consumed  by  fire. 
•  •  •  The  trustees  have,  however,  determined  to  rebuild  it  of  brick, 
upon  a  more  extended  plan. 

"  Since  the  establishment  of  these  institutions  the  progress  of  virtue 
and  of  science  in  the  county  has  exceeded  the  most  flattering  hopes  of 
the  friends  of  literature.  •  •  •  The  inhabitants  generally  are  more 
enlightened ;  men  who  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  were  considered  the 
best  informed  and  most  learned  among  us  are  now  scarcely  equal  in 
point  of  information  to  a  school-boy  of  fifteen  years." 

Mr.  Yancy  then  mentions  some  honored  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  who  were  fitted  for  the  University  at  these  institutions. 

He  tells  us  that  there  were  two  societies  in  the  county,  constituted  for 
intellectual  improvement,  their  exercises  being  mostly  polemical.  In 
1808  some  gentlemen  of  Person  and  Caswell  Counties  organized  a  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  agriculture,  but,  at  the  time  he 
writes,  but  little  had  been  done  for  its  ])romotion. 

As  a  further  index  to  the  condition  of  society  in  this  section  of  the 
State,  the  following  facts  are  drawn  from  Mr.  Yancy's  admirable  sketch : 

At  that  time  (1810)  there  were  in  Caswell  County  five  practising  phy- 
sicians—John McAden,  William  S.Webb,  Samuel  Dabney,  James  Smith, 
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and  Edward  Foalks ;  and  three  lawyers — ^Bartlett  Yancy,  Edward  D. 
Jones,  and  Solomon  Graves. 

The  state  of  religion  ma^'  best  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  churches 
and  communicaDts:  '^There  are  fonr  Baptist  churches  and  about  300 
communicants;  four  Presbyterian  congregations  and  about  200  or  250 
communicaDts ;  three  or  four  Methodist  societies  and  250  or  300  com- 
municants." 

We  are  told  that  ^'  the  amusements  of  the  polite  part  of  society  consist 
in  balls,  tea-parties,  and  visiting  parties.  Those  of  an  inferior  class 
consist  of  Saturday-Dight  frolics,  now  become  almost  obsolete ;  shooting- 
matches  and  horse-raciug  afford  amusement  to  the  better  sort  of  men, 
and  now  and  then  may  be  seen  a  party  with  an  old,  rusty  pack  of  cards, 
amusiug  themselves  for  whisky.  The  only  sporting  club  in  the  county 
is  the  <  Jocky  Club'  of  the  Caswell  turf.'' 

In  Edgecombe  County, 

In  1811  the  Ealeigh  Star  published  a  sketch  of  <^  Edgecombe  County 
in  1810,"  by  Jeremiah  Battle,  M,  D.,  who  was  one  of  the  first  students 
of  the  State  University.  At  this  time  he  was  a  practising  physician  in 
Tarborough,  Edgecombe  County  (in  eastern  North  Carolina),  but  he 
afterwards  removed  to  Baleigh,  where  he  died  in  1825.  The  North 
Carolina  University  Magazine  for  April,  1861,  republished  Dr.  Battle's 
article,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  following  data  are  obtained : 

<<  The  progress  of  learning  for  twenty-five  years  back  has  been  slow, 
and  perhaps  has  not  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  population,  till 
within  these  two  or  three  years.  The  people  now  manifest  some  dispo- 
sition to  diffuse  learning,  perhaps  from  their  finding  the  means  of  ob- 
taining it  more  accessible  now  than  heretofore.  The  custom  at  the 
public  schools,  and  in  some  town^,  among  those  who  are  desirous  of 
intellectual  improvement,  has  found  its  way  here.  Societies  have  been 
formed,  and  kept  up  with  a  tolerable  degree  of  spirit,  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  members  thereof,  both  in  talents  and  morals.  •  •  • 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  libraries,  but  this,  for  some 
of  the  above  reasons,  was  never  effected,  except  by  a  society  that  was 
in  existence  about  fifteen  years  ago.  On  the  dissolution  of  that  body 
the  books  were  scattered  abroad,  or  divided  among  those  who  contrib- 
uted to  the  establishment.  The  agricultural  society  has  appropriated 
a  sum  of  money  to  procure  an  agricultural  library.  Some  donations 
are  made  of  books  for  this  purpose.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1810, 
proposals  were  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  promo- 
tion of  agriculture  and  the  arts.  The  plan  has  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
go  into  operation.  It  has  now  upwards  of  thirty  respectable  members, 
whose  public  spirit  is  thus  manifested,  greatly  to  their  benefit,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  to  the  benefit  of  the  country.    •    •    • 

"  It  is  believed  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  people  generally  can 
read,  and  one^half  of  the  males  write  their  names,  but  not  more  than 
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one-third  of  the  womeu  can  write.  The  girls  not  at  school  are  learn- 
ing and  are  very  desirous  to  write;  it  is  deemed  a  more  important  ac- 
complishment in  that  sex  among  the  common  people  now  than  for- 
merly.   •    •    • 

*<  There  are  seventeen  county  schools  in  the  county,  at  which  there  are 
about  four  hundred  scholars ;  nothing  more  is  attempted  to  be  taught 
in  them  than  the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  but 
few  of  the  teachers  are  qualified  to  do  justice  to  those,  l^otwithstand- 
ing  this  apparently  infant  state  of  literature,  we  may  easily  discover 
that  it  is  progressing ;  for  fifty  years  ago  there  was  not  more  than  one 
or  two  schools  in  the  whole  county.  For  want  of  an  academy  in  this 
county  several  have  been  sent  to  those  in  the  adjacent  ones,  viz,  at 
Westrayville  and  Vine  Hill.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  establish  an 
academy  at  Mount  Prospect,  in  this  county,  and  we  can  not  account 
for  the  delay  otherwise  than  from  the  general  indifference  with  which 
learning  is  still  viewed." 

Dr.  Battle,  in  the  article  q  noted  from  above,  says  that  there  was  but 
one  lawyer  and  few  physicians  in  the  county  in  1810,  but  that  quacks 
were  abundant. 

The  only  religious  denominations  were  the  Baptists  and  Methodists. 
The  former  had  several  churches  and  numbered  about  five  hundred  and 
twenty  communicants.  The  Methodists  were  not  strong  numerically, 
but  had  several  places  of  worship. 

Amusements  were  not  pursued  to  any  great  extent.  The  principal 
out-door  sports  were  hunting,  fishing,  shooting-matches,  course-racing, 
and  quarter-racing.  There  were  no  ^^  sporting  clubs.^'  Dr.  Battle  says : 
<'  Card-playing  is  an  amusement  confined  to  a  few ;  and  they  are  not 
much  disposed  to  make  the  winning  and  losing  any  great  object. 
Gambling  under  the  name  of  amusement  has  nearly  ceased.  The  ladies 
have  never  been  known  to  play  for  money.  Balls  and  family  tea-par- 
ties afford  the  principal  amusements  in  which  the  ladies  participate, 
and  those  are  not  so  common  as  formerly."  ^ 

Ut  mast  DOt  be  understood  that  the  above  accoants  represent  the  general  educa- 
tional condition  of  North  Carolina  in  1810.  They  are  trae  for  the  cpanties  of  which 
they  treat,  bnt,  as  has  been  shown,  those  parts  of  the  State  in  which  Presbyterians 
were  inflaential,  good  claBsical  schools  had  existed  since  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

THE  UJSlVEBSlTr  OF  KOETH  CAEOLINA. 


THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  THE  UNIVEBSITY. 

Korth  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  make  constitational  pro- 
vision for  the  higher  education .  To  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  occu- 
pying Central  and  Piedmont  Carolina  is  dae  the  lasting  honor  of  having 
established  the  first  academies  in  the  Province,  and  it  is  said  that  it  was 
through  their  influence  that  the  clause  providing  for  a  university  was 
inserted  in  the  initial  Constitution  of  the  State.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  men  of  Mecklenburg  County,  whose  capital,  Charlotte,  was 
termed  by  Cornwallis  ^'  the  hornets'  nest  of  the  Revolution,"  instructed 
their  delegates,  John  Phifer,  Robert  Irwin,  Zaccheus  Wilson,  Hezekiah 
Alexander,  and  Waightstill  Avery,  to  use  their  endeavors  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  college  and  its  endowment  and  maintenance.  In  the 
efforts  to  promote  education,  privileges  which  the  British  Gk>vemment 
had  accorded  other  colonies  had  been  denied  this,  and,  doubtless,  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  grant  a  charter  to  Queen's  College,  in  Charlotte, 
on  conditions  similar  to  those  of  Harvard  and  Princeton,  fired  the  re- 
sentment of  the  Revolutionary  patriots,  and  quickened  their  action 
under  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  the  protection  of  the  new-bom  Re- 
public. 

It  was  one  of  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution  when  the  represent- 
atives of  the  i)eople  met  at  Halifax,  November  12, 1776,  to  throw  off 
their  provisional  government  and  adopt  a  permanent  constitution.  The 
recent  defeat  of  the  Continental  Army  at  Long  Island  and  the  capture 
of  New  York  filled  the  country  with  gloom  and  despondency,  but  these 
sturdy  sons  of  Carolina  had  hearts  full  of  stern  resolution  and  abiding 
faith.  On  the  18th  of  December  a  State  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
it  is  in  obedience  to  a  clause  of  Section  XLI  that  the  University  owes  its 
establishment. ' 

In  the  annual  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  which  convened  in  Raleigh  on  January  26, 1881, 
President  Kemp  P.  Battle  thus  alluded  to  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion :  "  They  not  only  framed  a  constitution  of  surpassing  wisdom,  but 

^It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  clause  is  almost  identical  with  Article  XLIV  of  the 
Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Convention  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  from  July  15  to  September  28, 1776. 
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with  foith  approaching  sablimity,  i^hen  ballets  were  being  moulded  and 
soldiers  were  marshalling,  and  the  roar  of  cannon  was  echoing  among 
the  hills,  they  provided  for  the  interests  of  unborn  children.  Their 
clear  vision  looked  through  the  murky  present^  and  discerned  the 
needs  of  the  distant  future.  They  knew  that  their  children  would  not 
be  capable  of  freedom  without  education.  They  knew  there  could  be 
no  education  without  teachers.  They  knew  that  teachers  could  not  be 
procured  without  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  while  providing 
for  the  education  of  the  masses  they  made  the  requirements  of  the  (Jni- 
versity  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law.  They  coupled  common  school 
education  with  the  education  of  the  University.  Hear  these  golden 
words  written  amid  storms  and  thundering,  to  be  made  good  when  the 
Ban  shone  brightly  on  a  free  and  united  people :  *  A  school  or  schools 
shall  be  established  by  the  Legislature  for  the  convenient  instruction  of 
youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may 
enable  them  to  instruct  at  low  prices;  and  all  useful  learning  shall 
be  duly  encouraged  and  promoted  in  one  or  more  Universities.'" 

The  conventions  of  1835, 1861, 1865,  and  1868  left  the  requirements 
of  the  University  in  the  Constitution.  The  people,  in  1873,  by  a  separate 
vote,  indorsed  the  University,  and  intrusted  its  management  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  The  convention  of  1875  re-enacted  the  University  pro- 
visions, and  its  action  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  1876.  Thus  the 
University,  born  of  the  Constitution  of  1776,  has  continued  the  child  of 
the  State. 

The  present  Constitution  provides,  in  Article  IX,  Sections  6,  7;  and 
'  14,  that  ^<  The  General  Assembly  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the 
election  of  trustees  of  the  University  of  l^orth  Carolina,  iu  whom  when 
chosen,  shall  be  vested  all  the  privileges,  rights,  franchises,  and  endow- 
ments thereof,  in  anywise  granted  to  or  conferred  upon  the  trustees  of 
said  University ;  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  such  provisions, 
laws,  and  regulations,  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  necessary  and  ex- 
pedient for  the  maintenance  and  management  of  said  University. 

^'The  General  Assembly  shall  provide  that  the  benefits  of  the  Univer- 
sity, as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  the  youth  of  the  State,  free  of 
expense  for  tuition ;  also  that  all  the  property  which  has  heretofore  ac- 
crned  to  the  State,  or  shall  hereafter  accrue,  from  escheats,  unclaimed 
dividends,  or  distributive  shares  of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons, 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  University. 

'^  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  the 
General  Assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  in  connection  with  the 
University,  a  department  of  agriculture,  of  mechanics,  of  mining,  and  of 
normal  instruction." 

The  Hon.  John  Manning,  LL.D.,  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  in  an  address  before  the  University  Alumni  Association 
in  1884,  after  emphasizing  the  constitutional  claims  of  the  University 
for  State  aid,  said :  ^*  So  that  the  University  does  not  lack  the  sanction 
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either  of  the  Gonstitation  or  of  the  people.  Under  the  loving  care  of 
the  people  of  the  State,  led  b}'  wise  master-bailders,  much  more  than 
from  the  liberality  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  University  fppew  in  the 
lapse  of  nearly  a  century  to  be  a  great  institation,  the  nursing  mother 
of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  State  without  distinction  of  part^  or  sect. 
Embracing  all  her  children  in  her  great  catholic  heart,  she  has  always 
striven  to  allay  sectional  feeling,  to  moderate  sectarian  heat,  to  culti* 
vate  and  encourage  a  broad,  ardent  love  for  the  State,  a  veneration  for 
her  early  history  and  traditions,  an  appreciation  of  the  domestic  virtues 
of  her  citizens,  and  a  love  of  liberal  learning." 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CHARTERED. 

While  the  war  for  independence  was  progressing,  the  mandate  of  the 
Constitution  respecting  education  lay  dormant ;  but  when  peace  was 
restored,  the  people  again  turned  their  attention  to  the  promotion  of 
learning. 

In  November,  1789,  North  Carolina  adopted  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  the  11th  of  December  following  the  University 
was  chartered.  The  preamble  to  the  act  for  its  establishment  reads  as 
follows :  "  Whereas  in  all  well  regulated  Governments,  it  is  the  indis- 
pensable Duty  of  every  Legislature  to  consult  the  Happiness  of  a  rising 
Generation,  and  endeavor  to  fit  them  for  an  honorable  discharge  of  the 
social  duties  of  life,  by  paying  the  strictest  attention  to  their  Educa- 
tion:— And  whereas  an  University  supported  by  permanent  funds,  and 
well  endowed  would  have  the  most  direct  tendency  to  answer  the  above 
purpose :  1st,  Be  it  therefore  enacted,^  etc.  The  corporators  named  in 
this  act  as  trustees  were  forty  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the 
State.  In  the  list  are  to  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  North  Car- 
olina's early  Governors,  judges.  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  in  Con- 
gress. Let  us  call  the  roll  of  these  friends  and  promoters  of  the  higher 
education :  Samuel  Johnston,  James  Iredell,  Charles  Johnson,  Hugh 
Williamson,  Stephen  Cabarrus,  Bichard  Dobbs  Spaight,  William 
Blount,  Benjamin  Williams,  John  Sitgreaves,  Frederick  Hargett,  Bob- 
ert  W.  Suead,  Archibald  Maclaine,  Samuel  Ashe,  Bobert  Dixon,  Ben- 
jamin Smith,  Samuel  Spencer,  John  Hay,  James  Hogg,  Henry  William 
Harrington,  William  Barry  Grove,  Samuel  McCorkle,  Adlai  Osborne, 
John  Stokes,  John  Hamilton,  Joseph  Graham,  John  Williams,  Thomas 
Person,  Alfred  Moore,  Alexander  Mebane,  Joel  Lane,  Willie  Jones, 
Benjamin  Hawkins,  John  Haywood,  Sr.,  John  Macon,  William  Bichard- 
son  Davie,  Joseph  Dixon,  William  Lenoir,  Joseph  McDowell,  James 
Holland,  and  William  Porter. 

a  SITE  CHOSEN. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  held  in  Newbern  on  January 
2, 1792,  a  committee  was  appointed  "  to  view  and  examine  the  most  eli- 
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gible  situations  whereon  to  fix  the  University  in  the  counties  of  Wake, 
Franklin,  Warren,  Orange,  Granville,  Chatham,  and  Johnston." 

The  trastees  met  in  Hillsborough  August  1, 1792,  to  decide  on  a  loca- 
tion and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  buildings.  On  August  3  ballots 
were  taken  for  the  selection  of  a  point  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  15  miles 
radios,  within  which  the  University  should  be  located,  the  place  to  be 
determined  by  a  committee  of  the  board  constituted  of  one  member  from 
each  judicial  district.  The  fact  that  the  charter  provided  that  the  site 
should  not  be  within  five  miles  of  the  permanent  seat  of  government  or 
any  courthouse,  prevented  any  of  the  leading  towns  from  being  chosen. 
Many  places  were  put  in  nomination,  but  finally  Gypritz  Bridge,  over 
New  Hope  Biver,  in  Chatham  Gounty,  was  selected  as  the  point  within 
15  miles  of  which  the  university  buildings  should  be  placed. 

On  November  1, 1792,  the  committee  met  at  Pittsborough,  Ghatham 
County,  to  make  a  final  decision  as  to  location.  Several  handsome 
offers  of  land  and  money  were  made  to  secure  the  election.  Eleven 
hundred  and  eighty  acres  were  ofifered  at  a  place  called  New  Hope 
Chapel  Hill,  and  on  the  9th  of  November  the  committee  decided  in  its 
favor  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  trustees  at  their  next  meeting  ratified  the  report  of  the  above 
committee.  On  motion  of  Governor  Davie  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  lay  off  a  town  and  superintend  the  erection  of  university 
buildings*  It  was  provided  that  the  first  to  be  erected  should  acc;om- 
inodate  fifty  students,^  the  cost  not  to  exceed  SS^OOO. 

LOCATION  AND  BUILDINGS. 

The  University  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill,  Orange  County,  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  Ealeigh,  the  capital  of  the  State.  In  colonial  times  a 
chapel  of  the  Church  of  England  was  built  there,  which  was  known  as 
New  Hope  Chapel  Hill,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  village  takes 
its  name. 

The  location  was  wisely  chosen.  It  is  not  far  from  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  State,  and  is  noted  for  its  beauty  and  healthfulness.  One 
can  scarce  imagine  a  more  inviting  spot  than  the  campus.  The  build- 
ings are  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  old  forest  trees,  chiefly  oak  and 
hickory,  which  completely  hide  them  from  the  rest  of  the  village.  The 
grounds,  about  60  acres,  are  beautifully  undulating.  Adjoining  the 
campus  is  a  magnificent  forest  of  several  hundred  acres.  Here  the 
young  academic  may  find  that  monastic  quiet  and  seclusion  which  used 
to  be  thought  so  essential  to  student  life. 

The  village  of  Chapel  Hill  was  laid  off,  the  first  lots  sold,  and  the 
cornerstone  of  the  old  east  building  was  laid  on  the  12th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1793; 

President  Battle,  in  the  address  before  the  alumni  in  1881,  said :  "  We 
have  fortunately  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  so  mem- 
orable, written  by  Davie  himself,  the  chief  actor.    I  will  endeavor  to 
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take  the  veil  off  this  picture  of  loofi:  ago,  and  wipe  off  the  dast  which 
obscares  it. 

"The  Chapel  Hill  of  eighty-eight  years  ago  was  vastly  different  from 
the  Chapel  Hill  of.  to-day.  It  was  covered  with  a  primeval  growth  of 
forest  trees,  with  only  one  or  two  settlementfl  and  a  few  acres  of  clear- 
iog.  Even  the  trees  on  the  East  and  West  avenue,  named  by  the  Fac- 
ulty, in  recognition  of  the  wise  and  skilful  superintendence  of  the  ex- 
tensive repairs  of  our  buildings  prior  to  the  re-opening  in  1875,  Cam- 
eron, after  our  president  [of  the  association],  were  still  erect  The 
sweet-gums  and  dog- woods  and  maples  were  relieving  in  the  autumnal 
sun,  with  their  russet  and  golden  hnes,  the  general  green  of  the  forest. 
A  long  procession  of  people  for  the  first  time  are  marching  along  the 
narrow  road,  afterwards  to  be  widened  into  a  noble  avenue.  Many  of 
them  are  clad  in  the  striking,  typical  insignia  of  the  Masonic  fraternity, 
their  Grand  Master  arrayed  in  the  full  decorations  of  his  rank.  They 
march  with  military  tread,  because  most  of  them  have  seen  service, 
many  of  them  scarred  with  wounds  of  horrid  war.  Their  faces  are 
serious,  for  they  feel  that  they  are  engaged  in  a  great  work.  They  are 
proceeding  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  institution  which,  for  weal  or 
woe,  is  to  shape  the  minds  of  thousands  of  unborn  children ;  whose  in« 
fluence  would  be  felt  more  and  more,  ever  widening  and  deepening  as 
the  years  roll  on,  as  one  of  the  great  forces  of  civilization.    •    •    • 

^^The  tall,  commanding  figure  most  conspicuous,  in  the  Grand  Master's 
regalia,  is  that  of  William  Richardson  Davie.  He  is  no  common  man. 
He  had  been  a  gallant  cavalry  officer  in  the  Revolution.  He  had  been 
a  strong  staff  on  which  Greene  had  leaned.  He  had  been  conspicuons 
in  civil  pursuits,  an  able  lawyer,  an  orator  of  vast  influence.  With 
Washington  and  Franklin  and  other  great  men  he  had  assisted  in  evolv- 
ing the  grandest  Government  of  all  ages — the  American  Union — out 
of  an  ill-governed  and  disintegrating  confederacy.  He  was  beyond  his 
times  in  the  advocacy  of  a  broad,  generous  education.  His  portrait 
has  been  drawn  by  a  masterly  hand.  Judge  Archibald  Murphey,  one  of 
the  most  progressive  and  scholarly  men  our  State  has  known.  In  his 
speech  before  the  two  societies  at  Chapel  Hill  he  says:  'Davie  was  a 
tall,  elegant  man  in  his  person,  graceful  and  commanding  in  his  man- 
ners. His  voice  was  mellow  and  adapted  to  the  expression  of  every  pas- 
sion; his  mind  comprehensive  yet  slow  in  its  operations,  when  compared 
with  his  great  rival  [Alfred  Moore];  his  style  was  magnificent  and 
flowing;  he  had  a  greatness  oC  manner  in  public  speaking  which  suited 
his  style,  and  gave  to  his  speeches  an  imposing  effect.  He  was  a  labori- 
ous student,  arranged  his  discourses  with  care,  and,  where  the  subject 
merited  his  genius,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  eloquence  that  astonished 
and  enraptured  his  audience.' 

"Judge  Murphey  says:  *.I  was  present  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  Davie  addressed  that  body  upon  the  bill  granting  a  loan  of  money 
to  the  trustees  for  erecting  the  buildings  of  the  University,  and  although 
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more  than  thirty  years  have  since  elapsed,  I  have  the  most  vivid  recol- 
lection of  the  greatness  of  his  manner  and  the  powers  of  his  eIo(][nence 
OD  that  occasion.'  General  Davie  was  afterwards  Governor  of  the  State; 
an  envoy  of  the  United  States  to  the  court  of  France.  I  find  him  styled 
in  the  journal  of  the  University,  in  1810,  Hhe  founder  of  the  Universit^y,' 
and  he  well  deserved  the  title."  ^ 

Other  trustees  present  on  this  occasion  were  Alfred  Moore,  after- 
wards a  judj;e  of  the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States;  William 
H.  Hill,  member  of  Congress ;  John  Haywood,  for  forty  years  treas- 
urer of  the  State ;  Alexander  Mebane,  member  of  Congress ;  Thomas 
Blount,  member  of  Congress ;  John  Williams,  one  of  the  three  judges 
first  appointed  under  the  State  Constitution  of  1776 ;  Frederick  Hargett, 
State  Senator ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  E.  McCorkle,  one  of  the  most  noted 
teachers  in  the  State. 

Dr.  McCorkle  delivered  the  address  on  the  occasion.  The  report  of 
it  which  has  been  preserved  is  evidence  that  the  high  estimate  which 
was  placed  on  his  ability  by  his  contemporaries  was  well  deserved. 

The  12th  of  October  is  annually  observed  as  '^  Foundation  or  Uni- 
versity Day,''  when  an  address  is  delivered  by  some  well-known 
alumnus. 
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4.  Memorial  Hall. 
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^  Proceedings  of  the  Alumni  Association,  1881,  pp.  23-23. 
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The  university  buildings  are  ten  in  number.  The  following  list,  fur- 
nished the  writer  by  President  Battle,  gives  the  dates  of  erection,  to- 
gether with  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  now  used : 

1,2.  Old  east  (1795)  and  old  west  (1836)  baildiDgs,  each  three  stories,  36  by  120 
feet,  used  for  dormitories,  with  the  exception  of  two  rooms  about  36  feet  square  in 
each,  nsed,  one  as  a  museum,  the  others  for  lecture-rooms. 

3.  Person  Hall  (1796),  36  by  54  feet,  one  story,  once  used  for  religions  as  well  as 
other  exorcises,  hence  often  called  ''  Old  Chapel.''  It  is  now  the  lecture  room  of  the 
professor  of  chemistry,  and  contains  also  the  industrial  museum.  A  chemical  labora- 
tory 70  by  30  feet,  has  been  recently  added  to  this  building. 

4.  South  building  (1814),  three  stories,  50  by  116  feet,  used  for  dormitories,  except 
two  rooms  28  by  36,  and  three  rooms  20  by  30,  of  which  one  is  set  apart  for  the  Toung 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  others  for  lecture-halls. 

5.  Gtorrard  Hall  (1827),  45  by  66  feet,  one  story,  used  for  religious  as  well  as  gen- 
eral exercises,  hence  often  called  *'  New  Chapel." 

6.  Smith  Hall  (1852),  35  by  122  feet,  one  and  a  half-story.  The  basement  is  divided 
into  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  laboratory.  The  main  room  above  contains  the 
University  library. 

7,8.  New  east  (1859)  and  new  west  (ia'>9)  buildings,  the  former  four,  the  Utter 
three  stories,  each  40  by  116  feet.  The  former  has  four  lecture  and  laboratory  halls, 
the  hal)  of  the  Philanthropic  Literary  Society,  established  1795,  and  the  Philan- 
thropic library,  each  36  by  54  feet.  The  latter  has  three  lecture  and  laboratory  halls, 
and  the  hall  of  the  Dialectic  Literary  Society,  established  1795,  and  the  Dialectic 
library,  each  36  by  54  feet.    Dormitories  are  in  both  of  these  buildings. 

9.  The  University  Memorial  Hall  (1885),  a  very  handsome  design  for  an  lyidi- 
torium.  It  is  136  by  128  feet,  with  a  ceiling  52  feet  high.  It  has  2,000  seats  on  the 
floor,  200  chairs  on  the  rostrum  and  250  chairs  in  the  music  gallery.  On  the  walls  are 
many  marble  tablets  commemorating  the  eminent  officers  and  alumni  of  the  Uni- 
versity. On  four  large  tablets  are  the  names  of  all  the  sons  of  the  instituti  on  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  Civil  War. 

10.  Gymuasinm  Hall  (1885),  110  by  45  feet,  one  story,  is  fitted  up  with  the  most  ap- 
proved appliances  for  physical  culture. 

The  total  value  of  the  lauds  aud  buildiugs  is  estimated  at  over 
$350,000. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  INCOME. 

Au  act  entitled  <^Au  act  for  raising  a  fund  for  erecting  the  buildings, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,"  was  passed 
by  the  General  Assembly  in  1789. 

This  endowed  the  institution  with  all  the  arrearages  due  to  the  State 
from  receiving  officers  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1783,  and  with  all 
property  that  had  theretofore,  or  should  thereafter,  escheat  to  the  State. 
This  grant  of  escheats,  though  not  of  immediate  was  finally,  by  the 
energy  and  good  management  of  the  trustees,  of  great  value.  This,  with 
private  benefactions,  constituted  the  fund  for  the  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  endowment. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  held  in  Fayetteville, 
November,  15, 1790,  James  Hogg,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Smith  (who  had  been  an  aid  of  General  Washington  and  subsequently 
Governor  of  the  State),  o  i  Brunswick  County,  presented  the  University 
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with  20,000  acres  of  land  located  in  Obion  County,  Tennessee.    Abont 
the  year  1835  tbis  land  was  sold  for  $14,000. 

In  1791  the  General  Assembly  vote<l  a  loan  of  $10,000,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  gift. 

On  the  location  of  the  University  in  1792  the  citizens  of  Chapel  Hill 
presented  $1,596  in  cash  and  1,180  acres  of  land.  After  reserving  suffi- 
cient land  for  the  institntion,  $3,068  were  realized  from  the  sale  of  lots 
in  the  village. 

In  1797  Major  Charles  Gerrard,  of  Edgecombe  County,  gave  1,300 
acres  of  land,  from  the  sale  of  which  abont  $40,000  were  realized. 

In  1797  General  Thomas  Person,  the  old  chief  of  the  "Regulators," 
gave  $1,025  in  cash  towards  the  erection  of  the  buildings. 

The  gifts  of  Smith,  .Gerrard,  and  Person  were  the  earliest,  and  for  that 
reason  the  most  important  benefactions  to  the  University. 

In  1803,  $5,080,  the  profits  of  two  lotteries  granted  by  law,  were  added 
to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 

The  following  extract  from  a  memorial  presented  to  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1867,  by  Governor  Jonathan  Worth,  in  behalf  of  the  trustees 
of  the  University,  shows  the  condition  of  the  endowment  at  that  time : 

*'The  moneyed  endowment  on  December  10, 1802,  was  ascertained 
to  be,  over  and  above.its  liabilities,  $148,520.20.  This  endowment  was 
derived  from  escheated  and  derelict  property  and  remnants  of  doubtful 
debts  transferred  to  the  institution  by  the  charter  j  by  a  direct  grant 
from  the  public  treasury  of  $10,000  in  1791 ;  from  the  gift  in  1789  of 
20.000  acres  of  Tennessee  laud,  by  the  late  Governor  Smith ;  a  still 
more  valuable  donation  by  the  late  Major  Charles  Gerrard,  and  by 
smaller  gifts  from  hundreds  of  patriotic  men  and  women  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State. 

"The  General  Assembly,  in  February,  1859,  chartered  the  bank  of 
S'orth  Carolina  and,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity, provided  in  the  second  section  <  that  the  State  shall  be  entitled 
to  subscribe  the  amount  of  the  literary  fund  now  invested  in  the  bank 
of  the  State  as  part  of  the  capital  stock,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  ^ortli  Carolina  also,  as  part  thereof,  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$200,000.'  The  trustees  made  the  subscription  accordingly.  The  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  18C0-61  and  the  convention  of  18C1-62  secured  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  several  banks  of  the  State  which  subjected  all  their 
available  means  to  public  control.  The  convention  of  1865,  on  October 
10th,  repudiated  the  War  debt  thus  created,  broke  the  bank  in  whose 
stock  the  funds  of  the  University  were  invested,  annihilated,  and  more 
than  annihilated^  the  entire  moneyed  endowment  of  the  University. 

"The  General  Assembly,  at  the  last  session,  appropriated  $7,000  for 
the  temporary  relief  of  the  institution,  and  this  sum,  together  with  the 
above-mentioned  sum  of  $10,000,  making  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$17,000,  are  the  only  direct  grants  ever  made  from  the  public  treas- 
ury." 
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In  1867  tbe  General  Assembly  transferred  to  the  University  the  land 
scrip  granted  by  the  General  Government,  a  history  of  which  is  sub- 
joined. 

The  General  Assembly,  in  1881,  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
•5,000,  which  in  1885  was  increased  to  $20,000.  This,  added  to  the  in- 
terest paid  on  the  certificate  of  indebtedness  issued  for  the  land  scrip, 
gives  to  the  University  an  annual  appropriation  of  $27,500  from  the 
State  treasury. 

THE  LAND-SCRIP  FUND. 

.The  General  Government,  by  an  act  approved  July  2, 1862,  granted 
to  the  several  States  and  Territories  land  scrip  to  the  amount  of  30,000 
acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  in  trust,  to  be 
applied  to  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of  one  or  more  colleges. 
*<  the  leading  object  of  which  should  be,  without  excluding  other  liter- 
ary and  scientific  studies  (and  including  military  tactics),  to  teach  such 
branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts,  in  order  to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes." 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  grant  were  these :  ^^  If  the  principal  or 
the  interest  of  the  fund  should,  by  any  action  or  contingencies,  be  di- 
minished or  lost,"  the  State  should  restore  it ;  if  the  college  should  not 
be  established,  the  State  should  repay  to  the  General  Government  the 
entire  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  scrip ;  and  that  no  greater  expenditure 
than  10  per  cent,  of  the  fund  should  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  lands, 
erection  of  buildings,  etc. ;  the  remainder  of  the  fund  to  be  vested  in 
some  safe  stock,  yielding  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the 
amount  thus  funded  to  be  preserved  intact  and  intangible  forever. 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly,  adopted  February  22, 

1866,  North  Carolina's  quota  of  270,000  acres  of  scrip  was  accepted  in 
behalf  of  the  State.    By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  February  11 , 

1867,  this  scrip  was  transferred  to  the  trustees  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  to  be  used  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
grant ;  at  the  same  time  it  was  provided  that  the  commissioners  of  each 
county  should  have  the  authority  to  select  and  have  at  all  times  in  the 
University  one  student  from  the  county,  without  the  necessary  means 
to  defray  his  expenses,  who  should  receive  tuition  and  room  rent  free. 

Tbe  trustees  sold  the  scrip  at  the  then  market  price,  50  cents  per 
acre,  realizing  $135,000.  Of  this  $10,000  were  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, etc. 

In  1868  a  new  board  of  trustees  came  into  office  under  the  recon- 
struction acts,  and  the  land-scrip  fund,  $125,000,  passed  into  their 
hands.  This  fund  their  treasurer  invested  in  Nortb  Carolina  securi- 
ties, part  of  which  were  valid,  but  bearing  no  interest.  The  larger 
part  was  in  special-tax  bonds,  which  the  General  Assembly  declared  to 
be  void  and  worthless,  owing  to  the  illegality  of  their  issue. 
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la  1874,  the  trastees  appointed  in  1868  having  been  removed  by  an 
amendment  to  the  Gonstitntion,  a  board  of  trustees  was  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly.  This  board  reported  on  the  condition  of  the  fund, 
and  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Legislature  in  carrying  out  the  provis- 
ions under  which  the  scrip  had  been  accep  ted  by  the  State.  The  Oeneral 
Assemby  of  1874-75  directed  the  State  treasurer  to  issue  to  the  trustees 
of  the  University  a  certificate  of  indebtedness  for  $125,000,  bearing  in- 
terest from  January  1, 1875,  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  semi-annually. 

By  act  of  the  (General  Assembly,  session  of  18S7,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  interest  arising  from  this  fund  should  be  transferred  from  the  Uni- 
versity to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  as  soon  as 
the  latt.er  should  be  ready  to  begin  the  work  of  instruction. 

FLAN  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  trustees  looking  towards  the  literary 
character  of  the  University  was  the  adoption  of  a  report,  submitted  by 
Samuel  McGorkle  at  a  meeting  of  the  board  held  at  Pillsborough,  in  No- 
vember, 1792.  This  report  is  interesting  and  valuable,  as  showing  what 
studies  these  early  promoters  of  the  institution  thought  most  essential 
in  a  liberal  education.  It  provided  that  on  the  opening  of  the  Univer- 
sity the  attention  of  the  student  should  be  confined  to  the  following 
subjects :  <^  The  study  of  languages,  particularly  the  English ;  the  ac- 
quirement of  historical  knowledge,  ancient  and  modern ;  the  study  of 
belles-lettres,  mathematics,  and  naturarphilosophy ;  the  improvement 
of  the  iatellectual  powers,  including  a  rational  system  of  logic  and  moral 
philosophy;  ibformation  in  botany,  to  which  should  be  added  a  com- 
plete knowledge  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  agriculture  best  suited  to 
the  climate  and  soils  of  this  State ;  the  principles  of  architecture."  It 
win  be  seen  from  this  that  it  was  intended  to  provide  a  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive curriculum.  Both  literature  and  science  were  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  the  course  here  outlined  will  compare  favorably  with  that 
provided  in  the  colleges  of  to- day. 

The  report  further  recommended  '.^tfiat  steps  be  taken  to  procure  ap- 
paratus for  experimental  philosophy  and  astronomy.  In  this  they  [the 
committee]  would  include  a  set  of  globes,  barometers,  thermometers, 
microscope,  telescope,  quadrant,  prismatic  glass,  air  pump,  and  an  elec- 
trical machine.  A  library,  your  committee  are  also  of  opinion,  should  be 
provided,  but  the  choice  of  books  will  perhaps  come  more  immediately 
within  the  province  of  the  faculty  of  the  University.^'  More  liberal  ideas 
of  what  was  requisite  for  a  well-rounded  education  could  not  have  been 
expected  at  that  early  day. 

ELECTION  OF  A  PROFESSOR  OF  HUMANITY. 

The  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  to  prepare  a  '<  plan  of  edu- 
cation" reported  December  21, 1793.  The  report  specified  that  the  ex- 
ercises of  the  institution  should  commence  on  January  15, 1705 ;  that 
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the  first  comaiencement  should  take  place  ou  July  10  following,  to  be 
sacoeeded  by  a  vacation  of  one  week  only,  and  that  the  students  should 
live  at  commons.  Tuition  in  the  English  department  was  fixed  at  $S 
per  annum ;  for  instruction  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languaires 
tuition  was  $12.50;  and  for  the  higher  branches  of  science  it  was  $15. 
The  committee  recommended  that  one  person  be  employed  under  whose 
care  the  University  should  be  placed.  He  was  to  be  styled  "  Professor 
of  Humanity,^  and  to  receive  a  salary  of  $300  per  session  and  two-thirds 
of  all  tuition  fees.  An  assistant  was  to  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  $200 
and  one- third  of  the  tuition  money.  Neither  of  these  was  to  be  regarded 
as  having  any  right  or  claim  to  the  presidency.  The  report  was  adopted. 
The  election  of  teachers  was  postponed  until  January  10,  1794:,  when 
the  Eev.  David  Kerr,  of  Fayetteville,  was  chosen  "Professor  of  Hu- 
manity." 

OPENING  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  University  was  opened  for  students  in  February,  1795,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  it  has  been  the  recognized  head  of  the  higher  education 
in  North  Carolina.  It  is  one  of  the  few  institutions  of  the  State  which 
has  traditions  reaching  back  to  the  foundation  of  the  Government. 
Truly,  it  may  be  called  the  child  of  the  State,  and  its  history  is  insepara- 
bly connected  with  that  of  the  parent.  Its  influence  in  North  Carolina 
can  not  be  estimated ;  nor  has  this  influence  been  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  State,  but  especially  has  it  been  felt  in  the  Southern  and 
South-western  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other  university  in 
this  country  can  show  a  list  of  alumni  of  which  so  lar^  a  percentage 
has  achieved  so  many  and  such  honorable  successes  in  all  the  avenues 
of  life.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  place  of  trust  or  honor  within  the 
gift  of  the  people  of  the  State  or  nation  that  has  not  been  filled  by  an 
alumnus  of  the  institution,  and  thus  its  history  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  history  of  the  higher  education  in  the  United  States.  To  confirm 
this  statement  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  names  of  James  K. 
Polk,  William  E.  King,  John  Branch,  John  Y.  Mason,  William  A, 
Graham,  Thomas  H.  Benton,  Willie  P.  Maugum,  Aaron  V.  Brown, 
Jacob  Thompson,  Judges  Pearson,  Moore,  and  Dick,  and  Bishops  Green, 
Otey,  Polk,  and  Hawks.  Scores  of  others  whom  the  State  and  nation 
has  honored  could  be  named.  It  is  a  pleasant  duty  to  trace  .the  develop- 
ment of  such  an  institution,  and  its  history  will  now  be  considered. 

FIRST  REGULATIONS,   1795. 

On  the  opening  of  the  University,  in  February,  1795,  it  was  provided 
by  the  trustees  that  there  should  be  four  literary  classes  entered  upon 
annually,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  first,  second,  third,  aud 
fourth.  In  order  to  enter  a  higher  class  it  was  necessary  to  pass  an  ex- 
amination on  the  studies  of  the  preceding  class.' 
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To  enter  the  first  clads  the  applicant  was  required  to  ^^  pass  a  com- 
petent examination"  on  Oaesar's  Commentaries,  Sallnst,  Ovid  or  Virgil, 
*<  or  other  Latin  books  equivalent^"  and  the  Greek  grammar.  This  class 
was  to  devote  the  year  to  the  study  of  English  grammar,  Boman  an- 
tiqaities,  and  the  Latin  classics.  The  second  class  studied  arithmetic, 
book-keeping,  geography,  Grecian  antiquities,  and  Greek  classics.  The 
third  class  devoted  the  whole  time  to  mathematics,  including  geometry, 
surveying,  navigation,  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  astronomy. 
Thefoarth  class  had  logic,  moral  philosophy,  principles  of  civil  govern- 
ment, chronology,  history,  ancient  and  modern,  the  belles-lettres,  ''and 
the  revisal  of  whatsoever  may  appear  necessary  to  the  officers  of  the 
University."  It  was  also  provided  that  those  who  wished  to  study  only 
the  sciences  and  the  English  branches  ''  be  either  formed  into  a  class 
called  the  scientific  class,  or  else  arranged  with  some  of  the  literary 
classes  when  they  shall  be  studying  the  sciences."  In  addition  to  the 
annual  examinations,  three  quarterly  examinations  were  given. 

The  students  were  required  to  attend  daily  both  morning  and  even- 
ing prayers,  morning  prayers  being  held  at  sunrise.  From  then  until  8 
o'clock  the  time  was  devoted  to  study.  One  hour  was  given  to  breakfast. 
Then  followed  three  hours  of  study  and  recitations.  After  an  intermis- 
sion of  two  hours  came  another  period  of  work,  which  lasted  till  5  o'clock. 
Evening  prayers  were  then  held,  and  the  student  was  allowed  his  free- 
dom from  that  time  till  8  o'clock,  when  he  was  required  to  repair  to  his 
lodgings,  which  were  not  to  be  left  without  the  consent  of  a  teacher 
till  prayers  the  next  morning.  A  monitor  was  appointed  for  each  class, 
who  reported  absences  and  disorderly  conduct. 

Every  Saturday  morning  the  students  were  required  to  speak,  read, 
and  exhibit  compositions,  the  afternoon  being  given  them  for  recreation. 

From  the  opening  until  about  the  close  of  the  Caldwell  administration 
there  was  a  steward's  hall  connected  with  the  University,  and  the  stu- 
dents ''  boarded  at  commons,"  being  seated  at  the  table  according  to 
classes.  The  following  picture  of  student  life  is  taken  from  an  address 
delivered  at  the  University  in  1859  by  Dr.  William  Hooper,  who  entered 
that  institution  in  1804.  He  said :  "  Coarse  corn  bread  was  the  staple 
food.  At  dinner  the  only  meat  was  a  fat  middling  of  bacon,  surmount- 
ing a  pile  of  cole-worts;  and  the  first  thing  after  grace  was  said  (and 
sometimes  before)  was  for  one  man,  by  a  single  horizontal  sweep  of  his 
knife,  to  separate  the  ribs  and  lean  from  the  fat,  monopolize  all  the  first 
to  himself,  and  leave  the  remainder  for  his  fellows.  At  breakfast  we 
had  wheat  bread  and  butter  and  coflTee.  Our  supper  was  coffee  and  the 
com  bread  left  at  dinner,  without  butter.  I  remember  the  shouts  of  re- 
joicing when  we  had  assembled  at  the  door,  and  some  one  jumping  up 
and  looking  in  at  the  window,  made  proclamation :  ^  Wheat  bread  for 
supper,  boys !'  And  that  wheat  bread,  over  which  such  rejoicings  were 
raised,  believe  me,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  was  manufactured  out  of  what 
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we  call  seconds,  or,  as  some  term  it,  grudgeons.  Yoa  will  not  wonder 
if,  after  snob  a  sapper,  most  of  the  stadeuts  welcomed  the  approach  of 
night,  as  beasts  of  prey,  that  they  might  go  a-prowling  and  seize  upon 
everything  eatable  within  the  compass  of  one  or  two  miles;  for,  as  I  told 
yoa,  oar  boys  were  following  the  laws  of  Lycargas.  Nothing  was  se- 
care  from  the  devoaring  torrent  Beehives,  thongh  gaarded  by  a  thou- 
sand stings,  all  feathered  tenants  of  the  roost,  watermelon  and  potato 
patches,  roasting  ears,  etc. — in  fine,  everything  that  coald  appease  hun- 
«  ger  was  found  missing  in  the  morning.  These  marauding  parties  at 
night  were  often  wound  up  with  setting  the  village  to  rights."  Dr. 
Hooper  then  relates  some  amusing  and  characteristic  student  exploits. 

THE  FIRST  PROFESSORS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  TJniversity  no  president  was  appointed.  As 
has  been  before  noted,  the  Bev.  David  Kerr,  a  graduate  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  who  had  been  conducting  a  classical  school  at  Fayette- 
ville,  N.  0.,  was  elected  "  Professor  of  Humanity '"  and  had  the  general 
management  of  the  institution.  He  had  charge  of  the  department  of 
ancient  languages.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Harris,  a  citizen  of  the  State  and 
a  graduate  of  Princeton,  was  appointed  professor  of  mathematics.  Mr. 
Samuel  A.  Holmes  had  charge  of  the  preparatory  department 

In  a  few  years  the  entire  personnel  of  the  faculty  had  changed.  In 
1796  Mr.  Kerr  resigned.  He  demitted  the  mhiistry,  removed  to  Mis- 
sissippi, and  began  the  practice  of  law.  In  1802  he  was  appointed  to  a 
judgeship  in  that  Territory  by  President  Jefferson.  After  the  resigna- 
tion of  his  professorship  in  1796,  Mr.  Harris  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law,  and  before  his  death  in  1803  tie  had  won  an  enviable  reputation 
in  his  profession.  He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  promising  young 
men  in  the  State.    The  last  of  the  trio,  Mr.  Holmes,  resigned  in  1798. 

Mr.  Harris  was  succeeded  in  the  professorship  of  mathematics  by  the 
Bev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  whom  he  had  known  at  Princeton.  Mr.  Cald- 
well became  first  professor,  and,  from  this  time  till  his  death  in  1835, 
his  history  is  a  part  of  that  of  the  University. 

AN  INTERESTINa  LETTER. 

The  writer,  while  exploiting  the  manuscript  records  of  the  University, 
came  across  some  correspondence  of  Prof.  Charles  W.  Harris,  which 
shows  the  practical  tendency  of  the  higher  education,  gives  an  insight 
into  the  workings  of  the  University,  and  pictures  the  state  of  society 
at  Chapel  Hill  at  that  time. 

The  letter,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken,  is  addressed  to 
Dr.  Charles  Harris,  Cabarrus  County,  and  is  dated  *^  University,  April 
10, 1795.^^    Professor  Harris  says : 

"We  have  begun  to  introduce,  by  degrees,  the  regulations  of  the 
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TJoirersity,  and  as  yet  have  not  been  disappointed.    There  is  one  class 
in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Geography,  and  four  in  the  Languages. 

<'  The  Constitution  of  this  college  is  on  a  more  liberal  plan  than  that 
of  any  other  in  America,  and  by  the  amendments  which  I  think  it  will 
receive  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  trustees,  its  usefulness  will  probably 
be  mach  promoted.  The  notion  that  tme  learning  consists  rather  in 
exercising  the  reasoning  faculties  and  laying  up  a  store  of  useful  knowl- 
edge, than  in  overloading  the  memory  with  words  of  dead  languages,  is 
becoming  daily  more  prevalent.  It  appears  hard  to  deny  a  young  gen- . 
tleman  the  honour  of  a  college  after  he  has  with  much  labour  and  pain- 
fal  attention  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Sciences,  of  com- 
posing and  speaking  with  propriety  in  his  own  language,  and  has  conned 
tbe  first  principles  of  whatever  might  render  him  useful  or  creditable 
in  the  world,  merely  because  he  could  not  read  a  language  two  thou- 
sand ye^irs  old.  Though  the  laws  at  present  require  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  be  understood  by  a  graduate,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  mit- 
igated in  their  efEect.  These  old  forms  which  have  been  sanctioned  by 
time  but  not  by  utility  ought  to  be  dispensed  with.  I  have  lately  found 
many  good  hints  on  education  in  a  book  entitled  the  rights  of  woman— 
a  book  of  very  great  merit,  the  production  of  an  original  genius,  and 
penned  in  such  a  strong,  manly  style  that  you  would  scarcely  believe  it 
to  be  the  work  of  a  woman.  For  we  are  taught  by  many  able  writers 
and  tolerably  accurate  observers  of  mankind  that  the  natural  weakness 
of  a  woman's  body  extends  to  her  mind  and  becomes  characteristic  of 
her  thoughts  and  words  as  well  as  of  her  actions.  Miss  Mary  WoUstone- 
craft  is  the  lady  born  effectually  to  rectify  these  misrepresentations  from 
which  so  much  evil  has  sprung.  Miss'  intention  is  to  bring  about  a  total 
reform  in  the  education  of  women,  but  she  takes  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  error  in  the  present  plan  of  teaching  young  men  and  boys  in  Europe. 
^The  memory,'  says  she,  4s  loaded  with  unintelligible  words  to  make  a 
show  of,  without  the  understanding  acquiring  any  distinct  idea ;  but 
only  that  education  deserves  emphatically  to  be  termed  cultivation  of 
mind,  which  teaches  young  people  how  to  begin  to  think.'  She  effect- 
ually overthrows  Chesterfield's  plan  of  bringing  up  boys.  The  amend- 
ments which  she  proposes  are  two  numerous  to  be  detailed  in  a  letter, 
but  are  such  as  do  the  greatest  honour  to  the  authoress  and  may  be  ben. 
eficial  to  mankind.  That  there  is  much  wrong  in  the  old  manner  of 
educating  is  plain  and  whatever  alterations  will  be  made  in  our  Univer* 
sity  will  be  made  by  those  who  can  be  actuated  by  no  other  principle 
than  general  utility.  At  present  we  find  much  difSculty  in  procuring 
books;  the  trustees  have  ordered  two  hundred  dollars  to  be  expended 
for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  very  uncertain  when  the  books  will  arrive. 
Dr.  Williamson  is  commissioned  to  purchase  and  he  is  so  totally  en- 
gaged about  his  own  book  which  he  is  preparing  for  the  press,  that  he 
may  forget  others  of  less  importance.  Col.  More  presented  us  with 
17037— No.  2 5 
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globes;  Mr.  Beneham  with  an  air  pamp  as  soon  as  it  can  be  procured. 
We  will  shortly  have  an  electrical  machine  and  other  trifles. 

^^Onr  society  is  not  so  good  at  this  place  as  we  could  wish.  My  only 
resort  is  to  Mr.  Kerr,  who  makes  ample  amends  to  me  for  the  want  of 
any  other.  He  is  a  violent  Bepublican  and  is  continually  deprecating 
the  aristocratical  principles  which  have  lately  prevailed  much  in  our 
Executive." 

FIRST  PURCHASE  OF  BOOKS  AND  APPARATUS. 

Early  in  1795  Dr.  Hugh  Williamson,  author  of  a  history  of.  Xorth 
Carolina,  was  requested  by  the  trustees  to  invest  $300  in  books  for  the 
University.  This  he  did,  purchasing  principally  Greek  and  Latin  works, 
lexicons,  etc. 

On  December  4, 1795,  the  trustees  voted  an  annual  appropriation  of 
|50  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

The  trustees,  on  December  7, 1795,  instructed  Professor  Kerr  to  have 
an  air-pump,  condenser,  microscope,  lenses,  concave  mirror,  loadstones, 
magnets,  phials  for  an  electrical  machine,  and  a  set  of  surveying  instru- 
ments purchased. 

During  the  first  years  of  the  institution  a  number  of  books  and  some 
apparatus  for  the  scientific  departments  were  given  by  individuals. 
This  policy  of  individual  contributions  has  continued  to  the  present 
time. 

The  first  large  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus  was  made  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  century. 

THE  CURRICULUM,  1796. 

On  December  9, 1796,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  trustees  to 
prepare  and  digest  a  plan  of  education  made  its  report,  which  was  adop- 
ted.   The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  system  introduced : 

The  students  of  the  institution  were  ^^divided  into  a  Preparatory 
School,  and  the  Professorships  of  the  University .'' 

In  the  preparatory  school  the  English  language  was  *^  taught  gram- 
matically on  the  plan  of  Webster's  and  South's  Grammars."  Thorough 
instruction  in  arithmetic  was  provided.  Geography  was  taught  on  the 
plan  of  Guthrie.  French  and  Latin  were  required,  and  before  the  stu- 
dent could  enter  the  University  the  grammars  of  these  languages  had 
to  be  mastered  and  several  standard  authors  in  each  read.  The  study 
of  Koman  antiquities  was  required.  Greek  was  optional,  but  to  enter 
the  University  class  on  this^  it  was  necessary  that  the  student  should  bo 
able  to  read  and  translate  the  Gospels  correctly. 

Instruction  in  the  University  was  given  in  the  following  schools,  called 
•'professorships,''  viz : 

/.  Rhetoric  and  belles-lettres. — Rhetoric  on  tUo  plan  of  Sheridan ;  boUea-Iettrea  on 
the  plan  of  Blair  and  Bollin. 
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//.  Moral  and  political  philosophy  and  higiory. — The  following  text-books  wero  used: 
Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws;  Adams's 
Defence;  De  Lolme  on:^be  English  Constitution;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations ;  Bnrlamaqni's  Principles  of  National  and  Political 
Law ;  PriestleyV  Jjcctures  on  History ;  Federal  Policy ;  Millet's  Ancient  and  Modern 
History;  Hume's  History  of  England  with  Smollett's  continuation;  Chronology  ou 
the  most  approved  plan. 

III.  Xaiural  philo80phy,^ThiB  subject  was  taught  under  the  following  heads:  Qen- 
eral  properties  of  matter ;  laws  of  motion ;  mecbaaical  pow,ers ;  hydrostatics ;  hy- 
draulics; pneumatics;  optics;  electricity;  magnetism;  geography;  the  use  of  globes; 
the  geometrical,  political,  and  commercial  relations  of  the  different  nations  of  the 
earth ;  astronomy  on  the  plan  of  Ferguson. 

IV.  Mathematics, — ^The  required  course  embraced  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  application  of  trigonometry  to  the  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances,  of 
surfaces  and  solids,  and  surveying  and  navigation.  In  addition  to  the  above,  if  de- 
sired, instruction  was  furnished  in  spherical  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  and  in  the 
other  higher  branches  of  the  science. 

F.  Languages, — Extended  courses  were  provided  in  the  modern  and  ancient  lan- 
guages. The  principal  Latin  authorities  were  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace ;  in  Greek, 
selections  were  made  from  the  works  of  Homer,  Lucian,  and  Xenophou.  Prose  com- 
position in  these  languages  was  required. 

The  trustees,  at  their  meeting  on  December  9,  1706,  changed  the  above  schedule  of 
studies  by  no  longer  requiring  the  study  of  geography  in  the  preparatory  department, 
and  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  and  Hume's  History  of 
England  with  Smollett's  continuation,  in  the  University ;  though  we  find  that  the  use 
of  both  Vattel  and  Montesquieu  was  continued.  About  this  time  Nicholson's  As- 
tronomy was  substituted  in  the  place  of  Ferguson's. 

The  greatest  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language,  mathe- 
matics, and  political  science,  and  previous  to  1800  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was 
conferred  on  passing ''an  approved  examination  in  the  English  language  and  the 
sciences."  It  was  then  required  that  the  course  in  Latin  should  also  be  completed 
before  this  degree  would  be  conferred.  In  1801  it  was  provided  that  after  February 
1, 1802,  no  one  should  be  admitted  to  this  degree  **  unless  he  shall  have  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  either  the  Greek  or  French  language."  To  enter  the  Fresh- 
man class,  the  candidate  had  to  pass  an  examination  on  either  Greek  or  French  equiva- 
lent to  that  required  in  Latin.  In  July,  1804,  it  was  enacted  that  no  student  should 
be  admitted  to  a  degree  without  having  taken  the  course  in  Greek,  exceptions  being 
made  in  the  case  of  those  then  studying  for  degrees. 

THE  FIRST  GRADUATES. 

The  first  to  be  enrolled  as  a  student  of  the  University  was  Mr.  Iliu- 
ton  James,  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  who  entered  February  12,  1795. 

During  the  first  session  forty-one  students  were  enrolled,  and  in  1796 
the  attendance  reached  one  hundred. 

The  commencement  first  observed  was  on  July  4, 1798,  the  first  de- 
grees (Bachelor  of  Arts)  being  conferred  on  that  occasion.  The  gradu- 
ating class  numbered  seven,  viz :  Samuel  Hiuton,  William  Houston, 
Hinton  James,  Robert  Locke,  Alexander  Osborne,  Edwin  Jay  Osborne, 
and  Adam  Springs.  From  that  time  till  the  api>ointmeut  of  a  presi- 
dent, in  1804,  forty  young  men  were  graduated. 
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THE  FIRST  PBESIDENTy  BEY.  JOSEPH  CALDWELL,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Caldwell  was  of  Scotch  and  French  descent.  The  persecution  of 
the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  Itev(>cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
caused  his  maternal  grandfather,  Lovel,  to  leave  his  country  and  seek 
a  home  in  England.  After  remaining  there  a  short  time  he  came  to 
America  and  settled  on  Long  Island.  His  daughter  married  a  Mr. 
Harker,  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  their  daughter  Bachel  became  the 
wife  of  Joseph  Galdwell^  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Ulster,  Ireland,  and  at  that 
time  a  resident  of  New  Jersey.  Dr.  Caldwell  died  A^il  19, 1773,  and 
on  April  21,  the  day  following  his  burial,  was  born  the  subject  of  this 
sketch.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was  left  in  poverty,  bat,  assisted  by  President 
Witherspoon,  of  Princeton  College,  she  was  enabled  to  give  her  son  a 
good  education.  He  entered  Princeton  in  1787,  and  in  1791  took  his 
degree  with  the  honorary  appointment  of  Latin  salutatory.  Soon  after 
graduation  he  became  connected  with  a  classical  school  at  Elizabeth- 
town,  N.  J.,  and  in  1795  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Princeton,  which 
position  he  resigned  the  following  year  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
the  University  of  North  Carolina.  As  chairman  of  the  faculty,  on 
him  devolved  the  duty  of  outlining  the  course  of  study.  This  being 
the  case,  and  having  succeeded  a  Princeton  graduate,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  curriculam  was  modelled  after  that  of  the  College  of  New 
Jersey. 

No  president  was  elected  until  1804,  Dr.  Caldwell  being  promoted  to 
that  position.  By  his  able  management  the  institution  was  conducted 
safely  through  the  many  difficulties  of  its  infancy,  occasioned  by  a 
meagre  endowment  and  a  deficiency  of  good  preparatory  schools. 

When  Dr.  Caldwell  came  to  the  University  the  trustees  and  the  pub- 
lic were  prejudiced  against  the  classics,  and  it  is  owing  to  his  efforts 
that  Greek  was  finally  given  just  recognition  in  the  curriculum.  But 
the  greatest  service  which  he  rendered  to  the  State  and  to  the  Univer- 
sity was  the  firm  stand  he  took  and  the  influence  he  wielded  in. stem- 
ming the  tide  of  infidelity  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  engulf  the 
State.  Kev.  Dr.  J.  Eumple,  referring  to  this  period  of  the  University's 
history,  says :  '^  Strong  bands  of  sympathy  and  gratitude  united  our 
l)cople  to  the  French  nation,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  French  opin- 
jons  and  French  infidelity  rolled  like  a  devastating  tide  over  the  land. 
The  writings  of  Voltaire,  Volney,  and  Paine  were  in  the  hands  of  aL 
most  all,  and  the  public  mind  was  poisoned.  Professor  Kerr  not  onl3' 
(lemitted  his  ministerial  office,  but  renounced  Christianity.  Professor 
Harris,  Caldwell's  predecessor  and  friend,  was  shaken  in  his  faith,  and 
at  one  time  agreed  that  the  Bible  must  be  surrendered.  Professor 
Holmes,  his  co-laborer,  not  only  renounced  Christianity  but  openly 
taught  that  morality  and  virtue,  as  well  as  religion,  were  merely  the 
watchwords  of  hypocrites.  His  only  gift  to  the  library  contained  the 
works  of  Paine.   General  Davie,  a  master  spirit  in  the  board  of  trustees. 
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and  the  acknowledged  leader  in  the  LegUlatare^  was  deeply  imbued 
witli  infidel  principles  until  reclaimed  by  the  arguments  of  Caldwell, 
and  the  number  of  the  trustees  that  were  at  that  time  firm  supporters 
of  th&  Bible  was  few.  Dr.  Caldwell  stood  nearly  alone  in  his  contest 
against  fearful  odds,  and  he  deserves  the  singular  honor  of  having 
fought  a  terrible  battle  successfully  without  noise,  and  of  having  won 
a  signal  victory  without  sounding  the  trumpet  of  triumph.  When  we 
remember  what  immense  influence  is  exerted  by  a  University  standing 
alone,  and  manifestly  at  the  head  of  all  the  educational  institutions  of 
the  State,  it  ap^pears  impossible  to  estimate  the  desolation  that  would 
be  caused  by  the  poisoned  stream  flowing  into  hundreds  of  homes  from 
this  poisoned  fountain." 

Dr.  Caldwell's  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  University  were  ceaseless.  The 
institution  so  grew  in  reputation  and  numbers  that  new  buildings  had 
to  be  erected  to  meet  the  demands  for  lecture  halls  aud  dormitories. 
In  1811,  by  personal  solicitation,  he  secured  $12,000  for  the  completion 
of  the  '^  south  building,"  which  had  been  commenced  in  1798  but  had 
remained  unfinished  for  want  of  funds. 

Now  that  the  University  was  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Dr.  Caldwell 
yielded  to  his  inclinations  for  study,  and  in  1812  he  resigned  the  presi* 
dency  and  returned  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  his  chair  and  to  the  completion  of  his  geometry,  which,  although 
certain  parts  of  it  had  been  used  by  his  students  for  several  years  pre- 
vious,  wa-s  not  published  till  1822. 

On  the  resignation  of  his  successor  to  the  presidency,  the  Bev.  Bobert 
Hett  Chapman,  he  again,  on  December  17, 1816,  became  president,  in 
which  position  he  continued  the  rest  o£  his  life. 

In  1824  the  trustees  voted  an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  the  purchase 
of  books  and  apparatus,  and  sent  President  Caldwell  to  Europe  for 
this  purpose.  He  remained  abroad  ten  months.  On  his  return  the 
University  buildings  were  illuminated,  and  he  was  tendered  an  ovation 
by  the  students.  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  who  was  then  a  stadent  at  the 
University,  says  that  President  Caldwell  ^'  returned  his  thanks  for  the 
pleasant  welcome,  and  addressed  the  students  with  the  affection  of  a 
long-absent  father  returned  to  his  home  and  duties.  His  heart  was 
full  and  his  emotions  most  manifest."  • 

After  his  return  from  this  trip  Dr.  Caldwell,  in  1827,  built  an  astro- 
nomical observatory  at  the  University,  which  was  the  first  in  the 
United  States,  and  continued  its  operation  till  his  death.  ^ 

In  1830  Dr.  Caldwell  projected  and  started  the  Harbinger,  the  first 
newspaper  ever  published  at  Chapel  Hill.  It  was  controlled  and  edited 
by  the  Faculty.    After  a  few  years  its  publication  ceased. 

He  was  not  only  a  learned  professor  and  divine,  but  was  also  an  en- 
thusiastic and  efficient  advocate  of  the  public  schools  and  the  railroad 


I  The  Nation,  Vol.  XL VII,  p.  131  (Aagast  16,  1888). 
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systems  of  the  State.  He  originated  the  idea  of  a  railroad  from  the 
Atlantic  through  the  State  to  Teunessee,  which  has  since  been  eon- 
stractedf  opening  up  the  mountain  counties  to  the  outside  world,  and 
uniting  all  sections  of  the  Commonwealth  in  bonds  of  common  interests. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  !North  American  Review  of  January, 
1821,  evidences  the  influence  the  University,  under  the  management  of 
President  Caldwell,  was  exerting  on  education  in  the  State :  ^^  In  an 
ardent  and  increasing  zeal  for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  acade- 
mies for  several  years  past,  we  do  not  believe  North  Carolina  has  been 
outdone  by  a  single  State.  The  academy  at  Baleigh  was  founded  in 
1804^  previously  to  which  there  were  only  two  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  the  State.  The  number  at  present  is  nearly  fifty,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Great  pains  are  taken  to  procure  the  best  instructors  from 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  we  have  the  best  authority  for  our 
opinion  that  in  no  part  of  the  Union  are  the  interests  of  education 
better  understood  and  under  better  regulation  than  in  the  middle 
copnties  of  j^orth  Carolina.  The  schools  for  females  are  particularly 
celebrated,  and  are  much  resorted  to  from  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  In  the  year  1816,  the  number  of  students  at  academies  within 
the  compass  of  forty  miles  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand.  This 
space  comprised  the  counties  of  Warren,  Granville,  Orange,  Wake, 
Franklin,  and  two  or  three  others  adjoining.  All  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental branches  of  knowledge  are  taught  at  most  of  these  institutions." 

In  his  address  before  the  Alumni  Association  in  1881  President  Battle 
quotes  the  above,  and  with  pardonable  pride  adds :  "  In  those  days  the 
University  was  the  only  institution  for  higher  learning  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  when  we  contrast  the  general  darkness  in  1795  with  the  rapid 
improvement  as  shown  by  the  extract  from  the  North  American  Review 
in  twenty-five  years,  can  not  the  University  say  with  triumph,  *  These 
schools  were  my  children;  I  am  their  alnia  mater — their  creative  and 
fostering  author!'" 

Besides  two  or  three  occasional  sermons,  Dr.  Caldwell  published  a 
Compendious  System  of  Elementary  Geometry,  in  seven  books,  to 
which  an  eighth  is  added,  containing  such  other  propositions  as  are  ele- 
mentary ;  subjoined  is  a  Treatise  on  Plain  Trigonometry.  He  published , 
also,  in  one  of  the  Raleigh  newspapers,  a  series  of  articles  called  Let- 
ters of  Carlton,  which  were  designed  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  internal  im- 
provement in  the  State,  and  another  series  on  Popular  Education  or 
Free  Schools.    These  were  republished  in  a  volume  about  the  year  1825. 

Few  men  have  been  held  in  greater  esteem  while  living,  or  have  been 
more  reverenced  when  dead,  by  a  State,  than  was  the  first  President  of 
the  University.  The  imposing  shaft  to  his  memory,  erected  on  the 
campus  by  the  alumni,  stands  a  fit -testimonial  to  his  valuable  services; 
but  the  most  enduring  monument  of  his  power  and  wisdom  is  the  ad- 
vance which  if  orth  Carolina  made  in  intelligence  and  virtue  through  the 
iustrumeutality  of  his  labors. 
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< 

The  monnmeut  bears  the  following  inscriptions: 

In  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their  obligations  to  the  first  Presidept  of  this  Uui- 
Tersity,  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D.,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Goyernor 
of  North  Carolina,  and  other  Alamni  have  raised  this  monument  A.  D.  1847. 


Bom  at  LamingtoQ,  K.  J.,  April  21, 1775.    Professor  of  M^ithematics  in  this  Univer- 
sity, 179G.    Died  at  Chapel  Hill  January  27,  1835. 


He  was  an  early,  conspicnons,  and  devoted  advocate  of  the  Common  Schools  and 
Internal  Improvements  in  North  Carolina. 


Near  him  repose  the  remains  of  Jiis  beloved  wife,  Helen  Caldwell. 

THE  CUBBICULUM  DUKING  CALDWELL'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

About  the  beginning  of  President  Caldwell's  administration  the  trus- 
tees ordered  that  the  class  studying  political  science  should  read  De 
Lolme's  English  Constitution,  Montesquieu's  Spirit  of  Laws,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States^  and  the  modern  constitutions  of  Europe, 
and  *^  that  the  other  books  on  civil  government  and  political  constitu- 
tions, which  by  an  ordinance  of  December  4, 1795,  formed  a  part  of  this 
course,  should  no  longer  be  considered  as  doing  so."  But  few  changes 
were  made  in  the  curriculum  first  adopted,  till  on  December  19, 1818,  it 
was  superseded  by  the  following  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bach- 
elor of  Arts : 

In  ihe  preparatory  school, — Latin  grammar;  Corderius  or  Sacra Historia ;  ^sop's 
Fables,  25 ;  Select®  Vetni ;  Cornelius  Nepos  or  Yiri  Romas ;  Hair's  Introdaction ; 
Caesar's  Commentaries ;  Prosody ;  Ovidi  Editii  Expnof^ata ;  Virgil's  Bacolios  and  six 
books  of  the  ^neid ;  Greek  grammar ;  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in 
Greek ;  Gneca  Minora  to  Lucian's  Dialogues. 

In  the  college, — Freshman  class,  first  session  :  Sallust ;  Adam's  Antiquities ;  Grscca 
Minora  continued;  elements  of  ancient  and  modern  geography;  arithmetic  ;  algebra; 
English  grammar ;  composition ;  theses ;  declamation.  Second  session :  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics ;  Cicero's  Orations ;  Grieca  Mcgora,  first  volume ;  algebra  continued ;  Adam's 
Antiquities ;  English  grammar ;  composition  ;  declamation  ;  theses. 

Sopkotnore  class:  First  session:  Grseca  Majora  continued,  first  volume;  Horace; 
algebra  continued;  geometry;  theses;  composition;  declamation.  Second  session: 
Horace  continued ;  Homer's  Iliad ;  geometry  continued :  geography ;  composition  ; 
declamation.  ^ 

JuniifT  sophisiics.^FiTBt  session:  Plain  trigonometry;  logarithms;  mensuration  of 
heights  and  distances ;  surveying ;  spherical  trigonometry  ;  classics ;  composition ; 
declamation.  Second  session :  Navigation;  conic  sections ;  fluxions;  natural  philos- 
ophy ;  classics ;  composition ;  declamation. 

Senior  class. — First  session :  Chemistry ;  mineralogy  ;  geology ;  philosophy  of 
natural  history ;  moral  philosophy ;  Stuart's  Essays  on  the  Progess  of  the  Moral  and 
Ethical  Sciences ;  logic ;  natural  philosophy  continued ;  Playfair's  Essay  on  the  Prog- 
ress of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences ;  astronomy ;  classics ;  English  gram- 
mar; composition;  declamation.  Second  session :  Chemistry;  mineralogy;  geology 
continued ;  rhetoric ;  chemistry ;  metaphysics ;  classics ;  composition ;  declamation. 
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In  the  course  here  given  one  can  not  fail  to  notice  the  prominence 
given  to  classical  and  mathematical  stndies  and  th^  time  devoted  to 
composition  and  the  cultivation  of  oratory.  To  the  latter,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  due  the  fact  that  sach  a  large  proportion  of  the  alamni 
became  distinguished  in  public  life. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OP  YALE.— MITCHELL,  OLMSTED,  AND  ANDREWS. 

President  Caldwell  was  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  instructors.  In 
the  Faculty  were  some  intellectual  giants  who  not  only  gave  reputa- 
tion to  the  University,  but  whose  contributions  to  letters  and  science 
made  them  prominent  among  the  learned  men  of  their  day. 

Bev.  Dr.  Elisha  Mitchell,  who  was  called  from  Yale  College  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1817,  was-the  most  noted  of  all. 

Dr.  Mitchell  came  of  a  noted  New  England  famUy — one  whose  influ- 
ence has  been  widely  felt  in  religion,  science,  and  politics.  He  was  born 
in  Washington,  Litchfield  County,  Conn.,  August  19, 1793.  His  father, 
Abner  Mitchell,  was  a  farmer.  His  mother,  PhcBbe  Eliot,  was  a  de- 
scendant in  the  fifth  generation  of  John  Eliot,  the  ^'Apostle  to  the  In- 
dians," and  minister  of  Boxbury,  Mass.,  from  1632  to  1690. 

Pro£  Charles  Phillips,  in  a  memoir  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dr. 
Mitchell,  published  in  1858,  and  from  which  the  data  for  this  sketch  aie 
principally  drawn,  says :  ^^  He  possessed  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  marked  the  Eliots,  especially  of  the  earlier  generations.  The 
Bev.  Jared  Eliot,  M.  D.  and  D.  D.,  minister  for  many  years  at 
Killing  worth,  Conn.,  was  Dr.  Mitchell's  great-grandfather.  He  was 
distinguished  in  his  own  times  for  his  knowledge  of  history,  natural 
philosophy,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  while  as  a  theologian  he  was  sound 
in  the  faith  and  delighted  in  the  doctrines  of  gospel  grace.  Among  his 
correspondents  were  Dr.  Franklin  and  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  in  1762  he 
was  hopored  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  London  with  a  gold  medal  for  a 
valuable  discovery  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  This  ancestor,  Dr. 
Mitchell  closely  resembled  in  many  peculiarities  of  body  and  souL 
Both  were  men  of  large  stature,  of  great  bodily  strength,  of  untiring 
activity,  of  restless  curiosity,  of  varied  and  extensive  attainments,  of 
a  quaint  and  quiet  humor,  of  persevering  generosity,  and  of  a  well- 
established  piety." 

Dr.  Mitchell  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1813,  in  the  class  with  Hon. 
Greorge  E.  Badger,  Dr.  Denison  Olmsted,  and  others,  who  afterwards 
became  noted  as  statesmen  and  scholars.  After  graduation  he  accepted 
a  position  in  a  male  academy  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  which  he  held 
till  the  spring  of  1815,  when  he  became  principal  of  a  female  school  in 
New  London,  Conn.  From  there  he  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor  in  1816. 
Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Olmsted  were  recommended  to  the  trustees  of 
the  University  in  1816,  by  a  son  of  President  Dwight,  of  Yale,  the-Bev. 
Sereuo  E.  Dwight,  chaplain  to  the  Senate  of  the  CTnited  States,  through 
Judge  William  Gaston,  then  a  member  of  Congress.    In  1817  they  were 
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appointed  to  professorships  in  the  University — Dr.  Mitchell  to  the  chair 
of  mathematics,  and  Dr.  Olmsted  to  that  of  chemistry,  then  first  es- 
tahlished  in  the  institution. 

Dr.  Mitchell  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  February  1, 
1818;  and  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  the  foremost  professor  in 
the  institution.  On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Olmsted,  in  1825,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  chemistry,  mineralogy^  and  geology,  a  posi- 
tion better  suited  to  his  tastes  and  in  which  he  made  his  reputation  for 
scientific  scholarship.  Dr.  Phillip9  says  of  him,  that  <^ even  while  a 
professor  of  mathematics  he  had  frequently  indulged  his  taste  for  bot- 
any by  pedestrian  excursions  through  the  country  around  Chapel  Hill. 
After  he  took  upon  himself  instr notion  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
geology,  he  extended  and  multiplied  these  excursions,  so  that  when  he 
died  he  was  known  in  almost  every  part  of  Korth  Carolina,  and  he  lelt 
DO  one  behind  him  better  acquainted  with  its  mountains,  valleys,  and 
plains;  its  birds,  beasts,  bugs,  fishes,  and  shells;  its  trees,  fiowers,  vines, 
and  mosses ;  its  rocks,  stones,  sands,  clays,  and  marls.  *  *  *  Nor 
were  his  accomplishments  as  a  professor  confined  to  his  own  depart- 
ment. In  the  ancient  languages  he  was  frequently  ready  and  able  to 
help  a  colleague  who  was  prevented  from  discharging  his  own  duties. 
In  the  mathematics  he  would  often,  at  public  examinations,  propose 
snch  questions  as  showed  that  his  earlier  love  still  retained  a  hold  on 
his  attention  and  affections.  He  was  a  good  writer,  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  belles-lettres  he  was  a  well-read  and  instructive  critic.'^  He  was 
a  correspondent  of  Agassiz  and  other  scientists,  and  kept  himself  fully 
abreast  of  the  scientific  progress  of  his  times. 

Dr.  Mitchell  contributed  many  able  articles  to  the  scientific  publica- 
tions of  his  day.  He  contributed  the  following  interesting  papers  to 
Silliman's  Journal :  January,  1830,  ^*A  Substitute  for  Welther's  Safety- 
tube,^  and  "  The  Geology  of  the  Gold  Begions  of  North  Carolina;"  Jan- 
nary,  1831,  ''The  Causes  of  Winds  and  Storms;''  April,  1831,  <'An  Anal 
ysia  of  the  Protogsea  of  Leibnitz ; "  July,  1831,  a  reply  to  Eedfiekl's  crit- 
icism of  his  article  on  winds  and  storms ;  January,  1839,  '^  Observations 
on  the  Black  Mountains  in  Korth  Carolina."  He  was  the  author. of  a 
manual  of  chemistry,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  passing  through 
the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death;  a  manual  of  geology,  illustrated  by 
a  geological  map  of  North  Carolina ;  a  manual  of  natural  history,  and  a 
collection  of  facts  and  dates  respecting  the  history,  geography,  etc.,  of 
the  Holy  Land. 

When  he  came  to  the  University  the  academic  staff  numbered  4  and 
the  students  120.  At  his  death  there  were  16  professors  and  440  stu- 
dents in  the  institution. 

Dr.  Mitchell  died  a  martyr  to  science,  and  the  incidents  of  his  death 
present  a  picture  of  tragic  interest.  By  observations  in  1835,  1838, 
1844,  and  1856  he  had  established  the  fact  that  the  peaks  of  the  Black 
Mountains,  in  North  Carolina,  are  the  highest  east  of  the  Bocky  Mount- 
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aius.  A  controversy  arose  between  him  and  the  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
man  as  to  which  was  the  higher,  Monnt  Mitchell  or  Glingman's  Peak, 
nained  respectively  in  their  honor.  In  Jane,  1857,  he  visited  the  Black 
Mountains  to  make  farther  observations  in  order  to  fully  settle  this  dis- 
pute, but  this  was  not  his  only  object.  Dr.  Phillips  says :  ^'  One  object 
before  him  in  1857  was  to  collect  in  a  southern  latitude  corrections  for 
barometrical  observations  on  monntain  heights.  He  proposed  to  con- 
nect the  railroad  survey  across  the  Blue  Bidge,  in  North  Carolina,  with 
the  top  of  Mitchell's  Peak  (Monnt  Mitchell)  by  a  series  of  stations  dif- 
fering from  each  other  by  500  feet  of  altitude."  On  Saturday,  June  26, 
1857,  he  set  out  alone  across  the  mountains  for  a  settlement  on  Caney 
Biver.  This  was  the  last  time  he  was  ever  seen  alive.  Kot  retumiug 
when  expected,  search  was  made  for  him,  and  on  July  8  his  body  was 
found  in  a  pool  of  water  oh  the  mountain-side,  into  which  he  had  fallen 
from  a  precipice  some  40  feet  above.  His  remains  were  taken  to  Ajshe- 
ville  and  there  interred,  but  it  was  finally  decided  to  give  them  sepul- 
ture on  Mount  Mitchell,  and  on  June  16, 1858,  they  were  buried  on  the 
highest  point  of  that  peak.  His  death  and  eminent  services  to  science 
were  chronicled  by  the  press  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  July,  1885,  the  writer  made  a  pilgrimage  to  his  grave.  It  is  an 
humble  mound,  inclosed  by  a  wall  of  rough  stones  collected  on  the 
mountains.  Tjxe  surroundings  are  majestically  grand.  It  has  been 
beautifully  said  that  <'  the  green-hued  ivy  and  the  mauy-hued  rhododen- 
dron lend  their  wild  beauty  to  the  scene,  and  the  dark-leaved  firs  spread 
their  funeral  pall  over  the  spot  where  he  lies." 

The  mountain  is  his  monument — ^he  needs  no  other. 

Denison  Olmsted^  LL.  J). — Probably  no  other  professor  of  the  Uni- 
versity ever  achieved  so  wide  a  reputation  as  did  Professor  Olmsted. 
He  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Mitchell  at  Yale,  having  entered  that  insti- 
tution in  1809,  and  graduating  in  1813.  For  two  years  he  taught  in 
New  London.  In  1815  he  was  called  to  Yale  as  tutor,  which  position 
he  held  until  his  election  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  in  1817. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Legislature  of  North  Carolina  he  began  a 
geological  survey  of  the  State,  which  was  the  first  to  be  undertaken  in 
the  Union. 

In  1825  he  was  recalled  to  Yale  as  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  After  1835  he  was  professor  of  natural  philosophy. 
His  Natural  Philosophy,  which  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  science, 
appeared  in  1831,  and  his  Astronomy,  another  important  work,  in  1839. 

He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  special  institutions  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers,  and  he  also  deserves  honorable  men- 
tion for  his  advocacy  of  improvements  in  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

He  was  born  at  East  Hartford,  Connecticut,  June  18, 1791,  and  died 
at  New  Haven,  in  that  State,  May  13, 1859. 
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Ethan  Allen  Andrews j  LL.  D. — Professor  Andrews  came  to  the  XTni- 
versity  as  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  1822.  He,  too,  was  an 
alnmnas  of  Yale,  having  been  graduated  in  ISIO.  The  duties  of  his 
chair  were  filled  with  signal  ability,  and  it  caused  much  regret  when  he 
resigned,  in  1828,  to  accept  the  professorship  of  ancient  languages  in 
the  New  Haven  Gymnasium.  In  1829  he  established  the  New  Haven 
Institute  for  Young  Ladies.  In  1833  he  removed  to  Boston,  where  he 
succeeded  Jacob  Abbott  as  principal  of  a  female  school,  and  also  became 
senior  editor  of  the  Religious  Magazine.  In  1839  he  returned  to  New 
Britain,  Gonn.,  where  he  was  bom  April  7, 1787,  and  began  the  publi- 
cation of  a  series  of  Latin  text-books.    He  died  there  March  4, 1858. 

These  young  professors,  fresh  from  Yale,  brought  new  life  into  the 
institution.  Prior  to  their  advent  Princeton  thought  and  Princeton 
methods  had  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  disciples  of 
Dwight  and  Witherspoon  worked  together  in  harmony  and  brought 
about  a  blending  of  Yale  and  Princeton  methods. 

THE  SECOND  PRESIDENT,  BEV.  ROBEBT  HETT  CHAPMAN,  D.  D. 

On  the  resignation  of  President  Caldwell,  in  1812,  Rev.  Robert  Hett 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  divine,  was  csilled  to  the 
presidency  of  the  University. 

Dr.  Chapman  was  born  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  March  2,  1771,  and  died 
at  Winchester,  Ya.,  June  18, 1833.  He  was  graduated  at  Princeton 
in  1798,  and,  after  studying  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York  in  1793.  For  a  short  time  he  was  a  professor 
in  Queen's  College,  New  Brunswick.  Prom  1796  to  1799  he  was  pastor 
at  Eahway,  N.  J.,  and  from  1801  to  1812  he  preached  at  Cambridge,  N. 
T.  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
December  16, 1812,  resigning  it  November  23, 1816,  to  again  enter  ac- 
tively upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  As  president  he  continued 
the  policy  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  hid  predecessor  and  successor.  After 
leaving  the  University  he  held  pastorates  in  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia. 

THE   THIED  PBESIDENT,  DAVID  LOWBY  SWAIN,  LL.  D. 

At  the  time  of  President  Caldwell's  death  the  University  was  firmly 
established,  and  its  influence  was  gradually  being  appreciated  in  other 
States.  The  high  school  of  1795  had  become  one  of  the  foremost  colleges 
in  the  Union. 

In  the  selection  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  successor  the  trustees  appreciated 
their  responsibility.  Scholars  with  more  than  national  reputation  were 
presented  for  the  position,  but  the  board  of  trustees  with  great  una- 
nimity tendered  the  presidency  to  the  then  Governor  of  the  State, 
David  Lowry  Swain.  Although  a  man  of  varied  acquirements,  it  w.ns 
not  for  his  scholarship  that  he  was  selected,  but  on  account  of  his  per- 
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sonal  popnlarity,  his  intense  devotion  to  the  State,  and  his  acknowl- 
edged execntive  capacity. 

In  Qovernor  Swain  were  combined  the  best  qnalities  of  the  Puritan 
and  the  Cavalier.  His  father,  Oeorge  Swain,  was  of  good  New  England 
stock.  George  Swain  was  born  in  Boxbury,  Mass.,  in  1763,  and  on 
coming  South  he  settled  in  Georgia.  He  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia  five  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention  which  revised 
the  Constitution  of  that  State.  In  1795  he  removed  to  Buncombe 
County,  North  Carolina.  Soon  after  this  he  married  Caroline  Lowry, 
a  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Lane.  She  was  a  sister  of  Joel  Lane, 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Raleigh,  and  of  Joseph  Lane,  at  one  time 
United  States  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  Democratic  candidate  for  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  on  theticket  with  General  Breckinridge 
in  1860. 

On  January  4, 1801,  was  born  David  Lowry  Swain.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  received  at  home.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
Newton  Academy,  near  Asheville,  founded  by  the  Rev.  George  Newton, 
a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance  says  that  this  school 
was  justly  famous  in  that  part  of  the  State,  and  that  many  of  the  prom- 
inent citizens  of  North  Carolina,  beyond  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  of  other 
States,  were  educated,  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  that  institution.  Gover- 
nor B.  P.  Perry  and  Hon.  Waddy  Thompson,  of  South  Carolina,  M. 
Pattou,  R.  B.Vance,  James  Erwin,  and  other  prominent  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  were  classmates  of  young  Swain  while  there.  He  taught  Latin 
at  this  school  for  five  months. 

He  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in 
1821,  but,  for  want  of  means,  he  only  remained  four  months.  In  1822 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Chief- Justice  Taylor,  in 
Raleigh,  and  in  December  of  that  year  obtained  license  to  practise  law. 

He  returned  to  Buncombe  County  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  His  advancement  was  rapid.  In  1824  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Legislature  from  his  county,  and  was 
continued  by  successive  elections  for  five  years.  The  Legislature,  in 
1829,  elected  him  solicitor  of  the  Edenton  circuit.  He  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court  in  1830.  In  1832  he  was  elected  Governor. 
Under  the  Constitution  of  1776,  the  Governor  was  elected  for  only  one 
year.  Governor  Swain  was  successively  re-elected  in  1833  and  1834. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  of  1835,  which  revised  and  amendeil 
the  State  Constitution,  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part.  In  1835  bi^ 
was  elected  president  of  the  University,  which  position  he  held  until 
1868. 

Under  his  energetic  and  able  management,  the  University  made  rapid 
and  permanent  progress.  The  halls  were  filled  with  students  from  all 
I)arts  of  the  South,  the  number  at  one  time  reaching  nearly  five  hundred. 
The  Faculty  was  enlarged,  and  the  course  of  study  extended  and  made 
more  thorough.     The  finances  were  improved  and  wisely  managed. 
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Several  large  and  handsome  baildings  were  added,  ample  provision  being 
made  for  lectare  rooms,  libraries,  and  society  halls.  The  campus,  con- 
taining 50  acreS)  naturally  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  if  not  the  most 
beautiful  college  campus  in  the  Union,  was  inclosed  and  ornamented  by 
\ralks  and  shrubbery. 

President  Swain  was  the  head  of  the  department  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science,  and  we  are  told  that  so  brilliant  and  fascinating  were  his 
lectures  in  political  economy  and  constitutional  and  international  law 
that  these  courses  were  always  largely  attended.  Such  was  his  reputa- 
tion that  many  from  other  States  who  afterwards  became  distinguished 
statesmen  were  influenced  to  pursue  their  studies  at  the  TJDiversity  of 
North  Carolina  rather  than  at  older  and  better-known  institutions. 

The  then  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  now  Senator  Zebulon  B.  Vance, 
in  a  memorial  oration  on  The  Life  and  Character  of  Hon.  David  L. 
Swain,  delivered  at  the  University  in  1877,  said:  * 

<'  How  well  do  I  remember  the  many  occasions  during  my  sojourn  at 
the  University  when  he,  as  my  preceptor,  esteeming  such  influences  of 
greater  importance  to  the  class  than  the  texts  of  the  lessons,  would 
for  the  time  give  his  whole  soul  to  the  stirring  up  of  these  generous  and 
emulous  sentiments  in  the  hearts  of  his  pupils.    The  very  first  recita- 
tion in  which  I  ever  appeared  before  him  was  one  such.    I  shall  never, 
never  forget  it!    In  1851 1  entered  the  University  and  joined  the  Senior 
class  as  an  irregular.    This  first  lesson  waB  in  constitutional  law.    A 
'single  general  question  was  asked  and  answered  as  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  then  he  began  to  discourse  of  Chancellor  Kent,  whose  treatise 
we  were  studying ;  from  Kent  he  went  to  Story,  from  Story  to  Mar- 
shall, repeating  anecdotes  of  the  great  Americans  who  had  framed  and 
interpreted  our  organic  law,  and  touching  upon  the  debate  between 
Hayne  and  Webster.    From  these  he  went  back  and  back  to  the  men 
and  the  times  when  the  great    •     •    •    principles  of  Anglo-Saxon 
liberty  were    •     •     •     placed  one  by  one  as  stones  polished  by  the 
genius  of  the  wise  and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  the  brave  in  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  human  freedom.    He  told  us  of  the  eloquence  of  Burke, 
of  the  genius  of  Chatham ;  he  took  us  into  the  prison  of  Eliott  and 
went  with  us  to  the  death-bed  of  Hampden ;  into  the  closet  with  Coke 
and  Sergeant  Maynard,  and  to  the  forum  where  Somers  spoke;  to 
the  deck  of  the  Brill  where  William,  the  deliverer,  stood  as  he  gazed 
npou  the  shores  of  England ;  to  the  scaffolds  of  Sydney  and  of  our  own 
glorious  Kaleigh.    Warming  as  he  went  with  the  glowing  theme,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  recitation  room,  which  was  the  library  of  the 
"old  South,"  with  long  and  awkward  strides,  heaving  those  heavy, 
passionate  sighs  which  were  always  with  him  the  witnesses  of  deep 
emotion,  he  would  now  and  then  stop,  reach  down  from  its  shelf  a 
volume  of  some  old  poet,  and  read  with  trembling  voice  some  grand 
and  glowing  words  addressed  to  man's  truest  ambition  that  thrilled 
our  souls  like  a  song  of  the  chief  musician.    A^rofound  silence  was 
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evidence  of  the  deep  attention  of  the  class,  and  the  hour  passed  almost 
before  we  knew  it  had  began.^ 

This  incident  is  characteristic  of  President  Swain,  as  is  testified  by 
many  of  bis  old  pnpils. 

It  was  during  the  administration  of  President  Swain  that  the  State 
Historical  Society  was  founded  in  Jannary  1844,  the  University  Alamni 
Association  organized  in  1843,  and  the  University  Magazine  established 
in  March,  1844.  He  was  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  North  Carolina 
history  and  the  author  of  some  valuable  monographs  on  Revolutionary 
and  ante-Bevolntionary  periods,  several  of  which  were  published  in  the 
University  Magazine. 

Under  his  able  and  progressive  management  the  University  had  de- 
veloped into  vigorous  manhood,  but  the  War,  like  an  untimely  frost, 
came  and  checked  its  promising  career. 

REQUIREaiENTS  AND  COURSES    DURING  SWAIN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of  President  Swain  that  the  Uni- 
versity reached  its  highest  development  and  prosperity.  His  predeces- 
sor had  laid  a  broad  foundation.  Many  of  tho^e  graduated  during  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Caldwell  had  become  teachers,  and  now  classical 
schools  were  established  in  ever^*  section  of  the  ^tate.  The  prepara- 
tory school  in  connection  with  the  Universitj'^  was  no  longer  a  necessity, 
and  we  find  it  quietly  dropped.  The  standard  of  instruction  was 
raised,  and  the  requisites  for  admission  made  more  stringent.  As  early 
as  1838,  and  probably  before,  candidates  for  admission  into  the  Fresh- 
man class  were  required  to  sustain  an  approved  esamiuation  on  the 
grammar  of  the  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  including  Latin 
prosody,  Mair's  Introduction,  or  Andrew's  Exercises;  Ccesar's  Com- 
mentaries (five  books);  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  (Gould's  edition — ex- 
tracts from  the  six  books) ;  Virgil's  Bucolics,  and  six  books  of  the 
^neid ;  Sallust ;  Greek  Testament  (St.  John's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles) ;  Grsecii  Minora  or  Greek  reader;  arithmetic;  algebra, 
through  equations  of  the  first  degree ;  ancient  and  modern  geography. 

In  the  main,  after  tbe  remodelling  of  the  curriculum  at  his  accession, 
the  requirements  in  the  different  departments  of  the  University  re- 
mained the  same  throughout  the  administration  of  President  Swain. 

The  session  of  1854-55  is  taken  as  a  typical  one.  The  academic  stafi" 
then  numbered  sixteen.  The  University  consisted  of  eight  departments 
and  a  school  for  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts,  added  in  1854, 
with  a  president  and  four  professors. 

The  time  required  for  the  completion  of  the  studies  of  each  depart- 
ment, together  with  the  number  of  recitations  given,  will  enable  one  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  relative  importance  attached  to  each.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  Freshmau  class  of  the  University  have  al- 
ready been  given. 
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Iq  the  collegiate  classes  the  reqaircmeuts  were  as  follows: 

In Xa^M.— Freshman  ohiss,  166  recitations:  YirgiPs  Qeorgica,  Cicero's  Orations,  and 
five  books  of  Liry  read.  Sophomore,  148  recitations:  Odes  and  Satires  of  Horace, 
Epistles  of  Horace  and  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl.  Junior,  57  recitations : 
Cicero  de  Officiis. 

In  Oreek, — Freshman  class,  167  recitations :  Xenophon's  Anabasis  and  one  book  of 
Herodotus  read.  Sophomore,  148  recitations :  One  book  of  Thucydides,  five  of  Homer's 
niad,  and  Select  Orations  of  Demosthenes.  Junior,  54  recitations:  Two  tragedies  of 
Sophocles.    Senior,  38  recitations :  One  Tragedy  of  Sophocles. 

We  find  the  instructors  in  these  departments  complaining  tbat  candidates  for  ad- 
mission are  generally  deficient  in  some  part  of  the  preparatory  studies,  especially  in 
Latin  construction,  Greek  grammar,  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities,  and  ancient 
geography,  and  mythology.  At  the  same  time  they  acknowledge  that  they  are  much 
indebted  to  'Hhe  faithful  teachers  who  are  laboring  to  promote  classical  learning 
by  thorough  elementary  instruction.  •  «  *  We  trust  that  our  obligations  to  them 
will  be  still  further  increased ;  for  on  their  efforts  we  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
for  success  in  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  the  University." 

In  Aifftor^.— Besides  the  historical  works  read  in  Latin  and  Greek,  the  following 
were  required :  Freshman  class,  78  recit<at ions :  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquities  and 
SDcient  history  studied.  Juuior,  78  recitations:  History  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
modem  history,  with  attention  to  that  of  England  and  America. 

The  text-books  recommended  in  this  department  were  Bojeseu's  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiquities,  Weber's  Outlines,  Tytler's  Universal  History,  and  Smith's  Lectures  on 
Modern  History.  It  was  provided  that  throughout  the  entire  course  the  classes 
should  be  guided  to  the  best  sources  of  information  on  all  the  more  important  sub- 
jects of  historical  inquiry  and  stimulated  from  time  to  time  to  extend  their  investiga- 
tions beyond  the  text-books. 

In  Frtnch, — Sophomore  class,  38  recitations:  Levizac's  Grammar  and  Perrin's 
Fables  used.  Junior,  76  recitations :  Florain's  Gonzalve  de  Cordone  and  Bossuet's 
Orations.  Senior,  85  recitations:  Selections  from  Racine's  Tragedies  and  MoU^re's 
Comedies.  Throughout  the  course,  lectures  were  given  from  time  to  time  on  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  French  literature. 

In  logio  and  rhetoric, — Sophomore  class»,  essays  required  every  third  week.  Junior, 
3  recitations  per  week  and  one  original  oration  from  each  member  during  the  ses- 
Bion.  Senior,  4  original  orations  from  each  member  during  the  year.  The  text-books 
lued  were  Whateley's  Elements  of  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  with  reference  to  the  works  of 
Mill  and  Campbell,  and  occasional  lectures  upon  the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism. 

In  mathematics. — The  Freshman  class  had  4  recitations  a  week,  the  Sophomore  5, 
and  the  Junior  4.  The  text-books  used  were  Pierce's  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonom- 
etry, Navigation  and  Surveying,  and  Spherical  Trigooometry  ;  Church's  Analytical 
Geometry,  and  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus ;  Olmsted's  Natural  Philosophy, 
and  Norton's  Astronomy.  A  course  of  lectures  was  given  in  natural  philosophy  and 
astronomy,  illustrated  by  appropriate  experiments. 

In  chemUtryy  mineralogy,  and  geology. — Senior  class,  3  lectures  and  3  recitations  in 
each  per  week.  The  text-books  of  Draper,  Graham,  Regnault,  and  Silliman  were  used 
in  the  course. 

This  department  was  under  the  direction  of  the  distinguished  Dr.  Mitchell,  who 
was  also  one  of  the  professors  in  the  School  for  the  Application  of  Science  to  the  Arts, 
where  the  studies  of  this  department  were  taught  with  great  thoroughuess. 

In  political  science  and  philosophy, — Required  in  course  during  the  Senior  year 
three  days  per  week.  Text-books  used  were  Way  land's  Political  Economy,  Story's 
Familiar  Exposition  of  the  Constitution,  and  Kent's  Commentaries  on  American  Law, 
Vol.  1;  Wayland's  Moral  Science,  Abercrombie's  Inquiries  concerning  the  Intellectual 
Powers,  and  Wayland's  Intellectual  Philosophy.     A    course  of  lectures  was  also 
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delivered  on  the  history  of  constitutional  law.  It  was  provided  that  no  portion 
of  the  text-books  should  be  omitted,  "  bat  the  whole  carefally  recited,  subsequently 
reviewed,  and  each  member  of  the  class  separately  and  ri^dly  examined  on  the  entire 
system." 

SCHOOL  FOR  THE  APPLICATION  OP  SCIENCE  TO  THE  ARTS. 

As  before  stated,  in  January,  1854,  a  <'  School  for  the  Application  of 
Science  to  the  Arts"  was  established  with  Elisha  Mitchell,  professor  of 
chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology ;  James  Phillips,  professor  of  pare 
mathematics  and  natural  philosophy;  Charles  Phillips,  professor  of  civil 
engineering,  and  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick,  professor  of  chemistry  applied 
to  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

The  object  of  this  school  was  to  prepare  young  men  for  professional 
life  as  engineers,  artisans,  farmers,  miners,  and  physicians.  They  were 
given  both  practical  and  theoretical  instruction.  The  Cniversity  cata- 
logue for  1854-^5  says :  ^'It  is  judged  that  this  course  will  secure  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  various  interests  of  our  community.  For,  while 
theory  without  practice  is  in  danger  of  becoming  visionary  and  unpro- 
ductive—practice without  theory  may  become  devoted  to  isolated  efforts, 
or  to  a  barren  routine  of  imitations." 

It  was  provided  that  ^'  as  this  school  is  an  integral  part  of  the  IJni- 
versity,  candidates  for  its  first  degree  will  be  allowed  to  substitute  civil 
engineering  or  agricultural  chemistry  for  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guages, or  for  international  and  constitutional  law,  at  their  own  election, 
but  only  daring  the  second  term  of  their  Senior  year.  Those  students 
of  the  University  who  seek  for  a  professional  education  may  leaver  the 
academic  course  at  the  end  of  the  first  term  of  their  Senior  year  and 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  their  own  special  studies  during  a  perioil 
of  eighteen  months.  At  the  end  of  six  months  they  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  along  with  the  rest  of  their  class,  and  at 
the  end  of  their  fifth  year  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Instruction  will 
be  given  to  others  also  who  are  connected  with  the  University  only  as 
pupils  of  this  school.  From  them  an  attendance  of  two  years  and  a  half 
will  be  required  generally,  but,  as  usual,  they  will  be  admitted  at  the 
beginning  of  their  course  to  such  classes  as  their  own  acquisitions  may 
suit.  On  completing  the  required  studies  these  pupils  will  receive  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science." 

To  enter  the  department  of  civil  engineering  the  student  was  re- 
quired to  stand  approved  examinations  on  arithmetic,  algebra,  geom- 
etry, and  plane  and  spherical  trigonometry,  with  its  application  in- sur- 
veying, navigation,  and  in  the  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances. 
The  course  in  this  department  comprised  three  years.  The  text-books 
used  were  Church's  Analytical  Geometry,  Church's  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus,  Davies's  Descriptive  Grcometry,  Davies's  Shades  and 
Shadows,  Smith's  Mechanics  and  Engineering,  Mahan's  Civil  Engin- 
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eeriDgy  Gillespie  on  Boads  and  Bailroads,  Trantwine,  Borden^  Loud,  etc., 
on  Geodesy  and  Earth  Works. 

Mechanical,  topographical,  and  architectaral  drawing,  both  plane  and 
isometrical,  were  tanght  thronghout  the  course. 

Students  in  the  department  for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  were  instructed  in  analytical  chemistry  and  its 
application  to  the  analysis  of  soils  and  manure,  the  assaying  of  soils 
and  minerals,  the  analysis  of  mineral  waters,  and  the  testing  of  drugs 
and  medicines.    Daily  work  in  the  laboratory  was  required. 

In  addition  *to  the  lectures,  the  following  works  were  required  for 
reading  and  reference :  Will's  Outlines  of  Chemical  Analysis,  Bose's 
Analytical  Chemistry,  Begnault's  Chemistry,  Johnston's  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  Stockhardt's  Field  Lectures,  Plattner's  Testing  with  the 
Blow-pipe,  and  Bowman's  Medical  Chemistry. 

LAW  SCHOOL. 

A  professorship  of  law  was  established  in  1846.  but  the  professor 
received  no  salary  from  the  University ;  neither  was  he  nor  were  his 
students  subject  to  the  ordinary  regulations. 

There  were  two  classes,  the  students  of  the  first  or  independent  class 
having  no  connection  with  any  other  department,  and  the  college  class 
consisting  of  students  who  were  also  pursuing  their  studies  in  the  Uni- 
versity. Tuition  in  the  first  class  was  $50,  and  in  the  latter  $25  per 
8ess\pn,  all  fees  being  paid  to  the  professors  of  the  department. 

The  full  course  occupied  the  independent  class  two  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  those  stu- 
dents passing  approved  examinations. 

The  plan  of  studies  comprised  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Cruise's 
Digest  of  Beal  Property,  Fearn'e  on  Bemainders,  Iredell  on  Executors, 
Stephen  on  Pleading,  Chitty's  Pleading,  Selwyn's  Nisi  Prius,  Smith  on 
Contracts,  (jFreenleaf  on  Evidence,  and  Adams's  Doctrine  of  Equity, 
together  with  lectures  on  the  common  law,  having  special  reference  to 
the  legislation  and  judicial  decisions  of  North  Carolina.  Moot  courts 
were  held  from  time  to  time,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  professors,  for 
the  discussion  of  legal  questions. 

On  the  transfer  of  the  University  to  President  Pool  and  his  associates 
in  1868  the  law  school  was  abandoned,  but  on  the  accession  of  Presi- 
dent Battle,  in  1876,  it  was  re-opened  with  the  Hon.  William  H.  Battle, 
LL.  D.,  as  professor.  In  1831  the  Hon.  John  Mannmg  became  the  head 
of  this  department,  which  position  he  has  occupied  continuously  since. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  students  in  this  department  has 
averaged  about  twenty-five. 

Besides  the  University  Law  School  there  is  only  one  other  regularly 
organized  law  school  in  the  State,  the  Dick  and  Dillard  Law  School, 
at  Oreensborough,  an  excellent  institution. 
17037— No.  2 6 
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THE  CIVIL  WAIfc 

The  War  fell  upon  the  University  like  a  thunderbolt  Prosperity  was 
shattered  and  discordant  elements  introduced  which  were  not  harmo- 
nized until  years  after  the  close  of  that  eventful  struggle.  The  War  and 
the  days  of  reconstruction  are  the  period  of  the  University's  distress  and 
humiliation,  and  they  constitute  the  only  dark  picture  in  its  history. 

After  North  Carolina  passed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and  war  had 
been  declared,  both  students  and  professors  were  eager  for  the  conflict. 
Seven  members  of  the  faculty  and  nearly  all  the  students  joined  the 
army.  They  were  inspired  by  patriotic  motives,  for  they  believeiJ  they 
were  fisrhting  for  liberty  and  home.  But  in  all  the  excitement  incident 
to  the  struggle  President  Swain  was  calm  and  remained  faithful  to  the 
institution  over  which  he  had  been  called  to  preside.  His  efforts  were 
mainly  directed  to  keep  the  University  open,  and  it  was  his  boast  that 
during  the  four  years  of  war  the  college  bell  never  failed  in  its  daily 
calls,  and  the  institution  was  maintained  in  full  working  order.  In 
doing  this  he  was  fiercely  assailed  by  many  who  urged  that  college 
walls  should  not  prove  a  protection  to  those  whose  fortune  it  was  to  be 
favored  by  wealth  and  influence.  But  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  of 
purpose,  he  did  not  waver  in  the  course  adopted. 

Senator  Vance,  in  the  address  before  referred  to,  said :  "  Governor 
Swain  appealed  to  the  Confederate  government  more  than  once  to  pro- 
vent  the  handful  of  college  boys  left  from  being  drafted.  President 
Davis  himself  seconded  these  efforts  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  War^ de- 
claring that  Hhe  seed  corn  should  not  be  ground  up.'  But  as  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  country  increased,  this  wisdom  was  lost  sight  of,  the 
collegians' were  again  and  again  called  upon,  till  at  the  time  of  Lee's 
surrender  there  were  but  about  a  dozen  here  still  keeping  up  the  name 
and  forms  of  a  college.  But  even  while 'the  village  and  the  University 
were  occupied  by  4,000  Michigan  cavalry,  the  old  bell  was  rung  daily, 
prayers  were  held,  and  the  University  was  kept  going." 

A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Federal  cavalry,  under  Gen  oral  S.  D.  Atkins,  took  possession  of 
Chapel  Hill,  April  17,  18G5.  General  Sherman,  in  consequence  of  a 
visit  from  President  Swain,  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  surren- 
der the  city  of  Ealeigh,  had  ordered  that  the  University  should  be  pro- 
tected from  pillage  and  destruction,  which  was  done  very  effectually. 

General  Atkins,  while  visiting  President  Swain  on  official  business, 
accidentally  saw  his  daughter ;  he  afterwards  sought  her  acquaintance, 
addressed  her,  and  was  accepted.  During  the  summer  her  father  vis- 
ited General  Atkihs-s  home  in  Illinois  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  his 
character  and  social  standing.  Her  father's  permission  having  been 
secured,  Eleanor  Hope  Swain,  against  the  protest  of  friends,  married 
the  Union  General  in  August,  1865,    They  now  reside  in  Freeport,  III, 
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Mrs.  Atkins  is  the  only  living  child  of  President  Swain.  No  male  rep- 
resentative of  the  family  survives. 

President  Swain  had  never  entertained  extreme  views  in  regard  to 
<<  State  rights,'^  and  did  not  permit  himself  to  become  embittered  against 
the  North  during  the  War.  Mrs.  0.  P.  Spencer^  a  neighbor  and  familiar 
acquaintance  of  President  Swain,  in  her  Pen  and  Ink  Sketches  of  the 
University,  says :  ^'  Governor  Swain  believed  this  marriage  was  but  the 
first  of  many  others  like  it  to  take  place  all  over  the  South ;  that  our 
peace  was  to  flow  like  a  river,  and  that  North  and  South  were  coming 
together  at  once  to  be  more  firmly  united  than  ever.  He  was  a  saga- 
cious man  and  accustomed  to  calculate  possibilities  very  closely  and 
accurately,  but  he  did  not  once  dream  of  the  party  issues  that  were  to 
spring  up  and  divide  the  country  even  more  eflfectually  than  the  War, 
nor  of  the  bitterness  that  was  to  be  engendered  and  revived." 

This  marriage  provoked  much  adverse  criticism  throughout  the  State. 
President  Swain's  course  was  censured  by  many,  some  being  alienated 
from  the  University  on  account  of  it ;  but  now  that  prejudice  has  yielded 
to  reason,  his  wisdom  in  this  matter  is  admitted.  Had  all  been  as  char- 
itable as  he  was,  the  wounds  of  th6  War  would  soon  have  been  healed. 

LAST  YEABS  OF  SWAIN'S  ADMINISTEATION. 

Now  that  the  War  was  over,  it  was  hoped  that  the  University  would 
rise  to  its  former  prosperity.  But  it  seemed  that  President  Swain  had 
lost  his  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  State,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  institution  suffered.  His  liberal  policy  had  pleased  neither 
of  the  then  existing  political  factions.  The  leaders  of  the  Bepublican 
party  looked  upon  him  with  suspicion,  and  regarded  the  University  as 
'^  a  hot-bed  of  treason."  He  had  displeased  many  prominent  and  influ- 
ential friends  of  the  institution  by  his  willingness  to  accept  the  results 
of  the  War  and  banish  all  sectional  strife.  Many  clamored  for  his  re- 
moval. His  resignation  was  tendered  in  1867,  but  was  not  accepted, 
the  reason  probably  being  that  the  trustees  were  aware  that  they  were 
soon  to  be  succeeded  by  a  new.  board  of  trustees,  and  they  wished  to 
throw  the  responsibility  of  the  reorganization  of  the  University  upon 
them. 

In  1868  the  State  passed  under  the  new  Constitution.  There  was  an 
entire  change  in  the  State  government.  The  University  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  new  board  of  trustees,  and  one  of  their  first  official  acts 
was  to  dismiss  the  president  and  Faculty,  that  they  might  remodel  it  on 
a  parti3an  basis. 

President  Swain  did  not  long  survive  this  dark  hour  of  the  Univer- 
sity. On  August  11, 1868,  while  out  driving  with  a  friend  near  Chapel 
Hill,  he  was  thrown  from  the  buggy  and  painfully  injured.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  his  injuries  August  27,  following  the  accident.  He 
was  buried  in  Oakwood  Cemetery,  near  Raleigh. 
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President  Swain  was  an  earnest  Christian  and  an  honored  member 
of  the  Presbyterian  Gharch.  Senator  Vance,  in  referring  to  his  Chris- 
tian character,  says:  ^^  He  was  a  praying  man,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
be  known  as  snch.  He  first  introduced  the  practice  of  opening  the  regu- 
lar meetings  of  the  faculty  with  prayer."  Truly  has  it  been  said  that 
^^  the  soil  of  our  State  holds  the  dust  ot  no  son  who  loved  her  more  or 
served  her  better." 

RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  first  acts  of  the  board  of  trustees,  which  had  been  appointed 
upon  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1868,  were  unconstitutional 
and  condemned  by  the  best  citizens  of  the  State. 

They  ordered  the  University  to  be  closed,  declared  all  the  chairs 
vacant,  and  all  the  professorships  abolished.  The  Constitution  of  the 
State  provides  that  the  University  shall  be  perpetuated  and  maintained, 
and  the  charter  of  the  institution  expressly  states  that  the  members  of 
the  Faculty  shall  not  be  dismissed  unless  certain  specified  charges  shall 
be  proved. 

The  larger  part  of  the  endowment  was  unwisely  invested  and  lost,  and 
I)olitical  bias  was  manifested  in  all  that  was  done. 

Upon  the  re-opening  of  the  University  in  1869,  the  friends  of  the  insti- 
tution were  dissatisfied  to  find  that  the  late  distinguished  president  and 
his  able  coadjutors  had  been  succeeded  by  new  and  untried  men. 

In  referring  to  President  Swain  and  this  period  of  the  history  of  the 
University,  Mr.  Paul  C.  Cameron,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association, 
in  an  address  before  that  body  in  1881,  said : 

'^  The  shadows  of  a  dark  night  were  falling  round  him  and  his  col- 
leagues and  the  object  of  his  care.  A  special  Providence  seemed  watch- 
ful to  save  these  old  servants  of  our  State  University  from  the  humili- 
ation of  a  painful  exile  from  homes,  labors,  honors,  offices,  and  altars. 
Professor  Mitchell  had  fallen  on  rest  in  the  deep  and  dark  chambers  of 
the  Black  Mountain.  Professor  Phillips  had  lain  down  with  his  harness 
on,  upon  the  rostrum  of  the  chapel,  for  his  long  sleep  whilst  the  students 
were  assembling  for  morning  prayer.  President  Swain,  in  visiting  a 
small  farm  in  preparation  for  the  comfort  of  his  small  family  of  old 
servants,  is  by  an  accident  fatally  injured }  lingering  a  few  days  his 
useful  life  and  well-rounded  labors  are  closed  in  charity  and  kindness 
to  all,  but  with  anxious  fears  for  the  future  of  an  institution  that  he  had 
loved  so  long  and  served  so  well.  He  knew  that  new  and  unknown 
men  would  soon  be  placed  in  charge.  Pleasant  is  the  memory  of  such 
a  man  to  the  good  people  of  North  Carolina,  and  they  silently  rebuked 
the  punishment  of  a  man  without  a  crime,  and  a  Faculty  without  a  stain, 
and  in  fortitude  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and  passed  their  sons  to 
the  care  of  the  undisturbed  institutions  of  learning  of  our  sister  State  of 
Virginia," 
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THE  FOURTH  PRESIDENT,  REV.  SOLOMON  POOL,  D.  D. 

Bev.  Solomon  Pool,  D.  D.,  became  president  in  1869.  Doabtless  he 
had  the  interest  of  the  University  at  heart  in  accepting  the  position, 
bat  time  has  proved  that  it  was  unfortunate  for  him  and  for  the  institu- 
tion that  he  did  so.  In  becoming  a  member  of  the  Bepublican  party 
at  the  time  he  did  and  under  the  then  existing  circumstances,  be  ren- 
dered himself  unpopular  with  some  of  the  best  and  most  influential  peo- 
ple in  the  State— the  former  friends  and  supporters  of  the  University. 
The  board  of  trustees,  of  which  Dr.  Pool  was  a  member,  was  regarded 
with  disfavor,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  its  choice  did  not  add  to  his  rep- 
utation. 

Without  reputation  for  broad  scholarship  or  administrative  ability, 
without  influential  friends  outside  his  own  party,  without  any  claim 
upon  the  people  of  the  State,  he  accepted  the  presidency  of  one  of  the 
leading  institutions  in  the  Union.  Even  though  his  best  efforts  were  put 
forth  in  its  behalf,  yet  that  his  administration  was  a  comparative  fail- 
ure is  no  surprise.  It  is  due  Dr.  Pool  to  add  that  he  was  the  best  man 
of  his  party  in  the  State  for  the  position,  and  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  almost,  if  not  quite  impossible,  for  any  Bepublican  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  management  of  the  University. 

Daring  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Pool  the  attendance  at  any  time  was 
not  more  than  seventy-flve,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  coming 
from  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  institution  and  none  from  with- 
out the  State.  The  faculty  numbered  flve;  all  were  Bepublicans,  and 
two  of  them  were  Northern  men  who  had  previously  been  connected 
with  institutions  for  the  education  of  colored  people.  This,  in  a  measure, 
accounts  for  the  small  attendance.  The  writer  is  glad  to  add  that  the 
day  has  now  come  when  no  man  is  ostracized  in  North  Carolina  on  ac- 
count of  political  convictions,  and  that  some  of  the  most  prominent 
physicians  and  one  of  the  ablest  divines  in  the  State  are  professors  in 
Shaw  University,  an  institution  in  Baleigh  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  negro  in  medicine,  law,  divinity,  and  letters,  and  no  right-thinking 
man  condemns  them  for  their  course. 

After  1870  all  exercises  were  discontinued  until  the  reorganization  in 
1875.  Dr.  Pool  continued  as  nominal  president  in  charge  of  the  Uni- 
versity property  until  the  reopening. 

Dr.  Pool  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He 
is  a  native  of  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.  In  1849,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, he  entered  the  University,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1853.  In 
December,  1853,  he  was  elected  tutor  of  mathematics  in  his  alma  mater^ 
and  in  1860  he  was  promoted  to  the  adjunct  professorship  of  pure 
mathematics,  which  position  he  held  until  1866,  when  he  accepted  a 
Government  position  in  the  revenue  service.  He  was  president  of  the 
University  from  1869  to  1875.  After  his  connection  with  that  institu- 
tion was  severed,  he  was  for  a  short  time  principal  of  a  school  in  Cary, 
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bat  he  now  devotes  all  his  time  to  the  ministry.    He  is  considered  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  divines  inlhe  State. 

THS  RSOPSNINa. 

In  1875y  the  titistees  being  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  Constitutional  amendment  of  that  year,  the  University  was 
re-opened  with  a  corps  of  seven  professors,  the  Bev.  Charles  Phillips, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  mathematics,  being  made  chairman  of  the 
Faculty. 

Dr.  Phillips  is  a  native  of  Harlem,  N.  Y.  His  father,  James  Phillips, 
came  to  this  country  from  England,  and  from  1826  to  his  death  in  1867, 
was  professor  of  mathematics  at  Chapel  Hill.  He  was  graduated  at  the 
University  in  18il,  and  after  studying  a  year  at  Princeton,  became  tutor 
of  mathematics  at  his  alma  mater  in  1844 ;  was  promoted  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  civil  engineering  in  1853,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  mathematics.  After  the  dispersion  of 
the  Faculty  of  the  University,  he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in 
Davidson  College  in  1869,  where  he  remained  till  his  recall  to  Chapel 
Hill  in  1875.  In  1879,  owing  to  bad  health  he  gave  up  active  work  and 
was  made  professor  emeritus  in  his  department.  He  has  written  much 
for  the  religious  and  secular  press,  and  published  a  Manual  of  Trig- 
onometry for  use  at  the  University. 

The  requirements  for  admission  were  made  essentially  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  the  administration  of  President  Swain.  Three  courses  of 
study  were  provided :  the  classical,  requiring  four  years  for  its  comple- 
tion, and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts ;  the  scientific,  re- 
quiring three  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
the  agricultural,  requiring  three  years,  and  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  session  of  1875-76  sixty-nine  students  were  enrolled. 

THE  FIFTH  PEESIDENT,  KEMP  PLUMMEB  BATTLE,  LL.  D. 

In  1876  the  Hon.  Kemp  P.  Battle  was  elected  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  held  the  position  continuously  since.  He  is  a  son  of 
the  late  Judge  William  H.  Battle,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Korth  Carolina,  and  author  of  a  digest  of  the  laws  of  the  State. 
President  Battle  was  born  December  19, 1831.  He  was  graduated  at 
the  University  in  1849,  being  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  for  four 
years  was  tutor  of  mathematics  in  that  institution.  In  1854  he  began 
the  practice  of  law  and  made  rapid  advancement  in  his  profession.  He 
was  a  Whig  delegate  to  the  secession  convention  of  1861,  and  was  State 
treasurer  from  1866  to  1868.  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency he  was  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Baleigh. 

AX  the  beginning  of  his  administration  the  Faculty  was  increased,  the 
courses  enlarged,  and  the  standard  of  instruction  raised.    The  course 
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leading  to  the  degreeof  Bachelor  of  Agriculture  was  done  away  with,  and 
a  philosophical  course,  differing  from  the  classical  in  that  only  one  an- 
cient language  is  required,  more  attention  being  devoted  to  the  scien- 
tific studies,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy,  was  added. 
All  the  undergraduate  courses  were  made  co-ordinate,  each  requiring 
four  years  for  completion.  Post-graduate  instruction  leading  to  the 
master's  degree  (A.  ML,  Ph.  M.,  and  M.  S.)  and  the  doctor's  degree  (Ph. 
D.)  was  provided.  For  the  master's  degree  the  candidate  must  take 
post-graduate  study  for  one  year  in  three  subjects,  submit  a  suitable 
thesis  and  pass  satisfactory  examinations.  For  the  doctor's  degree, 
'two  of  the  subjects  of  the  post-graduate  work  of  the  first  year  must  be 
continued  for  another  session,  the  candidate  then  submitting  a  thesis 
and  passing  examinations. 

The  University  as  now  constituted  embraces  the  following  depart- 
ments :  The  Literary  Department,  the  Scientific  Department,  the  School 
of  Normal  Instruction,  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts, 
and  the  School  of  Law. 

Under  the  administration  of  President  Battle  its  growth  has  been 
marked.  Since  1876  the  annual  enrolment  of  students  has  averaged 
about  175.    The  academic  staff  now  numbers  17. 

Beginning  with  the  Swain  administration  the  salaries  have  been  as 
follows : 

In  1836  the  president  received  $2,000  per  annum  and  residence ;  the 
professors  each  $1,240  and  residence.  In  1860  the  president's  salary 
had  been  increased  to  $2,500,  and  the  professors'  to  $1,700.  The  former 
now  (1887)  receives  $2,500  and  the  latter  $2,000  per  year  and  residences. 

^  PRESENT  REQUIREMENTS  AND  COURSES. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  University  are  as  follows : 

In  Latin, — CsDsar's  Gallic  V^ar  (5  books),  VirgiPs  ^neicl  (5  books),  Cicero's  Orations 
(4).  Equivalent  amounts  from  other  authors  are  accepted.  A  thoroagh  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  of  declension  and  conjugation  and  the  general  principles  of  con- 
struction is  absolutely  essential.  In  Greek. — Xenophon*s  Anabasis  (3  books),  simple 
exercises  in  translating  English  into  Greek,  Greek  Grammar  (Goodwin  or  Hadley- Allen), 
a  good  knowledge  of  which  is  required.  In  Mathematics, — Arithmetic,  and  Algebra  to 
quadratic  equations.  In  English, — English  Grammar  (Whitney,  Bain),  Introduction 
to  Rhetoric  and  Composition  (Chittenden  and  D.  J.  Hill,  or  Reed  and  Kellogg),  Out- 
lines of  English  and  American  History  and  Literature  (Freeman,  Gilman). 

Applicants  wishing  to  pursue  the  classical  coarse  are  examined  in  all 
the  above  studies,  and  ia  addition  are  required  to  exhibit  a  general  ac- 
quaintance with  ancient  history,  geography,  and  mythology.  Slight 
deficiencies  in  the  amount  of  reading  required  in  Latin  and  Greek  are 
allowed  to  be  made  up  by  private  study  during  the  first  session,  if  the 
rest  of  the  examination  is  satisfactory.  Those  desiring  to  take  the 
philosophical  course  are  examined  in  Latin  or  Greek,  according  to  se- 
lection made,  mathematics  and  English.    For  the  scientific  coarse  the 
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applicants  are  examined  in  Mathematics  and  English.  Optional  stu- 
dents are  examined  in  sncb  of  the  above  as  relate  to  the  studies  they 
select  For  admission  into  advanced  classes,  applicants  are  examined 
in  the  studies  completed  by  the  classes  they  wish  to  join. 

The  following  undergraduate  courses  of  study  are  provided.  The 
figures  in  parentheses  denote  the  number  of  recitations  or  lectures  per 
week: 

1.  Clawieal  courBe,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 

Firat  year.— First  term :  Algebra  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4),  English  (2),  History  (1), 
Hygiene  (six  lectures).  Practical  Morals  (six  lectures).  Second  term :  Geom- 
etry  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4),  English  (2).  History  (1). 

Second  year, — First  term :  Trigonometry  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4),  Chemistry  (3), 
English  (1).  Second  term  :  Analytical  G^metry  (4),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4), 
Chemistry  (3),  English  (1). 

Third  year, — First  term :  Physios  (4),  Logic  (2),  English  (1),  Elective  (9),  of 
which  at  least  (3)  must  be  devoted  to  a  modern  or  classic  language.  Second 
term :  Physics  (4),  Logic  and  Psychology  (2),  English  (1),  Elective  (9),  sub- 
ject to  same  condition  as  in  first  term. 

Fourth  year, — ^First  term :  Political  Economy  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays 
and  Orations  (1),  Psychology  and  Moral  Philosophy  (2),  Elective  (6),  subject 
to  sama  condition  as  in  third  year.  Second  texn :  Coustitutional  and  Inter- 
national Law  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays  and  Orations  (1),  Moral 
Philosophy  (2),  Elective  (6),  subject  to  same  condition  as  in  third  year. 

Elective  studies:  History  (3),  French  (3),  German  (3),  Latin  (4),  Greek  (4), 
Anglo-Saxon  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis 
(3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  and  Assaying  (3),  Physiology,  Zoology, 
and  Botany  (3),  Economic  Entomology  (3),  Advanced  Botany  (3),  Surveying 
and  Engineering  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Practical  Horticulture  (2),  Biological 
Laboratory  (2),  Astronomy  (1|),  Theoretical  Mechanics  (U),  Geology  (1|), 
Miner»logy(li),  Metallurgy  (H),  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  (2),  Physics  (2). 

2.  Philosophical  coursCf  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy : 

First  year. — ^First  term  :  Algebra.(4),  Latin  or  Greek  (4),  German  or  French  (3); 
English  (2),  History  (I),  Physiography  (1),  Hygiene  (six  lectures),  Practical 
Morals  (six  lectures).  Second  term:  Geometry  (4),  Latin  or  Greek  (4),  Ger- 
mander French  (3),  English  (2),  History  (1),  Physiography  (1). 

Second  year, — First  term :  Trigonometry  (4),  Latin  or  Greek  (4),  German  or  French 
(3),  Chemistry  (3),  English  (1).  Second  term:  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  Latin 
or  Greek  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  English  (1). 

Third  year,—Fmt  term :  Physics  (4),  Physiology  (3),  Logic  (2),  English  (1),  Elect- 
ive (6).  Second  term :  Physics  (4),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3),  Logic  and  Psy- 
chology (2),  English  (1),  Elective  (6). 

Fourth  year, — ^First  term :  Political  Economy  (3)^  English  Literature  (3),  Essays 
and  Orations  (I),  Astronomy  (3),  Psychology  (2),  Elective  (3).  Second  term : 
Coustitutional  and  International  Law  (3),  English  Literature  (3),  Essays  and 
Orations  (I),  Geology  (3),  Moral  Philosophy  (2),  Elective  (3). 

Elective  studios:  Studies  to  fill  out  the  hours  marked  Elective  in  the  above  course 
may  be  chosen  from  either  or  both  of  the  lists  of  Elective  Studies  given  under 
the  Classical  Course  and  Scientific  Course. 

3.  Scieniifio  course f  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science : 

First  year, — First  term:  Algebra  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4),  English 
(2),  flistory  (1),  Entomology  (I),  Physiography  (1),  Physiology  (3),  Hy- 
giene (six  lectures),  Practical  Morals  (six  lectures).  Second  term :  Geom- 
etry (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4),  English  (2),  History  (1),  Ento- 
mology (1),  Physiography  (1),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3). 
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3.  Scientific  courw — Contioned. 

Second  year, — ^Fintterm :  Trigonometry  (4),  German  or  French  (3),  or  Latin  (4), 
EngliBh  (l)y  Chemistry  (3), .  Qaalitatiye  Chemioal  Analysis  (3),  Biological 
Laboratory  (3).  Second  term  :  Analytical  Geometry  (4),  German  or  French 
(3)y  or  Latin  (4),  English  (1),  Chemistry  (3),  QaalitatlTC  Chemical  Analy- 
sis (3),  Biological  Laboratory  (2). 

TAIrd  year.— First  term :  Physics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  English  (l).  Elective  (8). 
Second  term:  Physics  (4),  Geology  (3),  English  (1),  Elective  (8). 

Fourikytar, — First  term:  Astronomy  (  3),  Elective  (12),  (of  which  (6)  mnst  be 
devoted  to  Science).  Second  term :  Elective  (15),  (of  which  (6)  mast  be 
devoted  to  Science).  * 

Elective  studies :  Advanced  Botany  (3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  and 
Assaying  (3),  Surveying  and  l^rafting  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  History  (3),  Psychology  and  Moral  Philoso- 
phy (2),  English  Literature  (3),  Political  Economy,  Constitutional'and  In- 
ternational Law  (3),  French  or  German  (3),  Economic  Entomology  (2),  Prac- 
tical Horticulture  (2),  Agricultural  Chemistry  (1}),  Metallurgy  (1^),  Me- 
chanics (U),  Pratical  Geology  (3),  Essays  and  Orations  (1),  Physits  (2),  Logic 
and  Psychology  (2),'  Industrial  Chemistry  (3). 

In  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte  the  following 
courses  are  given: 

1.  Agriculture,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a  certificate  of  pro- 

ficiency in  Agriculture : 
Fir^i  and  second  years.— The  same  studies  are  required  as  in  the  corresponding 

years  of  the  Scientific  Course. 
Third  year, — First  term:  Mechanics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry 

(3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Entomology  (2).    Second  term :  Physics  (4), 

Geology  (3),  Industrial  Chemistry  (3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Entomology 

.     (2). 
Fourth  year, — First  term :  Land  Surveying  (3),  Astronomy  (3),  Domestic  Animals 
(3),  Horticulture  (2),  Elective  (4).    Second  term:  Agricultural  Chemistry 
(3),  Horticulture  (2),  Elective  (10). 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  two  years'  conrse  has  been  arranged  for 
those  who  wish  to  give  special  attention  to  agriculture  and  who  can  not 
remain  four  years.  This  course  leads  to  no  degree.  The  studies  are  as 
follows: 

Firtt  year.— First  term :  Algehra  (4),  Physiolo^  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  Qualitative 
Laboratory  Practice  (3),  English  (2),  Entomology  (1),  Hygiene  (six  lectures). 
Second  term :  Geometry  (4),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3),  Chemistry  (3),  Quali- 
tative Laboratory  Practice  (3),  English  (2),  Entomology  (1). 

Second  year, — First  term :  Mechanics  (4),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  (2), 
Principles  of  Horticulture  (2),  Business  Law  (1).  Second  term :  Agricultural 
Chemistry  (3),  Geology  (3),  Agricultural  Botany  (3),  Feeding  and  Breeding 
of  Domestic  Animals  (3),  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  (2),  Practical  Hor- 
ticulture (2). 

2.  Civil  Engineering  and  Miningf  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  with  a 

certificate  in  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining : 

First  and  second  years, — The  same  studies  are  required  as  in  the  corresponding 

,     years  of  the  Scientific  Course. 

T^trd year.— First  term:  Physics  (4),  Mineralogy  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Surveying 
and  Drafting  (3).  Second  term :  Physics  (4),  Geology  (3),  Calculus  (4),  Sur- 
veying and  Drafting  (3). 
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2.  Civil  Engineering  and  Mining— Contmned. 

Fourth  year,  ^yimtteTm:  Engineering  (3),  Mining  and  Assaying  (3),  Qaantita- 

tlve  Chemical  Analysis  (3),  Practical  Geology  (3),  Astronomy  (3).    Second 

term :  Engineering  (3),  Metallurgy  (3),  Quantitative  Chemical  Analysis  (3), 

Theoretical  Mechanics  (3),  Elective  (3). 

The  Normal  Department  has  been  established  in  accordance  with  the 
State  CoDstitiition,  and  by  a  recent  act  of  the  General  Assembly  yonng 
men  preparing  to  teach  are  given  free  taition  on  the  condition  that 
they  pledge  themselves  to  teach  at  least  one  year  after  leaving  the 
University.  The  special  object  of  this  department  is  to  prepare  teach- 
ers for  the  public  schools. 

A  two  years'  Normal  Course  is  provided: 

First  year.—Fint  term  :  English  (2),  Algebra  (3),  Physiology  (3),  History  of  North 
Carolina  (2),  Commercial  Arithmetic  (1),  Reviews  and  Methods  of  Teaching  (5). 
Second  term :  English  (2),  Algebra  (3),  Zoology  and  Botany  (3),  History  of  United 
States  (2),  Book-keeping  (I),  School  Economy  (4). 

Second  year, — First  term:  English  (1),  Algebra  (4),  P4iysical  Geography  (1),  El- 
ocution (2),  Chemistry  (3),  or  Physics  or  Latin  (4),  Graded  Schools  (3),  Seminary  (1). 
Second  term :  English  (1),  Physical  Geography  (1),  Geometry  (4),  Chemistry  (3), 
or  Physics  or  Latin  (4),  Methods  of  Culture  (2),  History  of  Education  (3),  Sem- 
inary (I). 

This  course  leads  to  no  degree,  bat  upon  passing  approved  examina- 
tious  in  the  studies  above  enamerated«  a  certificate  of  proficiency  is 
awarded. 

In  the  School  of  Law  the  plan  of  studies  comprises  (A)  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina,  and  (B)  an  addi- 
tional course  for  those  desiring  to  compete  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Science.    The  following  works  are  used  as  text-books : 

(A)  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  Washburn  on  Real  Property,  Schouler  on  Execa- 
torsi  Stephen  on  Pleading,  Chttty's  Pleading,  Adams'  Doctrine  of  Equity,  Ist  Greeu- 
leaf  on  Evidence,  Smith  on  Contracts,  Addison  or  Bigelow  on  Torts,  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  of  North  Carolina,  Code  of  North  Carolina,  particularly  the 
Code  of  Civil  Procedure.  (B)  Parsons  on  Contracts,  Pierce  on  American  Railroad 
Law,  Angela  ^  Ames  on  Corporations,  Willard's  Equity  Jurisprudence,  Cooley's  Con- 
stitutional Limitations,  Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  and  Best's  Principles  of  Evidence. 

In  addition  to  the  above,*post-graduate  courses  are  provided,  open  to 
students  of  any  institution  who  have  taken  their  baccalaureate  degree, 
free  of  tuition.  Applicants  for  a  Master's  degree  must  have  completed 
tlie  course  leading  to  the  corresponding  Bachelor's  degree.  In  all  cases 
the  instructors  must  be  satisfied  that  the  student  is  prepared  to  follow 
the  course  selected. 

1.  Clateical  Course^  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts :  Three  studies,  pursued 
for  one  year,  to  he  selected  from  the  foUowing  groups,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion that  one  study  must,  and  two  may,  be  selected  from  group  1,  but  not 
more  than  one  from  any  other  group : 

1.  Latin,  Greek. 

2.  German,  French,  English. 

3.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 

4.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Metallurgy,  Natural  History. 

5.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy. 
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2.  Philosophical  Course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Philosophy  :  Three  stadies, 

parsued  for  one  year,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  groups,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  in  Classical  Course. 

1.  Latin ,  Greek,  German,  French,  English. 

2.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 
.    3.  Chemistry,  Geology,  Metallurgy,  Natural  History. 

4.  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy. 

3.  Scieniifie  Course^  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science :  Three  studies,  pur- 

sued for  one  year,  to  be  selected  from  the  following  groups,  subject  to  the 
same  condition  as  in  Classical  Course. 

1.  Chemistry,  Geology,   Metallurgy,  Natural  History,  Mathematics, 

Natural  Philosophy. 

2.  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  English. 

3.  Political  Science,  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  History. 

4.  The  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  requiring  two  years :  For 

the  first  year  the  candidate  may  select  any  one  of  the  courses  offered  for  a 
Master's  degree  (A.  M.,  Pu.  M.,  M.  S.).  The  second  year  is  devoted  to  a  more 
extensive  study  of  two  of  the  subjects  pursued  in  the  first  year. 

EQUIPMENT  FOE  TEACHING. 

The  Faculty  inclades  seventeen  teachers :  there  are  eighteen  lecture  and 
recitation  rooms;  six  laboratories  and  maseums  for  daily  scientific  work; 
a  large  general  maseum;  a  select  library  of  2'5,000  volumes;  a  reading- 
room,  which  is  provided  with  about  100  leading  periodicals,  and  a  fine 
supply  of  maps  and  illustrative  apparatus.  The  library  building  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  up,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  that  of  any  univer- 
sity of  this  country.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  regular  librarian,  and  the  books 
are  well  catalogued  and  arranged. 

SCHOLARSHIP  AND  LOAN  FUNDS. 

The  B,  F.  Moore  Scholarships. — ^This  fund,  now  amounting  to  $6,000 
in  North  Oarolina  4  per  cent,  bonds,  was  established  in  1878.  The  in- 
terest is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  tuition  of  those  students  to  whom 
the  Moore  scholarships  may  be  awarded. 

The  Deems  Fund. — This  fund  was  instituted  in  1878,  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Deems,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  New  York,  as  a 
memorial  of  his  son,  Lieutenant  Theodore  Disosway  Deems,  who  was 
born  at  Chapel  Hill  while  his  father  was  in  the  Faculty  of  the  University. 
In  1881  it  was  greatly  enlarged  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  William 
H.  Vanderbilt. 

The  object  of  this  fund  is  to  assist  needy  students  by  loans.  The  loans 
are  made  at  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to 
make  the  payment  easy.    The  fund  now  amounts  to  $13,600. 

The  Francis  Jones  Smith  Fund. — The  late  Miss  Mary  Euffin  Smith,  of 
Orange  County,  left  a  valuable  tract  of  1,440  acres  of  land  in  Chatham 
County,  known  as  the  Jones  Grove  Tract,  the  income  of  which,  or  of 
the  proceeds  if  sold,  is  used  for  the  education  of  such  students  as  the 
Faculty  may  designate. 
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It  is  estimated  that  this  land,  at  present  prices,  would  sell  for  at  least 
913,000,  bat  as  real  estate  in  this  part  of  l^orth  Carolina  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing in  value,  it  is  expected  that  more  than  that  amount  will  ulti- 
mately be  realized  for  it. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

The  University  is,  by  the  State  Constitution,  intrusted  to  the  General 
Assembly.  ''Its  government  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  eighty 
trustees,  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  General  Assembly.  Of  these  one- 
fourth  go  out  of  office  and  their  places  are  filled  every  two  years.  Al- 
though not  so  required  by  law,  in  practice  they  are  distributed  among 
Congressional  districts.  The  board  meets  regularly  twice  a  year — in 
the  winter  at  Baleigh,  on  a  day  selected  by  the  chairman,  and  in  the 
summer  at  Chapel  Hill,  during  Commencement  week.  The  former  is 
called  the  annual  meeting.  The  Governor  is  ex-officio  chairman  of  the 
board.  Ten  constitute  a  quorum.  During  the  recess  of  the  board  an 
executive  committee  of  seven  trustees,  elected  at  the  annual  meeting, 
exercises  all  the  powers  of  the  board  of  trustees,  except  those  specially 
reserved."    (University  Catalogue,  1886-37,  p.  9.) 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

A  prominent  feature  of  Southern  colleges  is  their  literary  societies. 
The  exercises  consist  of  debate,*  declamation,  and  comi>osition.  Social, 
economic!  political,  and  historical  questions  are  discussed.  Parliament- 
ary order  is  strictly  enforced,  and  thus  the  young  collegian  becomes 
familiar  with  the  management  of  deliberative  bodies.  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  honors  and  offices,  ^'  society  politics,"  as  it  is  termed,  comes  into 
play.  Parties  are  organized,  and  their  management  is,  in  many  respects, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  political  parties  with  which  the  students  are  likely 
to  become  connected  after  leaving  college.  It  is  often  the  case  that  the 
student  finds  his  society  the  strongest  tie  to  the  institution,  and  many 
think  the  training  there  received  for  practical  life  equal  to  that  given 
in  the  lecture-ro6m. 

The  literary  societies  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  Dia- 
lectic and  the  Philanthropic,  are  noted  throughout  the  South.  Their 
members  have  filled  the  highest  positions  of  trust  and  honor  that  the 
State  and  nation  can  confer.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  English  at  the  University,  for  the  following 
information  concerning  them. 

The  Dialectic  Society  was  founded  June  3, 1795,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  present  has  had  about  2,700  members,  some  1,100  having  been  gi*ad- 
uated  by  the  University. 

The  society  color  is  blue,  and  its  motto  is  "  Love  of  Virtue  and  Sci- 
ence." The  hall  is  handsomely  furnished.  Portraits  in  oil  of  the  fol- 
lowing distinguished  members  adorn  the  walls :  James  K.  Polk,  Wil- 
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liam  A.  Graham,  David  L.  Swain,  Thomas  Baffin,  Abram  Bencher,  J. 
Motley  Morehead,  Charles  Manly,  Willie  P.  Mangum,  Thomas  L.  Cling- 
man,  Doncan  Cameron,  James  Mebane,  ^d  Paul  C.  Cameron.  There 
are  also  portraits  of  William  Bichardson  Davie,  Governor  and  minister 
to  France,  who,  as  grand  master  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  Kortb 
Carolina  in  1793,  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  first  University  building; 
George  Edmund  Badger,  United  States  Senator  and  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  other  noted  l^orth  Carolinians,  who  were  honorary  members 
of  this  society. 

The  Philanthropio  Society  was  founded  August  1, 1795,  under  the  name 
of  "  Concord  Society.''  It  received  its  present  name  August  29, 1796. 
Of  its  2,141  members'818  were  graduated  at  the  University. 

The  society  color  is  white,  and  its  motto  is  "  Virtue,  Liberty,  and 
Science."  Its  hall  is  furnished  similarly  to  that  of  the  Dialectic.  The 
hall  contains  oil  portraits  of  the  following  members:  William  B.  King, 
John  Branch,  John  Y.  Mason,  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  William- Miller, 
James  C.  Dobbin,  John  Heritage  Bryan,  Bartholomew  Figures  Moore, 
Thomas  C.  Manning,  James  Grant,  B.  B.  Bridges,  Bryan  Grimes,  Wil- 
liam L.  Saunders,  Jacob  Thompson,  Joseph  John  Daniel,  J.  Johnston 
Pettigrew,  and  Bichard  Spaight  Donnell.  In  addition  to  the  above 
there  are  portraits  of  the  following  honorary  members :  Joseph  Cald- 
well, Elisha  Mitchell,  and  William  Gaston,  at  one  time  associate  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  North  Carolina,  the  first  Boman  Catholic  to 
hold  office  in  the  State. 

As  a  rule  the  students  from  the  western  part  of  the  State  join  the 
Dialectic  Society,  and  those  from  the  eastern  section  the  Philanthropic 
Society.    Members  of  the  two  societies  room  in  different  buildings. 

The  North  Carolina  University  Magazine  is  published  under  the  au- 
spices of  these  societies. 

GBEEK  LETTEB  FBATEBNITIES. 

Greek  letter  fraternities  have  existed  at  the  University  since  1850. 
Before  the  War  they  were  known  to  exist  and  were  recognized  by  the 
Faculty.  When  the  University  was  reorganized  in  1875  nothing  was 
said  of  them,  but  in  January,  1885,  they  were  formally  recognized  by 
the  trustees. 

The  following  list  includes  all  the  fraternities  that  have  existed  or  now 
exist  at  the  University : 

JKE,  B  chapter,  1850-1861.    Be-organized  1887. 
#r^,  E  chapter,  1851-1861.    Not  le-organized. 
^^iS,  H  chapter,  1852-1861.    Be-organized  1885. 
^W,S  chapter,  1854-1863.    Not  re-organized. 
J^f  ^chapter,  1855-1861.    Not  re-organized. 
XWf  2  chapter,  1855-1861.    Not  re-organized. 
#it2,  A  chapter,  1856-1861.    Be-organized  1877. 
2AE,  S  chapter,  1857-1862.    Be-organized  1885. 
OJX,  M  chapter,  1857-1862.    Not  re-organized. 
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ZWyT  chapter,  185&*1868.    Reorganized  1885. 
X^,  A  chapter,  1858-1867.    Not  reorganlKed. 
ATDi^  A  A  chapter.    Organized  1879. 
KA  (Sonthem  order),  JTdppter.    Organized  1681. 
^SA,    Organized  1885.    ^ 

The  Phi  Kappa  Sigma  owns  a  fraternity  hall,  erected  iu  the  spring  of 
1887.  This  is  the  only  hall  built  and  owned  by  a  Greek  letter  frater- 
nity in  the  State. 

About  one-half  of  the  students  are  fraternity  men. 

INFLUENCE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITy  UPON  THE  SOUTH. 

Before  the  late  War  the  University  was  eminent  among  the  colleges 
of  theUniop.  In  the  Soath  it  occupied  a  commanding  position;  in 
numbers  it  ranked  among  the  first,  and  in  influence  and  reputation  it 
was  only  equalled  by  the  University  of  Virginia. 

The  growth  of  the  institution  is  remarkable  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  difficulties  with  which  it  struggled  in  its  infancy.  When 
Dr.  Caldwell  became  president  in  1804,  there  were  but  60  students. 
From  this  time  till  his  death  in  1835  the  average  attendance  per  ses- 
sion was  about  100,  and  the  average  nnmber  of  graduates  16. 

The  highest  number  put  down  in  any  annual  catalogue  during  his 
administration  was  173,  but  as  the  catalogue  was  always  issued  early 
in  the  session  the  full  number  for  the  year  is  not  given. 

Among  those  who  studied  at  the  University  before  1835,  the  following 
became  prominent : 

William  R.  King,  who  was  in  public  life,  from  1810-57,  as  member  of  Congress,  Sec- 
retary of  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  United  States  Senatdr,  being  twice  elected 
president  ^pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  Minister  to  France,  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States;  Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  Senator  fi^m  Missouri,  author  of 
''Thirty  Tears'  View,"  etc ;  John  Branch,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States 
Senator,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Governor  of  Florida  Territory  ;  John  Henry  Eaton, 
United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Secretary  of  War,  Governor  of  Florida  Terri- 
tory, Minister  to  Spain,  and  author  of  '*  Life  of  Jackson ;  **  John  Witherspoon, 
president  of  Miami  College,  Ohio ;  Romnlus  M.  Saunders,  judge,  and  Minister  to 
Spain;  Hutchins  G.  Burton,  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  A.  D.  Murphey,  judge, 
and  ''  Father  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina ; "  Rev.  William  Hooper, 
professor  of  languages  in  the  Universities  of  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  and 
president  of  Wake  Forest  College;  Willie  P.  Mangum,  judge,  and  United  States 
Senator  from  North  Carolina ;  Bedford  Brown,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Charles  Manly,  Governor  ofp^orth  Carolina  ;  John  G.  A.  Williamson,  Charge 
d' Affaires  to  Venezuela;  John  M.  Morehead,  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  William 
D.  Mosely,  Governor  of  Florida ;  Alfred  M.  Slade,  Consul  to  Buenos  Ayres  ;  William 
H.  Haywood,  United  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina ;  Rev.  Thomas  B.  Slade, 
president  of  Columbus  (Georgia)  Female  Institute ;  Rev.  Robert  H.  Morrison,  presi- 
dent of  Davidson  College;  William  H.  Battle,  supreme  court  judge,  North  Caro- 
lina; Rev.  Francis  Lister  Hawks,  professor  of  divinity  in  Trinity  College,  Con- 
necticut, vice-president  of  American  Ethnological  Society,  1855-59,  president  of 
American  Geographical  and  Statistical  Society,  1855-56,  and  author  of  History 
of  North  Carolina,  Egypt  and  its  Monuments,  History  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America,  etc. ;  Richmond  M.  Pearson,  chief-justice  supreme  court,  North  Carolina; 
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William  A.  Graham,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  Uoitad  States  Senator,  Secretary  of 
the  Nary,  and  Confederate  States  Senator;  Rt.  Rev.  Leonidas  Polk,  bishop  of  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana ;  Daniel  M.  Barringer,  Minister  to  Spain ;  Joseph  J.  Daniel,  supreme 
court  judge,  North  Carolina    William  Miller,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  Charg^ 
d' Affaires  to  Guatemala ;  John  Heritage  Bryan,  member  of  Con/rress  from  North  Caro- 
lina; Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  member  of  Congress,  and  Governor  of  North  Carolina; 
Edward  Jones  Mallett,  Consul-General  to  Italy ;  Thomas  N.  Mann,  Charg^  d' Affaires 
to  Guatemala;  Thomas  J.  Green,  brigadier-general  in  Texan  army,  and  member  of 
Texan  Congress;  John  Bragg,  Judge,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina  ; 
Thomas  Bra^g,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator,  and  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Confederate  States ;  Warren  Winslow,  Special  Commissioner  to  Spain 
in  regard  to  **  Black  Warrior''  affair,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina;  ' 
John  Owen,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  president  of  the  Whig  convention  of 
IMO;  Rev.  William  M.  Green,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Mississippi;  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Davis,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  South  Carolina;  Abram  Rencher, 
Charge  d' Affaires  to  Portugal,  Governor  of  New  Mexico,  and  member^f  Congress ; 
Mathias  E.  Manly,  superior  and  supreme  court  Judge,  North  Carolina;  Thomas  L. 
Cliugman,  United  States  Senator,  and  brigadier-general,  C.  S.  A. ;  William  W. 
Avery,  Confederate  States  Senator  from  North  Carolina;  Cicero  Stephens  Hawks, 
Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Missouri ;  Jacob  Thompson,  member 
of  Congress  from  Mississippi,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  James  C.  Dobbin,  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  North  Carolina,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy  f  John  L.  Gay,  pro- 
fessor in  University  of  Indiana ;  James  Grant,  Judge,  Iowa ;  Rev.  Solomon  Lea,  profes- 
sor in  Randolph-Macon  College,  and  president  of  Greensborough  Female  College; 
William  Blonnt  Rodman,  supreme  court  judge,  North  Carolina;  Robert  Ballard  Gill- 
iam, judge,  and  member  of  Congress  from  North  Carolina.    All  of  the  above  were 
natives  of  North  Carolina.    In  addition  to  these  should  bo  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing, who  entered  the  University  from*  other  States  during  this  period :  James  Knox 
Polk,  of  Tennessee,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  member  of  Congress,  and  President  of 
the  United  States ;  Aaron  V.  Brown,  of  Virginia,  Governor  of  Tennessee,  member  of 
Congress,  and  Postmaster-General ;  Judge  Thomas  J.  Haywood,  of  Tennessee ;  John 
Young  Mason,  of  Virginia,  judge,  member  of  Congress,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Attor- 
ney-General of  the  United  States,  Minister  to  France;  George  C.  Dromgoole,  of  Vir- 
ginia, member  of  Congress;  Walker  Anderson,  of  Virginia,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  and  chief-justice  supreme  court  of  Florida ;  James  Hervey 
Otey,  of  Virginia,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Tennessee ;  Alex- 
ander D.  Sims,  of  Virginia,  member  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina ;  Edward  Drom- 
goole  Sims,  of  Virginia,  professor  in  Randolph-Macon  College  and  University  of  Ala- 
bama; Thomas  Samuel  Ashe,  of  Alabama,  Confederate  States  Senator,  member  of 
Congress,  supreme  court  judge  of  North  Carolina ;  John  M.  Ashurst,  of  Georgia,  solici- 
tor-general of  Georgia;  David  V.  Lewis,  of  Georgia,  president  Georgia  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College ;  Judge  Nathaniel  W.  Williams,  of  Tennessee ;'  John  A.  Cam- 
eron, of  Virginia,  judge  in  Florida;  Judge  Henry  Y.Webb,  of  Alabama;  Thomas  J. 
Lacy,  of  Kentucky,  supreme  court  judge,  Arkansas;  Judge  William  M.  Inge,  of  Ten- 
nessee ;  Erasmus  D.  North,  of  Connecticut,  professor  at  Yale ;  Alfred  O.  P.  Nicholson, 
of  Tennessee,  United  States  Senator  from  Tennessee ;  Oliver  N.  Tread  well,  of  Con- 
necticut, president  of  Rockville  Academy,  Maryland ;  Archibald  M.  Debow,  of  Louisi- 
ana, author  of  <*  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  West.'' 

Besides  the  above  many  coald  be  mentioned  who  became  distingnished 
in  their  respective  States,  bat  these  will  suffice  to  demonstrate  that  the 
instraction  received  at  the  University  was  of  a  high  order,  and  political 
in  its  tendencies. 

Daring  the  thirty-three  years  of  President  Swain's  administration 
^1835-1868),  including  the  four  years  of  the  War,  the  average  number  of 
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students  enrolled  per  session  was  207  ;  the  average  number  of  graduates 
for  the  same  time  being  37  per  session.  The  most  prosperous  years 
were  from  1S50  to  1860,  inclusive,  the  average  annual  attendance  being 
about  351,  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  coming  from  without  the 
State.  The  number  of  students  in  1858  was  456,  being  the  largest  at- 
tendance ever  enrolled  at  any  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  institu- 
tion. 

President  Swain,  in  a  circular  letter  of  September  4, 1860,  addressed 
to  the  patrons  of  the  University  said :  *^  Half  the  States  of  the  Union 
are  represented  in  our  catalogue.  We  have  students  from  about  thirty 
colleges  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  from  Vermont  to  Texas,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  compare  ourselves  with  other  institutions.  The 
oomparisoTUgives  us  much  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  condition  of 
things  among  us,  and  we  may  add,  that  at  no  previous  period  has  onr 
corps  of  instructors  been  more  efficient,  or  the  morals  and  scholarship 
of  our  students  more  encouraging.''  During  this  period  many  studied 
at  the  University  who  afterwards  became  distinguished.  In  the  list  of 
names  the  following  are  prominent: 

Frederick  Di  voux  Lente,  M.  D.,  professor  in  the  University  of  New  York,  founder  and 
president  of  tlie  American  Academy  of  Medicine ;  John  W.  Moore,  historian  and  novel- 
ist ;  Zebulon  B.  Vance,  Governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  United  States  Senator;  Matt. 
W.  Ransom,  United  States  Senator ;  Samael  HaU,  chief-jostice  of  Georgia ;  Wash- 
ington C.  Kerr,  State  geologist.  North  Carolina ;  Thomas  Settle,  supreme  court  jadge, 
North  Carolina,  United  States  Minister  to  Peru, 'president  National  Republican  Con- 
vention in  1872,  and  judge  United  States  district  court  in  Florida;  Francis  Preston 
Blair,  member  of  Congress,  mi^or-general  United  States  Army,  and  United  States 
Senator ;  William  8.  Bryan,  supreme  court  judge,  Maryland ;  Thomas  Courtland  Man- 
ning, chief-justice  supreme  court  of  Louisiana  and  Minister  to  Mexico;  General  James 
Johnston  Pettigrew,  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Spain  ;  William  L.  Saunders,  secretary 
of  State  for  North  Carolina,  author,  and  editor  of  North  Carolina  Colonial  Records ; 
George  Davis,  attorney-general  of  Confederate  States ;  Samuel  F.  Phillips,  United 
States  Solicitor-General ;  A.  M.  Scales,  Governor  of  North  Carolina ;  Peter  M.  Hale 
and  Theo.  B.  Kingsbury,  journalists. 

The  writer  has  found  it  impossible  to  secnre  a  complete  list  of  the 
students  of  the  University  before  the  War.  The  Philanthropic  Society 
of  the  University  has  recently  issued  a  '^  Register  of  Members ''  from 
1795  to  1887,  edited  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks.  The  Dialectic  Society 
has  not  issued  a  register  since  1852.^  The  University  has  never  issued 
a  complete  list  of  its  students.  But  from  the  two  society  registers 
above  mentioned  it  appears  that  of  those  who  studied  at  the  University 
before  1860,  one  became  President  of  the  United  States ;  one  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States ;  ten  Cabinet  officers }  twelve  ministers 
and  charg6  d'affaires;  fourteen  United  States  Senators;  thirty-five 
members  of  Congress;  fifteen  Governors  of  States;  fifty-five  judges ; 
three  presidents  of  colleges  outside  of  !N'orth  Carolina,  and  twelve  prom- 
inent professors  in  colleges  not  in  North  Carolina.    Of  conrse  this  list 

^  Since  the  above  was  in  tjpe  the  writer  has  learned  that  the  Dialectic  Society 
issued  a  catalogue  of  its  members  in  June,  1888. 
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conld  bo  greatly  iucreased  if  tbe  writer  had  a  complete  aiid  well  edited 
register  of  the  Dialectic  Society. 

The  War  fell  upon  the  University  like  an  untimely  frost.  It  suffered 
daring  the  days  of  reconstruction,  and  finally  at  the  close  of  the  Pool 
administration  (1869  to  1870  inclusive)  its  glory  appeared  to  have  de- 
parted and  its  usefulness  seemed  at  an  end. 

With  the  re-opening  in  1875  a  brighter  day  dawned  upon  the  institu- 
tion. Since  then  the  annual  attendance  has  averaged  180.  From  1875 
to  1887,  inclusive,  201  young  men  were  graduated. 

From  the  opening  of  the  University  in  1795  to  the  present  time  about 
5,000  students  have  matriculated. 

The  attendance  from  States  other  than  North  Carolina  is  shown  by 
the  following  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks : 

student  attendance  by  States^  1795-1887. 


State. 

Number. 

SUte. 

Kumber. 

Vi«rfvi» ,   .   -- 

261 
182 
168 
103 
99 

58 
38 
34 
15 
10 

1 

Xew  York 

4 

Aliibaioft 

Iowa  . 

8 

TenowiMft  ....■ 

California 

2 

South  CsroUna 

Miftsoari 

o 

Miwiisippi 

Connecticiit 

2 

Ohio 

1 

^Teorffia 

Maryland 

I 

Florida 

,  District  of  Columbia 

2 

Texftft  

'  Kftw  Mexico ..r- 

2 

A  rkaoMA 

IndiRn  Territorv 

1 

Kentackv 

Total 

1,057 

1 

To  complete  the  above  table  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  the  attendance 
from  North  Carolina,  about  four  thousand,  making  a  grand  total  of 
fire  thousand  students. 

A  majority  of  the  students  from  Virginia  came  from  1800  to  1825 ;' 
of  those  from  other  States  the  majority  came  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  University — 1850  to  1860.  Since  the  re-opening  in  1875 
only  twenty-five  have  been  in  attendance  from  outside  North  Carolina. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

President  Andrew  D.White,  of  Cornell  University,  in  a  letter  to  Prof. 
George  T,  Winston,  professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Korth 
Carolina,  thanking  him  for  a  copy  of  his  monograph  on  The  Greek, 
the  Boman,  and  the  Teuton,  said:  ^^  Your  subject  interests  me  greatly. 

^In  this  conoection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  student  attendance  from  North  Car- 
olina at  the  University  of  Virginia  from  1325  to  1874.  The  following  facts  are  taken 
from  B  table  prepared  by  William  P.  Trent,  A.  M.,  an  alumnus*  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  now  taking  a  post-graduate  course  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

Whole  number  of  students  from  North  Carolina,  380,  which  is  four  per  cent,  of  the 
total  attendance,  divided  as  follows:  Lawyers,  59;  physicians,  119;  clergymen,  7; 
editors,  1 ;  teachers,  3 ;  in  Confederate  service  (one  brigadier* general),  7G;  farmers, 
43 ;  Judges  (one  chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina),  3 ;  in  State  Legislature  (one  speaker), 
13;  number  that  emigrated  to  other  States,  59. 
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I  have  never  realized  so  fally  how  near  to  us  the  history  of  Rome  is, 
and  how  fall  of  instruction  it  is  for  thinking:  men  of  our  Republic.  It 
gives  me  especial  pleasure  to  think  that  with  such  a  work  as  this  you 
are  reviving  the  old  glories  of  your  University.  1  remember  in  my  young 
manhood  the  University  of  North  Carolina  was  always  spoken  of  with 
the  greatest  respect  among  men  who  knew  anything  about  an  Ameri- 
can collegiate  education.  While  the  University  of  Virginia  and  Johns 
Hopkins  have,  to  some  extent,  drawn  away  from  it,  I  see  no  reason  why 
its  present  Faculty  should  not  give  it  a  commanding  position  in  the 
South-east  of  our  Republic." 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  FACULTY--1795-1887. 

Prendenta. 

Joseph  CaldweU,  D.  J>.,  1804-1612;  Robert  Hett  Chapman,  D.  D.,  1813-1816;  Joseph 
Caldwell,  D.  D.,  1816-1835;  David  Loifrry  Swain,  LL.  D.,  1835-1868;  Solomon  Pool, 
D.  D.,  186&-1875 ;  Kemp  Plummcr  Battle,  LL.  D.,  187ft-. 

Profeasors, 

Ancient  languagta  (Latin  and  Greek) :  David  Kerr,  1794-1796 ;  Samuel  Allen  Holmes, 
1796-1798;  William  Edwards  Webb,  1799-1800;  Archibald  DeBow  Mnrphey,  1800-1801; 
William  Bingham,  1801-1805 ;  Andrew  Rhea,  1806-1814 ;  William  Hooper,  1817-1822; 
Ethan  Allen  Andrews,  1822-1828 ;  William  Hooper,  1828-1837 ;  Manuel  Fetter,  1838 ; 
Ashbel  Green  Brown,  adjunct,  1855-1856. 

Iiatinlanguage  and  literature:  John  DeBeruiere  Hooper,  1838-1848 ;  Fordyce  Mitchell 
Hubbard,  1849-1868 ;  D.  S.  Patrick,  1869-1870 ;  George  Tayloe  Winston,  1875-. 

Oreek  language  and  literature:  Manuel  Fetter,  183:^1868;  F.  P. Brewer,  1869-1870; 
J.DeBemiere  Hooper,  1875-1885;  Solomon  Cohen  Weill,  acting  professor,  188&-1886; 
Eben  Alexander,  1886-. 

Mathematics:  Charles  Wilson  Harris,  1795-1796 ;  Joseph  Caldwell,  1796-1817 ;  Solo- 
mon Pool,  adjnnct,  1860-1868;  Alexander  Mclver,  1869-1870;  Charles  Phillips,  1875- 
1879 ;  Ralph  Henry  Graves,  1879- ;  James  Lee  Love,  associate  professor,  1885-. 

Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy :  Elisha  Mitchell,  1817-1825;  James  Phillips, 
1826-1867. 

Natural  philosophy :  Jacob  Smiley  Gillespie,  1797-1799 ;  Walker  Anderson,  1833- 
1836 ;  Carey  D.  Grandy,  1879-1882 ;  Joshua  Walker  Gore,  1882-. 

Chemistry:  Denison  Olmsted,  1817-1825;  Elisha  Mitchell,  1825-1857;  William 
Joseph  Martin,  1858-1867;  Alexander  Fletcher  Redd,  1875-1880;  Carey  D.  Grandy, 
assistant  professor,  1875*1879 ;  Francis  Preston  Venable,  1880-. 

Modem  languages  (French  and  German) :  Nicolas  Marcellns  Hentz,  1825-1831 ;  John 
DeBeruiere  Hooper,  1836-1838;  John  Jones  Roberts,  1841-1842;  John  DeB.  Hooper, 
184^1848;  HildrethHosea  Smith,  1856-1868;  John  DeB.  Hooper  (French),  187&-1885; 
George  Tayloe  Winston  (German),  1875-1885 ;  Walter  D.  Toy,  1885-. 

(Daring  the  first  years  of  the  University  great  attention  was  given  to  the  study  of 
French,  a  native  Frenchman  generally  being  employed  as  tutor  of  that  language. ) 

Rhetoric  and  logic :  Shepard  Kosciusko  Kollock,  1819-1825 ;  William  Hooper,  1825- 
1828;  Walker  Anderson,  1833;  William  Mercer  Green,  1838-1849;  Charles  Force 
Deems,  adjunct,  1842-1848  ;  John  Thomas  Wheat,  1850-1859 ;  Andrew  Doz  Hepburn, 
186C-1867.     . 

History :  Albert  Micaja  Shipp,  1849-1860. 

Law :  William  Horn  Battle,  1845-1868  and  1876-1879 ;  John  Manning,  1881-. 

Political  science :  David  Lowry  Swain,  1835-1868 ;  Kemp  Plummer  Battle,  1876-. 
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Jgrumliural  ehemistry :  Benjamin  S.  Hedrick,  1853-1858  3  John  Kimberly,  1856-1866 
and  1875-1876. 

AgridUtural  ckemUtry  and  metallurgy :  William  Battle  Phillips,  1885-. 

Xatural  history :  WiUiam  H.  Smitli,  1876-1877 ;  Frederick  William  Simonds,  1877- 
1881 ;  Joseph  Anstiu  Holmes,  1881- ;  £rnil6  A.  de  Schweinitz,  assistant  professor,  1884- 
l'^^^;  George  F.Atkinson,  associate  professor,  18S5-. . 

Engliah  language  and  literature:  Thomas  Hume,  Jr,  1885-. 

Theory  and  art  of  teaching :  Nelson  B.  Henry,  1885-. 

ifedieiii^  (preliminary) :  Thomas  W.  Harris.  1878-1885. 

Lecturer  on' stenography :  N.  B.  Cobb,  1880-1881. 

Mental  and  moral  science :  Adolphns  W.  Mangum,  1875-. 

Tutors, 

Archibald  DeBow  Murphey,  1799-1800;  P.  Celestine  Moli^,  Cf>-1^^;  Richard 
Henderson,  1800-1804;  Atlas  Jones,  1804-1806;  Jacob  Martin.  1806-1807;  Gavin 
Hogg,  1808;  Abner  Wentworth  Clopton,  1809-1810;  Lewis  Williams,  1810-1812; 
William  Hooper,  1810;  Abner  Stith,  1814-1816;  Jacob  Morrison,  1814-1817;  John 
Harper  Hinton,  1814-1815;  John  Patterson,  1816M817;  John  Motley  Morehead,  1817: 
Priestley  Hinton  Mangnm,  1817;  Robert  Rufus  King,  1817-1818 ;  William  Dnnn  Mose- 
ley,  1617-1818 ;  Hamilton  Chamberlain  Jones,  1818 ;  Simon  ^eter  Jordan,  1818-1821 ; 
Robert  Rufus  King,  1819-1820 ;  Jacob  Hervey  Otey,  1820-1821 ;  Anderson  Mitchell, 
1821-1823 :  Joseph  Hubbard  Saunders,  1821-1825 ;  George  Shounard  Bettner,  1823- 
1826;  Elisha  Young,  1824-1825;  Matthew  Evans  Manly,  1825-1826;  Edward  Drom- 
gooleSims,  1825-1827;  Oliver  Woolcott  Tread  well,  1826-1829,  John  Jenkins  Wyche, 
ldi6-1828;  Silas  ynton  Andrews,  1827-1828;  Lorenzo  Lea,  1828-1829;  Thomas  Bird, 
18^1831;  Henry  Grattan  Smith,  1830-1832;  John  Allen  Backhouse,  1830-1831 ;  John 
DeBerniere  Hooper,  1831-1833;  Jacob  Thompson,  1831-1833;  Aegidius  Mebane,  1832- 
1833 ;  Jacob  Hogg  Norwood,  1833-1834 ;  Thomas  Lapsley  Armstrong,  1833-1834  j  Will- 
lam  Nelson  Mebane,  1833-1834 ;  Samuel  Richardson  Blake,  1H34-1835 ;  William  Pngli 
Bond,  1835;  Harrison  Wall  Covington,  1835;  Abraham  Forrest  Morehead,  1835; 
David  McAllister,  1835-1836 ;  William  Henry  Owen,  1835-1843  ;  Ralph  Henry  Graves, 
1837-1843?  Ashbel  Green  Brown,  1844-1855;  Charles  Phillips,  1844-1854 ;  KempPlum- 
mer  Battle,  1850-1854 ;  William  Henry  Johnston,  1851-1852 ;  Richard  Hines,  1853- 
1854 ;  Henri  Herrisse,  1853-1856 ;  Solomon  Pool,  1854-1860 ;  Joseph  Blount  Lucas, 
1854-1858;  Richard  Henry  Battle,  1855-1858 ;  William  Robards  Wet  more,  1855-1858 ; 
Peter  Evans  Spruill,  1856-1858;  SamuelSpencer  Jackson,  1856-1860;  Thadeus  Charles ' 
Coleman,  1856-1857 ;  Charles  Andrews  Mitchell,  1857  ;  John  Washington  Graham^ 
1^8-1860;  William  Lee  Alexander,  1858-1859;  Robert  Walker  Anderson,  1859-1861; 
William  Carey  Dowd,  1^'59;  Edward  Graham  Morrow,  1859;  Frederick  Augustus  Fet- 
ter, 1860-1863 ;  George  Pettigrew  Bryan,  1860-1863 ;  George  Burgwin  Johnston,  1860- 
l^i ;  Iowa  Royster,  1860-1863 ;  Isaac  E.  Emerson,  1878-1879 ;  Locke  Craig,  1879-1880 ; 
Albert  Lncien  Cobb,  1879-1880  and  1883-1885 ;  Robert  Paine  Pell,  1879-1881 ;  Robert 
Watson  Winston,  1880-1881 ;  Angus  Robertson  Shaw,  1881-1882 ;  Numa  Fletcher  Heit- 
man,  1881-1882 ;  Thomas  Radcliffe,  1882-iaS3;  Benjamin  Franklin  White,  1883-1884  ; 
Berrie  Chandler  Mclver,  1883^1885 ;  James  Lee  Love,  1883-1884 ;  Augustus  White 
Long,  1884;  Solomon  Cohen  Weill,  1881-1885;  James  Randlette  Monroe,  1885;  Clau- 
dias  Dockery,  1887- ;  Stephen  Beauregard  Weeks,  1887-. 

THE  ELISHA  IVHTCHELL  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

The  Elisha  Mitchell  Scientific  Society  was  provisionally  organized  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  September  24, 1883.  Its  founders  and 
first  promoters  were  the  professors  in  the  scientific  department  of  that 
institation.  In  naming  it  they  paid  a  fittitig  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
North  Carolina's  best  known  scientist. 
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The  call  which  was  issued  to  all  who  were  thought  to  be  iuterested 
in  the  promotion  of  science  in  North  Carolina  was  favorably  received, 
and  at  a  second  meeting  held  October  1, 1883,  permanent  organization 
was  effected  and  a  constitution  adopted. 

Prof.  F.  P.  Venable,  Ph.D.,  F.  0.  S.,  the  first  president  of  the  society, 
in  his  report  for  1883-84,  states  the  objects  of  the  organization  as  fol- 
lows: ^' The  proposed  aims  of  the  society  were  the  arousing  ot  an  in- 
creased interest  in  scientific  work,  the  building  up  of  a  spirit  of  research, 
the  encouragement  of  those  already  at  work,  and  the  advancing  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  State  and  its  resources.  The  plan  or  system  of  work 
for  the  society  was  to  have  the  centre  of  the  organization  at  the  Univer- 
sity with  enough  resident  members  there  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Monthly  meetings  were  to  be  held  at  which  popular  treatises  on  scien- 
tific subjects  were  to  be  read  with  the  hope  of  interesting  and  training 
up  a  number  of  young  scientific  workers.  An  annual  journal  was  to  be 
published  containing  all  papers  on  original  work  or  observations  con- 
tributed by  members  of  the  society ."^  He  further  says  that  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  8ociet3^  will  be  the  collecting  and  preserving  all  scientific 
works  published  or  in  manuscript  relating  to  the  State,  or  the  authors 
of  which  are  JS'orth  Carolinians. 

The  society  has  now  been  in  active  operation  for  four  years.  Its  ob- 
jects are  being  admirably  realized,' and  its  success  has  been  commensu- 
rate with  the  expectations  of  the  founders.  Scientific  papers  pf  great 
value  have  been  presented  which  are  printed  in  the  annual  reports. 
Each  number  of  the  journal  contains  about  one  hundred  pages. 

The  grades  of  membership  are  life,  regular,  associate,  and  honorary. 
The  leading  scientists  of  the  State  are  united  in  furthering  the  aims  of 
the  society,  and  favorable  notice  has  been  taken  of  its  work  by  some  of 
the  noted  scientists  of  this  country  and  Europe.  It  is  in  correspondence 
with  some  of  the  principal  scientific  societies  of  this  and  foreign  lands. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

LEADING  DENOMmATIOJTAL  COLLEGES. 


Wake  Forest  Gou^eoe. 

first  prospects  of  the  establishment  of  a  battist  college. 

Wake  Forest  College  belongs  to  the  Baptists  of  North  Caroliaa.  In 
methods  and  management  it  is  pre  eminently  a  Christian  institution. 
Its  founders  and  first  promoters  were  men  of  fervent  piety  and  broad 
philanthropy,  who  recognized  the  needs  of  their  denomination  and  the 
State, — increased  facilities  for  the  higher  education.  Their  first  efforts 
were  to  bring  the  churches  of  their  faith  into  harmonious  union,  and 
then  they  prepared  the  way  for  an  educated  ministry,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  the  college. 

In  June,  1829,  Eev.  Messrs.  John  Armstrong,  W.  K.  Hinton,  James 
McDaniel,  and  others,  met  in  Tarborough  and  organized  the  ^'  Benev- 
olent Society,''  which  had  for  its  object  the  more  effectual  dissemination 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  State.  At  the  regular  meeting  of  this 
society,  held  in  Greenville,  Pitt  County,  March  26-29, 1830,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  dissolving  the  society  and  transferring  its  funds  to  the 
Baptist  State  Convention,  which  was  organized  at  that  time. 

The  most  prominent  founders  of  the  convention  were  Rev.  Messrs. 
Samuel  Wait,  Thomas  Meredith,  and  John  Armstrong.  The  primary 
objects  of  the  convention,  as  stated  in  article  second  of  its  constitution, 
were  the  education  of  ministers  and  the  promotion  of  home  and  foreign 
missions. 

At  its  next  annual  session,  held  at  Cross-Roads  Church,  Wake  County, 
in  1831,  the  convention  accepted  the  offer  of  Rev.  John  Armstrong  to 
educate  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  the  board  of  managers 
were  directed  to  send  to  him  or  to  some  other  good  school  such  young 
ministers  as  they  should  approve,  and  defray  their  expenses  as  far  as 
the  funds  of  the  convention  would  allow. 

In  August,  1832,the'conveutiou  convened  at  Reeve's  Chapel,  Chatham 
County,  and  there  it  was  decided  to  establish  a  school  under  the  auspices 
of  the  denoibination,  to  be  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by 
the  convention.  Rev.  William  Booper,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
education,  in  his  report  advocated  the  purchase  of  a  farm  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  school.    The  report  was  received,  and  it  was  unanimousl;^' 
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^^  Resolved^  That  the  convention  deem  it  expedient  to  purchase  a  suit- 
able farm  and  adopt  other  preliminary  measures  for  the  establishment 
of  a  Baptist  literary  institution  in  this  State,  on  the  manual  labor  prin- 
ciple," and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  secure  the  funds  and  make  the 
purchase. 

At  this  time  manual  labor  institutions  were  in  great  favor  through- 
out the  country.  Among  the  institutions  operating  on  this  plan  at  that 
time  were  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary,  Mercer  Seminary  (Georgia), 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Oneida  Institute  (New  York),  Cumberland 
College,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Manual  Labor  Institute.  The  manual 
labor  system  was  thought  wise,  both  on  account  of  health  and  economy. 

Although  the  institution  was  intended  primarily  for  the  education  of 
ministerial  students,  yet  as  this  patrouage  would  not  support  the  school 
it  was  decided  to  admit  all  young  men  of  good  chai*acter. 

In  August,  1832,  the  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  to  select 
a  location  for  the  school,  purchased  of  Dr.  Calvin  Jones  his  farm,  about 
16  miles  from  Raleigh,  containiug  615  acres,  for  $2,000. 

WAKE  FOREST  INSTITUTE. 

The  board  of  managers,  at  a  meetiug  held  in  Baleigh,  September  25« 
1832,  decided  that  the  Baptist  school  should  be  called  Wake  Forest 
Institute.  It  is  said  that  in  that  part  of  Wake  County  bounded  by  the 
Neuse  Biver  on  the  south,  the  Franklin  line  on  the  west,  and  Smith's 
Creek  oii  the  east,  the  original  oak  forest  was  unusually  fine.  On  this 
account  the  section  was  called  the  Forest  of  Wake,  or  Wake  Forest ; 
hence  the  name  of  the  institution. 

At  this  time  it  was  hoped  that  the  school  would  be  opened  th^  fol- 
lowing February,  but  the  board,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  postponed 
the  beginning  of  the  work  of  instruction  till  February,  1834. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wait,  D.  D.,  as  the  general  agent  of  the  convention,  did 
what  he  could  in  the  way  of  collecting  funds  and  furniture  for  the  insti- 
tute. On  May  10, 1833,  he  was  elected  principal  of  the  school.  Dr. 
Wait  was  born  in  Washington  County,  N.  Y.,  December  19,  1789. 
He  was  graduated  at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  where  he 
was  for  a  while  tutor.  In  1827  he  came  to  North  Carolina  on  a  collect- 
ing tour  for  that  college.  He  so  favorably .  impressed  the  K'ewberu 
Baptists  that  they  called  him  for  their  pastor  in  1827.  No  sooner  had 
he  made  North  Carolina  his  home  than  he  began  to  labor  for  the  organ- 
ization of  a  Baptist  State  convention,  the  foundation  of  a  Baptist  col- 
lege, and  the  establishment  of  a  Baptist  paper,  all  of  which  he  was  in- 
strumental in  accomplishing. 

He  was  president  of  the  institute,  later  college,  until  1846.  He  was 
afterwards  president  of  a  female  college  in  Oxford,  and  later  pastor  of 
churches  in  Caswell  County.  He  died  in  July,  1807,  *'  honored  and  re- 
spected by  all,  and  loved  with  surpassing  devotion  by  the  Baptists  of 
North  Oaxolinai'^ 
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THE  GHAKTSS. 

The  institate  was  chartered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1833-34. 
At  that  time  there  was  much  prejadice  against  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  Legislature  would  refuse  a 
charter.  Finally  the  lower  house  passed  the  bill  by  a  respectable  ma. 
jority,  bat  on  its  final  reading  in  the  Senate  there  was  a  tie.  The 
speaker^  Mr.  William  D.  Moseley,  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  gave  the  decfding  vote  in  favor  of  the  charter. 

The  charter  conferred  the  most  meagre  privileges,  and  nothing  was 
done  by  the  State  to  encourage  or  aid  the  school.  Hev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Wait,  in  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  college,  referring 
to  the  charter,  says :  <<  This  created  a  board  of  trustees  composed  of 
such  individuals  as  were  desired,  with  certain  provisions  for  perpetuat- 
ing themselves,  allowed  the  institution  to  acquire  funds  to  the  amount 
of  $50,000,  continuing  the  obligation  to  pay  taxes  the  same  as  on  all 
private  property,  and  to  be  in  force  or  continue  twenty  years  and  no 
longer.  Was  ever  a  charter  given  more  meagre  or  lean  than  this!  We 
have  leave  to  be  if  we  can.  But  no  disposition  to  encourage  us  even  to 
the  value  of  a  dime.  We  were  not  exempted  from  paying  taxes.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  then.'' 

OPENIXa  OF  THE  INSTITUTE. 

Prof.  W.  L.  Poteat,  in  a  sketch  of  the  college  which  appeared  in  the 
Baleigh  Register  of  April  2,  1884,  says:  ^^On  the  first  Monday  of 
February,  1834,  the  exercises  were  opened  with  about  twenty-five  stu- 
dents in  attendance,  which  number  was  increased  to  seventy  in  August 
following.  What  did  these  first  students  find  on  reaching  Wake  Forest! 
On  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  imposing  old  building  they  found  a 
small  biit  comfortable  frame  dwelling.  To  the  right,  about  where  the 
library  building  stands,  was  the  garden,  both  its  site  and  embellishment 
still  marked  by  the  everlasting  jonquils,  just  now  venturing  into  the 
chill  spring  air  as  they  did  in  those  olden  days.  From  a  window  of  the 
magnificent  public  hall  in  the  Wiugate  Memorial  Building  one  may 
look  directly  down  upon  what  was  then  the  horse-lot.  Near  by  was  the 
carriage-house,  16  feet  by  24,  in  which  Mr.  Wait  gathered  his  hetero- 
geneous charge  for  lectures  or  morning  prayers.  For  dormitories  seven 
good  log  cabins  were  principally  relied  on.  The  hoe  and  the  plow  were 
not  out  of  sight  of  the  blackboard  and  desk,  for,  it  will  be  remembered, 
manual  labor  was  to  begin  the  same  day  with  mental  labor  among  the 
books." 

» 

THE  MANUAL  LABOR  SYSTEM. 

The  system  as  first  introduced  here  required  that  eaca  student  should 
labor  three  hours  per  day,  receiving  three  eents  per  hour  for  his  labor* 
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Finally  the  time  was  reduced  to  one  honr  per  day,  and  after  about 
four  years  the  system  was  abandoned  altogether. 

Manual  labor  was  unpopular  with  the  students,  and  the  system  was 
never,  from  any  standpoint,  even  a  nominal  success.  Prof.  W.  T.  Brooks, 
in  an  address  before  the  alumni  of  Wake  Forest  College,  in  1859,  said : 
''  The  utter  distaste  which  many  of  the  students  had  for  the  system  was 
but  too  evident  when  the  bell  rang  for  labor.  When  the  roll  was  called 
some  were  taken  suddenly  ill  (f ) — unable  to  work }  but  when  supper 
hour  arrived  it  was  very  apparent  that  their  sickness  was  not  unto 
death.'' 

Prof.  L.  B.  Mills,  in  a  sketch  of  the  financial  history  of  the  college,^ 
says:  '^It  was  supposed  in  the  beginning  that  the  students'  daily 
labor  on  the  farm  would  go  a  long  way  towards  paying  their  board. 
After  a  close  examination  of  their  accounts  for  that  year  (1835),  I  find 
that  they  made  on  an  average  for  a  year's  work  $4.04." 

CHARGES  AND  EXPENSES. 

In  1835  the  charges  per  month  were  as  follows:  Board,  $6;  tnition 
in  Latin,  Greek,  etc.,  $2;  tuition  in  English,  $1.50;  washing,  $1; 
room  and  firewood,  gratis.  During  this  year  the  price  of  provisions 
advanced  about  100  per  cent,  and  the  price  of  board  was  raised  to 
$9  per  month,  and  yet  the  steward's  hall  did  not  make  expenses  by 
several  hundred  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  institution  was 
in  debt  to  the  teachers,  the  steward,  and  the  treasurer. 

The  next  year  was  more  prosperous,  the  number  of  students  reach- 
ing 142. 

The  year  1838  was  what  is  usually  termed  a  ''  hard  year."  Owing  to 
the  stringency  in  the  money  market  many  of  the  banks  were  forced  to 
suspend  specie  payments.  But  few  of  the  subscriptions  for  the  large 
brick  building  which  was  just  completed  could  be  collected,  and  the 
trustees  found  it  difficult  to  make  prompt  payments.  In  this  strait 
money  was  borrowed  from  the  banks,  and  the  village  of  Wake  Forest 
was  laid  off  and  most  of  the  land  belonging  to  the  college  was  sold.  The 
manual  labor  department  was  abolished,  the  steward's  hall,  which  had 
all  along  been  an  incubus,  was  done  away  with,  and  the  students  were 
allowed  to  board  where  they  pleased. 

BUILDINGS  AND  EQUIPMENTS. 

The  college  campus  contains  about  thirty  acres,  artistically  laid  out 
and  shaded  by  magnificent  oaks. 

In  the  ac(K)unt  of  the  opening  of  the  institute  a  description  of  the  first 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes  was  given.  These  have  all  disap* 
peared,  and  in  their  x)lace  are  four  large  and  well-arranged  brick  build- 
ings. 

»  Wako  FortBftt  Stadent,  Vol,  m,  IfQs,  6, 7,  and  8  (1884;, 
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The  foIlowiDg  is  a  list  of  the  buildings^  with  the  dates  of  their  com- 
pletion. 

(1)  Old  Building,  1838.— One  bandred  and  thirty-two  by  65  feet^  four  floon;  cost 
$15,000.  This  building  contains  dormitories  for  about  one  hundred  students,  two 
lecture-hails,  and  the  gymnasium. 

(2)  Heck- Williams  Building,  1878.— One  hundred  and  ten  by  45  feet,  with  10  feet 
from  projection  in  centre,  two  floors ;  cost  $10,000.  The  funds  were  contributed  by 
CoL  J.  M.  Heck  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Williams,  both  of  Raleigh.  It  contains  the  Philoma- 
thesian  and  Euzellan  Society  halls,  the  library  (containing  about  15,000  volumes), 
the  reading-room,  elegantly  fitted  up  with  the  necessary  furniture  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  M.  Cooke,  now  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  two  lecture-halls. 

(3)  Wingate  Memorial  Hall,  1880. — One  hundred  and  two  by  60  feet,  with  projection 
in  front  of  10  feet,  two  floors ;  cost  $12,500.  The  first  story  contains  a  small  chapel 
and  four  lecture-halls.  The  second  story  is  the  main  hall,  known  as  the  Wingate 
Memorial  Hall,  in  honor  of  the  late  president,  W.  M.  Wingate.  It  will  seat  two 
thonsand  people,  and  its  a^nstio  properties  are  excellent. 

(4)  Lea  Building  (or  chemical  laboratory),  1887. — The  central  part  is  32  by  65  feet, 
two  stories,  with  a  wing  on  each  side  26  by  38  feet,  one  story.  It  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $1.5,000,  and  is  said  to  be  the  best  arranged  chemical  laboratory  in  the 
South.  Apparatus  costing  $2,000  has  been  recently  put  in,  and  other  additions  are 
to  be  made.  The  funds  for  this  building  were  mainly  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Lea, 
of  Caswell  County,  in  whose  honor  it  has  been  named. 

WAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 

By  legislative  enactment  Wake  Forest  Institute  was  changed  to  Wake 
Forest  College  on  December  26, 1838.  By  the  amended  charter  the 
trnstees  were  permitted  to  confer  the  usual  degrees,  to  hold  600  acres 
of  land  and  $250,000  free  from  taxation.    The  time  of  the  charter  was 

I  extended  fifty  years. 

In  1839  the  college  charges  per  annum  were  as  follows :  Tuition,  $45; 
room  rent,  $2 ;  bed  and  bedding,  $4 ;  wood,  $2 ;  servants'  hire,  $2 ;  de- 
posit for  repairs,  $2.    Board  and  washing  could  be  secured  in  the  vil- 

j  lage  at  $8  per  month. 

'  To  meet  the  payment  of  some  debts  that  were  being  pressed,  the 

I  trustees,  in  1840,  borrowed  $10,000  from  the  State  literary  fund. 

Dr.  Wait  resigned  the  presidency  November  26, 1844,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Bev.  William  Hooper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was  elected  president 
October  17, 1845,  but  did  not  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
the  position  till  the  beginning  of  the  next  year. 

Dr.  Hooper  was  one  of  the  first  trastees  of  the  college,  and  had  al- 
ways manifested  much  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
William  Hooper,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  was 
born  near  Wilmington,  K.  G.,  in  1792.  In  1812  he  was  graduated  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a.nd  afterwards  studied  theology  at 
Princeton,  N.  J.  He  was  elected  professor  of  ancient  languages  in  the 
(Tniversity  in  1816.  In  1818  he  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  was  for  two  years  rector  of  St.  John's  Church,  in  Fayette- 
ville.  Owing* to  change  of  views  he  became  a  Baptist,  resigned  his 
rectorship,  f^i^d  agai^  entere4  th^  V^i  varsity  ^  professor  pf  rlietoriCf 
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He  was  afterwards  a  professor  in  South  Carolina  College,  and  came 
from  that  State  to  accept  the  presidency  of  Wake  Forest,  which  he  re- 
signed in  1848.  From  this  time  his  efforts  in  edncational  work  were 
for  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of  women.  In  1S55  he  was 
president  of  the  Cbowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  and  in  1867  he  be- 
came co-principal  with  his  son-in-law,  Prof.  J.  DeB.  Hooper,  of  the 
Wilson  Female  Seminary.  He  died  August  19, 1876,  and  was  buried 
in  the  campus  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill,  near  the  remains  of 
President  Caldwell.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  <'  North  Carolina  has 
produced  no  better  scholar,  and  his  work  at  Wake  Forest  and  the  State 
University  is  to  this  day  a  fragrant  memory." 

The  liabilities  of  the  college  continued  to  increase,  and  in  1848 
amounted  to  $20,000.  It  looked  as  if  the  property  of  the  institution 
would  have  to  be  sold  to  meet  the  outstanding  obligations.  The  State 
was  pressing  for  a  return  of  its  loan,  and  the  claim  for  the  balance  due 
on  the  building  was  being  urged.  Owing  to  these  difficulties,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  resigned. 
The  trustees  at  their  meeting  of  this  year  adjourned  without  arranging 
to  meet  the  obligations.    It  seemed  that  the  end  had  come. 

In  this  crisis  Dr.  Wait,  Rev.  J.  S.  Purefoy,  and  other  friends  of  the 
institution  rallied  to  its  rescue,  relieved  it  from  temporary  embarrass- 
ment, and  before  1850  they  had  paid  every  cent  of  the  indebtedness  and 
•secured  the  nucleus  of  a  permanent  endowment  fund. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Hooper,  Rev.  J.  B.  White  was  elected 
president,  which  position  he  held  till  1852. 

In  June,  1854,  Rev.  Washington  Manly  Wingate,  D.  D.,  was  elected 
president.  From  his  accession  dates  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the 
college.  By  his  wise  and  able  management,  the  difficulties  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  institution  were  surmounted  and  it  was  placed 
on  a  permanent  basis. 

Dr.  Wingate  was  born  in  Darlington,  S.  C,  March  22,  1828;  was 
graduated  at  Wake  Forest  in  1849 ;  studied  theology  at  Furman  Uni- 
versity, and  then  entered  the  pastorate  in  his  native  State.  In  1852  he 
became  the  agent  of  his  alma  mater,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
called  to  the  presidency.  He  remained  i)resident  until  his  death,  Feb- 
ruary 27, 1879.  To  write  his  history  during  the  twenty-five  years  that 
he  was  connected  with  Wake  Forest  would  be  to  give  the  history  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  North  Carolina  for  that  time.  For  a  quarter 
of  a  century  he  was  the  foremost  Baptist  in  the  State,  and  his  influence 
upon  the  higher  Christian  education  is  not  to  be  estimated. 

Owing  to  the  War  all  college  exercises  were  suspended  in  May,  18C2, 
and  were  not  resumed  until  1866.  In  1864  the  Confederate  States  au- 
thorities took  possession  of  the  college  building  and  used  it  as  a  hos- 
pital till  the  close  of  the  War. 

In  1862  the  total  funds  of  the  college  amounted  to  $56,1*67.54*  These 
were  invested  principally  in  State  and  Confederate  Government  bondSf 
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Of  course  most  of  these  securities  were  worthless  at  the  close  of  the 
War.  At  that  time  the  endowment  of  the  college  amounted  to  $11,700. 
By  1883  it  had  grown  to  about  $50,000.  In  1883  $50,000  were  added 
to  the  fund,  making  a  total  endowment  of  $100,000.  Of  this  amount 
110,000  were  contributed  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bostwick,  of  New  York.  Since 
then  Mr.  Bostwick  has  brought  the  college  and  friends  of  education  iu 
North  Carolina  under  renewed  obligations  to  himself.  In  1885  he  in- 
augurated the  "Bostwick  loan  fund''  of  $10,000,  the  interest  of  which 
is  loaned  to  indigent  young  men  for  the  payment  of  tuition  fees.  In 
1886  the  "Bostwick  endowment  fund''  was  founded,  by  a  donation  of 
$50,000,  making  his  total  contributions  $70,000.  On  May  1, 1887,  the 
.  endowment  fund  amounted  to  $153,000.44  and  the  total  productive  funds 
of  the  college  to  $172,263.04.  The  endowment  fund  is  being  augmented 
from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  before  many  years  it  will 
amount  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

In  1879  Eev.  Thomas  Henderson  Pritchard,  D.  D.,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  Wake  Forest  and  one  of  the 
ablest  Baptist  ministers  in  the  South.  After  accomplishing  a  great  work 
for  the  institution,  he  resigned  the  presidency  in  1882,  much  to  the  re- 
gret of  the  friends  of  the  college,  to  again  enter  actively  upon  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 

After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Pritchard,  Prof.  W.  B.  Royall,  of  the 
chair  of  Greek,  became  chairman  of  the  faculty. 

In  1884  Rev.  Charles  E.  Taylor,  D.  D.,at  that  time  professor  of  Latin, 
was  made  president.  He  is  one  of  the  ripest  scholars  iu  the  South, 
having  studied  with  distinction  at  Richmond  College,  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  iu  Germany.  His  administration  has  been  a  success  in 
every  particular.  Through  his  efforts  and  influence  the  greater  part 
of  the  present  endowment  fund  was  secured,  and  to  him,  more  than  to 
any  other  one  man,  is  due  the  present  efficiency  of  the  college. 

SCHOOLS  AND  DEGREES. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  ten  schools,  viz :  Latin  language  and 
literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  English  language  and  litera- 
ture, moilern  languages,  pure  mathematics,  physics  and  applied  math- 
ematics, chemistry,  natural  history,  moral  philosophy,  and  political  sci- 

m 

ence. 

For  admission  to  the  college  the  requirements  are  about  the  same  as 
at  the  State  University.    The  requirements  for  degrees  are  as  follows : 

Bachelor  of  Letters. — The  student  must  be  a  proficient  in  the  schools 
(that  is,  he  must  have  obtained  75  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  of  scholar- 
ship on  each  study  in  the  school)  of  Latin  language  and  literature, 
Greek  language  and  literature,  English  language  and  literature,  moral 
philosophy,  and  political  science,  and  in  French  or  German,  and  ex- 
perimental phj^sics. 

BaeMor  of  Science^^^nglish  language  and  literature,  pure  mathe' 
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mp.tics,  physics  and  applied  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history, 
political  science,  and  in  French  or  German. 

BacJtelor  of  Arts. — Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek  language 
and  literatare,  English  language  and  literature,  pure  mathematics,  phys- 
ics and  applied  mathematics,  moral  philosophy,  and  political  science, 
and  in  junior  chemistry,  zoology,  and  geology. 

Master  of  Arts. — All  of  the  schools. 

A  coarse  is  also  given  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine,  bat  lead* 
ing  to  no  degree. 

Candidates  for  degrees  are  required  during  their  Senior  year  to  deliver 
four  public  orations,  or  to  submit  in  lieu. thereof,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, theses. 

LITERARY  SOCIETIES. 

Bat  two  literary  societies  are  allowed,  the  Euzelian  and  the  Philo- 
mathesian.  They  were  founded  in  February,  1835,  and  there  has  ever 
been  a  healthy  rivalry  between  them.  As  the  college  has  grown  in  pros- 
perity, the  good  effects  have  been  felt  in  the  societies.  For  many  years 
they  occupied  halls  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  old  college  bailding,  bnt 
were  given  large  and  comfortable  quarters  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Heck- Williams  building  on  its  completion  in  1878.  The  college  library 
and  the  society  libraries  were  then  consolidated  and  placed  in  ^<  Library 
Hall,"  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  building  and  separates  the  society 
halls.  It  is  said  that  there  are  not  two  prettier  or  more  handsomely 
furnished  college-society  halls  in  the  South  than  those  at  Wake  Forest. 
The  walls,  tastefully  frescoed  and  panelled,  are  adorned  with  oil  por- 
traits of  members  who  have  honored  their  alma  mater  and  reflected 
credit  on  their  societies.  The  "Phi"  color  is  red  and  the  "Eu"  blue, 
and  these  colors  are  displayed  on  their  banners  and  regalia.  Their 
mottoes  are,  respectively,  "Esse  quam  videri  malo"  and  "Inveuiam 
viam  aut  faciam." 

In  preparing  a  young  man  for  the  aotive  duties  of  life,  these  societies 
are  worthy  of  special  mention  as  an  important  adjunct  of  the  college. 
Each  Friday  night  and  Saturday  morning  during  the  session  is  devoted 
to  debate,  reading  of  essays,  and  transacting  the  business  of  the' society. 
The  rules  of  parliamentary  procedure  are  strictly  enforced.  The  stu- 
dent has  here  an  opportunity  to  formulate  and  express  in  his  own  lan- 
guage the  information  gathered  in  the  recitation  room.  He  learns  to 
think  and  speak  while  on  his  feet.  The  proceedings  of  the  societies  are 
kept  secret,  but  in  February  of  each  year  they  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  organization  by  a  public  debate  and  orations. 

The  Wake  Forest  Student,  established  in  January,  1882,  and  second 
to  no  college  periodical  of  its  class  in  the  country,  is  published  by  the 
societies.  A  medal  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student  contributing 
^-l^e  best  article  to  this  magazine.    Besides  this,  eac)^  pociety  gives  ;^i)i 
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uually  two  medals,  one  for  improvement  in  debate  and  the  other  for  the 
best  essay,  open  to  competition  among  its  members  only. 

Daring  the  last  fifty  years  the  societies  have  made  a  noble  record,  ns 
is  attested  by  the  success  of  their  members  in  this  and  other  States. 
With  the  increasing  prosperity  of  the  college,  their  future  usefulness 
is  assured.^ 

Greek-letter  fraternities  are  not  permitted  in  the  college. 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Wake  Forest  has  an  honorable  record.  Since  its  foundation  seventy 
instructors  and  twenty-five  hundred  students  have  been  connected  with 
the  institution.  More  than  four  hundred  of  the  students  have  become 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  eight  have  been  college  presidents,  and  a  large 
number  have  been  professors  in  various  institutions.  They  have  served 
their  country  in  both  the  State  and  National  Legislatures,  have  adorned 
the  highest  judicial  tribunals  of  the  State,  and  as  farmers,  teachers, 
physicians,  merchants,  and  manufacturers  have  proved  themselves  good 
and  progressive  citizens. 

Wake  Forest  stands  second  to  no  educational  institution  in  the  State. 
The  Faculty  is  liberal  and  progressive.  It  contains  men  who  have  been 
graduated  with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  Leipsic,  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  other  well-known  institutions. 

The  last  catalogue  shows  nine  professors  and  a  student  attendance  of 
two  hundred,  representing  seven  States.^ 

The  close  proximity  of  the  college  to  the  State  capital  gives  its  stu- 
dents a  manifest  advantage  in  the  observation  of  political  and  economic 
phenomena.  They  have  access  to  the  State  library  and  museums,  and 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  sessions  of  the  State  Legislature.  Tbeirs 
is  the  advantage  of  both 'village  and  city  life. 

Liberal  and  philanthropic  friends,  North  and  South,  have  established 
the  institution  on  a  good  financial  basis.  Its  influence  is  extending  be- 
yond State  limits,  and  its  future  is  bright  with  promise. 

Davtdson  College. 

peesbytekian  influence. 

The  pioneer  promoters  of  advanced  educational  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina were  Presbyterians.  It  was  through  their  endeavors  that  Qaeen^s 
College  was  established.  Failing  to  secure  Boyai  recognition  for  that 
institution,  the  name  was  changed  to  Liberty  Hall  Academy  and  char- 

•  

tered  by  the  State  Legislature.    After  the  suspension  of  Liberty  Hall 
the  Presbyterians  sent  their  sons  to  Princeton,  Mt.  Zion  College  in 


^  This  acconut  of  the  bocieties  wiis  prepared  by  the  writer  for  a  sketch  of  the  col- 
lege which  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  State  Chronicle  of  June  11,  1886. 

^  Since  the  above  was  written  two  additional  professors  have  been  elected,  and  the 
student  attendance  has  increased  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
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Soath  Ciirolina,  and  later  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  It  is 
said  that  it  was  through  their  efforts  that  the  clause  providing  for  a 
University  was  inserted  in  the  State  Constitution.  But  the  expenses  of 
educating  at  those  institutions  prevented  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State  from  giving  their  sons  the  advantage  of  col- 
legiate training,  so  they  determined  to  have  a  college  located  in  their 
midst. 

The  first  definite  move  for  this  purpose  was  a  colivention  held  at  Lin- 
colnton  in  September,  1820,  which  was  attended  by  representatives  from 
both  the  Carolinas.  A  board  of  trustees  was  named,  and  about  the  close 
of  that  year  the  State  Legislature  granted  a  charter  for 

WESTERN  COLLEGE. 

The  charter  was  liberal  in  its  provisions.  The  trustees  constituted  a 
close  corporation  without  ecclesiastical  connection  or  control.  The  rea- 
son assigned  in  the  charter  for  the  establishment  of  this  college  is  ^Hbat 
the  more  western  counties  in  the  State  are  distant  from  Chapel  Hill, 
which  renders  it  inconvenient  for  their  youth  to  prosecute  their  educa- 
tion there."  It  was  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  located 
"somewhere  to  the  south-west  of  Yadkin  Eiver."  More  than  half  the 
trustees  were  Presbyterians. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  by  the 
friends  of  the  University.  The  trustees  could  not  agree  as  to  the  loca- 
tion, or  the  selection  of  professors.  They  met  from  time  to  time  till 
1824,  when  the  project  was  abandoned.  But  the  idea  still  lived^  and 
the  Presbyterians  decided  to  establish  a  denominational  college  on  the 
manual  labor  plan.  The  theory  was  that  indigent  students  could  do 
sufficient  work  to  pay  their  college  expenses,  while  the  financially  bet- 
ter-circumstanced would  be  benefited  physically  and  mentally  by  the 
amount  of  labor  required. 

DAVIDSON  COLLEGE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Concord  Presbytery,  then  embracing  that  part 
of  the  State  south-east  of  the  Yadkin  Eiver,  at  Prospect  Church,  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  resolutions  were  adopted  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  a  Presbyterian  college  in  that  section. 

A  prominent  alumnus  of  Davidson,  A.  Leazar,  Esq.,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress, referring  to  the  early  history  of  his  alma  mater j  said:  "The  un- 
written  story  is  that  upon  a  black-board  standing  against  the  wall  of 
the  log  house  at  Prospect  was  written,  by  the  hand  of  Rev.  Bobert  H. 
Morrison,  the  modest  and  unambitious  declaration  of  those  wise  men, 
that  'with  reliance  upon  God's  blessing'  they  would  undertake  the  estab. 
lishment  of  a  school  for  the  promotion  of  liberal  learning  *  preparatory 
to  the  Gospel  ministry.'  To  Rev.  Messrs.  R.  H.  Morrison,  John  Robin- 
son, Stephen  Frontis,  and  Samuel  Williamson,  with  Elders  Bobert  Bur. 
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tou,  William  Lee  DavidsoD,  John  Phifer,  and  Joseph  Young,  was  com- 
mitted the  responsibility  of  preparing  plans  and  selecting  a  location  for 
the  college.'' 

In  the  fall  of  1835  arrangements  were  perfected  to  begin  the  erection 
of  the  necessary-  buildings,  and  the  following  summer  a  site  was  chosen 
in  the  northern  part  of  Mecklenburg  County,  near  the  Iredell  County 
line,  which  has  been  called  ''the  literary  and  geographical  centre  of 
the  State.''  William  Lee  Davidson,  a  son  of  General  William  Davidson, 
donated  the  building  site,  besides  a  large  tract  of  land  and  other  valuable 
gifts.  Rev.  Dr.  ^lorrison  and  Eev.  P.  J.  Sparrow  secured  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  $30,000. 

The  institution  was  named  Davidson  College  in  honor  of  General 
William  Davidson,  who  fell  while  bravely  fighting  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country  at  Cowan's  Ford,  on  the  Catawba  River,  about  7  miles  from  where 
the  college  stands,  on  February  1, 1781.  General  Davidson  was  born 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  in  174G.  His  father,  George  Davidson, 
came  to  North  Carolina  in  1750,  and  settled  in  that  part  of  Rowan 
County  which  is  now  Iredell.  General  Davidson  was  probably  edu- 
cated at  Crowfield  Academy  and  Queen's  College.  He  entered  the  Con- 
tinental Army  as  major  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of  North  Carolina 
troops,  under  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  in  General  Nash's  brigade.  He 
was  with  Washington  the  greater  part  of  the  time  from  1776-79;  He 
lost  his  life  in  the  engagement  with  the  forces  of  Lord  Cornwallis  at 
Cowan's  Ford,  to  which  reference  has  been  made.  His  sword  hangs  in 
Davidson  College  Museum.  The  Continental  Congress  passed  resolu- 
tions eulogizing  him  and  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory, which,  however,  was  never  done.  No  shaft  marks  his  resting 
place.  Davidson  College  is  his  monument.  He  could  not  have  one 
nobler  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more  enduring. 

The  college  was  opened  in  March,  1837,  with  66  students  and  the  fol- 
lowing Faculty:  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  president;  Rev.  P.  J.  Sparrow 
professor  of  languages ;  and  Mortimer  D.  Johnston,  tutor  of  mathemat, 
ics.  A  charter  was  granted  by  the  Legislature  December  28, 1838.  The 
manual  labor  system  was  introduced,  but  proving  a  failure  here,  as  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  it  was  abandoned  after  a  trial  of  four  years. 

In  1855  the  institution  was  placed  on  a  good  financial  basis  by  the 
magnificent  bequest  of  Maxwell  Chambers,  of  Salisbury,  N.C.,  amount- 
ing to  $258,000.  But  the  limit  of  the  endowment  as  provided  by  the 
charter  was  $200,000;  so  only  that  amount  could  be  received. 

The  college  prospered  until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  It  con. 
tinned  its  operations  during  that  conflict  with  from  four  to  six  profes- 
sors, and  was  not  suspended  till  just  before  the  surrender  of  Lee.  It 
was,  however,  soon  re-opened.  About  $100,000  of  its  endowment  was 
lost  by  reason  of  the  War. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  the  following  have  held  the 
olBce  of  president:  Rev.  R.  H.  Morrison,  D.  D.,  1837-405  Rev.  Samuel 
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Williamson,  D.I).,  1841-54;  Rev.  Drury  L»cy,  D.  D.,  185&-G0;  Rev. 
J.  L.  Kilpatrick,  D.  D.,  18C0-6G;  Rev.  G.  W.  McPhail,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
1866-71;  Prof.  J.  R.  Blake,  A.xM.  (chairmau  of  Paeulty),  1871-77;  Rev. 
A.D.  Hepburn,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  1877-85;  Rev.  Luther  McKinnon,  D.  D., 
1885. 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 

The  college  is  under  Fresbycerial  control.  It  was  established  by  the 
Concord  Presbytery,  but  from  time  to  time  other  Presbyteries  have  been 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  oversight  of  the  institution,  until  now  each 
of  the  Presbyteries  in  the  States  of  ^orth  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  has  representatives  in  the  board  of  trustees. 

The  endowment  (invested  funds)  amounts  to  9105,000.  There  are 
thirteen  separate  buildings  belonging  to  the  college,  valued  at  $150,000, 
viz :  The  main  college  building,  the  chapel,  two  society  buildings,  three 
dormitory  buildings,  and  six  professors'  houses,  all  of  brick,  except 
three  of  the  residences. 

There  are  five  endowed  scholarships,  viz:  One  of  $3,000,  the  Max- 
well Chambers  scholarship,  endowed  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Salisbury,  If.  C. ;  one  of  $1,500,  the  D.  A.  Davis  scholarship,  also  en- 
dowed by  the  Salisbury  Presbyterian  Church;  two  of  $1,000,  the 
George  Bower  scholarship,  endowed  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Davis,  of  Salis- 
bury, and  the  Thomas  Brown  scholarship,  endowed  by  Brown  &  Bro., 
of  Winston,  K  C;  an*  one  of  $500,  endowed  by  General  R.  Barnnger 
and  George  E.  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Some  of  these  entitle 
the  incumbent  to  free  tuition,  and  others  go  to  pay  the  room  rent  and 
incidental  expenses  of  the  nominee. 

There  are  two  literary  societies  connected  with  the  institution,  the 
Philanthropic  and  the  Eumenean.  Each  has  a  commodious  and  hand- 
somely furnished  hall.  Their  exercises  consist  in  debate,  declamation, 
and  composition.  Under  their  auspices  the  Davidson  Monthly,  a  liter- 
ary  magazine  of  merit,  is  published. 

Each  society  annually  awards  a  debater's,  an  essayist's,  and  a  de- 
claimer's  medal ;  and  the  two  together  award  an  orator's  medal,  which, 
in  a  public  contest,  is  competed  for  by  representatives  from  each  society. 

The  college  and  society  libraries  together  number  about  11,000  vol- 
umes. 

Greek  letter  fraternities  are  allowed,  and  each  of  the  following  has  a 
chapter  at  the  college:  Mystic  Seven,  2  A  E^  K  A,  and  ^  A  X, 

Two  regular  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Science,  each  requiring  four  years,  are  provided.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  about  the  same  as  at  the  State  Univer- 
sity. A  postgraduate  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
is  offered.  The  classes  are  divided  into  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior, 
and  Senior,  and  there  is  but  little  latitude  allowed  in  the  choice  of  elect- 
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ive  studies.  Davidson  College  is  noted  for  tlioroaghness,  and  it  ranks 
with  the  best  colleges  of  the  South.. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  for  the  collegiate  year  of  ten 
months  is  about  $250,  the  saqie  as  at  the  University  and  other  colleges 
of  the  State. 

The  faculty  numbers  8  professors,  and  during  the  session  of  1886-87 
there  were  119  students  enrolled. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  (including  the  session  of  1886-87) 
there  have  been  1,875  young  men  en|;olled  as  students,  of  whom  571 
have  been  graduated. 

Many  of  Korth  Carolina's  most  honored  and  best  known  citizens  have 
been  and  are  alumni  of  Davidson.  Not  only  North  Carolina  but  many 
other  States,  especially  of  the  South,  have  appreciated  the  influence  of 
those  who  were  educated  at  this  institution. 

Trinity  College. 

THE  beginnings  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION.^ 

Trinity  College  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees  appointed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
It  is  distinctively  a  denominational  college,  and  from  bumble  begin- 
nings it  is  now  ranked  among  the  leading  institutions  for  the  higher 
education  in  the  State.  It  is  located  in  Bandolph  County,  near  the 
iSources  of  the  Cape  Fear  and  Uwharrie  Rivers,  5  miles  from  the  town 
of  High  Point,  on  the  North  Carolina  Eailroad,  and  100  miles  west  of 
the  capital  of  the  State. 

The  beginnings  of  this  institution  are  to  be  found  in  the  grammar 
school,  established  in  1838,  near  the  present  location  of  the  college,  by 
the  Eev.  Brantly  York,  D.  D.  The  following  year  this  school  was 
moved  to  the  present  site,  a  good  framed  building  erected,  and  a  char- 
ter secured  from  the  Legislature  for  the  institution  under  the  name  of 
Union  Institute.  The  object  of  the  founders  was  to  establish  an  acad- 
emy in  which  their  sons  and  those  of  their  neighbors  might  receive  a 
good  practical  education. 

In  1842  Dr.  York  resigned  the  management  of.  the  school,  and  Bev. 
B.  Graven,  then  nineteen  years  old,  was  elected  to  take  charge.  From 
1843  to  1850  the  annual  gross  income  of  the  school  varied  from  $300  to 
$1,800,  the  general  average  being  about  $1,200.  For  this  period  the 
student  attendance  varied  from  28  to  184,  the  average  being  about  105. 

In  January,  1851,  the  institution  was  rechartered,  the  name  being 
changed  to  N^ormal  College.      By  this  new  charter  the  school  was 

^  The  materialB  for  this  sketch  are  drawn  from  an  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  B.  CraveDy 
'n  The  Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina,  Baleigh,  1876,  an  account  of 
Trinity  College  by  Prof.  J.  F.  Heitman  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  and  data  famished 
hy  Mr.  A.  W.  Long,  now  graduate  student  in  English  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
andlat<e  professor  of  history  and  English  literature  in  Trinity  College. 

17037— ifo.  2 8 
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broa(;bt  understate  sui>ervisioD.  Tbe  (iovoruor  of  the  State  van  made 
ex-officio  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  the  superintendent 
of  conimou  schools,  secretary.  Tbe  object  of  tliia  conuecttOD  was  to 
secure  a  better  grade  of  teavbers  for  the,  conimoD  schools.  By  a  pro- 
vision  of  tbe  charter  a  certificate  from  the  Kormal  College  was  made 
lawful  evidence  of  qnaliflcation  to  teacb  in  the  public  schools,  and  no 
fiirther  examination  was  required. 

The  institution  became  very  popular,  and  the  number  of  students 
rapidly  increased.  The  good  results  that  were  expected  from  tbe  nor- 
mal feature  did  not  follow.  On  tbe  contrary,  it  worked  harm.  Many 
received  the  normal  certificate  vho  were  not  at  all  adequately  qnalllled 
for  teaching  the  most  elementary  branches,  and  yet  they  were  author- 
ized to  teach  in  any  common  school  in  tbe  State  which  might  be  open 
to  them.  Dnring  the  normal  period,  1851  to  1809,  the  average  annual 
number  of  matricuhitiona  was  197,  and  the  gross  income  for  the  same 
time  averaged  about  $5,U00  i>cr  aouum. 


At  the  annual  session  of  the  Xorth  Carolina  Conference  of  tbe  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Cburcb,  South,  held  at  Salisbury,  iu  1851,  tbe  first  con- 
nection between  the  couference  and  this  school  was  formed.  Thetrns- 
tees  of  the  college  agreed  that  young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry 
should  be  educated  without  charge,  and  iu  return  the  conference  in- 
dorsed tbe  institution  and  annually  appointed  a  visiting  committee. 

In  1833  the  charter  was  amended,  giving  the  college  authority  to  con- 
fer any  and  all  degrees  and  do  all  other  acta  usually  granted  to  literary 
institutions  of  high  grade.  The  trustees  were  loaned  tlO,000  from  tbe 
State  literary  fund,  wbicb  was  used  for  building  purposes. 

Tbe  management  of  the  institution  was  tran^erred  to  the  North  Car- 
olina Couference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  in  1856. 
This  transfer  was  uot  fully  effected  until  1858,  and  in  1859,  by  an  act 
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of  the  Legislatare,  the  college  was  vested  iu  the  Conference,  with  lall  the 
rights  and  privileges  usaally  granted  in  snch  cases,  the  name  being 
changed  from  Normal  to  Trinity  College.  By  this  act  all  connection 
with  the  State  was  severed,  all  normal  features  annulled,  and  the  in- 
stitution placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  denominational  col- 
leges. 

From  1859  to  1862  the  gross  income  averaged  $7,500  per  annum  and 
the  number  of  students  204.  During  the  War  the  exercises  were  con- 
tinued, but  with  a  constantly  decreasing  number  of  students.  In  1863 
President  Craven  resigned  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Gauuaway  was  placed  in 
charge  as  president  j>ro  tempore^  which  position  he  held  until  1865.  On 
the  arrival  of  General  Hardee's  corps  fn  the  village  in  April,  1865,  exer- 
cises were  suspended.  Dr.  Craven  was  re-elected  president  in  1865,  and 
in  January,  1866,  the  exercises  were  resumed. 

On  November  7, 1882,  the  honored  president  and  founder  of  the  col- 
lege and  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  the  State,  Eev.  Braxton  Craven, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  died.  His  death  was  a  sad  blow  to  the  institution,  and 
itis  just  beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects.  Prof*  W.  H.  Pegram 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  faculty  until  the  trustees  coujd  elect  a 
president. 

In  1883  the  Kev.  M.  L.  Wood,  D.  D.,  became  president.  The  insti- 
tution became  embarrassed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term  of  1884  Dr. 
Wood  resigned.  The  number  of  students  continued  to  grow  smaller, 
and  many  of  the  friends  of  the  college  were  despondent  as  to  its  future. 
Just  at  this  juncture  three  noble  laymen  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
Messrs.  Julian  S.  Carr,  J.  W.  Alspaugh,  and  James  A.  Gray,  came  for- 
ward and  proposed  to  the  Conference  that  they  would  give  $3,000  per 
year,  for  two  years,  for  the  support  of  the  college,  provided  they  should 
be  allowed  to  manage  the  institution  iu  their  own  way  (subject  to  the 
general  supervision  of  the  trustees),  and  further  provided  that  the  Con- 
ference would  contribute  $2,600  per  year  as  a  supplement  to  their  contri- 
bution. Their  proposition  was  accepted,  and  they  were  constituted  the 
^^  committee  of  management." 

President  Wood  and  Prof.  L.  Johnson,  of  the  chair  of  mathematics, 
having  resigned,  the  remaining  members  of  the  faculty  were  retained 
under  the  new  management.  They  were  Prof.  J.  P.  Heitman,  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  and  chair  of  metaphysics;  Prof.  M.  T.  Gannaway, 
chair  of  Latin  and  French  ;  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Pegraifi,  chair  of  natural 
science.  Mr.  H.  H.  Williams,  A.  M.,  was  elected  professor  of  Greek  and 
German;  Mr.  J.  M.  Bandy,  Ph.  B.,  of  mathematics;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Long, 
A.  B.,  of  history  and  English  literature.  Mr.  N.  0.  English,  A.  M.,  was 
elected  professor  of  business  law  and  principal  of  the  preparatory  de- 
partment. 

During  the  two  years  of  this  management,  the  college  took  several 
decided  steps  forward.  The  curriculum  was  broadened,  examinations 
were  made  more  rigid,  and  the  system  of  grading  examination  papers 
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made  more  strict    The  number  of  students  inoreased  from  75  to  146 
and  confidence  in  the  future  of  the  institution  was  restored. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1886-87  the  college  again  came  under 
the  control  of  the  conference.  Two  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
faculty.  Kev.  J.  F.  Crowell,  A.  B.  (Yale)  was  elected  president,  and 
Prof.  J.  L.  Armstrong  (Randolph-Macon  and  Leipsic),  professor  of  French 
and  German.  Professors  Williams  and  Long  having  resigned  in  order 
to  continue  their  studies,  the  former  at  Yale  and  the  latter  at  Johns 
Hopkins,  English  and  German  were  assigned  to  Professor  Armstrong, 
Greek  and  metaphysics  to  Professor  Heitman,  and  history  and  theology 
to  President  Crowell.  No  other  changes  were  made  except  that  Mr. 
Julius  Hathcock  was  elected  a  tutor  in  the  preparatory  department. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  course  are  bachelor  of  philosophy,  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  master  of  arts.  Four  years  are  generally  required  for  the 
completion  of  a  course  of  study  leading  to  a  degree.  The  standard 
of  admission  is  about  a  year  below  the  requirements  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  consequently  the  standard  of  graduation  has  been  lower. 
The  new  administration  has  already  taken  steps  to  raise  the  standard 
of  instruction. 

There  are  two  literary  societies— the  Columbian  and  the  Hesperian — 
connected  with  the  institution.  They  publish  a  college  monthly.  Greek 
letter  fraternities  were  at  one  time  permitted,  but  their  influence  being 
thought  bad,  they  have  been  disbanded  and  are  forbidden  in  the  col- 
lege. The  libraries  of  the  literary  societies  have  recently  been  added 
to  the  college  library,  which  now  numbers  about  ten  thousand  volumes. 
Medals  for  oratory  and  scholarship  are  awarded  annually  by  the  socie- 
ties and  friends  of  the  institution. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  a  liberal  endowment  fUnd.  One  year 
ago  this  fund  was  only  $6,000;  now  it  is  nearly  $40,000,  and  it  is  ex. 
pected  that  it  will  reach  $100,000  by  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

From  the  re-opening  in  1866  to  the  present  time  the  average  attend- 
ance has  been  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  The  brick  building  has 
been  recently  enlarged.  There  are  now  ample  accommodations  for  two 
hundred  students.  The  college  property,  including  land,  buildings, 
furniture,  and  apparatus,  is  valued  at  $50,000. 

The  number  of  students  now  in  attendance  is  the  largest  the  college 
has  had  in  ten  years.  The  institution  is  stronger  and  more  aggressive 
than  it  has  been  Since  the  death  of  its  founder,  and  its  friends  believe 
that  a  bright  and  useful  career  is  opening  up  for  it  in  the  educational 
work  of  North  Carolina. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  HIGHER  FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

I 

FEMALE    SCHOOLS. 

The  State  has  never  made  the  least  provision  for  the  higher  female 
education,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
that  organized  kidividual  or  denominational  effort  was  made  to  estab- 
lish female  schools. 

In  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education,  as  well  as  of  primary  edu- 
cation, the  best  results  can  not,  as  a  rule,  be  attained  by  individual  or 
denominational  endeavor  operating  without  State  competition,  and  so 
at  no  time  have  the  girls  of  iN'orth  Carolina  had  opportunities  for  intel- 
lectual development  equal  to  those  provided  for  the  boys.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  few  individuals  or  denominations  can  provide  for  an  in- 
stitution so  munificently  as  can  a  State,  and  if  able,  some  stimulus  is 
generally  necessary  to  induce  them  to  do  it.  The  male  colleges  have 
always  had  tlifi  State  University  to  quicken  them  to  emulation,  and  in 
their  efforts  to  surpass  it  in  equipment  and  in  the  character  of  the  in- 
struction offered,  steady  growth  and  development  have  resulted. 

The  first  and  best  of  the  early  female  schools  was  the  Salem  Female 
Academy,  founded  by  the  Moravians  in  1802,  an  account  of  which  is 
given  in  this  connection.  Other  female  schools  which  flourished  before 
the  late  Ci\dl  War,  and  still  exist,  are  St.  Mary's  School  (Episcopal), 
Raleigh,  Wake  County, established  1842;  Greensborough  FemaleCoUege 
(Methodist  Episcopal,  South),  Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  1846 ; 
Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  (Baptist),  Murfreesboro',  Chowan 
County,  1848;  Thomasville  Female  College^  Thomasville,  Davidson 
County,  1849;  Asheville  Female  College  (Methodist  Episcopal,  South), 
Asheville,  Buncombe  County,  1850 ;  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Mur- 
freesboro^,  Chowan  County,  1853 ;  Charlotte  Female  Institute  (Presby- 
terian), Charlotte,  Mecklenburgh  Couuty,  1857;  Select  Boarding  and  Day 
School,  Hillsborough,  Orange  County,  1857;  Davenport  Female  College, 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  County,  1858 ;  Mt.  Pleasant  Female  Seminary  (Ev. 
Lutheran),  Mt.  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County,  1858.  Of  those  that  no 
longer  exist  the  following  were  prominent :  Lochiet,  near  Hillsborough, 
Orange  County,  opened  and  conducted  for  a  while  by  Walker  Anderson, 
at  one  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  later 
chief -justice  of  Florida;  Eock  Best,  near  Haw  River,  Alamance  County, 
afterwards  removed  to  Pittsborough,  Chatham  Couuty ;  Edge  worth  Sem- 
inary, Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  established  under  the  auspices  of 
Oovemor  John  M.Morehead;  Floral  FemaleCoUege,  Shoe  Heel,  Bobesou 
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County;  and  female  schools  at  Williamston,  Granville  County;  War- 
renton,  Warren  County ;  and  Milton,  Caswell  County. 

The  following  institutions  have  been  recently  established :  Peace  In- 
stitute, Raleigh,  Wake  County,  1872;  Shelby  Female  College,  Shelby, 
Cleveland  County ;  Mt.  St.  Joseph  College  (Eoman  Catholic),  Hickory, 
Catawba  County,  1880;  Claremont  Female  College,  Hickory,  1880; 
Statesville  Female  College,  Sta-tesville,  Iredell  County,  1883.  Other  in- 
stitutions of  merit  might  be  mentioned,  for  nearly  every  town  in  the 
State  of  any  size  has  its  female  academy. 

The  following  sketches  of  the  leading  female  schools,  given  in  the  or- 
der of  their  establishment,  will  show  the  character  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  North  Carolina. 

SALEM  FEMALE  ACADEMY. 

The  Salem  Female  Academy,  so  well  and  favorably  known  through- 
out the  South,  IS  located  at  Salem,  Forsyth  County,  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  State.  The  property  of  the  institution  is  valued  at  $200,000. 
Salem  is  situated  immediately  adjacent  to  Winston,  and  they  are  often 
called  the  '^  twin  cities."  These  towns  are  in  the  midst  of  a  rolling, 
woodland  country,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Blue  ^idgc,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  school  "  is  one  of  the  five  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States  which  are  the  property  of  the  American  Moravian 
Church,  and  are  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  executive 
boards  of  its  provinces,  North  and  South.  The  first  Moravian  board- 
ing schools  in  this  country  were  institutions  in  which  the  children  of 
the  church  were  educated.  As  their  parents,  by  reason  of  the  respon- 
sibilities incurred  in  their  missionary  enterprises,  were  incapacitated 
for  providing  for  these  children,  their  education  and  maintenance  de- 
volved entirely  upon  the  church.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  both  lay- 
men and  clergymen  were  accordingly  placed  at  schools,  whose  govern- 
ment, domestic  arrangements,  and  routine  life  closely  resembled  those  of 
the  family,  and  were,  in  fact,  designed  as  far  as  possible  to  compensate 
their  pupils  for  the  loss  of  home.  Parental  training,  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  useful  knowledge,  and  scrupulous  attention  to  religious  culture 
were  characteristics  of  those  early  schools,  and  are  still  the  main  feat- 
ures of  the  modern  schools  of  which  they  were  the  precursors." 

The  following  facts  concerning  the  academy  were  furnished  the  writer 
by  Rev.  Edward  Eoodthaler,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  principals.  Visitors  in 
Salem  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  were  often  impressed  with 
the  superior  educational  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  Moravian  youth  of 
this  small  town,  and  expressed  the  desire  that  their  children  might  be- 
come partakers  in  their  advantages.  Thus  the  impulse  was  awakened 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Moravian  people  to  serve  God  by  minis- 
tering to  the  educational  needs  of  the  South.  A  work  for  girls  was 
accordingly  devised  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  educator, 
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Hishop  Beicbel,  who  had  been  the  founder  of  a  similar  institution  for 
boys  in  the  North. 

AU  the  conditions  of  such  an  enterprise  needed  to  be  supplied  de  novo 
and  out  of  small  means.  Several  years  were  thus  occupied.  Bev. 
Samuel  Kramsch,  a  gentleman  of  fine  scholastic  culture,  was  appointed 
principal  on  October  31, 1802.  Several  ladies  were  selected  as  assist- 
ants. On  October  5, 1803,  the  corner-stone  of  a  new  building  was  laid 
with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The  spirit  which  animated  the  founders 
appeared  in  the  corner-stone  document,  which  stated  that  the  stone 
was  laid  "  with  fervent  prayer  to  our  Lord,  that  by  the  school  to  be 
established  in  this  house,  His  Name  may  be  glorified,  His  Kingdom  of 
Grace  be  enlarged  in  this  country,  and  the  salvation  of  souls  of  those 
who  shall  be  educated  therein  be  promoted."  This  prayer  has  been 
fulfilled  during  four*score  years  to  a  degree  which  the  founders  could 
not  have  anticipated. 

On  May  16, 1804,  the  first  pupils  came  from  abroad.  The  curriculum 
at  that  time  was  as  follows :  Beading,  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic, 
history,  geography,  German,  plain  needle-work,  music,  drawing,  and 
ornamental  needle-work.  Admittance  was  limited  to  the  years  between 
eight  and  twelve,  and  the  stay  terminated  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years. 
Gradually  the  number  of  pupils  increased  until  every  State  in  the  South 
was  represented,  and  some  of  them  very  largely.  The  curriculum  was 
enlarged,  until  in  the  "  select  class"  a  fair  collegiate  course  was  enjoyed 
without  graduation,  however.  The  academy  was  only  incorporated  at 
a  late  date— February  3, 1866 — and  its  first  diploma  of  graduation  was 
conferred  in  1877. 

The  new  academy  building  was  erected  1854-56,  during  the  principal- 
ship  of  the  widely  known  and  revered  Bev.  Bobert  de  Schweinitz. 
There  were  at  that  time  216  boarding  pupils,  the  largest  number  until 
the  years  of  the  Civil  War,  when  the  school  was  overcrowded  with  pupils 
sent  as  much  for  shelter  and  protection  as  for  education. 

The  whole  number  of  alumnae,  not  including  day  pupils,  has  been  be- 
tween six  and  seven  thousand.  The  number  of  graduates  since  1877 
is  153. 

The  school  is  regularly  graded,  with  a  four  years'  mathematical  and 
classical  course.  Special  advantages  are  offerecl  in  music^  painting,  draw- 
ing, and  needle-work.  A  commercial  course  is  also  provided.  Tech- 
nically, it  belongs  to  the  preparatory  schools,  its  object  being  to  carry 
its  pupils  to  the  standard  of  entrance  required  at  Vassar,  Wellesley,  or 
Smith  Colleges. 

The  corps  of  instructors  at  this  time  numbers  26.  During  the  session 
of  1886-87  there  were  222  students  in  attendance,  representing  eleven 
States. 

The  influence  of  the  Salem  Female  Academy  has  been  wide-spread. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  only  institution  of  repute  in  the  South  for 
female  education.    Its  pupils  have,  therefore,  been  unusually  well  Tep- 
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resented  in  the  leading  families  of  the  South.  A  great  many  of  its 
alumnas  have  become  teachers  and  heads  of  seminaries  and  academies, 
carrying  the  thorough  and  painstaking  methods  of  this  school  into  their 
own  institutions.  It  is  probably  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Salem 
Academy  that  preparatory  institutions  for  the  education  of  girls  are 
more  numerous  in  the  South,  and,  as  a  rule,  better  equipped  than  are 
similar  institutions  for  boys. 

ST.  MABY^S  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State.  The 
buildings,  six  in  number,  are  located  in  an  oak  grove  of  20  acres,  on 
elevated  ground,  a  mile  from  the  State  capitol.  Three  of  the  buildings 
are  of  brick,  two  of  stone,  and  one  of  wood.  They  are  admirably  ar- 
ranged for  school  purposes  and  are  furnished  with  modem  imprnve- 
ments.  The  school  was  founded  in  1842,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
EpiscopiEil  Church  in  North  Carolina,  and  has  operated  continuously 
since. 

The  Kt.  Eev.  Theodore  B.  L3'man,  D.  D.,  is  visitor  of  the  school ;  the 
Rev.  Bennett  Smedes,  A.  M.,  principal  and  rector,  and  Miss  M.  E.  J. 
Czarmonska,  lady  principal.  The  academic  staff  numbers  16  teachers, 
and  from  February,  1886,  to  February,  1887,  there  were  197  students 
from  nine  States  in  attendance. 

The  school  is  divided  into  priqiary,  preparatory,  and  academic  de- 
partments. In  the  primary  department  the  best  features  of  the  kinder 
garten  system  are  retained,  while  those  suited  only  to  the  nursery  are 
discarded.  Three  years  are  required  to  complete  the  preparatory 
course.  The  academic  course  is  arranged  for  five  years,  but  if  accom- 
plishments are  added  more  time  is  needed  to  complete  it.  The  courses 
in  French  and  German  are  each  five  years,  and  those  languages  are 
taught  with  much  thoroughness.  The  department  of  music  is  one  of 
the  noted  features  of  this  school.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Au- 
guste  Kiirsteiner,  and  the  system  pursued  is  modelled  after  that  of  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory. 

OREENSBOROTTGH  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

The  college  building,  a  magnificent  brick  structure,  is  located  near 
the  western  limits  of  Greensborough,  in  the  center  of  a  beautiful  park 
of  40  acres.  Greensborough  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  is 
noted  for  the  intelligence  and  social  refinement  of  its  citizen 

In  1837  the  trustees  of  the  Greensborough  Female  School  sent  a  pe- 
tition to  the  Virginia  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
asking  that  a  female  college,  under  the  auspices  of  the  denomination, 
be  established  at  Greensborough.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  began  its  separate  existence.  The  petition  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee,  which  reported  favorably,  and  in  1838  the  North 
Carolina  Conference  secured  a  charter  for  the  institution  from  the  State 
Legislature. 
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This  is  the  first  female  college  chartered  in  Karth  Carolina,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wesleyan  Female  College  at  Macon,  Georgia,  the 
first  soatb  of  the  Potomac. 

A  site  for  the  institntion,  consisting  of  40  acres,  was  secured,  and  in 
September,  1843,  the  corner-stone  of  the  college  building  was  laid. 
This  building,  costing  about  $20,000,  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1845. 

In  1846  the  institution  was  opened  for  students,  with  the  Bev.  Solo- 
mon Lea  as  president.  Mr.  Lea  resigned  in  December,  1847^  and  was 
SQCceeded  by  the  late  Bev.  Albert  M.  Shipp,  D.  D.,  afterwards  profes- 
sor inVanderbilt  University,  Tennessee.  In  1850  the  Rev.  Charles  P. 
Deems,  at  that  time  a  professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and 
now  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers,  in  New  York  City,  became 
president,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  T.  M.  Jones,  D.  D.,  in  1854. 

Owing  to  the  large  attendance  the  building  was  enlarged  in  1856, 
aud  again  in  1859.  The  building  was  burned  August  9, 1863,  and  the 
War  prevented  the  immediate  rebuilding. 

In  1860  a  new  charter  was  secured  for  the  institution,  and  a  board  of 
trustees  was  elected  in  1870.  The  present  school  building  was  com- 
menced in  1871,  and  on  August  27, 1873,  the  college  was  opened  with 
9  teachers,  aud,  under  the  presidency  of  Doctor  Jones,  has  continued  in 
saccessful  operation  since. 

A  preparatory  course,  and  a  collegiate  course  requiring  four  years 
are  provided.  The  faculty  at  this  time  numbers  15,  and  during  the 
session  of  1886-87  there  were  186  students,  representing  six  States,  in 
attendance. 

CHOWAN  BAPTIST  FEMALE  INSTITUTE. 

The  Chowan  Baptist  Female  Institute  is  located  at  Murfreesborou'gh, 
Chowan  County,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  campus, 
embracing  28  acres,  is  a  beautiful  place.  This  institution  is  the  pride 
of  eastern  Carolina,  and  is  one  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  thorough 
ill  the  State.  Its  history  is  interesting  as  a  successful  denominational 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  higher  female  education. 

In  1848  the  Bertie  Union  Meeting  (Baptist),  embracing  the  counties 
of  Northampton,  Hertford,  and  Bertie,  recognizing  the  need  for  female 
education,  sent  a  communication  to  the  Chowan  Baptist  Association 
iisking  that  a  high  school  for  girls  be  established  by  the  association. 

This  request  was  acted  upon  favorably,  and  trustees  were  appointed 
with  instructions  to  make  arrangements  for  such  a  school. 

The  trustees  purchased  and  fitted  up  a  house  and  lot  in  Murfrees- 
borough  at  a  cost  of  $1,225.  The  school  was  formally  opened  October 
11, 1848,  with  the  Kev.  A.  McDowell,  D.  D.,  of  South  Carolina,  a  grad- 
uate of  Wake  Forest  College,  as  principal.  In  1849  small-pox  in  the 
town  necessitated  the  suspension  of  the  school,  but  work  was  resumed 
the  following  month,  with  Kev.  M.  E.  Forey  as  principal. 
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The  rapidly  growing  patronage  of  the  school  made  it  necessary  to 
have  larger  buildings.  So  encouraging  was  the  outlook  that  in  1851  a 
joint  stock  company  took  charge  of  the  school,  selected  a  new  site, 
and  contracted  for  the  large  and  handsome  brick  building  now  occu- 
pied, which  was  completed  the  following  year.  The  property  at  that 
time  was  estimated  at  $35,000,  but  with  the  improvements  which  Lave 
since  been  added  it  is  valued  at  more  than  $50,000.  The  funds  were 
contributed  principally  by  the  Chowan  Association,  though  other  as- 
sociations, especially  the  Portsmouth  (Ya.)  Association,  aided  hand- 
somely. With  its  enlarged  facilities  the  institution  was  soon  filled 
with  young  ladies  from  the  States  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  South 
Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Georgia,  Texas,  Maryland,  and  Kew 
York,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rev.  Mr.  Forey  was  succeeded  in  tlie  principalship  by  Eev.  William 
Hooper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  1854.  The  institute  continued  its  work 
throughout  the  War,  although  it  was  not  far  from  the  scene  of  active 
military  operations. 

In  18G2  Dr.  Hooper  resigned  and  Dr.  A.  McDowell,  who  had  returned 
to  the  institution  in  1S55  as  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  was  elected  president. 

In  1878  the  joint  stock  company  gave  the  institute  to  tlie  Baptist  de- 
nomination. Although  there  are  other  Baptist  schools  in  the  State 
conducted  by  individuals,  this  is  the  only  school  property  devoted  to 
female  education  held  by  the  denomination. 

On  May  27, 1881,  Dr.  McDowell  died.  Prof.  John  B.  Brewer,  at  that 
time  president  of  the  Wilson  Collegiate  Seminary  for  young  ladies, 
was  elected  to  the  presidency,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  position 
in  October,  1881.  President  Brewer  is  one  of  the  foremost  educators  in 
the  State.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College,  and  has  associated 
with  him  8  teachers  from  some  of  the  best  schools  of  our  country. 
There  are  two  departments — the  preparatory,  requiring  two  years,  and 
the  collegiate,  requiring  four  years,  for  completion.  Since  its  founda- 
tion the  average  attendance  at  this  school  has  been  about  100,  nearly 
all  of  whom  were  boarders.  As  an  evidence  of  its  prosperity  it  may 
be  well  to  add  that  the  present  building  is  soon  to  be  greatly  enlarged 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  room. 

THOMASVILLE  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Thomasville,  in  Davidson  County,  near 
the  centre  of  the  State.  It  was  established  in  1849,  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Mock,  and  was  called  Silva  Grove  Female  Seminary.  During  the  pres- 
idency of  Kev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.  D.,  who  was  prominent  in  educa- 
tional work  in  North  Carolina  before  the  war,  and  is  at  this  time  a  well- 
known  pastor  in  Kew  York  City,  it  was  chartered  by  the  Legislature,  in 
1855,  as  Glen  Anna  Female  Seminary.  Soon  after  this  the  school  came 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  John  W.  Thomas,  who  placed  it  on  a  bet- 
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ter  baais  by  erecting  a  large  foar-story  brick  building  and  equipping  it 
for  school  purposes.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  War  the  attendance  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  fifty  young  ladies,  from  several  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  exercises  were  continued  during  the  War.  In  1867  the 
name  of  the  institution  was  changed  by  act  of  the  Legislature  to  Thorn- 
asville  Female  College.  After  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas,  in  1873,  the 
institution  was  closed  for  a  year  and  a  half.  In  1874  the  property  was 
purchased  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Beinhart,  of  Bichmond  College,  and  the 
school  re-opened.  In  1879  a  large  addition  was  made  to  the  building, 
making  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  attractive  school  buildings  in 
the  State.  In  1885  the  Bev.  J.  N.  Stallings,  an  alumnus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Korth  Carolina,  became  principal.  The  institution  is  divided 
into  primary,  preparatory,  collegiate,  ornamental,  and  domestic  depart- 
ments. The  corps  of  instructors  numbers  nine,  and  the  catalogue  for 
1886-87  shows  a  student  attendance  of  eighty-three. 

PEACE  INSTITUTE. 

This  institution  is  situated  at  Baleigh,  about  one  mile  from  the  State 
capitol.  The  grounds  comprise  8  acres,  artistically  laid  out  and  admir- 
ably suited  for  exercise  and  amusement.  The  main  building,  costing 
more  than  $40,000,  is  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  is  heated  by 
steam.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  school 
bnilding  in  the  State. 

In  1857  the  plan  of  having  a  school  of  high  grade  for  young  ladies,  at 
the  State  capital,  was  discussed  by  many  prominent  men  in  the  Korth 
Carolina  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Steps  were  taken  to  es- 
tablish such  a  school,  William  Peace,  an  elder  in  the  Baleigh  Presby- 
terian Church,  heading  the  subscription  list  with  $10,000,  and  it  is  in 
his  honor  that  the  school  is  called  Peace  Institute. 

Presbyterians  throughout  the  State  contributed  liberally,  and  in  1858 
the  erection  of  a  building  was  commenced. 

The  War  prevented  the  opening  of  the  school,  and  the  Confederate 
government  took  charge  of  the  building  for  hospital  purposes.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Confederacy,  the  Federal  authorities  took  possession  and 
used  it  for  the  Preedmen's  Bureau.  When  the  directors  again  got  con- 
trol of  the  property  it  was  in  such  a  condition  that  they  almost  despaired 
of  putting  it  in  a  suitable  condition  for  school  purposes,  and  were  on 
the  point  of  selling  it  to  Bev.  Dr.  Tupper,  president  of  Shaw  University, 
for  the  use  of  a  colored  school,  but  some  friends  came  forward  and  con- 
tributed sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  directors  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs,  and  the  building  was  made  ready  for  the  school. 

In  1872  the  property  was  leased  to  Bev.  B.  Burwell,  D.  D.,  and  his 
son,  John  B.  Burwell,  A.  M.,  at  that  time  principals  of  the  Charlotte 
Female  Institute,  and  since  then  it  has  been  under  their  direction. 

Dr.  Burwell  has  probably  been  connected  longer  with  institutions  for 
girls  than  any  other  educator  in  the  State.    In  1837  he  opened  a  female 
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school  in  Hillsboro\  In  1857  this  school  was  removed  to  Charlotte, 
where  it  was  known  as  the  Charlotte  Female  Institute.  This  institu- 
tion is  still  one  of  the  best  female  schools  in  the  State.  He  continued 
the  management  of  this  school  until  his  removal  to  Raleigh,  in  1872. 

The  growth  of  Peace  Institute  has  been  steady.  The  corps  of  in- 
structors numbers  fifteen,  and  during  the  past  five  years  the  average 
enrolment  has  been  over  200  students,  representing  more  than  half  a 
dozen  States.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  departments:  Col- 
legiate, normal,  primary,  and  kindergarten,  music,  and  fine  arts.  In 
thoroughness  and  equipment  it  stands  second  to  no  female  school  in  the 
South. 

OXI^ORD  FEMALE  SEMINARY. 

■ 

The  seat  of  this  seminary  is  Oxford,  Granville  County,  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State. 

This  institution  is  the  continuation  of  the  Raleigh  Female  Seminary, 
which  was  established  in  Baleigh,  about  1870,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Boyall,  D.  D.,  now  a  professor  in  Wake  Forest  College,  and  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  in  the  State.  After  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Royall, 
Prof.  F.  P.  Hobgood  became  president,  and  in  1880  he  moved  the  insti- 
tution to  Oxford,  changing  the  name  to  Oxford  Female  Seminary. 

The  buildings  of  the  Oxford  Female  Seminary,  which  were  erected 
about  1850,  were  remodeled  in  1880  at  a  cost  of  $4,500.  Since  that 
time  about  $5,000  additional  have  been  spent  in  building  and  repairs. 
The  school  grounds  are  about  four  acres,  beautifully  laid  out. 

The  course  of  study  comprises  a  preparatory  and  a  collegiate  depart- 
ment. There  are  nine  teachers  in  the  faculty,  representing  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  the  Stiittgart  Conservatory,  Cooper  Institute,  and 
other  well-known  institutions  of  learning  and  art.  During  the  session 
of  1885-86  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  students  enrolled, 
an  increase  on  any  previous  year. 

GENERAL  CHAEACTEEISTIOS. 

North  Carolina  has  no  Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions  all  of  the  female  schools  are  owned  and 
directed  by  the  principals.  They  can  not  be  blamed  for  managing  them 
in  such  a  way  as  will  remunerate  them  most,  just  as  merchants  and 
manufacturers  manage  their  afiuirs.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
add  improvements,  extend  their  curricula,  and  secure  the  best  teachers 
only  as  they  are  forced  to  do  so  by  rival  institutions  or  the  demands  of 
public  sentiment.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  these  institutions  are 
endowed,  nor  receive  any  income  from  any  source  other  than  from  the 
l>upils,  they  can  not  reach  the  highest  degree  of  eflBciency.  It  is  well 
known  that  at  the  best  colleges  and  universities  of  this  country  only  a 
small  fraction  of  the  expenses  are  met  by  the  fees  from  students.  Until 
there  is  in  the  State  a  well  endowed  female  college  it  can  not  be  expected 
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that  the  quality  of  the  higher  female  edacation  will  be  equal  to  that 
proTided  in  most  of  the  Northern  States. 

But  it  must  not  be  jadged  from  the  above  that  North  Carolina  has 
no  good  female  schools,  nor  that  they  are  managed  wholly  on  selfish 
principles.  The  principals  of  these  schools  are  men  of  liberal  culture, 
devoted  to  their  profession,  and  with  the  means  at  their  disposal  they 
deserve  great  credit  for  having  placed  the  standard  of  instruction  as 
high  as  it  is. 

A  well  known  professor  in  one  of  the  leading  female  schools  says  that 
'<  ^e  higher  female  education  in  North  Carolina  is  not  high,^^  But  while 
the  courses  of  study  in  the  female  schools  are  not  very  extended^  yet 
the  instruction  given,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  thorough.  Most  of  these  in- 
stitutions give  from  three  to  five  years'  courses  in  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, history,  English  language  and  literature,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
mathematics  as  far  as  and  including  trigonometry. 

The  following  schedule  of  classes  and  studies  required  at  Peace  In- 
stitute wiU  give  a  fair  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  collegiate  departments  of  the  lead- 
ing female  schools  in  the  State,  for  in  the  main  their  curricula  are 
about  the  same : 


First  Clas8. 


Second  Class. 


First  term,  twenty      Second  term,  twenty      Fimt  term,  twenty 
weel'M.  '  wee.km.  j  weekt. 


Second  term,  twenty 
weeks. 


Hi;;heT  lessons  iii  '    Higher  lessous  Id 


English.* 

Beading  and  spoll- 

ing.t 


Arithmetic  to  per-  I 
ceotftge.*  1 

First  lessons  iu 
bo  tans*. 

History  of  tho 
United  States.      . 

Latin  grammar  and 
reader. 


English  completed. 

Elocution  and 

spelling. 


Arithmetic 
completed.  | 

Physiology. 

i 
HistoifT  of  England. 


Grammatical 
analysis. 

Elocution  and 
spelling. 

Algebra  begun. 
Natural  history. 


Ancient  history 
commenced. 


,  English  synonymes. 

j      Elocution  and        | 

spelling.  ; 


Algebra 
completed. 


Phy«ics. 


Ancient  history 
(M>mpleted. 


CtPsar. 


Sallust. 


Virgil. 


Fi'ench  g^mmar. 
French  grammar.  Keadiug  from 

ditfereut  authors. 


Qerman  grammar. 


German    grammar. 
Sprachlehrer. 


Grammar. 

Keading  from 

different  authors. 

Composition  or 

letters. 


Sprachlehrer 

continued. 
Compositions. 


Beading  from 

different  authors. 

Composition  or 

letters. 


Beading  from 
different  authors. 
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•TuxiOH  Class. 


Skniob  C1.A88. 


Fint  term,  ttcerity 
ioeek9. 


Rhetoric 

and  composition 

commenced. 

Elocution. 


Geometry. 


Chemistry. 


General  hiator>' 
commenced. 


Ciceio, 


Second  Urm,  twenty      First  term,  twenty    '  Second  term,  ttcenty 
veeke.  \  weeke,  •  veekt. 


Rhetoric 

and  compoeitlou 

completed. 

Elocution. 

Trigonometry, 
plane.; 


Geolojcy. 


General  history 
completed. 


English  literature 
and  elocution. 


Trijjonomftiy, 
tspherical.  I 

Phynical  geography. 


M  entarphilo.<)oph  y. 


PrincipleB 
of  criticitm. 


Arithmetic 
reviewed. 

Astronomy  and 
history  of  science. 


Horace  commeuci-d.  [    UorHcc  completed. 


Moral  philosophy 

and  evidences  of 

Christianity. 

Livv. 


Grammar  (Jrammar 

Larousse.  Larousae. 

Fables   de   Lnfon-  Litterature  coiitem 

toine.              ,  poralne. 

Composition.  Compositions. 


Selections  from  the 

classics. 

Compositions. 


Weber's  Literature. 
Compositions. 


Kntrptii*n.>«    sur    la 

(irammairc. 

Moli^re. 

ComiiOHitioua. 


Hayes'  Grammar. 
Compositmns. 


Litterature 

classiqae. 

Racine. 


(joethe. 
Schiller. 


*  All  pupils  are  lequired  to  take  tlie.sc  schools;  the  rest  elective. 

t  Spf  liing  and  dictation  exercises  through  second  year. 

I  In  lieu  of  these,  book-keeping  and  advauce<l  arithmetic  can  be  taken. 

The  charges  for  board  and  taitton  in  the  regular  course  as  represented 
above,  in  the  leading  female  schools  of  the  State,  amount  to  about  $250 
per  annum. 

Nearly  all  the  institutions  of  which  accounts  have  been  given  provide 
good  courses  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  in  pastel,  charcoal,  and 
crayon  drawing,  and  in  oil  and  water-color  painting,  for  which  extni 
charges  are  made.  One  criticism  of  the  higher  education  provided  for 
young  ladies  in  North  Carolina  is  that  more  attention  is  given  to  tbe 
attainment  of  these  accomplishments  than  to  the  acquirement  of  a  sub- 
stantial education.  A  professor  in  one  of  these  schools  writes:  ^<  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  more  cultured  (?)  of  our  people  care  less  for  a  substantial 
education  for  their  girls  than  the  masses  do.  Poverty  and  necessity 
are  driving  us  from  the  heathenish  notion  that  all  the  preparation  a 
woman  needs  for  the  battle  of  life  is  a  delicate  body,  a  pretty  face,  and 
a  musical  voice." 
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The  leading  institutions  Lave  libraries  varying  from  Ave  hundred  to 
two  thousand  volumes.  As  a  rule  their  stock  of  scientific  apparatus  is 
small  and  iHsufiQcient.    The  great  need  of  all  these  schools  is  funds. 

The  cheapest  and  best  way  to  educate  the  next  generation  is  to  edu- 
cate every  girl  of  the  present  one.  The  mother  gives  more  education 
that  is  of  practical  effect  in  life  than  all  the  teachers.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  ^*  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  muscles  of  a  child  are  be- 
ginning to  harden  before  he  ever  gets  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher."  A 
better  and  more  healthful  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  education  of  women 
is  growing  up  in  the  Old  North  State^  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  de- 
velop itself  in  a  practical  way. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CRITICAL  SURVEY. 

Schools  for  secondary  instractiou  are  oamerous,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  collect  full  and  reliable  statistics  concerning  them.  The  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  informs  the  writer  that  he  does  not  know 
the  number  of  private  schools  in  the  State,  and  that  no  provision  is 
made  for  collecting  information  concerning  them.  The  reports  which 
they  make  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  are  meagre 
and  unsatisfactory,  and  private  individual  effort  to  reach  them  has 
proved  unsuccessful. 

A  stranger  reailing  their  catalogues  and  announcements  might  be  led 
to  suppose  that  many  of  them  offer  advantages  for  study  superior  to 
those  of  Phillips  Exeter,  and  other  excellent  fitting  schools  in  the  East, 
but  to  one  who  has  had  an  insight  into  their  management  and  is  ac- 
quainted with  their  workings  such  a  supposition  is  impossible. 

The  first  criticism  that  the  writer  would  urge  is  that  they  undertake 
too  much.  Some  of  these  schools  endeavor  to  offer  the  advantages  of 
a  college,-  while  many  of  the  so-called  colleges  are  in  reality  secondary 
schools,  but  in  attempting  to  place  themselves  on  a  higher  plane  than 
they  are  fitted  to  occupy  they  lose  in  thoroughness  and  eflSciency. 

As  a  rule,  no  well  ordered  system  of  study  and  student  advancement 
are  provided  in  these  schools,  though  there  are  several  notable  excep- 
tions to  which  reference  will  be  made.  The  most  noticeable  defect  in 
the  educational  system  (if  system  it  may  be  called)  is  in  the  primary 
training  of  the  pupil.  Proper  attention  is  not  given  to  the  ground- 
work of  his  education.  He  is  advanced  from  the  primary  to  the  pre- 
paratory department  before  the  essential  rudiments  of  an  education  have 
l3een  mastered.  The  charge  for  annual  tuition  is  deternxined  by  the  stu- 
dent's grade;  the  schools  are  private  property;  the  teachers  are  am- 
bitious ;  the  result  is  that  it  is  not  infrequent  that  the  child  is  assigned 
work  beyond  his  capacity.  Parents  as  well  as  teachers  are  to  be 
blamed  for  this.  Mauy  regard  their  children  as  intellectual  prodigies 
and  are  dissatisfied  if  they  are  not  rapidly  promoted  in  school.  In 
their  eyes  he  is  the  best  teacher  who  advances  (!)  his  pupils  fastest.  If 
he  attempts  to  hold  the  child  to  primary  work  longer  than  the  parents 
think  necessary,  they  withdraw  their  patronage  and  send  to  one  who 
will  gratify  their  vanity.  It  is  pleasing  to  the  pupil  to  be  advanced 
rapidly  from  class  to  class.    He  is  not  yet  old  enough  to  realize  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  a  thoroagh  preparation.  It  is  patent,  therefore,  that  the  self- 
interest  of  the  teacher,  the  vanity  of  the  parents,  and  the  whim  of  the 
child,  as  represented  above,  tend  to  superficiality. 

After  the  student  has  been  advanced  from  the  primary  to  the  prepar- 
atory department,  the  object  in  most  cases  is  to  get  him  in  college  as 
soon  as  {possible,  or  if  he  is  not  fitting  for  college,  to  silver-plate  him 
with  a  business  course  (?)  which  he  is  assured  will  answer  his  purposes 
in  practical  life  without  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  college  drill  and 
discipline  for  four  years. 

Instead  of  providing  a  broad  and  liberal  course  of  study,  the  object  of 
most  of  these  schools  is  to  give  the  student  enough  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics  to  enable  him  to  enter  college  with  credit,  and  in  but  few 
instances  is  this  result  attained.  Only  the  outlines  of  history  are  taught, 
and  this  in  a  superficial  way;  political  economy  is  hardly  ever  included 
in  the  curriculum ;  the  courses  in  political  and  physical  geography  are 
short  and  unsatisfactory ;  botany,  geology,  physiology,  zoology,  and  nat- 
ural philosophy  are  barely  touched  upon ;  the  modern  languages  are 
hardly  ever  taught;  and  the  student  is  given  such  a  meagre  course  in 
his  own  language  and  literature  that  in  after  life  as  a  writer  and  speaker 
he  is  often  made  to  feel  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  training. 

From  the  preparatory  school  the  student  goes  to  college,  passes  the 
entrance  examination  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  enters  upon 
advanced  studies,  and,  at  the  end  of  four  years  is  presented  to  the  world 
as  a  graduate;  but  in  few  cases  can  he  be  said  to  be  educated,  in  the 
fnll  sense  of  what  that  word  implies ;  for  the  defects  of  preliminary  train- 
ing are  too  often  manifest. 

For  the  more  than  one  hundred  secondary  schools  reporting  from 
North  Carolina,  excepting  only  a  few  institutions,  the  above  is  true;  and 
not  only  is  it  true  for  this  State,  but  for  many  others  of  the  Union,  es- 
pecially in  the  South. 

GBADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  public  graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns,  the  first  being  estab' 
lished  at  Greensborough  in  1875,  are  exerting  a  good  influence  in  sys- 
tematizing and  making  more  thorough  primary  and  preparatory  in- 
struction throughout  the  State.  Maj.  S.  M.  Finger,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  in  his  report  for  1885-86,  says :  ^^  These  schools  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  good,  not  only  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
are  located,  but  to  the  whole  State.  They  are  examples  of  the  possible 
efficiency,  popularity,  and  cheapness  of  education  at  public  expense. 

^^They  are  becoming  so  efficient  as  to  command  respect  and  patron- 
age of  all  classes  of  our  people.  I  wish  that  every  citizen  of  the  State 
could  spend  a  day  in  one  of  these  well  managed  schools,  because  I  think 
he  would  go  away  with  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  safety  and  practi- 
cability of  public  schools.'^ 

By  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  towns  are  permitted  to  vote  upon 
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the  establishment  of  these  schools.    The  funds  for  their  support  are 
raised  by  special  taxation  and  taxation  ander  the  common-school  law. 

Each  school  is  usually  divided  into  about  ten  grades,  each  grade  hav- 
ing a  teacher  and  room  to  itself.  One  year  is  required  to  complete  the 
studies  in  a  grade.  By  a  uniform  system  of  examinations  pupils  are 
advanced  to  higher  grades.  In  nearly  all  of  these  schools  there  is  a 
library  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  a  pedagogical  library  for  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  usually  meet  once  or  twice  a  month  to  discuss 
methods  of  teaching,  study  approved  works  on  pedagogy,  and  have  re- 
view lessons  on  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools.  Students  in  these 
schools  are  prepared  for  entrance  into  the  colleges  and  University  of  the 
State.  There  are  seventeen  graded  schools  in  the  Stat4?.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Durham  Graded  School,  Mr.  S.  F.  Tom- 
linson,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  study  of  educational  sys- 
tems, gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  '^Oraded  schools,  properly  conducted, 
are  pre-eminently  the  schools  for  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  South,  be- 
cause they  afford  the  greatest  and  most  improved  facilities  to  all  classes 
alike  for  obtaining  an  education  free,  or  for  the  least  money." 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

In  North  Carolina  the  opposition  to  the  co-education  ot  the  sexes  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  is  so  manifest  that  no  one  would  dare 
propose,  with  any  hope  of  success,  that  women  be  admitted  to  the 
University  and  leading  denominational  colleges  of  the  State.  But  co- 
education is  making  headway  in  the  institutions  for  secondary  instruc- 
tion, and  its  friends  claim  that  good  results  have  been  manifest..  The 
rank  that  women  are  taking  in  some  of  the  best  of  the  English  and 
American  universities  precludes  the  argument  that  they  can  not  main- 
tain themselves  in  intellectual  competition  with  the  sterner  sex,  and 
so  the  objection  that  their  admission  would  necessitate  the  lowering  of 
the  educational  standard  is  not  valid.  The  expediency  of  their  admis- 
sion is  an  open  question  which  the  writer  is  not  prepared  to  advocate ; 
but  at  this  time  when  a  number  of  the  female  teachers  of  the  State  are 
seeking  admission  to  the  normal  department  of  the  University,  endowed 
by  the  State  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
a  large  proportion  of  whom  are  women,  a  better  opportunity  for  special 
preparation  in  their  profession,  the  question  is  practical  to  all  North 
Carolinians  and  is  worthy  of  careful  study. 

The  following  co-educational  institutions,  established  before  the  War^ 
are  still  in  successful  operation:  Friend's  School  (Quaker),  New  Garden, 
Kandolph  County,  established  1833  (the  property  of  this  school  is  val- 
ued at  $40,000,  and  it  has  $23,700  in  productive  funds)  j  Catawba  Col- 
lege (German  Reformed),  Newton,  Catawba  County,  1<S50;  Clinton 
Collegiate  Institute,  Clinton,  Satnpson  County,  1850;  Mt.  Vernon 
Springs  Academy,  Mr.  Vernon  Springs,  Chatham  County,  1850 ;  Oak 
Bidge  Literary  and  Commercial  Institute,  Oak  Ridge,  Guilford  County, 
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1850;  Anson  Institute,  Wadesborough,  Anson  County,  1854;  Yadkin 
College  (Protestant  Methodist),  Davidson  County,  1856;  Rutherford 
Academy,  Burke  Coanty,  1858  (chartered  as  Bntherford  Seminary  in 
1861,  and  as  Rutherford  CoNegc  in  1870).  The  following  have  been  es- 
tablished since  the  War:  Weaverville  College  (Methodist  Episcopal, 
South),  Weaverville,  Buncombe  County,  1875 ;  Concordia  College 
(Evangelical  Lutheran),  Conover,  Catawba  County,  1875;  Kinston  Col- 
lege, Kinston,  Lenoir  County,  1876;  King's  Mountain  High  School, 
King's  Mountain,  Cleveland  County,  1876  ;  Moravian  Falls  Academy, 
Wilkes  County,  1876;  Judson  College  (Baptist),  Henderson ville,  Hender- 
son County,  1878;  Graham  Normal  College,  Graham,  Alamance  County, 
1880;  Oakdale  Academy,  Oakdale,  Alamance  County,  1880;  Gaston 
College  (Lutheran),  Dallas,  Gaston  County,  1882;  Southern  Normal, 
Lexington,  Davidson  County,  1884.  Some  of  these  institutions  repre- 
sent a  wide  area  of  student  patronage,  e,  </.,  during  the  session  of  1886-87 
more  than  two  hundred  students  were  enrolled  at  Oak  Bidge  Institute, 
more  than  fifty  of  them  coming  from  Virginia,  Sonth  Carolina,  New 
York,  Texas,  and  Arizona,  and  the  rest  represepting  more  than  thirty 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  but  a  majority  draw  their  entire  student 
clientage  from  the  State. 

Pbepabatoby  Male  Schools. 

the  bingham  school. 

The  Bingham  School  stands  pre-eminent  among  Southern  schools  for 
boys,  And  ranks  with  the  best  in  the  Union.  It  is  the  oldest,  the  largest, 
and  the  most  successful  male  boarding  school  for  secondary  instruction 
in  the  Sonth,  and  for  the  past  five  years  it  has  been  second  to  no  insti. 
tution  of  similar  character  in  area  of  patronage. 

This  noted  school  was  established  in  1793,  by  the  Rev.  William  Bing- 
ham, a  native  of  Ireland.    He  was  educated  for  the  church  and  was 
graduated  with  distinction  at  the  University  of  Glasgow.    Mr.  Bing- 
ham became  involved  in  one  of  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  for 
Irish  independence,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  safety  and  freedom  in 
another  land.    His  dismission  from  the  Presbytery  of  Belfast,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  is  dated  April  14, 1788,  soon  after  which  date  he 
sailed  for  America.    Landing  at  New  Castle,  Delaware,  he  made  his 
way  to  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  where  he  hoped  to  secure  employ- 
ment as  a  teacher.    He  had  failed  in  this  and  was  about  to  give  up  in 
despair,  when,  by  a  sign  given  in  taking  a  drink  of  water,  he  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  Mason  by  some  influential  citizens,  who  thereupon  exerted 
themselves  in  his  behalf  and  secured  for  him  the  principalship  of  the 
Wlmington  Academy.    In  1793  he  removexi  to  Pittsborongh  and  estab- 
lished the  Bingham  School.    In  1801  he  was  made  professor  of  Latin 
at  the  State  University,  which  position  he  filled  with  credit  till  1806, 
when  he  resigned  to  again  open  a  private  school,  thinking  that  in  this 
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way  he  could  do  more  to  advance  the  caase  of  education  than  by  his 
work  in  the  University.  The  school  was  opened  at  Hillsborough,  but  was 
soon  removed  to  Mt.  Repose,  in  Orange  County,  four  miles  from  the 
present  location,  where  he  conducted  it  till  his  death  in  1826. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bingham  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  J.  Bing- 
ham, of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  ^<  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any 
other  man  can  ever  again  be  so  pre-eminent  in  the  State  as  Mr.  Bing- 
ham was  in  his  profession.  He  occupied  a  field  previously  unoccupied, 
and  to  remarkable  opportunities  he  added  remarkable  ability.  He 
raised  teaching  from  an  almost  disreputable  employment  to  an  honor- 
able profession  ;  he  raised  tuition  fees  from  $20  per  year  at  the  highest 
to  $150  per  year.  He  refused  three  hundred  applications  for  admission 
in  a  single  year,  and  though  he  conscientiously  avoided  accumulating 
money,  he  became,  in  spite  of  himself  and  his  numerous  charities,  a 
man  of  comparative  affluence." 

For  twenty  years  William  J.  Bingham  conducted  the  Bingham  School 
at  Hillsborough,  where  he  established  it  after  the  death  of  its  founder. 
Then  it  was  removed  tQ  Oaks,  in  Orange  County,  where  it  remained  un- 
til, in  the  winter  of  1864-65,  the  seat  of  the  school  was  fixed  permanently 
at  its  present  location  (Bingham  School  P.  O.)  in  the  same  county,  near 
Mebane,  50  miles  west  of  Raleigh,  on  the  North  Carolina  Railroad. 

In  1857  he  associated  his  sons,  William  and  Robert,  with  him  in  the 
management,  they  having  been  graduated  at  the  State  University  with 
the  highest  distinction. 

The  school  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1864-65; 
the  military  feature,  which  had  been  introduced  during  the  War,  was 
formally  ingrafted;  its  officers  were  commissioned  by  the  State,  and  its 
pupils  were  exempted  from  duty  till  they  were  18  years  of  age.  Al- 
though the  Confederacy  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  log  huts  were  built 
and  the  cadets  went  regularly  into  camp.  Soon  after  the  War  began, 
the  present  principal,  tlien  the  junior  teacher  of  the  school,  entered  the 
army  and  remained  there  till  the  surrender  at  Appomattox.  His  father, 
who  died  in  1866,  and  his  elder  brother  continued  the  school  throughout 
that  eventful  struggle. 

William  Bingham,  as  senior  principal,  conducted  the  school  with  dis- 
tinguished success  till  his  death  in  1873.  He  was  the  author  of  a  series 
of  Latin  text-books,  which  the  publishers  say  are  used  in  every  State 
in  the  Union ;  certainly  there  is  hardly  an  institution  of  note  in  Korth 
Cfkrolina  in  which  they  are  not  used. 

The  Bingham  School  has  reached  its  greatest  efficiency  under  its  pres- 
ent superintendent,  Major  Robert  Bingham. 

The  log  huts  in  which  the  cadets  were  quartered  when  the  school  was 
first  removed  to  its  present  site  have  been  replaced  by  frame  buildings, 
with  increiised  accommodations.  The  lecture  halls,  society  balls,  and 
barracks  are  excellently  equipped  for  their  specific  purposes,  and  a 
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gjmnasiam  and  bath-hou^e,  with  swimming  baths,  have  been  added  to* 
the  school  baildiugs.    The  buildings  are  provided  with  gas. 

The  motto  of  the  school  is  ^^Mens  sana  in  eorpore  sano^^  and  physical 
caltare  receives  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.  *'  Bing- 
ham's is  the  only  school  in  North  Carolina,  and  one  of  only  40  in  the 
United  States,  which  has  an  officer  detailed  from  the  U.  S.  Army  as 
commandant  of  cadets.  The  military  feature  has  been  found  of  great 
value  as  a  means  of  physical  culture  and  as  an  aid  to  discipline.  At 
the  same  time  the  drill  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
study,  the  object  being  to  make,  not  soldiers,  but  citizens."  (Cat., 
art.  4.) 

The  Bingham  School  does  not  claim  to  be  a  cheap  school,  though  for 
the  advantages  oflFered  there  is  none  cheaper  known  to  the  writer.  The 
actual  school  expenses  for  a  term  of  forty  weeks  is  $272.  This  does 
not  include  uniform,  etc.;  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  student  per 
year,  all  told,  are  from  $400  to  $500.  Three  courses  are  provided,  viz, 
classical,  mathematical,  and  commercial.  A  regular  course  occupies 
four  years,  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  the  student  is  given 
a  certificate  of  proficiency.  Major  Bingham  says :  ^<  It  is  a  training 
school,  pure  and  simple,  not  a  college  or  a  collegiate  institute,  though 
its  (certificate  of  proficiency,  as  indicated  by  the  demand  for  its  profi- 
cient graduates  as  teachers  and  the  pay  they  command,  is  more  valu- 
able than  a  similar  certificate  from  any  other  school  in  the  South,  and 
more  valuable  than  a  diploma  from  many  of  the  colleges." 

During  the  session  of  1886-87  there  were  220  students  in  attendance 
from  15  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  present  faculty 
numbers  8  teachers. 

THE  nOBNEB  SCHOOL,  OXFOBD. 

The  Homer  School  was  established  at  Oxford,  in  Granville  County, 
in  1851,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  senior  principal.  Prof.  J.  H. 
Horner. 

For  scholarship  and  thoroughness  this  school  has  but  few  equals 
in  the  State.  It  is  a  classical,  mathematical,  scientific,  and  military 
academy. 

Two  courses  of  study  are  provided,  the  "  classical,"  and  the  "  scientific 
and  English.'^  Each  course  is  arranged  for  four  years.  The  require- 
ments are  as  follows: 

I.  The  classical  coarse  embraces  the  studies  in  the  schools  of  Latin,  Greek,  mathe- 
matics, English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  geography,  history. 

II.  The  soientifio  and  English  coarse  embraces  the  studies  in  the  schools  of  math- 
ematics, natural  science,  metaphysics,  English  grammar  and  rhetoric,  geography, 
history. 

French,  German,  and  book-keeping  are  elective  studies,  "which  may  be  snbstitnted 
for  their  equivalent  in  the  regular  courses,  or  taken  in  addition  to  them. 

Every  student,  on  his  admission  into  the  school,  is  assigned  to  those  classes  in  the 
regular  coorses  for  which  he  is  found  qualified. 
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Scheme  of  morning  recitations. 
[Daily  except  Friday.] 


room 
Ho. 


8.30  to  9. 


Penmansliip  and 
book-keeping, 
do. 


9  to  9.45. 


9.45  to  10.30. 


10.80  to  11.15. 


Latin,  first  class .   Latin,  second 

class. 
Latin,  fourth     Greek,  first 

class.  class. 

English    gram-     Latin,  third 

mar,  third        class. 

class. 
Kataral  science, '  English    gram* 

second  class.    I      mar,  fourth 

class. 


English  grammar, 

first  class. 
English  grammar, 

second  class. 
Geography  or  his- 

tory,  fourth 

class. 
Natural    science, 

fourth  class. 


U.15tol2. 


Greek,  second 

class. 
Greek,  third  class. 

Geography  or  his- 
tory, third  class. 

Natural  science, 
fourth  class. 


[Friday.] 


1 1  Euglish  composi- 

tiun. 
9 1 do 


Latin,  first  class.  |  Latin,  second 

class. 
Latin,  fourth     Greek,   first 

class.  I      claas. 

English    gram*  ,  Latin,  third 
mar,  third        class. 
class.  I 

Milit^ry  tactics  |  English    gram* 

mar/  fourth 
class. 


Metaphysics. 


English  grammar* 

first  class. 
English  grammar, 

second  class. 
Geography  or  his- 

tory,  fourth 

class. 
Experimental  work  in  natural  science. 


Greek,  second 
class. 

Geography  or  his- 
tory, third  class. 


Scheme  of  afternoon  reciiatione. 
[Daily  except  Friday.) 


Cln8H 

room 

No. 


2. 
3. 


2  to  2  30. 


2.30  to  3.15.      I 


3.15  to  4. 


4  to  4.45. 


Penmanship  and 
book-keeping. 

....do 

...do 


.do. 


Mathematics,  !  Metaphysics  ... 
fourth  class. 


French , 

Mathematics, 
third  class. 


German 

Mathem  a  t  i  c  s, 
second  class. 


4.45  to  5.30. 


Natural Kciencp,  ',  Mathematics, 
first  cla88.  first  class. 


Reading  and 
spelling. 


MiliUrydrilL 


f  Friday.  1 


1 '  Enjilish  composi- 
tion. 


Geography, first    History,  first 


class. 

Geography,  sec- 
ond class. 

Geography, 
fourth  cUss. 

Geography,     Uistory, 
third  class.       .      class. 


class. 
Histor3\  second 

class. 
History,  fourth 

claas. 

thitd 


>  Declamation 


Military  drilL 
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The  student,  besides  being  subjected  daily  to  quizzes  by  his  instruct- 
ors, is  given  oral  and  written  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  session 
on  all  the  subjects  studied.  A  report  of  the  standing,  punctuality,  and 
deportment  of  each  student  is  made  out  at  the  close  of  every  quarter 
and  sent  to  his  parents  or  guardian.  The  student's  standing  in  his  class 
is  estimated  by  the  instructor,  and  marked  on  a  scale  in  which  the  num- 
ber 7  is  taken  as  a  maximum,  and  stands  for  <^  very  good ;"  6,  '<  good"; 
6,  "very  respectable";  4,  "respectable'';  3,  ** tolerable" ;  2,  "bad";  1, 
"  very  bad."  Students  are  not  advanced  to  a  higher  class  until  they 
have  stood  an  approved  examination  on  .the  studies  of  the  preceding 
class. 

The  school  is  strictly  military  in  its  organization  and  discipline. 

The  annual  register  for  18S5-86  shows  four  instructors,  and  a  student 
attendance  of  one  hundred  and  six,  from  four  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  principals  say  that  "improvements  will  continue  to  be 
made  in  our  accommodations,  but  the  capacity  of  the  school  will  not  be 
enlarged.  We  do  not  desire  any  considerable  increase  in  our  numbers, 
satisfied  as  we  are  that  efficiency  in  the  management  of  a  school  is  best 
secured  with  a  limited  number  of  pupils." 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  OF  MERIT. 

Prominent  among  the  schools  deserving  to  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  Ealeigh  Male  Academy,  at  Baleigh,  reopened  by  Pro- 
fessors J.  J.  Fray  and  Hugh  Morson,  both  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
in  1878,  and  which,  since  the  death  of  Captain  Fray,  in  December,  1884, 
has  been  under  the  efficient  management  of  Professor  Morson  and  Gapt 
C.  B.  Denson,  two  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  teachers  in  the 
State. 

This  school  has  no  regular  curriculum.  The  subjects  taught  may  be 
divided  into  the  following  general  classes,  viz : 

I.  The  usual  Englisli  branchee,  with  mathematics. 
II.  The  Latin  and  Greek  languages  and  their  literature. 

III.  The  French  and  German  languages  and  their  literature. 

IV.  The  natural  sciences. 
V.  Book-keeping. 

Every  pupil  is  required  to  take  throughout  his  connection  with  the 
school  orthography,  penmanship,  English  composition,  and  declamation. 

The  average  student  attendance  is  about  one  hundred. 

The  writer  was  connected  with  this  school  as  an  assistant  teacher  in 
1884,  and  is  prepared  to  commend  it  for  thoroughness  and  substantial 
work. 

The  early  history  of  the  Raleigh  Male  Academy  is  thus  given  by 
President  Kemp  P.  Battle,  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  a 
centennial  address  on  "  The  Early  History  of  the  City  of  Raleigh,"  de- 
livered in  that  city  July  4,  1876 : 

^'The  attention  of  the  people  of  Raleigh  was  early  directed  to  the 
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subject  of  education.  The  most  active  man  in  inaoguratiDg  schools 
was  Joseph  Gales,  the  editor  of  the  Begister,  one  of  the  most  enlight- 
ened fathers  of  Bkleigh.  The  following  is  the  list  of  trustees  elected 
March  27,  1802:  John  Ingles,  William  White,  Nathaniel  Jones  (of 
White  Plain),  Henry  Seawell,  Simon  Turner,  William  Boylan,  John 
Marshall,  and  Joseph  Gales.  Nathaniel  Jones,  who  had  donated  $100, 
was  chosen  president,  and  Joseph  Gales  secretary. 

^'  One  month  afterwards  $800  is  reported  subscribed,  and  soon  an  acad- 
emy is  built,  by  permission  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  Burke  Square, 
one  building  for  the  males  and  one  for  the  females. 

<^  This  academy  became  a  power  in  the  land.  It  grounded  the  educa- 
tion of  nearly  all  the  boys  of  that  day  in  central  North  Carolina.  It 
was  the  pride  and  glory  of  Baleigh  for  a  third  of  a  century. 

<^  The  academy  began  in  grand  style.  In  1804  we  read  an  advertise- 
ment which  announces  the  teachers  as  follows :  Bev.  Marin  Detarg- 
ney  (late  of  Princeton,  and  of  the  College  of  Maryland)  as  principal ; 
Chesley  Daniel,  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  late 
one  of  the  tutors,  assistant ;  Miss  Charlotte  Brodie,  teacher  of  needle- 
work. 

^' Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  mathematics,  with  application  to  the 
system  of  the  world,  astronomy,  navigation,  etc.,  all  at  $5  per  quarter. 
A  less  amount  might  be  had  for  $4  per  quarter.  The  English  branches 
were  $3  per  quarter,  and  needle- work  free. 

<^  Such  array  of  all  the  sciences  seems  to  have  been  above  the  demands 
of  young  Baleigh,  and  in  1810  it  is  announced  by  William  White,  the 
secretary  of  the  board,  that  the  trustees  of  the  academy  had  engaged 
the  Bev.  William  McPheeters,  from  Virginia,  a  gentleman  eminently 
qualified  for  the  undertaking,  to  become  the  principal  of  the  academy 
and  pastor  of  the  city. 

<<  The  leaders  in  the  great  contest  with  the  social  and  political  evils  of 
the  day,  those  who  must  drill  the  young  to  their  full  powers  and  enable 
them  to  cope  with  the  active,  adventurous,  nothing-fearing,  all-daring 
spirit  of  this  age,  are  the  teachers  of  the  land.  Our  people,  captivated 
by  the  eloquence  of  the  statesman,  or  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
warrior,  do  not  fully  appreciate  the  grandeur  of  their  calling.    •    •    • 

<<  Dr.  William  McPheeters  was  one  of  the  best  of  his  class,  painstaking, 
conscientious,  thorough,  parental  and  kind  to  the  dutiful,  but  a  terror 
to  the  truant.  High-minded,  brave,  frank,  abhorring  all  meanness,  he 
not  only  instxiicted  the  minds  of  his  boys,  but  he  trained  their  con- 
sciences to  aim  at  his  own  lofty  standard. 

'*  He  was,  too,  pastor  of  the  city  for  several  years.  His  ministrations 
in  the  Commons  Hall  were  attended  by  all^  and  Episcopalians  and 
Baptists,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists,  in  their  triumphs  and  their 
sorrows,  on  the  bed  of  sickness  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  found  in  him  a 
sympathizing  friend,  a  safe  counsellor,  a  true,  tried,  well-armed,  Great- 
Heart. 
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'^UDder  this  remarkable  man  the  Baleigh  Academy  grew  and  flour- 
ished, and  the  Raleigh  people,  insensibly  looking  np  to  him  as  a  common 
gaide,  were  a  united  community,  unpretentious,  sociable,  cordial  to  one 
another,  and  cordial  to  strangers." 

For  a  uumber  of  years  this  academy,  previous  to  coming  under  its 
present  management,  was  conducted  by  the  Lovejoys,  who  during  their 
lifetime  were  as  noted  edncatorg  as  the  Binghams. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Burke  Square,  where  the  school  was  conducted 
for  many  years  from  its  organization,  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  the 
new  residence  for  the  Governor,  another  location  for  the  school  had  to 
be  chosen.  An  entire  square  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  city  was 
secured,  on  which  a  large,  well- ventilated,  and  comfortable  building  was 
erected,  fully  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  school.  This  building 
has  been  occupied  since  September,  1883. 

The  Davis  School,  a  classical  and  military  institution,  established 
by  Col.  A.  G.  Davis,  at  La  Grange,  Lenoir  County,  in  1881,  is  rapidly 
gaining  a  wide  reputation.  In  many  respects  it  is  modelled  af|)er  the 
Bingham  School.  Its  student  attendance  embraces  a  large  number 
of  States.  The  faculty  is  able  and  progressive  and  includes  graduates 
from  some  of  our  best  institutions.  This  school,  as  do  the  Bingham, 
the  Homer,  and  other  leading  institutions  of  the  State,  maintains  ex- 
cellent literary  societies  in  which  the  students  are  required  to  debate, 
declaim,  and  prepare  essays.  It  also  has  a  good  cadet  comet  band  and 
orchestra. 

Other  schools  for  secondary  instruction  might  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  to  show  the  characteristic  feat- 
ures of  these  institutions  in  !North  Carolina. 

Ante-bellum  Male  Schools, 
caldwell  institute. 

This  institution,  named  in  honor  of  theBev.  Joseph  Caldwell,  D.  D., 
first  president  of  the  State  University,  was  instituted  and  managed  by 
the  Orange  Presbytery.  It  was  established  at  GreeDfiborough  and  began 
the  work  of  instruction  January,  1836,  the  fiev.  Dr.  Alexander  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Silas  G.  Lindsay  being  the  first  teachers.  To  these  was  added 
the  Bev.  John  A.  Gretter.  Dr.  Charles  Phillips  says :  ^'  This  trio  taught 
a  school  of  the  highest  pretensions  ever  known  in  North  Carolina.  Its 
students  joined  the  Junior  class  in  the  University." 

This  institute  was  removed  to  Hillsborough  sometime  about  1846. 
It  succeeded  the  Bingham  School  at  that  place,  and  was  in  turn  suc- 
ceeded a  few  years  later  by  the  school  of  Mr.  Balph  Graves,  father  .of 
Professor  Graves,  of  the  University. 

The  Graves  School  was  succeeded  by  the  Hillsborough  Military 
Academy* 
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HILLSBOROUGH  MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

This  school  was  founded  in  February,  1859,  by  Col.  Charles  C.  Tew,  a 
uative  of  South  Carolina.  Colonel  Tew  was  educated  at  the  Citadel,- 
the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy.  Soon  after  being  graduated 
he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  the  Arsenal,  a  branch  of  the 
Military  Academy,  where  he  remained,  with  the  exception  of  a  year 
spent  in  study  in  Europe,  until  1858,  when  he  decided  to  establish  a 
military  academy  in  ]Sorth  Carolina.  Excellent  brick  barracks,  one 
mile  from  Hillsborough,  were  erected  for  this  school.  • 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  Colonel  Tew  entered  the  Confederate 
army  and  lost  his  life  in  the  service.  Major  Gordon,  one  of  the  assist- 
ant teachers,  conducted  the  school  during  the  War.  After  the  War  it 
was  attempted  to  revive  the  institution,  at  first  under  Colonel  White 
and  then  under  General  Colston,  but  upon  the  latter's  removal  to 
Wilmington  in  1868  the  school  was  closed,  until  in  1874  it  was  revived 
under  Messrs.  Graves  and  Horner,  who  had  been  conducting  a  school 
at  Oxford,  but  in  a  few  years,  for  want  of  satisfactory  patronage  and 
other  reasons,  it  was  again  closed  and  has  not  been  re-opened  since. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  MILITARY  INSTITUTE. 

At  one  time  this  was  one  of  the  noted  institutions  in  the  State.  It 
was  located  in  the  suburbs  of  Charlotte. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  main  building,  an  imposing  brick  edifice, 
built  in  the  Gorman  castellated  style  of  architecture,  situated  in  a  campus 
of  twenty-seven  acres  well  shaded  by  oaks,  was  laid  in  1858,  and,  the 
building  having  been  completed,  the  work  of  instruction  was  com- 
menced  the  following  year.  It  is  said  the  building  was  planned  by 
General  '^  Stonewall  ^  (T.  J.)  Jackson,  who  at  one  time  contemplated 
opening  a  military  academy  with  his  brother-in-law.  General  D.  H.  Hill, 
in  Charlotte.  The  school  was  opened  with  General  D.  H.  Hill  as  super- 
intendent, assisted  by  General  Lane,  Col.  Charles  Lee,  and  one  or  two 
others. 

The  War  closed  its  halls.  The  institution  was  revived  in  1873  by 
Col.  John  P.  Thomjis,  of  South  Carolina,  at  one  time  principal  of  the 
Citadel  Academy,  in  that  State,  who  conducted  it  for  several  years. 
The  building  is  now  used  by  the  graded  school. 

Other  institutions  could  be  mentioned,  but  the  above  were  the  most 
prominent  of  the  schools  organized  before  the  Civil  War,  and  which 
have  since  gone  down. 

Eev.  John  Chavis, 

a  distinguished  colored  educator. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characters  in  the  educational  history  of 
North  Carolina  was  a  negro.  His  life  finds  no  parallel  in  the  South,  nor, 
so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware,  in  any  part  of  our  country.    To  one  who 
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is  familiar  with  the  statas  of  the  negro  in  the  slave-holding  States  in 
the  first  half  of , this  century,  the  following  will  read  stranger  than  fic- 
tion, bnt  of  its  trath  there  can  be  no  qnestion.  This  man,  with  a  his- 
tory so  unique,  was  the  Bev.  John  Ghavis,  a  Presbyterian  plergyman 
and  an  eminent  teacher.  His  contemporaries  admired  him  for  his  noble 
bearing  as  a  gentleman,  revered  him  for  his  fervent  piety  as  a  Christian, 
and  respected  him  for  his  eminent  ability  as  a  teacher  and  preacher. 

The  Eev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  made  an  effort,  several  years  ago,  to  collect  materials  for  a 
sketch  of  Mr.  Chavis,  and  the  data  for  this  account  are  drawn  princi- 
pally from  correspondence  which  he  has  kindly  placed  at  my  service. 
These  letters  are  from  well-known  citizens  who  were  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  negro  divine.  He  is  remembered  by  them  as  an  old 
man,  after  he  had  retired  from  the  work  of  teaching,  and  of  his  early 
life  but  little  is  known. 

The  birthplace  of  John  Chavis  can  not  be  located  with  certainty,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  born  near  Oxford,  in  Gianville  County.  The 
name  is  still  common  in  the  northern  central  section  of  the  State.  It  is 
evident  that  he  was  born  free.  He  studied  at  Princeton  as  a  private 
pnpil  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  to  whom,  it  is  said,  he  was  sent  to  see  if  a 
negro  were  capable  of  receiving  a  collegiate  education.  His  career  in 
after  life  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  he  went  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia  with  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Davies,  where  he  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  ministry.  At  the 
instance  of  the  Kev.  Henry  Patillo  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  about 
1805. 

Previous  to  his  connection  with  the  Orange  Presbytery  (N.  C.)  in 
1809,  he  had  been  connected  as  a  licentiate  with  the  Lexington  and 
Hanover  Presbyteries  in  Virginia.  The  records  of  the  Hanover  Pres- 
bytery show  that  he  was  '^  riding  as  a  missionary  under  the  direction 
of  the  General  Assembly''  in  1801.  In  1805  he  was  granted  dismission 
from  the  Hanover  Presbytery  to  join  the  Orange  Presbytery.  He  united 
with  the  latter  in  1809,  being  received  as  a  licentiate.  He  ministered 
to  churches  in  Granville,  Wake,  and  Orange  Counties.  The  late  George 
Wortham,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of  Oxford,  in  a  letter  of  May  22,1883, 
writes:  '^I  have  heard  him  read  and  explain  the  Scriptures  to  my  fath- 
er's family  and  slaves  repeatedly.  His  English  was  remarkably  pure, 
contained  no  ^negroisms^'  his  manner  was  impressive,  his  explanations 
clear  and  concise,  and  his  views,  as  I  then  thought  and  still  think,  en- 
tirely orthodox.  He  was  said  to  have  been  an  acceptable  preacher,  his 
sermons  abounding  in  strong  common  sense  views  and  happy  illustra- 
tions without  any  effort  at  oratory  or  any  sensational  appeals  to  the  pas- 
sions of  his  hearers.  He  had  certainly  read  God's  Word  much  and  med- 
itated deeply  on  it.  He  had  a  small  but  select  library  of  theological 
works,  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  works  of  Flavel,  Buxton,  Boston, 
and  others.    I  have  now  two  volumes  of  Dwight's  Theology  which  were 
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formerly  in  his  possession.  He  was  said  by  his  old  pnpils  to  have  been 
a  good  Latin  and  a  fair  Greek  scholar.  He  was  a  man  of  intelligence 
on  general  subjects,  and  conversed  well  I  do  not  know  that  he  ever  had 
charge  of  a  church,  bnt  I  learned  from  my  father  that  he  preached  fre- 
quently many  years  ago  at  Shiloh,  Nutbush,  and  Island  Greek  churches 
to  the  whites.'' 

Mr.  Ghavis  opened  a  classical  school  soon  after  his  return  to  his  native 
State,  and  during  his  career  as  a  teacher  he  taught  in  Granville,  Wake, 
and  Ghatham  Gonnties.  His  school  was  patronized  by  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  in  the  State.  Prominent  among  his  pupils  were 
Willie  P.  Mangnm,  Priestly  Hinton  Mangum,  Archibald  E.  and  John 
L.  Henderson,  sons  of  Ghief  Justice  Henderson,  Governor  Gharles 
Manly,  Eev.  Williams  Harris,  Dr.  James  L.  Wortham,  the  Edwardses, 
the  Enlows  and  the  Hargroves.  Many  of  his  students  became  promi- 
nent a^  politicians,  lawyers,  preachers,  physicians,  and  teachers.  Prof. 
J.  H.  Homer,  principal  of  the  Horner  School,  Oxford,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  high  schools  in  the  State,  in  a  letter  of  May  14, 1883,  says: 
<<  He  had  a  well  attended  classical  school  in  Wake  Gonnty.  My  father 
not  only  went  to  school  to  him  but  boarded  in  his  family."  He  says 
that  what  his  father  knew  he  got  at  this  school,  and  adds  that,  ^<  Gha- 
vis was  no  doubt  a  good  scholar  and  a  good  teacher,  and  hence  was 
patronized  by  the  best  people  of  the  country.  •  •  •  The  school  was 
the  best  at  that  time  to  be  found  in  the  State. " 

This  worthy  man  of  God  was  stopped  from  preaching  by  the  law  en- 
acted by  the  Legislature  in  1833,  silencing  all  colored  preachers  in  North 
Garolina,  in  consequence  of  "  the  Nat  Turner  insurrection  of  the  pre- 
vious year."  At  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  session  of  the 
Orange  Presbytery,  held  in  Baleigh,  we  find  the  following  on  the  record, 
dated  April  21, 1832 :  <<  A  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  John  Ghavis,  a 
free  man  of  color,  and  a  licentiate  under  the  care  of  the  presbytery, 
stating  his  difficulties  and  embarrassments  in  consequence  of  an  act 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State,  forbidding  free 
people  of  color  to  preach :  Whereupon,  Resolved,  That  presbytery,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  recommend  to  their  licentiate 
to  acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  Legislature  referred  to  until  Gk>d  in 
His  providence  shall  open  to  him  the  path  of  duty  in  regard  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry."  From  this  time  till  the  death  of  Mr.  Ghavis,  in 
1838,  when  about  seventy-five  years  old,  we  find  the  presbytery  making 
provision  for  his  support.  In  1838  we  find  this  record:  "Presbytery 
resolved  to  continue  the  support  of  the  widow  of  John  Ghavis."  In 
1842  it  was  reported  to  the  presbytery  that  she  no  longer  needed  pecun- 
iary aid  from  that  source,  and  the  case  disappears  finally  from  the 
records.  After  oeing  debarred  from  preaching,  Mr.  Ghavis  published  a 
sermon  entitled  "The  Extent  of  the  Atonement,"  which  was  sold  for  his 
benefit,  at  15  cents  per  copy,  and  widely  circulated.  John  Ghavis  is  de- 
scribed as  of  dark  brown  complexion,  without  any  admixture  of  white 
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blood  in  his  veins.  He  was  a  robast,  corpulent  man,  with  large,  roand 
clean-shaven  face,  expressive  of  benevolence  and  its  kindred  virtues. 
His  statore  was  about  5  feet  7  inches  in  height.  He  was  always  neat  in 
dress  and  usually  wore  a  suit  of  black  home-spun,  with  spotless  linen  and 
a  nicely-tied  white  cravat.  In  his  latter  years  his  woolly  hair  was  as 
white  as  driven  snow,  adding  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance. 

He  frequently  visited  his  former  pupils,  by  whom  he  was  well  received, 
heartily  welcomed,  and  kindly  entertained.  Mr.  Paul  O.  Oameron,  a 
distinguished  friend  of  the  University,  and  probably  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  State,  in  a  letter  of  April  24, 1883,  writes:  "In  my  boyhood  life 
at  my  father's  (Judge  Cameron)  home  I  often  saw  John  Ghavis,  a  ven- 
erable old  negro  man,  recognized  as  a  free  man  and  as  a  preacher  or 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  such  he  was  received  by 
my  Cftther  and  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  and  respected 
as  a  man  of  education,  good  sense,  and  most  estimable  character.''  He 
says  it  excited  the  wonder  of  the  slaves  to  see  one  of  their  race  so  pleas- 
antly received  by  their  master.  Mr.  Cameron  further  says :  "  He  seemed  . 
familiar  with  the  proprieties  of  social  life,  yet  niodest  and  unassuming, 
and  sober  in  his  language  and  opinions.  He  was  polite— -yes,  courtly; 
bat  it  was  from  his  heart  and  not  affectation.  I  remember  him  as  a 
man  without  guile.  His  conversation  indicated  that  he  lived  free  from 
all  evil  or  suspicion,  seeking  the  good  opinion  of  the  public  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  life  and  the  integrity  of  his  conduct.  If  he  had  any  vanity, 
he  most  successfully  concealed  it.  He  conversed  with  ease  on  the  topics 
that  interested  him,  seeking  to  make  no  sort  of  display,  simple  and 
natural,  free  from  what  is  so  common  to  his  race  in  coloring  and  dic- 
tion. •  •  •  I  write  of  him  as  I  remember  him  and  as  he  was  appre- 
ciated by  my  superiors,  whose  respect  he  enjoyed." 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  life  and  activity  of  one  of  nature's  no- 
blemen. 

**  His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  np, 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  *  ThU  toa$  a  man ! '  ^ 


CHAPTER  VII. 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  OF  THE  FRIENDS. 

FIRST  SETTLERS. 

Friends  and  Baptists,  who  were,  as  a  rule,  fugitives  from  ecclesias- 
tical ox)pressiou,  were  the  first  to  make  North  Carolina  their  permanent 
home.  New  England  Puritans  and  Virginia  Churchmen  were  equally 
zealous  in  adopting  and  enforcing  measures  to  maintain  their  respect- 
ive creeds,  and  their  restrictions  and  persecutions  forced  many  good 
people  to  seek  homes  where  liberty  could  be  had  to  worship  God  ac- 
cording  to  the  dictates  Of  conscience.  In  Carolina  such  a  refuge  was 
found. 

George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  began  preaching 
in  England  in  1647,  and  nine  years  later  the  first  Friends  to  come  to 
America  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Driven  thence  by  hostile  legal  en- 
actments, some  fled  to  Virginia,  but  finding  no  more  cordial  reception 
there,  they  journeyed  further  south.  Martin,  in  his  history  of  North 
Carolina,  under  date  of  1660,  says:  "The  Legislature  of  Virginia  hav- 
ing passed  laws  unfavorable  to  the  Quakers,  a  number  of  whom  had 
fled  thither  from  the  persecuting  spirit  of  New  England,  many  families 
sought  an  asylum  on  Albemarle  Sound." 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  province  was  made  about  1660 
at  Durant's  Neck,  in  what  is  now  Perquimans  County,  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State,  by  a  small  colony  of  Friends,  which  soon  be- 
came and  has  since  remained  the  nucleus  of  a  large  settlement  of  that 
sect.  Hawks  says  that  "The  oldest  land  title  in  North  Carolina,  and 
that  which  we  think  was  actually  the  first,  is  still  on  record.  It  is  the 
grant  made  by  Cistacanoe  (Kilkocanen  !),  king  of  the  Yeopim  Indians,  in 
1662,  to  Durant,  for  a  neck  of  land  at  the  mouth  of  Little  and  Perqui- 
mans Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  grantee.  In  1663  Berkeley 
confirmed  this  grant  by  a  patent  under  his  own  signature."  It'has  been 
established  that  this  George  Durant  was  a  Friend,  and  here  we  find 
him  purchasing  land  from  the  rightful  owner  as  did  that  more  illustri- 
ous follower  of  Fox,  William  Penn,  at  a  later  day.  This  grant  of  the 
Indian  king  antedates  that  given  by  Charles  II  to  the  Lords  Proprie- 
tors by  several  months. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  till  the  transfer  of  the  province 
to  the  Crown  in  1720,  it  is  estimated  that  the  Friends  numbered  at  least 
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one-half  of  the  population.  In  1671-72  the  colony  was  visited  by  Wil- 
liam Edmandson  and  George  Fox,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  organiza- 
tion of  the  Society  of  Friends  was  established  about  that  time,  it  being 
the  first  religions  body  orgaiuized  in  the  State.  Dr.  Nereus  Mendenhall 
claims  that  it  antedates  the  Penn  organization  in  Philadelphia  by  some 
ten  years.  The  fltst  Quarterly  Meetings  established  were  the  Eastern, 
previous  to  1689,  and  the  New  Garden,  in  1688.  The  earliest  of  the 
preserved  records  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  date  from  1708. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was  in  this  State  that  the  Friends  first 
became  influential  in  the  administration  of  civil  affairs.  One  of  the  best 
of  the  early  Governors  of  North  Carolina  was  a  Friend,  John  Arch- 
dale,  a  Proprietor,  whose  administration  began  in  1796.  By  his  wis- 
dom, prudence,  and  sagacity,  quietude  and  peace  were  brought  to  the 
hitherto  badly  governed  and  consequently  turbulent  colony. 

With  a  population  consisting  of  so  large  and  representative  a  pro- 
portion of  this  sect,  one  of  whose  fundamental  doctrines  is  freedom  in 
civil  and  religious  affairs,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Old  North 
State  has  such  an  honorable  history  in  her  efforts  for  independent  self- 
government.  And  with  the  well-known  record  of  the  Friends  for  zeal 
Iq  promoting  education,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  their  his- 
tory was  not  intimately  connected  with  the  educational  advancement 
of  the  State.  So  it  has  been,  but  unfortunately  no  care  was  taken  to 
preserve  the  records  of  their  early  educational  undertakings.  The 
Friends  here,  as  elsewhere,  have  it  as  a  part  of  their  discipline  that 
no  child  shall  grow  up  among  them  without  the  rudiments  of  a  good 
education.  They  have  ever  maintained  schools,  when  practicable,  whose 
influence  has  been  widely  felt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Society.  Since 
1750  the  Friends  have  constituted  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  State,  the  Society  at  this  time  numbering  less  than  seven 
thousand  members,  yet  they  have  been  a  potential  factor  in  providing 
for  the  educational  upbuilding  of  the  people,  especially  since  the  late 
Civil  War. 

The  oldest  Friends'  schools  in  North  Carolina  still  in  operation  were 
established  in  1833,  and  their  history  will  next  be  considered. 

friends'  bg^edino  school. 

This  institution  is  located  at  New  Garden,  six  miles  west  of  Greens- 
borough,  in  Guilford  County. 

New  Garden  was  settled  by  Friends  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  soon  became  the  center  of  a  large  community  of  that  sect.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  Yearly  Meeting,  the  highest  authority  in  discipline 
and  other  matters  relating  to  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  State,  was 
held  there,  but  since  1881  High  Point,  a  neighboring  town,  owing  to 
better  railroad  facilities  has  been  the  seat  of  that  assembly. 

For  detailed  information  concerning  the  school  the  writer  is  indebted 
to  Prof.  L.  Lyndon  Hobbs  for  the  use  of  an  address  which  he  deliv- 
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ercd  at  a  stadetit's  reunion  at  Kew  Garden  on  Aagnst  23, 1883.  This 
address  was  prepared  with  great  care,  and  it  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  this'sketch  that  it  is  followed  with  closeness  and  free- 
dom. 

'^  This  institution,"  says  Professor  Hobbs,  ^<  had  its  origin  in  a  deep 
religious  concern  for  the  education  of  the  members  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Yearly  Meeting  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
No  less  powerful  motive  than  a  religious  one  could  have  sustained  the 
worthy  men  and  women  who,  fifty  years  ago,  struggled  against  poverty 
and  indifference  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  their  own  children 
and  for  those  of  future  generations." 

Steps  preliminary  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  were  taken  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  in  1830.  Subordinate  meetings  were  directed  to  re- 
port the  tbllowing  year  upon  the  character  of  the  schools  attended  by 
the  children  of  Friends,  and  also  to  give  the  number  of  Friends'  chil- 
dren of  school  age,  and  of  these  the  number  not  in  school. 

At  the  next  session  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  the  subordinate  meetings 
reported  as  directed.  Their  report  is  thus  recorded:  '^ There  is  not  a 
school  in  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  that  is  under  the  care  of  a 
committee  either  of  monthly  or  preparative  meeting.  The  teachers  of 
Friends'  children  are  mostly  not  members  of  our  Society,  and  all  the 
schools  are  in  a  mixed  state;  which  brought  the  meeting  under  exercise- 
for  a  better  plan  of  education,  and  Dougan  Clark,  Jeremiah  Hubbard, 
Nathan  Mendenhall,  Joshua  Stanley,  and  David  White  were  appoiute<l 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  subordinate  meetings  on  the  subject  of 
schools." 

The  following  extract  from  the  address,  which  was  adopted,  bears 
witness  to  the  high  estimate  which  the  Friends  place  upon  education  : 
^'  We  believe  that  the  Christian  and  literary  education  of  our  children, 
consistent  with  the  simplicity  of  our  profession,  is  a  subject  of  very  deep 
interest,  if  not  of  paramount  importance,  in  supporting  the  various  tes- 
timonies that  we  profess  to  bear  to  the  world,  and  even  the  very  exist- 
auce  and  continuance  of  the  Society." 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  receive  subscriptions  of  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  boarding  school.  The  amount  secured  that  year 
amounted  to  $370.55.  Another  committee  was  appointed  later  to  di- 
gest a  plan  relative  to  purchasing  a  suitable  farm  on  which  to  locate 
the  school  and  beginning  work,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting.  In  1832  a  plan  was  submitted  and  about  $1,200  were 
subscribed  for  putting  it  in  operation. 

This  plan  proposed  the  purchase  of  a  small  farm  with  buildings  nec- 
essary to  accommodate  forty  or  fifty  boarding  pupils.  It  was  provided 
that  the  institution  should  be  located  near  a  meeting-house,  and  not  on 
a  public  road.  The  farm  was  to  have  a  sufficient  orchard  of  fruit 
trees  to  furnish  fruit  for  the  students  and  be  suited  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  institution.    Care  was  to 
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be  taken  that  this  farm  should  be  watered  by  a  constantly  running 
streamy  located  in  a  healthful  neighborhood,  and  "be  somewhere 
within  the  limits  of  New  Garden,  Deep  Eiver,  Western,  or  Southern 
Quarterly  Meetings." 

The  school  was  to  be  under  the  management  of  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  Yearly  Meeting,  consisting  of  two  men  and  two  women  from 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  Quarterly  Meetings.  This  committee  was 
empowered  to  decide  upon  location  and  to  appoint  the  superintendent 
and  teachers.  So  far  as  the  writer  can  learn  this  is  the  first  time  it  was 
ever  seriously  proposed  to  appoint  women  for  such  duties  in  North 
Carolina. 

All  the  students  were  to  be  boarders ;  not  even  those  from  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  were  to  be  received  as  day  scholars.  No  girls  under 
ten  or  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age  were  to  be  admitted.  It  was  ex- 
pressly stated  that  "none  but  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  and 
the  children  of  members  should  be  admitted,  and  none  for  a  shorter 
time  than  three  months."  This  provision,  however,  was  soon  done  away 
with,  and  the  only  requirement  for  admission  was  evidence  of  good  char- 
acter. 

The  instructors  were  to  teach  studies  approved  by  the  committee,  be 
present  with  the  pupils  at  their  meals,  and  lodge  in  their  bed-chambers 
with  them. 

In  addition  to  regulations  regarding  the  observance  of  the  Sabbatb, 
the  following  are  some  of  the  general  rules  to  be  observed  by  the  chil- 
dren: ^^Upon  awaking  in^the  morning  you  should  endeavor  to  turn 
your  minds  inward  and  wait  upon  your  great  Creator,  the  author  of  all 
your  blessings,  and  think  of  his  great  loving-kindness  to  the  children 
of  men  in  sending  his  beloved  Son  into  the  world  that  whosoever  shall 
belieye  shall  have  everlasting  life. 

^<  During  the  hours  of  recreation  you  should  observe  moderation  and 
decency  in  all  your  conduct,  carefully  guarding  against  everything  that 
would  yes  or  provoke  each  other  to  wrath,  and  avoid  throwing  sticks, 
stones,  etc.^  calling  nick-names,  or  mocking  one  another  or  the  aged  or 
the  deformed.  •  *  •  The  boys  are  not  to  indulge  themselves  in 
the  dangerous  practice  of  climbing  trees. 

**  You  are  neither  to  borrow,  lend,  buy,  nor  exchange  without  leave. 
When  strangers  speak  to  you,  give  modest,  suitable  answers,  with  your 
faces  turned  towards  them. 

'<  In  the  evening  after  supper  you  are  again  to  collect  together,  and 
after  the  calling  of  your  names  retire  to  your  bed-chambers  in  as  much 
stillness  as  possible,  avoiding  conversation,  folding  up  your  clothes 
neatly  and  putting  them  in  their  proper  places.  And  you  are  tenderly 
and  affectionately  advised  to  conduct  and  close  the  day  with  remember- 
ing your  gracious  Creator,  that  being  the  best  preparation  for  quiet 
repose.'' 
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Each  monthly  meeting  within  the  limits  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  was 
to  select  one  man  or  woman  who  would  be  willing,  when  sufficiently 
educatevl,  to  teach  in  primary  or  monthly  meeting-schools,  to  be  edu- 
cated at  the  boarding  school  at  the  expense  of  the  monthly  meeting  or 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  if  the  parent  or  guardian 
should  not  be  able  to  pay  the  board  and  tuition  fee. 

In  1833  the  school  was  located  on  the  site  it  still  occupies,  and  through 
the  influence  of  George  G.  Mendenhall,  a  prominent  Friend  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Senate,  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year  granted 
an  act  of  incorporation. 

The  Friends,  while  neither  strong  in  numbers  nor  wealth,  made  sub- 
stantial progress  towards  placing  the  institution,  which  for  several 
years  had  been  an  object  of  solicitous  care,  on  a  firm  basis.  They  ad- 
mi  t^d  and  deplored  the  fact  that  their  "  members  are  generally  very 
deficient  in  literary  knowledge,"  but  now  they  rejoiced  in  the  dawn  of 
a  brighter  day. 

In  accordance  with  the  original  plan,  the  trustees  purchased  a  small 
Airm,  and  in  1834  Elihu  Coffin,  a  descendant  of  Admiral  Coffin  of 
Bevolutionar}^  fame,  donated  a  tract  of  laud  containing  seventy  acres, 
adjacent  to  .that  first  purchased,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Coffin  was  one  of  the  original  trustees,  and  his  gift  was  one  of  the 
first  and  largest  that  came  to  the  institution. 

Interest  in  the  struggling  school  was  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  a 
single  commonwealth,  for  the  Yearly  ]\Ieetings  of  several  States  not 
only  gave  words  of  encouragement  but  also  liberal  contributions  for  con- 
structing and  furnishing  the  necessary  buildings.  The  Friends  in  Eng- 
land bave  also  manifested  a  lively  interest  in  the  institution  since  its  in- 
cipiency.  The  following  contributions  are  worthy  of  special  note.  As 
early  as  1834  English  Friends  had  contributed  $2,000  for  the  erection 
of  buildings.  In  1837  Joseph  John  Gurney,  of  England,  gave  $500,  one- 
half  of  which  was  to  be  applied  as  the  trustees  saw  fit  and  the  balance 
to  be  used  in  aiding  the  children  of  Friends  who  were  not  able  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  their  education.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  fund  to 
aid  students.  Through  the  donations  of  English  Friends  "early  pro- 
vision was  made  to  defray  the  expenses,  wholly  or  in  part,  of  teir  chil- 
dren at  the  school.  This  assistance  was  given  for  several  years  at  a 
period  in  the  school's  history  when,  but  for  this  aid,  the  attendance 
would  have  been  discouragingly  small."  George  Howland,  of  theXew 
England  Yearly  Meeting,  contributed  $1,000  in  1839,  and  subsequentl}' 
gave  another  thousand.  Of  the  early  friends  and  benefactors,  Roland 
Green,  of  KhodiS  Island,  was  one  of  the  most  ardent.  Liberal  contribu- 
tions have  been  received  from  members  of  the  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
aijcl  Baltimore  Yearly  Meetings;  Francis  T.  King,  a  noble  philanthropist 
of  Baltimore,  alone  contributing  about  $10,000. 

Professor  Hobbs  says  thnt,  "Of  the  members  of  the  North  Carolina 
Yearly  Meeting  no  one,  perhaps,  exerted  a  greater  influence  for  the 
school  »t  home  and  #')bro^d  thuv  Nathan  Hunt.    An  eminent  ministor 
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of  the  Gospel,  ardently  interested  in  the  education  of  the  young  people 
of  our  State,  he  used  his  extraordinary  eloquence  to  aid  the  effort  which 
was  being  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  institution  of  learning. 
Through  his  influence  many  large  donations  were  niJide." 

The  necessary  buildings  having  been  completed,  the  school  was  opened 
August  1,  1837.  Fifty  students  were  in  attendance  the  first  day — 
twenty-five  boys  and  twenty-five  girls.  This  equal  representation  of 
the  sexes  fitly  symbolizes  the  equal  advantages  which  they  have  en- 
joyed here  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  institution,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  shown  in  the  State  to  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes. 

The  first  superintendents  were  Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark,  two  well- 
known  and  accomplished  Friends.  The  contract  under  which  they  were 
employed,  a  most  formal  instrument,  begins  thus:  "This  indenture, 
made  on  the  18th  day  of  the  2nd  month,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  between  Dougan  Clark  and 
Asenath  Clark,  his  wife,  on  the  first  part,  and  Nixon  Henly  and  others, 
trustees  of  New  Garden  Boarding  School,  in  the  county  of  Guilford  and 
State  of  North  Carolina,  on  the  other  part,  witnesseth:  That  said 
Dougan  and  Asenath  Clark,  his  wife,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the 
interest  they  feel  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  said  boarding 
school,  together  with  the  further  consideration  of  the  covenants  here 
contained,  have  undertaken,  promised,  and  agreed,  and  by  these  pres- 
ents do  undertake,  promise,  and  agree,  etc.'' 

The  first  teachers  were  Jonathan  L.  Slocum,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  prin- 
cipal of  the  boys'  school ;  Catharine  Cornell,  principal  of  the  girls' school ; 
Harriet  Peck  and  Nathan  B.  Hill.  All  of  the  instructors  but  the  last- 
named  were  from  New  England.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  served  the  insti- 
tution for  nearly  six  years. 

During  the  first  term  the  average  attendance  was  sixty-eight.  The 
Yearly  Meeting  fixed  the  charge  for  board  and  tuition  at  $65  per  year. 

Among  the  early  rules  adopted  by  the  trustees  were  the  following, 
which  at  this  time  will  cause  a  smile,  though  at  that  time  they  were 
enforced  with  all  seriousness:  *'  It  is  the  united  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  boys  should  have  their  hair  cut  smooth  and  decent." 
••No  more  frock  coats  to  be  admitted  into  the  school." 

For  a  decade  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  institution  was  much  em- 
barrassed financially,  and  in  1860  the  sale  of  the  property  was  pro- 
posed; but  Friends,  North  and  South,  rallied  to  its  support  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  school  should  be  maintained.  During  that  period 
many  of  the  North  Carolina  Friends  were  emigrating  to  free  soilj  and 
in  this  time  of  political  commotion  New  Garden  suffered.  The  school 
was  continued  without  interruption  throughout  the  War  on  a  gold  basis. 

In  1867,  the  trustees,  encouraged  by  the  Baltimore  Friends,  decided 
to  make  the  school  more  efficient.  The  buildings  were  refurnished,  the 
corps  of  teachers  was  increased,  and  a  permanent  endowment  fund, 
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now  amouDting  to  $23,700  in  iuvested  securities,  was  inaugurated. 
During  the  present  year  an  effort  is  being  made  to  increase  the  endow- 
ment to  $50,000.  Several  handsome  subscriptions  to  that  end  have  al- 
ready been  made  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  hoped-for 
amount  will  be  obtained. 

The  institution  has  now  three  large  and  well-ordered  brick  buildings 
for  classroom  and  dormitory  purposes, — Founder's  Hall,  126  by  40 
feet,  three  stories ;  King  Hall,  100  by  60  feet,  with  a  front  projection 
16  by  40  feet,  three  stories ;  and  Archdale  Hall,  90^  by  42  feet,  two 
stories. 

The  school  is  provided  with  a  good  library,  and  connected  with  it  are 
two  well-conducted  literary  societies. 

Two  courses  of  study,  the  ^^  literary  and  scientific"  and  the  ^^classi- 
cal," each  extending  over  four  years,  are  provided.  Special  normal  in- 
struction is  given.  Diplomas  of  graduation,  but  not  degrees,  are  con- 
ferred on  those  completing  a  course.  The  academic  staff  now  numbers 
seven.  The  charges  per  academic  year  for  board,  tuition,  and  washing 
are  $150. 

Since  its  establishment  more  than  3,000  boys  and  girls  have  studied 
at  New  Garden.  Their  influence  has  been  widely  felt  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  several  States  of  the  West,  many  of  them  having  become 
teachers  and  preachers. 

Eeferring  to  the  influence  of  the  institutioo,  Professor  Hobbs  says, 
^<  Its  effects  have  not  been  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  State.  Many  of 
her  children  have  found  homes  in  the  West,  where  they  have  won  dis- 
tinction as  teachers  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  and  as  substantial  conscientious  farmers. 

'<  When  Kansas  Yearly  Meeting  was  organized,  an  aged  and  esteemed 
Friend,  John  Clark,  of  Indiana,  was  asked  why  it  was  that  in  all  the 
Western  Meetings,  with  rare  exceptions,  they  chose  for  clerks  either 
Carolinians  or  their  immediate  descendants.  After  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion he  replied,  <  It  is  because  they  can  do  no  better,  for  they  would  if 
they  could.' " 

The  address  above  quoted  closes  as  follows :  <<  Inestimable  as  are  the 
benefits  which  the  founders  and  supporters  of  the  boarding-school  have 
conferred  upon  their  fellow-men  through  an  unbroken  period  of  forty- 
six  years,  in  view  of  the  thorough  improvements  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  pupils  and  the  additions  to  our  facilities  for  instruction,  what 
has  been  accompliwshed  may  be  regarded  as  the  infancy  and  youth  of 
an  institution  which  is  now  entering  upon  its  manhood ;  and  this  day 
may  be  a  happy  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  Green,  a  well- 
known  Friend  from  Ireland,  who,  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  in  1839, 
uttered  these  words:  *  This  institution  will  do  good  to  your  children's 
children.    It  is  the  Lord's  work  aud  will  prosper  in  your  hands.' " 

This  prediction  of  Jacob  Green  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  realized 
in  a  fuller  sense  than  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  utterance.    At 
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the  students'  reunion  in  1883,  Francis  T.  King  said  that  he  was  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  in  the  near  future,  instead  of  Kew  Garden  Boarding 
School,  the  institution  would  bear  the  more  imposing  title  of  '^Guilford 
College  of  North  Carolina.''  The  writer  is  informed  that  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  trustees  it  was  decided  to  change  the  name  to  Guilford 
College,  and  that  the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  State  will  be  asked 
to  amend  its  charter  and  confer  upon  it  all  the  privileges  usual  to  col- 
leges. It  was  proposed  that  the  institution  be  christened  King  College, 
bat  through  the  preference  of  Mr.  King  it  received  the  historic  name, 
Guilford. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  secure  an  endowment  sufficient  to  equip 
and  maintain  this  school  for  a  high  grade  of  collegiate  work.  The 
institution  has  strong  and  influential  friends,  not  only  in  !North  Caro- 
lina but  in  other  States,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  first  col- 
leges in  the  State. 

BELVIDERE  ACADEMY. 

This  school  is  situated  at  Belvidere,  Perquimans  County,  near  the 
seat  of  the  first  settlement  made  in  the  State.  The  following  sketch  of^ 
this  well-known  Quaker  institution  was  prepared  for  this  work  by  Josiah* 
Nicholson,  a  prominent  Friend  and  citizen  of  eastern  Carolina : 

^*The  Society  of  Friends,  at  their  Quarterly  Meeting  held  at  Little 
River,  8th  month  31, 1833,  entertained  a  proi)osition  to  establish  a  school 
(at  that  time  there  were  no  organized  schools  in  the  Albemarle  district 
of  the  State),  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take  the  subject  into 
consideration,  select  a  place,  erect  the  buildings,  employ  a  teacher,  and 
pat  the  school  in  operation. 

*'The  committee  purchased  a  lot  at  Belvidere  and  proceeded  to  erect 
a  two-story  building  thereon,  in  which,  on  the  30th  of  11th  month,  1835, 
school  was  opened  under  the  instruction  of  Edward  S.  Oifford,  of  Massa- 
chusetts* 

<*ThiB  school,  though  at  first  intended  only  for  Friends'  children, 
was  in  the  second  year  opened  for  others  besides  Friends,  by  their  con- 
forming to  the  rules  of  the  school. 

"It  has  continued  uninterruptedly  from  its  organization,  fifty  years 
ago,  up  to  the  present  time,  and  to-day  enjoys  a  fair  patronage." 

There  was  a  semi-centennial  celebration  of  this  school  on  December 
24, 1885,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  fron!  the  speech  of  Hon.  Jona- 
than W.  Albertson,  made  on  the  occasion : 

"  I  have  feebly  pointed  to  some  of  the  influences  which  have  been  fer- 
menting within  the  last  fifty  years.  For  all  that  time,  with  trifling  in- 
termissions, this  school  has  been  open,  its  light  shining,  and  it  has  con- 
tributed no  trifling  share  to  the  thought  of  the  age.  All  honor  to 
these  old  walls  I  and  all  honor  to  that  band  of  enlightened  men  who 
foresaw  the  needs  of  the  young  and  prepared  an  alma  mater  to  bring 
ep  children  famished  forth  for  the  battles  of  the  century  I 
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"  For  fifty  years  a  stream  of  young  men  and  women  has  left  these 
doors  and  gone  into  the  world,  bearing  with  them  the  lessons  taaght 
them  here,  and  here  they  were  always  taught  what  was  right.  Like  a 
stone  dropped  into  the  water,  the  circling  influence  is  felt  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  earth,  and  I  have  traced  the  pupils  of  Belvidere,  some  to 
where  the  surf  beats  upon  the  far  Pacific  shore,  some  to  the  laud  of  the 
Montezumas,  and  some  linger  amidst  the  orange  groves  of  Florida. 
The  cities  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board  claim  some,  some  dwell  in  the 
mighty  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  some  have  not  wandered  far  from 
the  *  old  school  house.'  Many  of  them,  I  know,  are  abreast  of  the  age, 
and  all  are,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  imbued  with  its  spirit. 

"  I  was  here  when  these  doors  were  first  opened,  and  at  the  length 
of  fifty  years  I  return  to  greet  my  alma  mater. 

"Many  who  were  with  me  here  when  these  doors  first  opened  have 
passed  beyond  the  river.  I  remember  many  of  the  lost  ones.  Of  those 
who  remain,  I  ask  that  we  give  a  kind  thought  to  the  absent,  living 
and  dead ;  and  now  clasping  your  hands  across  the  chasm  of  fifty  years, 
I  bid  you  all  hail  and  God  speed." 

BALTIMORE  FBIENDS. 

^brth  Carolina  has  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  "  Baltimore  Associa- 
tion of  Friends  to  advise  and  assist  Friends  of  the  Southern  States  "  for 
its  noble  and  successful  efforts  for  the  material  and  intellectual  upbuild- 
ing of  the  State  during  the  dark  period  succeeding  the  Civil  War.  At 
first  the  work  of  the  association  was  confined  to  Friends  occupying  that 
section  of  the  State  devastated  by  Sherman  in  his  march  to  the  sea, 
but  soon  the  limits  of  the  charity  were  broadened  until  they  embraced 
a  large  part  of  the  State's  territory  and  population  without  regard  to 
diflerences  in  religious  belief. 

Then,  too,  unlike  other  aid  associations  then  operating  within  the 
State,  only  help  was  given  to  the  white  race,  and  it  was  given  in  such 
a  way  as  to  elevate  and  not  pauperize.  The  leaders  in  the  movement 
believed  that  the  best  way  to  help  the  people  was  to  put  them  in  a  con- 
dition to  help  themselves,  and  with  this  as  a  working  principle  their 
efforts  met  with  success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  origin  of  this  association.  Soon  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  War  betwf  en  the  States,  Friends  from  North  Carolina 
occasionally  passed  through  Baltimore  on  their  way  to  the  West  to  seek 
homes  on  free  soil,  where  they  would  not  be  constantly  menaced  by  the 
horrors  of  war.  Many  of  these  received  assistance  from  individual 
Friends  in  Baltimore,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  War  the  demands 
were  so  frequent  and  the  exigencies  so  pressing  that  the  Baltimore 
Friends  decided  to  co-operate  in  giving  aid,  and  this  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  association.  The  immediate  cause  leading  to  its  organization  is 
thus  stated  by  Mr.  Francis  T.  King;  "One  Suoday  morning  towanls 
the  close  of  the  War,  two  men  appeared  in  front  of  the  Friend^  meeting- 
Uouso  on  Comtlaucl  Street,  and  i^uietly  waited  ou  tUe  pav^o^ent  tiil  s^T^ 
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ices  were  over.  As  the  members  were  coming  out  of  the  bnildinfr,  tho 
two  strangers  informed  several  of  the  congregation  that  there  were  some 
North  Carolina  Friends  at  one  of  the  city  wharves  in  destitute  circum- 
stances. A  committee  at  once  repaired  to  the  locality,  and  found  there 
fifty  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions  whose  homes  had  been  ruined  by 
the  passage  of  Sherman's  army  through  the  section  in  which  they  lived. 
They  had  obtained  permission  to  go  to  their  .friends  in  the  North-west. 
Their  sufiferings  excited  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  Friends,  and  steps 
were  at  once  taken  for  their  comfort.  But  the  charity  did  not  stop 
there.  Permission  was  obtained  from  President  Lincoln  to  send  a  ves- 
sel load  of  provisions  and  agricultur.al  implements  to  the  Friends  in 
North  Carolina.  Several  hundred  more  Friends  soon  after  this  passed 
through  Baltimore  on  their  way  West,  and  they,  too,  received  assistance. 
The  temporary  aid  thus  extended  became  an  established  permanency, 
and  the  **  Baltimore  Association  to  aid  Friends  in  the  South"  was 
formed  in  1865.  Since  the  War  this  association  has  expended  about 
$150,000  in  North  Carolina  in  educational  and  agricultural  work." 

The  association  discouraged  emigration  from  the  State,  and  returned 
to  their  former  homes  some  of  the  families  that  had  gone  West. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  first  annual  report  of  the  as- 
sociation, made  October  23, 1866 : 

"  Whilst  thus  engaged  in  aiding  our  brethren  and  endeavoring  to 
relieve  their  physical  wants,  we  soon  discovered  that  there  were  ev^n 
stronger  claims  upon  us  to  educate  their  children,  many  of  whom,  from 
the  need  of  their  labor  at  home,  the  scarcity  of  books,  and  the  conscrip- 
tion of  teachers,  had  lost  four  years  of  instruction,  the  period  of  a  coun- 
try child's  school  life, 

"One  of  our  number  (Francis  T.  King)  again  visited  North  Carolina 
at  the  time  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  eleventh  month,  1865,  and 
there  met  in  consultation  our  friends  Joseph  Crostield,  of  England,  Sam- 
uel Boyce,  of  New  England,  and  Marmaduke  C.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  conferred  with  the  education  committee  of  North  Carolina  Yearly 
Meeting.  After  carefully  considering  the  whole  subject,  the  associa- 
tion concluded  to  appropriate  $5,000  to  the  boarding  school  (New  Gar- 
den), $2,500  to  be  expended  in  repairing  the  school  buildings  and  in 
refitting  the  furniture  and  school  apparatus,  and  $2,500  to  pay  the  board 
and  tuition  at  the  school  of  the  children  of  Friends,  who  had  suffered 
most  by  the  War,  which  has  since  been  (lone.  Secondly,  to  establish 
primary  schools  in  every  Friends'  neighborhood,  under  the  direction 
of  our  association,  and  to  appoint  a  competent  superintendent  to  devote 
his  whole  time  to  their  supervision.    •    •    • 

"We  are  satisfied  that  the  most  useful  pecuniary  aid  to  families  that 
we  can  now  render,  and  one  that  will  be  most  general  in  its  application 
and  permapent  in  its  results,  is  to  assqipe  the  es^peuse  and  oversight  of 
the  schools  (except  the  boarding  school),  until  our  Friends  recover  from 
the  effects  of  the  War  and  we  siicpe^ <}  in  establishing  a  sptem  wjiich  wiU 
*Wtoi»»f8elf,     •  >    » 
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^'  The  subject  of  improved  agricultare  has  claimed  the  attention  of  our 
board)  and  oar  president,  Francis  T.  King,  has  been  directed  to  confer 
with  North  Carolina  Friends  at  the  time  of  their. Yearly  Meeting,  next 
month,  and  submit  to  us  a  plan  for  accomplishing  this  very  important 
object ;  without  it,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  the  emigration  of 
many  young  people  whose  energy  and  ambition  have  been  stimulated.'' 

The  educational  work  of  the  association  was  commenced  about  the 
close  of  1865  by  assuming  charge  of  twelve  schools,  numbering  about 
six  hundred  students.  In  1867  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  to 
thirty-eight,  with  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-three  pupils.  A 
graded  coarse  of  instruction  covering  a  i)eriod  of  four  years  was  intro- 
duced and  the  necessary  text-books  were  furnished  the  schools.  The 
North  Carolina  Friends  furnished  the  school-houses,  boarded  the  teach- 
ers, and  provided  fuel^  in  return  for  which  their  children  received  free 
tuition.  The  children  of  those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  were  received  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  month. 

In  the  summer  of  1866  the  association  established  a  normal  school 
to  prepare  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  which  was  continued  from 
summer  to  summer,  during  the  vacation  of  the  other  schools,  until  the 
State  Normal  was  established.  Capable  instructors  were  secured  from 
the  North  to  direct  the  Normal.  Tuition  was  free,  and  teachers  of  all 
denominations  from  various  sections  of  the  State  attended.  The  aim 
of  the  Baltimore  association  was  to  prepare. North  Carolina  teachers 
to  teach  in  North  Carolina  schools,  and  in  that  way  to  secure  the  sym- 
pathy and  co-operation  of  the  people  of  the  State.  This  it  succeeded 
in  doing. 

At  one  time  the  association  had  under  its  management  fifty-six 
schools,  numbering  about  thirty-two  hundred  pupils,  of  whom  only 
thirteen  hundred  were  the  children  of  Friends. 

The  following  table,  prepared  by  Mr.  John  C.  Thomas,  the  secretary 
of  the  association,  shows  the  amount  spent  for  educational  purposes, 
not  including  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  model  farm  and  subscrip- 
tions of  members  of  the  association  to  the  boarding  school : 

Baltimore  Asiociation  of  Friends  to  aid  Friende  in  the  South, 

AID  TO  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 

1866.  For  Ifew  Garden  school,  in  repairs,  apparatus,  and  tuition  of  36  schol- 

ars   |4,S17.50 

186G.  For  30  primary  schools  and  1  normal  School,  and  aid  to  new  school- 

honses 4,710.36 

1867.  For  New  Garden  School 1,332.73 

1867.  For  38  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school 11,327.12 

1868.  For  40  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school  (about) 13, 000. 00 

1868.  For  New  Garden  School  (about) 1,000.00 

1869.  For  New  Garden  School  (about) -^        600.00 

1869.  For  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school  (abont) 10, 000. 00 

1870.  For  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school  (about) 4, 500. 00 

1870.  For  New  Garden  School  (about) 900.00 

1871.  For  primary  Bohoels  and  1  uormul  Hchool  <<<««««««••••«•«•«<•«. i««4«     3|150«00 
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187S.  For  primary  schools  and  1  normal  school $2,575.00 

1873.  For  saperintendent's  Berrices H25.00 

1874.  For  snperintendent's  services 500.00 

1875.  For  saperintendeut's  services 400. 00 

1876.  For  snperinteudent's  services 1,200.00 

1877.  For  saperintendent's  services 800.00 

1878.  For  36  primary  schools  and  superintendeni's  services : 1, 953. 09 

1678.  For  New  Garden  scholars 232.00 

1879.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 1, 254. 17 

1880.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 1, 023. 90 

1881.  For  primary  schools  and  superintendent's  services 544. 00 

$65, 944. 87 
THE  MODEL  FARM. 

The  model  farniy  established  ia  1867  near  High  Point,  in  Randolph 
Goanty,  was  one  of  the  greatest  educational  factors  introduced  into  the 
State  by  the  association. 

The  president  of  the  association  in  his  annual  report  for  1867,  after 
referring  to  the  low  and  unremunerative  state  of  agriculture  in  North 
Carolina  and  the  fact  that  many  of  her  citizens  were  emigrating,  says: 
"To  educate  and  enlighten  her  people  without  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strating the  possibility  of  greater  returns  to  labor,  would  still  further 
tend  to  depopulation.  Our  work,  so  general  in  its  character,  could  not 
fail  to  stimulate  Friends  to  desire  improved  agriculture.  There  has 
been  a  continual  pressure  upon  us  to  establish  a  model  farm  and  to  place 
among  them  a  practical  farmer,  who  with  improved  farming  implements, 
artificial  manures,  the  introduction  of  grasses,  selected  seed  and  stock, 
could  demonstrate  to  their  eyes  the  great  neglected  wealth  of  the  soil, 
awaiting  oply  the  call  of  improved  cultivation ;  and  who,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  agricultural  clubs  within  the  limits  of  each  quarterly  meet- 
ing, should  stimulate  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  enterprise  which  would  be 
rewarded  by  the  best  practical  results.  We  have  accordingly  purchased 
the  farm  oi  that  honored  and  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  the  late  Nathan 
Hunty  at  Springfield,  on  the  dividing  line  of  Onilford  and  Bandolph 
Counties." 

The  &rm  contained  200  acres  and  cost  1 4,400.  An  experienced  farmer 
was  secured  and  the  farm  was  supplied  with  the  most  improved  farming 
implements  and  stocked  with  the  best  cattle.  The  farm  proved  a  great 
success.  A  wide-spread  interest  in  agriculture  was  awakened,  leading 
to  the  formation  of  many  farmers'  clubs.  W.  A.  Sampson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  farm,  gave  occasional  lectures  before  these  clubs  on  ag- 
ricultural topics.  The  farm  soon  became  recognized  as  a  practical  agri- 
cultural school,  and  was  visited  frequently  by  farmers  from  distant  parts 
of  the  State. 

A  department  was  established  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of  im- 
proved stock,  agricultural  implements,  and  seeds.  In  a  few  months 
after  the  farm  was  established  two  tons  of  clover-seed  were  distributed 
at  cost  To  this  and  the  farm  together  the  association  appropriated 
about  $2ifiO0i    The  farm;  however,  soon  became  selfsastaiuing< 
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Tbe  emigration  of  Friends  was  stopped,  their  numbers  began  to  in- 
crease, and  they  are  now  numbered  among  the  most  cultured,  prosper- 
ous, and  enterprising  citizens  in  the  State. 

PHILADELPHIA  FRIENDS. 

The  Philadelphia  Friends  have  been  doing  much  to  elevate  and  ad- 
vance the  moral  and  educational  interest  of  the  colored  people  in  North 
Carolina  since  the  War. 

The  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  "The  Friends'  As- 
sociation of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  relief  of  colored  freed- 
men,''  was  prepared  for  this  chapter  by  the  treasurer  of  the  association, 
Mr.  Richard  Cadbury : 

The  Friends'  Association  of  Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity  for  the  re- 
lief of  colored  freedmen  was  founded  in  the  eleventh  month,  1863.  Its 
purpose,  as  tersely  stated  in  the  preamble  to  its  constitution,  "  shall  be 
to  use  every  means  in  its  power  to  further  the  object  indicated  in  the 
title  and  preamble." 

The  work  then  begun  extended  over  a  wide  area  and  embraced  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  and  any  statement,  therefore,  of  what  was  done 
in  one  branch  and  in  one  State  must  necessarily  be  imperfect,  as  the 
,  details  would  have  to  be  almost  entirely  estimates. 

The  first  schoof  founded  by  this  association  in  North  Carolina  was  at 
Greensborough,  Guilford  County,  in  the  eleventh  month,  18G5. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  executive  board  held  in  the  sixth  month  of  that 
year,  the  instruction  committee  reported  that  they  **  are  desirous  of  pro- 
curing the  services  of  an  interested  friend  to  locate  and  superintend 
schools  in  North  Carolina  and  Western  Virginia."  Yardley  Warner 
was  soon  after  appointed  to  visit  North  Carolina  to  prepare  the  way  for 
establishing  schools,  and  in  the  ninth  month  report  was  made  that 
"Nereus  Mendenhall  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  in 
North  Carolina,  and  nine  teachers  selected  to  act  under  his  care."  In 
the  twelfth  month  report  was  made  that  the  following  schopls  were  in 
operation:  Greensborough,  7  teachers;  Salisbury,  4  teachers;  Deep 
River,  1  teacher;  Goldsborough,  3  teachers. 

In  the  second  month,  18G6,  report  was  made  that  over  3,000  children 
were  being  educated  in  the  North  Carolina  schools.  In  the  fourth 
month,  1806,  the  following  schools  were  in  operation:  Goldsborough,  5 
teachers;  Hillsborough,  2  teachers;  Durham,  1  teacher ;  Mebanesville, 
1  teacher;  Centre,  3  teachers ;  New  Garden,  1  teacher;  Greensborough, 
3  teachers;  Jamestown,  1  teacher;  DeepRiver,  2  teachers;  Sandy  Ridge, 
,  1  teacher;  Oak  Ridge,  1  teacher;  Bruce's Cross  Road,  1  teacher;  More- 
head's  31111,1  teacher;  Thomasville,  1  teacher ;  Charlotte,  3  teachers; 
Salisbury,  3  teachers;  Lincolnton,  1  teacher;  Mud  Lick,  1  teacher;  Madi- 
son, 1  teacher;  Walnut  Cove,  1  teacher. 

During  the  year  1801),  29  schools  were  mftintaiiie^  in  North  Caroliua 
with  about  40  teachers,    in  addition  to  those  in  the  above  list  (some  of 

T^hicb  h9d  been  diecoutiftw^d;  there  w^f e  QcfepQl^  »t  6opeweJl|  I^wiflg' 
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ton,  Salem,  Mount  Vernon,  Cedar  Grove,  Company  Shops,  Warrenton, 
Boone  Hill,  and  10  small  schools  in  Rowan,  Iredell,  and  Davies  Conn- 
ties,  under  the  care  of  a  special  superintendent. 

This  is  probably  the  highest  point  reached,  both  in  the  number  of 
schools  and  scholars.  A  reasonable  estimate  wonUl  place  the  average 
enrolment  of  these  schools  for  a  number  of  years  at  2,000. . 

In  1871  there  were  16  schools,  26  teachers;  in  1878, 13  schools,* 21 
teachers ;  1881, 4  schools,  11  teachers. 

At  the  present  time  2  schools  are  maintained  by  the  association, — 
Goldsborough,  6  teachers ;  Salem,  2  teachers ;  besides  some  assistance 
given  to  the  schools  at  Greensborough  and  Rutherfordton. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  very  few  instances,  even  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  the  entire  expense  oi^  supporting  any  school  been  borne  by 
the  association.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  Peabody  Fund,  local 
taxation,  the  colored  people  themselves,  and  many  of  the  white  people, 
have  all  aided  in  the  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  expended  in  North 
Carolina  for  education.  In  1869,  probably  $10,000  is  within  the  mark; 
in  the  last  fiscal  year  $750.  Including,  under  educational  purposes, 
bibles,  tracts,  etc.,  I  think  $60,000  within  the  mark,  as  the  money 
expended  by  the  association  from  its  own  contributions  since  1865. 

NEW  YORK  FRIENDS. 

The  Bible  School  and  Missionary  Board  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting 
of  Friends  has  been  doing  important  educational  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina among  colored  people  since  1874,  and  among  white  people  since 
1878.  The  chairman  of  the  board,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Ferris,  has  kindly 
furnished  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  their  educational  under- 
takings  in  this  State : 

SchooU  for  colored  people. 


Years— winter. 

Narnber 
or  schools. 

Nunil)er 
of  pupils. 

Araoant 
expended. 

1874>73    

1 
5 
11 
16 
10 
16 
15 
15 
16 
17 
10 
15 

45 
170 
433 
695 
401 
755 
546 
615 
680 
764 
7«?8 
553 
348 

$100. 00 

1875-76    

243. 00 

1876-77        

635.00 

1877-78         

1,246.00 

1878-70        

3,010.59 

1870-80                -- 

1,613.60 

1880-81              i 

1,502.64 

1881-82      

1,  225.  95 

laooDQ                           • 

1,362.8-* 

1883-84              - 

1,5  2.r*, 

1881-85 » 

1, 069. 00 

1885-86 t T...... 

1886-87 „...,,,,..,.,.,,,, , 

1, 492.  00 
1,  786. 70 

. 

1 

$15, 785.  54 
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Nearly  all  tbese  scbooU  are  ia  Bandolph  and  Gailford  Coaaties.  In 
connection  with  the  above  schools,  Sabbath  schooU  are  generally  held ; 
girls'  sewing  schools  in  connection  with  some,  temperance  organizations 
with  many,  and  mothers'  meetings  for  general  instmction  in  family 
duties  in  connection  with  a  few.  With  very  few  exceptions  the  teachers 
are  professing  Christians,  and  in  most  cases  active  workers.  A  super- 
intendent, paid  by  the  board,  visits  the  schools  from  time  to  time* 
These  schools  draw  a  certain  amount  of  public  money,  which  is  snf. 
ficient  to  maintain  them  for  two  to  three  months.  The  money  from 
the  Friends  extends  the  time  npon  an  average  about  five  months,  and 
makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  much  better  grade  of  teachers.  The 
teachers  are  always  selected  and  engaged  as  approved  by  the  Board's 
superintendent,  and  the  schools  send  reports  to  New  York  every  month. 
Appropriations  for  physical  relief,  clothing,  etc,  are  not  included  in 
the  above  report. 

Schools  for  tohite  people. 


Yean— winter. 

Kamber 
of  schools. 

Number 
of  popils. 

Amoont 
of  money. 

1878-79 

5 
12 

9 
11 
11 
15 
11 
11 

175 
485 

343 
513 
278 
625 
484 
495 

$100.00 
320.00 

187}M0 

1M  ^1    

294.06 

1881-82  

200.00 

1882-83  

280.00 

1883-84 

257.15 

1884-85  

375.00 

1885-80  

125.00 

$1,83L15 

The  above  schools  were  among  Friends  mostly  in  Randolph  and  Guil- 
ford Counties. 

The  Friends  have  several  excellent  self-supporting  schools  in  the 
State,  and  they  were  never  more  zealous  than  now  in  promoting 
education. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

HISTOET  AND  STATUS  OP  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  COL- 

ORBD  PEOPLE.! 

From  what  can  be  gathered  from  tradition  and  observation,  it  does 
seem  that  the  colored  people  of  North  Carolina  have,  daring  the  last 
hundred  years,  partaken  of  that  hearty  and  independent  spirit  which 
has  characterized  their  white  masters  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 
soil. 

And  while  the  above  remark  would  not  necessarily  suggest  educa- 
tional ^progress,  it  is  a  fact  that  education  has  its  most  ready  growth 
and  development,  with  its  attendant  fruits,  in  an  atmosphere  pregnant 
with  the  spirit  of  thrift  and  independence.  Hence  the  colored  people 
of  North  Carolina  for  a  long  time  have  been  the  most  noted  of  the  race 
in  the  South  for  their  ardent  desire  for  education  and  for  their  zealous 
perseverance  in  trying  to  secure  the  same.  This  is  confirmed  in  that 
so  many,  before  the  War,  betook  themselves  to  the  States  in  the  Union 
which  would  allow  them  an  education.  Hence,  further,  the  fact  that 
the  emancipation  found  the  North  Carolina  colored  people  so  well  pre- 
pared to  receive  its  concomitant  blessings,  especially  those  of  educa- 
tion. This  will  be  confirmed  by  the  following  notes  on  the  educational 
institutions  of  which  North  Carolina  negroes  can  boast : 

I.  The  oldest,  and  one  of  the  most  representative,  of  the  colored 
schools  in  the  State  is  the  Shaw  University,  for  both  sexes,  at  Baleigh. 

This  school  had  its  origin  in  the  formation  of  a  theological  class  of 
freedmen  in  JBaleigh,  December  1, 1865,  taught  by  Bev.  H.  M.  Tapper, 
of  Massachusetts,  who,  with  his  wife,  had  arrived  in  Baleigh  the  10th  of 
the  preceding  October.  The  work  was  commenced  under  the  auspices  of 
the  ^'American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society."  The  school  has  devel- 
oped with  great  rapidity,  being  commenced  as  the  <' Baleigh  Institute," 
and  successively  changing  its  name,  until  now  as  the  Shaw  University  it 
occupies  several  acres  of  land  situated  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  parts 
of  the  city,  upon  which  have  been  erected  five  large  handsome  brick 
buildings.    I  suppose  its  property  may  not  truly  be  estimated  at  less 

'Thitt  ioteresting  and  valaable  chapter  wa»  prepared  for  this  monograph  by  Prof. 
8.  G.  Atkias,  of  LiringBtone  College,  one  of  the  foremoat  institutions  in  the  State  for 
the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  writer  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
statna  of  his  race,  and  what  he  says  is  worthy  of  careful  attention. 
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than  $200,000.  It  bas  six  different  departtnents — viz,  college,  scientiflCy 
normal,  theological,  niedical,  and  industrial — in  successful  operation. 
A  reference  to  the  course  of  stud^'  shows  that  thfe  amount  of  work 
done  at  Shaw  is  adequate  to  efficiency  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
courses.  Special. mention  might  be  made  of  the  medical  department, 
whose  Faculty  includes  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  in  our  State.  The  indications  are  that  its  appliances 
will  soon  be  all  that  is  necessary  for  thoroughly  preparing  the  stu- 
dent for  his  special  work.  Further  points  will  be  noted  in  the  tabular 
chart. 

II.  The  second  institution,  in  order  of  date,  for  the  colored  people  in 
North  Carolina  is  the  Biddle  University,  at  Charlotte,  for  young  men. 
This  institution  was  organized  in  1867,  uuder  the  auspices  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Missions  for  Freed ftien.  Its  advancement  has  been 
steady,  until  its  property  is  valued  at  $70,000,  and  its  scope  of  work 
covers  three  departments  of  instruction,  viz,  theological,  college,  and 
preparatory.  In  the  college  and  preparatory  departments,  either  one 
or  both  of  two  courses  are  pursued,  a  classical  course  and  a  scientific 
course.    The  preparatory  is  antecedent  to  the  college. 

The  courses  in  the  college  department  lead  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.  and 
B.  S.;  and  it  might  be  added  that  the  character  of  work  done  at  Biddle 
is  no  whit  behind,  if  not  superior  to,  that  of  any  college  for  the  race  in 
the  State.    (See  tabular  chart.) 

III.  The  third  institution  of  learning,  in  order  of  date,  founded  in 
Ninth  Carolina  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  the  St.  Au- 
gustine Normal  School  and  Collegiate  Institute,  for  both  sexes,  at 
Raleigh,  founded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Britten  Smith,  D.  D.,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  St.  Augustine  Normal 
School  and  Collegiate  Institute  was  incorporated  July,  1867,  and  opened 
January,  1868.  Its  threefold  object  is  to  afibrd  young  men  and  women 
superior  advantages  for  obtaining  a  thorough  academic  education, 
to  train  and  equip  teachers  for  efficient  service,  and  to  prepare  young 
men  for  the  holy  ministry.  The  scope  of  its  work  embraces  four 
departments,  viz,  theological,  collegiate,  normal,  and  preparatory. 
The  course  in  the  theological  department  includes  instruction  in  the 
prayer-book  and  Bible,  Christian  evidences,  systematic  divinity,  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  homiletics.  The  course  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment embraces  history,  ancient  and  modern  ;  mathematics  to  trigonom- 
etry; and  so  much  of  the  sciences  and  classics  as  is  necessary  to  make 
the  student  master  of  the  more  important  facts  and  theories  of  science, 
and  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  thorough  scholarship  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages.  In  the  normal  department  the  course  is  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  Those 
desiring  to  enter  the  institute,  who  are  not  prepared  to  pass  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  academic  or  the  normal  department^  are 
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admitted  to  classes  in   the  preparatory  department.      (See  tabular 
chart.) 

IV.  The  fourtli  iustitation,  in  order  of  date,  founded  in  North  Car- 
olina for  the  colored  people  is  the  Scotia  Seminary,  for  youn^  ladies, 
at  Concord.  Scotia  Seminary  was  chartered  in  1870.  It  was  founded 
by  Rev.  Luke  Borland,  D.  D.,  and  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Missions  for  Freedmen.  Its  scope  of  work  embraces 
three  departments,  viz,  industrial,  preparatory,  and  seminary.  Tlie 
seminary  department  embraces  two  courses  of  study,  viz,  a  normal 
and  scientific.  The  object  of  the  normal  course  is  to  give  a  thorough 
preparation  for  teaching.  The  scientific  course  is  intended  to  give  some 
advantages  not  afforded  by  the  normal  course,  and  to  bring  the  stand- 
ard of  Scotia  up  to  that  of  similar  institutions  elsewhere.  This  course 
includes  the  sciences,  ancient  and  modern  literature,  and  mathematics 
to  geometry.    (See  tabular  chart.) 

V.  The  fifth  institution  of  learning,  in  order  of  date,  founded  in  Korth 
Carolina  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  the  Bennett  Seminary, 
for  both  sexes,  at  Qreeusborough.  It  was  opened  in  1873.  Its  estab- 
lisliiuent  was  largely  due  to  the  prayers  and  labors  of  the  Kev.  Matthew 
Alston  (colored),  at  whose  earnest  representations  the  Freedmen's  Aid 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  founded  the  institution. 
The  Bennett  Seminary  embraces  five  courses  of  study,  viz,  a  college 
course,  a  normal  course,  an  English  course,  a  theological  course,  and 
an  instrumental  music  course.  The  college  course  has  not,  I  think,  as 
yet  been  put  into  operation,  but  the  other  courses  are  similar,  in  char- 
acter of  work  done,  to  similar  courses  of  the  institution  previously  noted. 
(See  tabular  chart.) 

VI.  The  sixth  institution,  in  order  of  date,  established  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  the  training  of  colored  youth  is  the  first  ^i©^  school  founded 
by  the  State  for  the  education  of  its  colored  citizens.  It  is  known  as 
the  State  Colored  Normal  School  at  Fayetteville.  It  was  established 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  under  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  1876-77^  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools  of  the 
State.  It  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  from  the  State. 
It  might  be  remarked  that  the  colored  people  of  Fayetteville  gave  the 
land  upon  which  the  building  in  which  the  normal  school  is  conducted 
was  erected.    The  building  was  erected  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

The  State  has  since  established  four  similar  schools,  at  Salisbury, 
6oldsborough,Franklinton,and  Plymouth.  The  design  of  these  schools 
is: 

1.  Thorough  instruction  in  all  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

2.  To  present  the  best  methods  of  teaching  these  branches  and  gov- 
erning the  schools. 

The  courses  of  study  are  adapted  to  these  ends.     (See  tabular  chart.) 

VII.  Among  the  youngest  of  North  Carolina  uegro  colleges  is  the 
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Livingstone  College,  for  both  sexes,  at  Salisbary,  incorporated  in  1879, 
opened  in  1880,  and  nuder  the  auspices  of  the  A.  M.  E.  Zion  Chnrch. 

This  iustitation  was  incorporated  in  1879  as  '^Zion  Wesley  Institute," 
chartered  in  1884  as  <<  Zion  Wesley  College,"  and  name  changed  in  1887 
to  <^  Livingstone  College."  Its  progress  has  been  marked.  It  is  now 
only  in  its  eighth  year,  and  has  property  valued  at  $75,000.  Its  Faculty 
numbers  fourteen  instructors.  Its  scope  of  work  includes  five  depart- 
ments, viz,  preparatory,  normal,  collegiate,  theological,  and  industrial 
departments. 

The  work  of  the  preparatory  department  is  represented  by  a  gram- 
mar  school  course  of  four  years,  which  serves  as  preparatory  to  the  nor- 
mal course. 

The  normal  course  is  designed  to  prepare  efScient  teachers.  It  is, 
probably,  more  purely  normal  than  the  course  of  any  similar  department 
in  the  State.  Tbe  college  department  offers  an  academic  course,  which 
includes  instruction  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  belles-lettres. 
The  theological  department  comprehends  two  courses,  a  classic-theo- 
logical and  an  English-theological. 

The  industrial  diepartment  offers  instruction  in  needle-work,  printing, 
carpentry,  and  cooking. 

This  institution  is  unique  in  that  it  is  directed,  controlled,  and  offi- 
cered entirely  by  negroes. 

One  of  its  most  hopeful  inspirations  is  the  generous  encouragement 
given  by  white  friends,  both  at  the  North  and  in  the  South.  (See  tab- 
ular chart.) 

VIII.  The  last  iustituticn  to  be  named  under  this  head  is  the  ^^Frank- 
linton  Literary  and  Theological  Christian  Institute,"  for  both  sexes,  at 
Franklinton.  This  school  was  founded  in  1880  by  the  Christian  Church 
at  the  North.  It  is  now  in  its  eighth  session.  Its  curriculum  embraces 
four  departments,  viz,  a  preparatory,  an  intermediate,  a  normal,  and  a 
theological.  The  scoi)e  of  the  courses  of  these  departments  is  not  so 
extensive  as  that  of  similar  departments  in  the  schools  previously  men- 
tioned 5  but  the  Franklinton  Literary  and  Theological  Christian  Insti- 
tute is  doing  an  effective  work  for  good  among  the  colored  people  of 
the  State.    (See  tabular  chart^ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 

This  sketch  might  include  a  number  of  private  high  schools  and 
academies  not  referred  to  above,  among  which  should  be  mentioned  the 
Kittrell  formal  and  Industrial  School  at  Eittrell,  the  Whitin  formal 
School  at  Lumberton,  the  Albion  Academy  at  Franklinton,  the  Yadkin 
Academy  at  Mebaneville,  the  Winton  Academy  at  Win  ton,  the  M.  £. 
Academy  at  Asheville,  and  the  Congregational  High  School  at  Wil- 
mington. These  schools  are  doing  an  important  work  in  the  State  in 
supplying  the  communities  in  which  they  are  with  a  higher  order  of 
instruction  than  would  ordinarily  come  to  them.  To  the  schools  just 
mentioned  might  be  added  excellent  graded  schools  in  a  number  of 
towns  in  the  State.  These  graded  schools  are  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
visions as  are  the  other  graded  schools  referred  to  in  the  monograph. 

It  might  be  remarked  that  the  industrial  departments  of  the  colleges 
are  doing  an  important  work,  and  are  proving  themselves  admirably 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  lately  emancipated  race.  These  depart- 
ments cover  a  wide  field  of  operations,  including  carpentry,  printing, 
cabinet*making,  needle- work,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  blacksmithing,  and 
cooking. 

The  Bennett  Seminary  has  recently  added  to  its  departments  the 
Kent  Home,  a  model  home,  ''  put  up  and  opened  in  order  to  teach  girls 
and  young  ladies  how  to  make  a  perfect  Christian  home."  In  it  are 
taught  sewing  and  mending,  dress  and  garment  making,  housekeeping 
and  cooking,  nursing,  and  laundry  work.  Other  seminaries  in  the  State 
contemplate  having,  if  they  have  not  already  begun,  similar  depart- 
ments. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  interested  in  and  nearly  connected 
with  the  work  of  education  among  the  colored  people  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  advancement  of  the  race  on  sesthetic  and  literary  lines 
without  improving  and  perfecting  the  home  life.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  mission  of  the  schools  among  us  can  never  be  fully  served  apart 
from  making  the  females  in  the  race  to  be  good  housekeepers — makers  of 
perfect  Christian  homes.  The  industrial  departments  of  most  of  the  col- 
leges above  referred  to  are  maintained  by  appropriations  from  the  John 
F.  Slater  fund.^ 

The  same  remarks  in  general  that  would  apply  to  the  public  schools 
of  one  race  in  North  Carolina  would  apply  to  those  of  the  other  race. 
The  North  Carolina  public  schools  are  as  yet  inefficient,  but  have 
made  and  are  making  progress.  True  of  one  race,  true  of  both.  The 
same  hindrances  impede  in  the  case  of  both,  with  perhaps  one  excep- 
tion. To  this  one  exception  I  wish  to  refer.  It  is  the  great  want  (not 
absolute)  of  qualified  teachers  among  the  colored  people.  To  my  mind 
it  is  just  now  the  only  practicable  way  of  improving  our  public-school 

•North  Carolina  has  received  from  the  Slater  fund  the  following  amonnts  for  the 
yearsgivon:  1883,  $2,000;  1881, §710;  1^35,  f4,400;  188(J,  $3,G0O ;  1887,^1,200;  appor- 
tioned for  1887-88,  $5,300. 
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system.  I  mean  the  preparation  of  teachers  through  normal  training 
schools.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the  State  will  soon  be  able  to 
materially  lengthen  the  school  terms  (an  average  of  2^  te  3  mouths), 
the  shortness  of  which  causes  chiefly  the  inefficiency  already  referred  to, 
bat  the  State  can  arrange  to  have  better  teachers. 

There  are  jost  two  ways — ^both  of  which  should  go  together,  one  of 
which  must  obtain — to  make  the  public  schools  passably  efficient.  They 
are  school  terms  of  full  length,  and  teachers  with  full  preparation.  Tha 
one  would  afford  tbe  time ;  the  other  would  furnish  the  means.  The 
former  is  almost  indispensable,  the  latter  is  entirely  so.  And  since  the 
latter  is  more  practicable,  I  would  say  that  schools  and  departments  for 
preparing  teachers  are  the  great  needs  of  our  public  school  system  at 
present,  especially  among  the  colored  people  of  the  State.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing circumstance  to  note  that  the  State  is  striking  out  on  this  line,  and 
we  are  led  to  hope  that  our  s^Ubols  will  soon  be  furnished  with  such 
teachers  as  will  make  the  schools  all  they  should  be. 

The  last  observation  I  wish  to  make  appertains  to  the  attendance  in 
the  colored  schools  of  the  State.  In  all  the  schools,  high, intermediate, 
and  primary,  the  attendance  is  increased  this  year  by  from  15  to  30 
per  cent.,  in  some  cases  itis  nearly  doubled.  This  is  significant.  This 
fact  can  not  arise  from  any  lax  tendencies  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  for  the  schools  have  rather  raised  their  standards,  broadened 
their  scope  of  work,  and  made  more  circumspect  their  discipline.  These 
observations  taken  all  in  all,  it  seems  to  me,  teach  that  the  Korth  Caro- 
lina negro  is  making  his  way  slowly,  but  truly  to  the  position  of  a 
useful,  intelligent.  Christian  factor  in  the  body-politic  of  this  progres- 
sive, intelligent,  and  Christian  commonwealth. 

S.  G.  Atkins. 


CHAPITER  IX. 

i 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

North  Carolina  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  make  constitutional  pro- 
vision for  both  the  common  and  the  higher  education  of  her  citizens. 
The  heroes  of  1776  recognized  that  liberty  and  enlightenment  were  com- 
plements of  each  other,  and  that  the  surest  sa>feguard  to  democratic 
government  is  education ;  so  in  the  initial  Constitution  of  the  State  it 
was  declared  ''That  a  school  or  schools  shall  be  established  by  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  convenient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to 
the  masters,  paid  by  the  public,  as  may  enable  them  to  instruct  at  low 
prices ;  and  all  useful  learning  shall  be  duly  encouraged  in  one  or  more 
universities." 

The  above,  then,  is  the  foundation  of  the  pubMc-school  system ;  but 
such  was  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  in  the  early  years  of  its 
history  that  a  half  century  elapsed  before  the  fair  promise  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  realized,  even  in  a  measure,  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  com- 
mon schools.  The  University,  which  was  chartered  in  1789,  and  began 
the  work  of  instruction  in  1795,  was  doubtless  instrumental  in  educat- 
ing public  sentiment  to  the  importance  of  a  State  system  of  schools. 

Not  until  1816  did  the  public  authorities  take  any  action  on  this  ques- 
tion. In  that  year  Governor  Miller,  in  his  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, called  attention  to  the  need  of  public  schools,  and  recommended 
that  some  action  be  taken  looking  to  their  establishment.  The  Legisla- 
ture appointed  a  committee,  with  the  Hon.  Archibald  D.  Murphey  as 
chairman,  to  report  upon  the  subject  of ''  afiording  means  of  education 
to  every  one,  however  indigent."  Judge  Murphey  has  been  called  the 
father  of  our  public-school  system,  and  well  does  he  deserve  this  title. 

On  December  19,  1816,  Judge  Murphey,  in  behalf  of  the  committee, 
submitted  a  report  urging  the  establishment  of  "a  judicious  system  of 
public  education."  This  report,  which  he  drafted,  is  worthy  of  close 
study.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  a  learned  dissertation  upon  the  ben- 
efits of  education  and  the  needs  of  the  State  University.  Following 
this  are  suggestions  for  a  school  system.  "This  general  system," 
says  the  report,  "must  include  a  gradation  of  schools  regularly  support- 
ing each  other,  from  the  one  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  education 
are  taught  to  that  in  which  the  highest  branches  of  the  sciences  are  cal- 
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tlvaled.  It  is  io  tbe  fii^st  schools  in  this  gradation  that  yonr  committee 
beg  leave  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time,  because 
ID  them  will  be  tanght  the  learning  indispensable  to  all — reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  These  schools  must  be  scattered  over  every  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  for  in  them  education  must  be  commenced,  and  in  them 
it  will  terminate  as  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  commnnit3\  They  will 
be  the  most  difScult  of  organization  and  the  most  expensive  to  the  State ; 
bat  they  will  be  the  most  useful,  inasmuch  as  all  the  citizens  will  be 
taught  in  them,  and  many  of  the  children  are  destined  never  to  pass  to 
any  other." 

No  action  was  taken  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  Judge  Mur- 
phey  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject 
more  fully  and  report  at  the  next  session.  He  was  much  interested  in 
this  subject,  and  before  submitting  his  report  in  1817  he  not  only  made 
a  careful  study  of  education  in  the  New  England  States,  but  also  visited 
Europe  to  examine  the  Continental  school  systems.  The  result  of  his 
study  and  observations  are  embodied  in  the  report  of  the  committee,  a 
voluminous  but  well-written  and  eminently  suggestive  document. 

A  comparison  with  the  reports  as  published  in  the  records  of  the  Oen. 
eral  Assembly  for  1816  and  1817  shows  that  their  main  provisions  are 
excellently  summarized  in  the  following  extract  from  the  admirable  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  North  Carolina  State  school  system  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  (U.  S.)  for  1876 : 

"The  report  (of  1816)  went  on  to  suggest  that  from  the  youth  edu- 
cated in  these  schools  at  State  expense  teachers,  should  be  selected  for 
schools  in  which  they  might  be  qualified  to  teach,  and  that  discreet  per- 
sons should  be  appointed  in  each  county  to  superintend  and  manage 
the  concerns  of  the  sectional  schools  which  should  be  established,  to 
designate  the  children  who  should  be  educated  in  whole  or  in  part  at 
the  public  expense,  and  to  apply  the  funds  which  should  be  conse- 
crated to  the  purposes  of  these  schools.  It  closed  with  a  recommenda- 
tion that  the  two  houses  should  appoint  three  persons  to  digest  a  sys- 
tem of  public  instruction,  founded  upon  the  general  principles  which 
had  been  stated,  and  to  submit  the  same  to  the  next  General  Assembly. 

"The  house  concurring  with  the  senate  on  this  motion,  a  committee 
was  appointed,  with  the  same  gentleman  as  chairman,  which  made  an 
elaborate  report  at  the  session  of  1817.  This  new  report  recommended 
tbe  formation  of  a  fund  for  public  instruction,  and  the  constitution  of  a 
board  to  manage  the  fund  and  carry  into  execution  the  plan  of  public 
instruction  contemplated.  This  plan  was  one  which  was  meant  ^  to  make 
the  progress  of  education  natural  and  easy,'  beginning  with  primary 
schools,  in  which  the  first  rudiments  of  learning  were  to  be  taught,  and 
proceeding  to  academies,  in  which  youth  were  to  be  instructed  in  lan- 
guages, ancient  and  modern  history-,  mathematics,  and  other  branches 
of  science,  preparatory  to  entering  the  University,  in  which  instruction 
should  be  given  in  all  the  higher  branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  prin- 
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ciplcs  of  the  usefal  arts.    An  institution  for  the  deaf  and  damb  was 
also  inclnded  in  the  plan. 

*'  For  the  elementary  instruction  to  be  given  it  was  proposed  to  divide 
each  county  in  the  State  into  two  or  more  townships,  and  to  have  one 
or  more  primary  schools  established  in  each  township,  which  should 
provide  a  lot  of  ground  of  not  less  than  four  acres^  and  erect  thereon  a 
sufficient  house,  and  vest  it  in  the  board  of  public  instruction.  For 
secondary  training  this  board  was  to  divide  the  State  into  ten  aca- 
demic districts  and  have  an  academy  erected  in  each  district;  the  State 
to  meet  one-third  of  the  expense  of  the  erection  and  the  site,  and  furnish 
one-third  of  the  sum  required  for  salaries  of  teachers,  on  condition  of 
their  instructing  a  certain  number  of  poor  children  firee  of  charge.  As 
to  the  superior  instruction  which  was  meant  to  crown  the  whole,  the 
Legislature  was  urged  to  provide  the  needed  funds  for  sustaining  and 
carrying  forward  the  then  struggling  University.  For  knitting  the 
whole  together  came  the  board  of  public  instruction  to  be  constituted, 
which  was  to  consist  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  as  president,  and  six 
directors,  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly.  This  board  was 
to  have  power  to  locate  the  several  academies  to  be  established ;  to  de- 
termine the  number  and  titles  of  the  professorships  therein ;  to  exam- 
ine, appoint,  and  regulate  the  compensation  of  the  professors  and  the 
teachers ;  to  appoint,  in  the  first  instance,  the  trustees;  to  prescribe  the 
course  of  instruction  and  discipline  according  to  the  general  rules  which 
should  be  first  fixed  by  law ;  and  to  provide  some  just  mode  of  advanc- 
ing from  the  primary  schools  to  the  academies,  and  from  the  academies 
to  the  University',  as  many  of  the  most  meritorious  children  educated  at 
the  public  expense  as  the  proceeds  of  the  funds  for  public  instruction 
should  suffice  to  maintain  and  educate." 

The  writer  just  quoted  adds  that  •*  No  better,  more  compact,  or  more 
connected  scheme  for  the  formation  of  a  State  system  of  instruction 
could  well  have  been  devised  at  that  quite  early  day.  The  main  fault 
in  it  was  that  it  undertook  too  much,  viz,  to  ^  maintain '  as  well  as 
*  educate'  the  children  of  the  poor — an  undertaking  quite  beyond  the 
means  of  a  State  yet  sparsely  settled,  and  with  the  burdens  of  a  recent 
war  still  weighing  on  the  people.  It  was  the  expense  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  plan  involved  that  seems  to  have  killed  the  project,  for 
though  the  bill  met  with  favor  from  the  Legislature,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  put  into  a  form  for  passage,  the  consideration  of  the  large 
sums  it  would  annually  require  to  carry  out  its  liberal  provisions  in- 
duced a  pause,  and  that  pause  was  fatal  to  it.  Instead  of  eliminating 
from  it  the  one  specially  impracticable  feature  and  trying  to  work  out 
the  practicable  ones,  its  advocates  desired  and  urged  its  passage  as  a 
whole,  and  so  friends  fell  from  it  and  it  failed." 

PROVISION  FOR  PUBLIC  SCnOOLS. 

No  further  legislative  action  was  taken  on  this  question  till  1826.  In 
f;Jjat  year  "  a  fund  for  the  establisbmei^t  of  qommofl  schools  "  ^aa  estal)* 
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lished  by  the  General  Assembly  ^^  consisting  of  the  dividends  arising 
from  the  stocks  then  held  or  afterwards  acquired  by  the  State  in  the 
banks  of  Kiaw  Berne  and  Cape  Fear,  the  dividends  arising  from  the 
stocks  owned  by  the  State  in  the  Cape  Fear  Navigation  Company,  the 
Koanoke  Navigation  Company,  and  the  Clubfoot  and  Harlowe's  Creek 
Canal  Company,  the  tax  imposed  by  law  on  license  to  retailers  of  spirit* 
uons  liquors  and  auctioneers,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  agricul- 
tural fund,  all  moneys  ptiid  to  the  State  for  entries  of  vacant  lands,  and 
all  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  swamp  lands  of  the  State,  together 
with  such  sums  of  money  as  the  Legislature  may  hereafter  find  it  con-' 
venient  to  appropriate  from  time  to  time." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  North 
Carolina,  in  a  recent  address  on  public  education  said  : 

"  From  those  sources  it  might  seem  that  a  large  fund  would  soon  have 
been  accumulated,  but  the  generosity  of  the  State  as  shown  by  act  of 
Assembly,  at  Fayetteville,  1789,  cut  off  what,  under  the  above-recited 
provision,  would  soon  have  yielded  a  magnificent  school  fund.  I  refer 
to  the  act  ceding  to  the  United  States  all  her  territory  now  included  in 
the  great  State  of  Tennessee.  I  recite  the  preamble  giving  the  reasons 
for  the  cession  of  this  magnificent  domain,  and  as  indicative  of  the 
character  of  our  people  at  that  early  date. 

" '  Whereas  the  United  States  in  Con  gress  assembled  have  repeatedly 
and  earnestly  recommended  to  the  respective  States,  owning  or  claim- 
ing western  territory  to  make  cession  of  part  of  the  same  as  a  further 
means,  as  well  of  hastening  the  extinguishment  of  the  debts,  as  of  estab- 
lishing the  harmony  of  the  United  States;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  western  territory  being  also  desirous  that  such  cession  should  be 
made  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  ample  protection  than  they  have  here- 
tofore received.  Now  this  State  being  ever  desirous  of  doing  ample 
justice  to  the  public  creditors,  as  well  as  establishing  the  harmony  of 
the  United  States  and  complying  with  the  reasonable  desires  of  her 
citizens : 

'^  ^Be  it  encLctedj  etc  J  The  act  goes  on  to  recite  the  manner  of  making 
the  deed,  and  various  conditions  of  the  grant,  among  which  is  this : 

(( ^Providedy  always.  That  no  regulations  made  or  to  be  made  by  Con- 
gress shall  tend  to  emancipate  slaves.' 

^<  The  deed  was  made  February,  1790,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  pre- 
amble above  recited,  and  the  grant  was  accepted  by  Congress  on  the 
2d  day  of  April  of  that  year.  Thus  it  was  that  North  Carolina  parted 
with  this  valuable  domain,  because  Congress  requested  it  to  be  done  as 
a  means  of  paying  the  public  debt,  which  had  been  incurred  by  the  thir- 
teen origiual  States  in  their  common  struggle  for  independency.  Thus 
it  was  that  North  Carolina  surrendered  what  would  have  yielded  her  a 
magnificent  school  fund,  under  such  legislation  as  that  of  1825,  above 
recited.  This  action  QP  the  part  of  !North  Carolina  was  in  marked  con- 
trast wi^li  the  actipq  of  pQnnecticijt  ii^  reference  to  }jef  pi|bl|c  1^4^? 
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Oonnecticuty  instead  of  coutributing  her  pablio  lands  to  the  payment  of 
the  common  debt  of  the  country,  held  her  *  western  reserve^  for  her  owu 
uses  and  from  it  laid  the  fouqdation  of  her  school  fund." 

The  following  State  officials  were  appointed  to  manage  the  school 
fund:  the  Governor,  the  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court,  the  speaker 
of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the  house,  and  the  State  treasurer,  with 
their  successors  in  office.  These  were  constituted  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  under  the  title  of  '^  The  president  and  directors  of  the  literary 
fund."  They  were  empowered  to  hold  property,  and  to  dispose  of  and 
improve  the  same,  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  instruction  of 
youth.  In  1836  the  constitution  of  the  board  was  changed,  and  it  was 
made  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  three  others  to  be  appointed  by 
him  biennially. 

In  1837  the  literary  fund  was  largely  augmented  by  the  transfer  of 
$1,433,757  by  the  General  Government  to  North  Carolina,  being  this 
State's  share  of  the  surplus  deposit  fund.  That  sum,  less  $300,000,  was 
added  to  the  literary  fund,  increasing  this  fund  to  more  than  $2,000,000. 
The  Legislature  of  that  year  directed  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
literary  fund  to  digest  a  plan  for  common  schools  suited  to  the  condition 
and  resources  of  the  State,  and  to  report  the  same  at  the  next  session  of 
the  General  Assembly.  The  State  was  now  ready  to  carry  out  the 
educational  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  inaugurate  a  system 
of  common  schools  which  would,  to  some  extent,  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  people. 

PUBLIC  SCnOOLS  ESTABLISHED. 

On  December  4, 1838,  the  president  and  directors  of  the  literary  fund 
made  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  res- 
olution which  was  passed  by  that  body  at  its  previous  session.  The 
principal  provisions  of  this  report  and  the  workings  of  the  system  before 
the  late  Civil  War  are  thus  given  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  (U.  S.)  for  1876 :  '*  It  proposed  to  have  the  State  divided  into 
1,250  school  districts,  each  to  have  a  school-house  erected  in  it,  as 
pleasantly  situated  and  as  neat  and  commodious  as  possible;  to  have  a 
normal  department  organized  in  the  State  University  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  schools ;  to  have  the  income  of  the  literary  fund,  amount- 
ing then  to  about  $100,000  annually,  distributed  among  the  districts  at 
the  rate  of  about  $240  for  each,  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  schools,  and 
to  be  supplemented  by  a  local  tax  of  twice  that  amount,  levied  by  the 
county  court ;  and,  finally,  to  have  five  superintendents  of  schools  for 
each  county  and  three  committee-men  for  each  school  district.  The 
scheme  provided  only  for  common  schools,  and  left  academies  to  succeed 
these  at  no  long  interval,  and  colleges  and  universities  in  due  time  to 
crown  the  whole. 

«*  The  adoption  or  rejection  of  this  system  it  was  proposed  to  submit 
to  a  vote  of  the  people  j  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1839,  a  little  more 
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than  one  month  after  the  submission  of  the  report,  the  Legislature,  un- 
der the  lead  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Cherry,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  edu- 
cation, passed  an  act  to  divide  the  State  into  school  districts,  six  miles 
square,  and  to  refer  to  the  people  the  question  of  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  in  these.  The  establishment  of  a  school  for 
teachers  was  passed  by.  In  counties  where  the  vote  should  be  in  favor 
of  common  schools  the  county  court  was  to  select  five  superintendents 
for  the  county,  whose  first  duty  was  to  divide  the  county  into  school  dis- 
tricts, for  each  of  which  three  committee-men  were  to  be  chosen  <  to  as- 
sist the  superintendents  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  establishment 
of  schools'  within  their  districts.  The  court  was  also  to  see  to  the  levy- 
ing of  a  tax  sufficient  to  build  a  school-house  for  fifty  scholars  in  each 
district,  and  the  further  tax  above  referred  to  for  meeting  the  State  al- 
lowance to  each  school,  which  tax,  however,  most  mistakenly  was  cut 
down  in  1844  to  one-fourth  of  what  had  been  recommended. 

^<  Nearly  every  county  in  the  State  voted  for  the  schools  and  the  school- 
tax  proposed,  and  at  tlie  next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  1840,  a  law 
embodying  the  main  features  of  the  report  was  passed,  and  the  new 
school  system  was  at  once  set  in  operation.  It  was  modified  somewhat 
in  1844,  especially  by  an  allowance  of  an  increase  of  the  school  districts, 
diminishing,  in  proportion  to  that  increase,  the  amount  of  school  money 
to  be  paid  to  each,  and  also,  by  express  allowance,  the  amount  of  local 
tax  to  be  collected.  In  1852  a  State  superintendent  was  appointed. 
The  census  oi  1850  gave  the  number  of  schools  as  2,657 ;  of  teachers. 
2,730;  of  pupils,  104,095;  the  income  being  $158,564,  most  of  it  from 
local  taxes  and  from  public  funds.  In  1860  there  was  a  slight  advance  • 
upon  these  figures  as  to  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  and  an  increase 
of  the  income  to  $268,719,  the  greater  part  still  from  taxation  in  the 
counties  and  from  the  income  of  the  literary  fund.'' 

Xn  order  that  the  reader  may  have  an  idea  of  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  the  War  the 
following  school  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840  are  given.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  common-school  system  had  not  gone  into  opera- 
tion at  this  time.  In  1840  there  were  2  colleges  (including  the  Univer- 
sity), 141  academies  and  grammar  schools,  632  primary  and  common 
(county)  schools,  making  a  total  of  775  educational  institutions.  The 
number  of  students  in  attendance  was  as  follows :  at  colleges,  158 ;  at 
academies,  4,398 ;  at  other  schools,  14,937;  making  a  total  of  19,483. 

The  following  comparative  statistics  are  gathered  from  an  article  in 
the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  of  February,  1858,  propared 
by  Rev.  Calvin  H.  Wiley,  D.  D.,  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

The  average  length  of  the  schools  of  Maine  at  that  time  was  four 
months  and  three  weeks ;  of  New  Hampshire,  five  months ;  of  North 
Carolina,  four  months.  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  distributed  about 
70  cents  per  capit-a  for  white  population ;  Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania, 
about  95  cents ;  New  York  and  Ohio,  about  $1 ;  Virginia,  about  8  cents ; 
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North  Carolina  about  50  cents.  North  Carolina  had  a  larger  school 
fund  tban  Maine  or  New  Jersey  (by  $1,500,000),  or  Maryland  or  Vir- 
ginia (by  $000,000),  or  Massachusetts  (by  $500,000),  or  Georgia  (by 
$1,700,000).  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  were  a1)out  equal' in  white 
population,  yet  the  former  had  2,000  more  common  schools  than  the 
latter,  more  than  100  more  academies,  and  as  many  colleges.  North 
Caroliua  had  more  colleges  than  South  Carolina,  more  academies  by  100, 
and  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  at  school.  Virginia  had  340,000 
white  population  more  than  North  Carolina,  yet  the  latter  had  as  many 
colleges,  as  many  academies,  and  500  or  600  public  schools  more  than 
Virginia.  Kentucky  had  200,000  white  population  more  than  North 
Carolina,  yet  the  latter  had  as  many  colleges  as  the  former,  as  many 
academies,  more  common  schools  by  1,000,  and  as  many  children  at 
school.  The  same  is  substantially  true  in  the  comparison  between 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  at 
that  tioie  North  Carolina  had  but  few  towns  of  any  consequence  and  no 
large  cities.  • 

Dr.  Wiley,  after  stating  the  above  facts,  adds :  "  Upon  a  calm  review 
of  the  entire  facts,  it  is  neither  immodest  nor  unjust  to  assert  that  North 
Carolina  is  clearly  ahead  of  all  the  slave-holding  States  with  her  system 
of  public  instruction,  while  she  compares  favorably  in  several  respects 
with  some  of  the  New  England  and  North-western  States." 

The  public-school  system  had  reached  its  highest  efficiency  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  War. '  As  a  result  of  that  conflict  the  permanent  school 
fund  was  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  public  schools  were  closed 
tintil  about  1870. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  SINCE  THE  WAR. 

The  War  not  only  swept  away  the  school  fund,  but  at  the  same  time 
left  the  country  impoverished.  The  freeing  of  the  negro  added  largely 
to  the  school  population  of  the  State  and  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
educational  problem.  The  negroes  numbered  about  three-eighths  of  the 
whole  population.  Major  Finger,  in  the  address  before  referred  to, 
said : 

"The  problem  then  was  how  the  five-eighths,  impoverished  as  they 
were,  owning  all  the  lands,  but  essentially  nothing  but  the  lands,  could 
educate  themselves  and  also  the  three-eighths  of  paupers  recently  made 
citizens.  I  do  not  think  that  any  civilized  people  ever  had  thrust  upon 
them  a  more  difficult  problem  than  the  South  had,  for  it  applied  to  the 
whole  South,  in  the  formation  of  safe  political  society  out  of  such  ma- 
terial. Of  course,  general  education  was  seen  to  be  a  necessity.  Our 
people,  recognizing  the  necessity,  with  that  wonderful  adaptability 
which  characterizes  them,  did  not  fold  their  hands  in  tame  submission 
to  what  seemed  to  many  inevitable  political,  social,  and  material  de- 
struction, but  they  went  oarnestb^  to  work  to  educate." 

In  the  State  CoustitutioH  wlpcH  was  a^optecj  \x\  1863|  it  WJ^a  prqvi4§4 
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that  '^The  General  Assembly  at  its  first  session  nnder  this  Gonstitation 
shall  provide  by  taxation  and  otherwise,  for  a  general  and  uniform  syB- 
tern  of  public  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  free  of  charge  to  all  the 
children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years.'' 
'the  Oonstitution,  as  it  now  stands,  contains,  among  others,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  relating  to  public  education:  ''The  General  Assembly 
shall  levy  a  capitation  tax  on  every  male  inhabitant  in  the  State,  over 
twenty-one  and  under  fifty  years  of  age,  which  shall  be  equal  on  each 
to  the  tax  on  property  value  at  $300  in  cash. 

*'  The  proceeds  of  the  State  and  county  capitation  tax  shall  be  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  education  and  the  support  of  the  poor,  but  in  no  one 
year  shall  more  than  25  per  cent,  thereof  be  applied  to  the  latter  pur. 
pose. 

^*  Each  county  in  the  State  shall  be  divided  into  a  convenient  num- 
ber  of  districts,  in  which  one  or  more  public  schools  shall  be  maintained, 
at  least,  four  months  in  every  year  ^  and  if  the  commissioners  of  any 
county  shall  fail  to  comply  with  aforesaid  requirments  of  this  section 
they  shall  be  liable  to  indictment. 

^*  The  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  have  been  or  hereafter  may  be 
granted  by  the  CTnited  States  to  this  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ated by  this  State  or  by  the  United  States ;  also  all  moneys,  stocks, 
bonds,  and  other  property,  now  belonging  to  any  State  fund  for  pur- 
poses of  education ;  also  the  net  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  swamp  lands 
belonging  to  the  State,  and  other  grants,  gifts,  or  devises  that  have  been 
or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the  State,  and  not  otherwise  appropriated 
by  the  State,  or  by  the  term  of  the  grant,  gift,  or  devise,  shall  be  paid 
into  the  State  treasury ;  aud,  together  with  so  much  of  the  ordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  State  as  may  be  by  law  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
faithfully  appropriated  for  establishing  and  maintaining  in  this  State 
a  system  of  free  public  schools,  and  for  no  other  uses  or  purposes  what- 
soever." 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  Constitution  that  the  clear  proceeds  of  all 
penalties  and  forfeitures  and  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  coun- 
ties for  any  breach  of  the  penal  or  military  laws  of  the  State  shall  be 
appropriated  in  the  respective  counties  for  maintaining  free  public 
schools. 

The  above  provisions  are  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  public 
schools.  The  expenses  of  these  schools  are  met,  for  the  most  part,  by 
the  taxation  on  polls  and  property.  The  State  board  of  education  holds 
about  1,000,000  acres  of  swamp  lands,  but  there  is  not  much  prospect 
that  these  will  be  a  source  of  income  for  many  years  yet.  Before  the 
War  some  $200,000  were  expended  in  attempts  to  drain  them,  but  with- 
out success.  The  State  has  no  large  fund  for  educational  purposes,  and 
what  has  been  done  for  schools  since  the  War  has  been  accomplished 
mainly  by  taxation,  and  unless  tUe  General  Qovernmcftt  pomes  to  the 
f^ssistfince  pf  the  States,  mi]  cjist^ribate^  the  ^qrplui^  sp  rapidly  sccm^i;, 
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latiQg  in  the  treaeurj',  the  people  must  still  rely  upon  their  own  efforts 
for  the  farther  promotion  of  public  education. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  public  schools  were  re-opened  in  1870,  and 
though  they  have  not  yet  reached  any  marked  degree  of  efficiency,  yet 
there  has  been  steady  improvement  since  that  time.  The  disburse- 
ments for  these  schools  have  been  as  follows:  In  1871,  $177,497.94;  in 
1872,  $173,275.62;  in  1873,  $196,675.07;  in  1874,  $297,090.85;  in  1875, 
no  report,  about  the  same  as  in  1874;  in  1876,  $334,163.14;  in  1877, 
$319,813;  in  1878,  $324,827.10;  in  1879,  $326,040.35;  in  1880,  $352,- 
882.65;  in  1881,  $409,658.88;  in  1882,  $509,736.02 ;  in  1883,  $623,430.98 ; 
in  1884,  $640,245.20;  in  1885,  $630,552.32. 

The  following  statistics^  for  1886  will  give  an  idea  of  the  present  status 
of  public  schools:  Number  of  public  school-houses  for  whites  3,443;  for 
colored,  1,592 ;  total,  5,035 ;  value  of  public-school  property  for  whites, 
$449,824.60;  for  colored,  $203,281.79;  total,  $653,106.39;  number  of  pub- 
lic schools  taught,  for  whites,  4,115;  for  colored,  2,223;  total,  6,338; 
average  length  of  school  terms,  for  whites,  llf^weeks ;  for  colored,  12 
weeks;  enrollment  of  whites,  188,036;  of  colored,  117,562;  total,  305,598; 
average  attendance  of  whites,  117,121 ;  of  colored,  68,585 ;  total,  185,706 ; 
average  salary  of  public-school  teachers  per  month,  white,  $25.05 ;  col- 
ored, $22.52J. 

The  following  is  a  summai^of  the  receipts  for  public  schools  in  1886: 
Poll-tax,  $253,261.49;  property  tax,  $258,799.85;  special  poll-tax, 
$7,110.48 ;  special  property  tax,  $20,618.83 ;  special  poll-tax  under  local 
acts,  $1,184.98;  special  property  tax  under  local  acts,  $6,820.17;  fines, 
forfeitures,  and  penalties,  $22,87*6.22;  liquor  licenses,  $83,002.75;  auc- 
tioneers, $32.66;  estrays,  $14.38;  other  sources,  $16,950.60;  making 
tbe  total  receipts  for  the  year,  $670,672.41.  Funds  which  came  in  after- 
wards increased  this  total  to  $671,115.65.  The  amount  expended  in  1887 
was  $653,037.33. 

Major  Finger  says  that  ''  the  General  Assembly  now  levies  a  tax  of 
12 J  cents  on  every  $100  of  property  and  37 J  cents  on  each  poll  for 
schools;  and  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  all  other  poll-taxes,  whether  levied 
in  the  revenue  law  or  by  the  conuty  commissioners,  must  be  appropri- 
ated for  schools.  All  these  moneys  so  appropriated  are  collected  by  the 
sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties,  and  by  them  turned  over  to  the 
county  school  officers.  If  the  fund  accumulated  in  each  county  is  not 
sufficient  to  maintain  schools  for  a  period  of  four  months  the  statute 
requires  the  county  commissioners,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  Constitution  above  cited,  to  levy  a  special  tax  for  that  purpose.  Our 
supreme  court  has  recently  decided  in  the  case  of  Barksdale  vs.  Commis- 
sioners of  Sampson  County  that  this  requirement  is  constitutional  only 
within  the  limits  of  66^  cents  on  property  and  $2  on  the  poll,  but  that 

^Gathered  from  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Poblic  Instmotion  of  North  Caro- 
Una,  for  1885-86. 
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special  taxes  for  special  purposes  under  special  acts  of  Assembly  are  not 
to  be  included." 

Many  of  the  larger  towns,  under  special  acts  of  the  Legislature,  have 
excellent  graded  schools,  each  employing  from  six  to  fourteen  teachers. 
In  1886  there  were  seventeen  of  these  schools  in  the  State.  They  are 
supported  principally  by  voluntary  taxation. 

According  to  the  school  census  for  1886  the  total  number  of  children 
in  tb6  State  of  school  age  (between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 
years)  was  547,308;  of  these  thjere  were  338,059  white  and  209,249  col- 
ored children.  The  total  enrollment  at  the  public  schools  was  305,598; 
at  private  schools,  about  30,000.  When  it  is  taken  into  consideration 
that  many  of  the  younger  children  of  school  age  do  not  attend  school 
and  many  stop  their  education  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  it  will  ap; 
pear  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  children  are  in  school. 

PEA  BODY  FUND. 

Korth  Carolina  has  received  large  benefactions  from  the  Feabody 
Fund,  which  have  been  appropriated  to  public,  normal,  and  graded 
schools,  and  to  the  holders  of  the  Peabody  scholarships  in  the  !N'asb- 
ville  Normal  College.  This  State  has  now  fourteen  scholarships  at 
that  institution,  each  yielding  $200  pet  annum.  Appointments  are 
made  for  two  years  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Only  those  are  appointed  who  expect  to  make  teaching  a  profession, 
and  who  guarantee  to  teach  at  least  two  years  in  North  Carolina. 

The  appropriations  from  the  Peabody  Fund  to  this  State,  from  1S6S 
to  1887,  inclusive,  have  been  as  follows :  1868,  $2,700 ;  1869,  $6,350 ; 
1870,  $7,650;  1871,  $8,750;  1872,  $8,250;  1873,  $9,750 ;  1874,  $  14,300 ; 
1875,  $16,900;  1876,  $8,050;  1877,  $4,900;  1878,  $4,5p0;  1879,  $6,700; 
1880,  $3,050;  1881,  $4,125;  1882,  $6,485;  1883,  $8,350;  1884,  $6,075; 
1885,  $5,430;  1886,  $5,500;  1887,  $5,500— making  a  total  of  $143,315. 
This  noble  cliarity  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  State. 

PSESENT  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  a  '^  State  board  of  education,"  consist- 
ing of  the  following  State  officials,  viz :  Governor,  secretary  of  state, 
treasurer,  auditor,  attorney-general,  and  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction. This  board  has  full  power  to  legislate  in  relation  to  free  pub- 
lic schools  and  the  State  educational  fund.  Any  action  which  it  may 
take,  however,  is  subject  to  change  or  amendment  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  head  of  the 
system  of  public  schools,  and  has  general  supervision  in  their  manage- 
ment.' 


*  State  superintendents.— The  first  superinteudent  of  commou  schools  was  the  Kev. 
Calvin  H.  Wiley,  D.  D. ,  ia52-65.  While  occapy  ing  this  position  he  prepared  a  *  *  North 
Carolina  Header/'  giving  the  history  of  each  county  in  the  State,  with  an  accoant  of 
the  soil,  climate,  etc.    It  also  contained  selections  from  the  writings  and  public  ad- 
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Each  county  has  a  couuty  board  of  education  and  a  county  superin- 
tendent of  education.  The  county  board  consists  of  three  men,  elected 
biennially  by  the  commissioners  and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  county. 
This  board  has  the  general  management  of  the  public  schoohs  in  the 
county  and  lays  off  the  school  districts,  the  convenience  of  each  neigh- 
borhood being  consulted  in  the  division.  In  each  of  these  districts 
there  is  a  school  committee,  consisting  of  three  persons,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  provide  school-houses,  employ  teachers  and  give  orders  fpr  the 
payment  of  the  sums  due  for  their  services,  and  take  at  a  stated,  period 
a  census  of  the  children  within  the  school  age.  Tbe  compensation  of 
teachers  of  the  first  grade  is  left  to  the  committee ;  teachers  of  the  sec- 
ond grade  receive  $25,  and  those  of  the  third  grade  $15  per  month.  The 
schools  for  the  two  races  are  separate.  The  school  districts  for  the  two 
races  may  be  the  same  in  territorial  limits  or  not,  according  to  the  con- 
venience of  the  parties  concerned.  Major  Finger  says  that  "these  dis- 
tricts are  irregular  in  size,  but  not  many  of  them  contain  an  area  of 
more  than  4  miles  square,  and  many  are  much  smaller,  so  that,  except 
n  the  very  sparsely  populated  sections  of  the  State,  there  is  annually  a 
school  in  easy  reach  of  every  child." 

The  county  superintendent  is  elected  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, the  county  commissioners,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  for  a 
term  of  two  years.  The  county  superintendent  has  the  general  over- 
sight of  the  schools  in  his  county,  and  examines  all  applicants  for  posi- 
tions as  teachers.  The  census  reports  and  school  statistics  are  reported 
to  him  by  the  district  committees,  and  he  makes  an  annual  report  to 
the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  salary  is  decided 
by  the  county  board,  but  is  not  to  be  less  than  $2  nor  more  than  $3  per 
day  for  the  time  in  which  he  is  necessarily  engaged  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  provided  his  salary  shall  not  exceed  4  per  cent,  of  the  school 
fund  apportioned  in  the  couuty. 

The  studies  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  are 
spelling,  defining,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geog- 
raphy, elementary  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  the  history  of  North 
Carolina  and  of  the  United  States. 

NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  1885,  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of  the  State,  the  General 
Assembly  established  a  '^normal  department"  in  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  which  is  open  to  young  men  preparing  to  teach,  free  of 
tuition,  on  condition  that  they  sign  a  pledge  to  teach  at  least  one  year 
after  leaving  the  institution. 

dresses  of  eminent  North  Carolinians.  It  is  an  excellent  work,  and  before  the 
War  was  used  in  the  public  schools.  On  the  reconstruction  of  the  system  in  1870, 
under  the  law  of  April  12,  1869,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Ashley  was  made  Stbte  superintendeDt, 
1870-72.  His  successors  have  been  Alexander  Mclvor,  1873-75;  Stephen  D.  Fool, 
1875-77;  John  C  Scarborough,  1877-a5;  Sidney  M.  Finger,  1885-. 
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There  are  now  in  the  State  eight  normal  schools  for  the  whites  smd 
five  for  the  negroes. 

In  1876  the  Legislature  esta^li^.  lied  the  University  Normal  School  for 
the  whites  and  the  Fayetteville  State  Normal  for  the  negroes,  making 
an  annual  appropriation  for  each  of  $2,000.  In  18S1  four  additional 
normal  schools  for  each  race  were  established,  each  school  receiving  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $500.  In  1885  the  University  Normal  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000  which  this  school 
had  formerly  received  was  divided  equally  between  four  white  normal 
schools  which  were  established  at  that  time.  In  1887  an  additional  ap- 
propriation of  $1,000  was  made  to  each  of  the  four  colored  normals  which 
were  established  in  1881,  making  the  total  appropriation  to  each  $1,500. 
The  annual  appropriations  for  the  white  normals  amount  to  $4,000,  and  ' 
the  annual  appropriations  for  the  colored  normals  amount  to  $8,000. 

The  normals  for  the  whites  are  in  the  nature  of  teachers'  institutes, 
and  are  held  annually  at  convenient  points  in  the  State  for  a  period  of 
one  month.  As  these  are  held  in  the  summer,  during  the  vacation  of 
the  other  schools,  the  best  teachers  in  the  State  are  secured  to  teach  in 
them,  as  well  as  noted  teachers  from  other  States. 

The  colored  normals  are  established  at  fixed  points  and  are  regularly 
in  session  eight  or  nine  months  during  the  year.  They  annually  supply 
a  large  number  of  teachers  for  the  colored  schools. 

The  statutes  of  the  State  provide  for  county  teachers'  institutes  for 
both  races ;  many  of  the  counties  bold  them  one  or  two  weeks  during 
each  summer.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  says 
that  these  normal  schools  and  county  institutes  have  had  a  fine  efi'ect 
in  elevating  the  standard  of  common-school  teachers.' 

FEDERAL  AID. 

The  State  has  a  well-appointed  system  of  public  instruction,  but  is 
hampered  on  every  hand  by  want  of  funds.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  people  does  not  warrant  an  increase  of  taxation  sufficient  to  meet 
the  educational  needs  of  the  State.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
white  population  bears  the  burden  of  taxation  not  only  for  their  own 
children  but  also  for  those  of  the  negro  race,  it  can  be  seen  how  onerous 
is  this  charge. 

Superintendent  Finger  .makes  an  earnest  appeal  for  national  aid  to 
education.    He  says: 

"The  State  has  done  well  in  the  revival  of  her  public  schools,  and  she 
will  continue  to  struggle  on,  carrying  her  burden,  earnestly  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  open  the 
doors  of  the  Treasury  and  extend  aid.  North  Carolina  and  other  South- 
em  States  gave  to  the  United  States  vast  domains  which  were  used  to 
pay  a  common  debt,  a  debt  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  and  in  the 
course  of  events  it  turns  out  that  the  United  States  frees  the  slaves  of 


*  In  addition  to  the  public  schools,  ihe  State  makes  excellent  proviaion  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  of  both  races. 
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the  South,  and  makes  them  citizens  and  voters  while  in  a  condition  of 
extreme  ignorance.  Twenty-two  years  have  elapsed  since  the  close  of 
the  War;  almost  another  generation  ^as»been  raised  up  since  the  South 
laid  down  her  arms ;  it  is  too  late  to  look  back  now  and  engage  in  crim- 
ination and  recrimation;  it  is  surely  time  for  the  United  States  to  lend 
a  helping  hand  to  the  South  in  carrying  her  burden. 


•  • 


^<  Surely  the  Government  that  could  find  warrant  in  the  Constitution 
to  free  the  negroes  and  make  them  citizens  can  also  find  authority  to  dis- 
tribute from  its  overflowing  Treasury  funds  to  educate  them  for  the 
proi)er  discharge  of  the  duties  of  freemen  and  citizens." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

HISTORY  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION. 

In  studying  the  present  dynamics  of  education  in  Nortli  Carolina  the 
writer  has  observed  no  one  force  more  powerful  for  good  than  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  is  doing  more  to  further  the  educational 
advancement  of  the  State  than  all  other  agencies  combined. 

This  organization  was  originated  by  that  earnest  and  progressive 
friend  of  education,  Eugene  G.  Harrell,  editor  of  The  North  Carolina 
Teacher.  He  conceived  the  idea  in  August,  1883,  and  it  at  once  be- 
came popular  throughout  the  State.  Owing  to  his  wise  and  energetic 
management  the  movement  has  been  a  success  from  the  first,  and 
through  its  agency,  the  teachers  of  the  State  have  been  brought  into 
closer  relations  than  ever  before.  It  bids  fair  to  revolutionize  the 
school  system  of  the  State,  or  rather  to  systematize  the  schools,  for  it  is 
a  misnomer  to  speak  of  a  school  system  as  existing  in  North  Carolina. 

The  first  session  of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  June,  1884,  at  the  Hay- 
wood White  Sulphur  Springs,  one  of  the  favorite  resorts  in  "the  land 
of  the  sky,"  that  part  of  our  country  so  beautifully  pictured  by  Miss 
Fisher  (Christian  Reid).  The  next  two  annual  sessions  were  held  at 
Black  Mountain,  some  7  miles  from  the  famous  Mount  Mitchell,  the 
highest  peak  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  last  session  convened  at  Morehead  City,  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  Southern  watering  places.  The  presidents, 
elected  annually,  have  been  as  follows :  1884:,  Prof.  J.  J.  Fray,  of  the 
Raleigh  Male  Academy,  whose  death  the  State  mourned  before  the  close 
of  that  year;  1885,  Dr.  R.  H.  Lewis,  of  Kinston  College ;  and  1886  and 
1887,  Professor  E.  A.  Alderman,  of  the  Goldsborough  Graded  and  High 
School.  Mr.  Uarrell  has  been  unanimously  continued  as  secretary  since 
the  organization.  The  growing  interest  is  manifested  by  the  attend- 
ance, which,  for  the  four  sessions  of  its  history,  has  been  as  follows : 
365,  620,  720,  and  1 ,765.  The  present  membership  numbers  about  3,000, 
and  includes  teachers  from  every  known  educational  institution  in  the 
State.  All  teachers,  and  all  friends  of  education  who  are  recommended 
by  the  county  superintendents  of  public  schools,  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership.   The  annual  dues  are  $2  for  males  and  $1  for  females. 
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The  exercises  of  the  Assembly  consist  in  the  discussion  of  edacatioiial 
topics  at  the  day  sessions  by  the  members,  and  lectures  in  the  erening 
by  distinj^uisbed  edacators  of  this  and  other  States  who  are  especially 
encraged  for  this  purpose.  Sometimes,  in  place  of  the  lecture,  a  musical 
and  literary  entertainment  is  substituted.  After  the  lecture  or  enter- 
tainment there  is  usually  a  dance  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  enjoy 
that  pastime.  At  both  the  mountain  and  seaside  sessions  many  little 
excursions  for  pleasure  and  recreation  are  made.  The  close  of  the  ses- 
sion is  generally  marked  by  a  grand  excursion.  At  the  close  of  the  last 
session  the  teachers  made  a  tiip  to  Baltimore  and  Washington,  where 
they  were  tendered  a  special  reception  by  President  Cleveland.  A  trip 
to  New  York,  Niagara  Falls,  and  other  points  of  interest  has  already 
been  planned  for  the  coming  year.  These  trips  are  always  mapped  out 
with  wise  forethought  and  are  made  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

The  Assembly  has  been  permanently  established  at  Morehead  City, 
and  an  '*  Assembly  building"  is  now  being  erected,  at  a  cost  of  $2,750, 
the  funds  for  this  purpose  having  been  given  by  a  few  friends  of  the 
organization ;  Mr.  Julian  S.  Carr,  of  Durham,  who  has  endeared  himself 
to  the  people  of  his  State  by  many  noble  benefactions  to  education, 
alone  giving  $1,750  of  the  amount.  The  building  when  completed 
will  be  a  handsome,  two-storied  structure.  The  following  description 
of  it  is  taken  from  the  North  Carolina  Teacher  for  October,  1887: 
*'  The  hall  is  on  the  second  floor,  40  by  80  feet,  15  feet  pitch,  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  On  the  same  floor  is  the  secretary's  office,  and  the 
reading-room  and  library,  each  15  by  18  feet.  The  first  floor  has  a 
passage  10  feet  wide,  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  and  on  either, 
side  are  four  rooms,  each  15  by  18  feet.  These  .rooms  include  special 
ones  for  teachers'  bureau,  visiting  editors,  parlor,  office,  and  commit- 
tees ;  the  others  are  to  be  used  for  an  educational  exposition,  exhibit- 
ing all  classes  of  school  furniture  and  conveniences  for  educational 
work. 

**  The  Assembly  hall  will  be  seated  with  folding  settees,  and  well  fur- 
nished with  globes,  maps,  charts,  slate  blackboards,  and  everything 
needed  in  our  assembly  work,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  teach- 
ers of  North  Carolina  will  have  not  only  the  most  pleasant  place  in  tha 
South  for  an  uniuial  gathering,  but  will  also  have  one  of  the  best  assem- 
bly rooms  to  be  found  in  America." 

The  officers  of  the  Assembly  are  making  arrangements  for  a  park, 
embracing  50  acres  of  laud,  on  Bogue  Sound,  about  5  miles  from 
Morehead  City,  and  will  run  a  small  steamer  regularly  between  those 
places  for  the  pleasure  of  the  members. 

The  teachers  of  North  Carolina  now  have  a  delightful  summer  home 
for  rest,  recuperation,  and  enjoyment,  of  which  they  may  well  be  proud. 

Through  the  influence  of  the  Assembly,  "  reading  circles,"  with  a 
prescribed  course  of  reading,  and  local  "  teachers'  councils^"  are  being 
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established  throughoat  the  State.    The  organization  has  been  well 
termed  ^^  The  North  Carolina  Ghantanqaa." 

IN  CONCLUSION. 

Never  in  North  Carolina  was  the  edncational  oatlook  brighter  than 
at  present.  Since  the  revival  of  the  University  in  1875  there  has  been 
manifest  progress  in  every  department  of  education.  The  public  schools 
have  been  made  more  efficient;  the  graded  school  system  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  principal  towns ;  the  endowments  of  several  of  the  de- 
nominational  colleges  have  been  largely  iacreased,  their  curricula  made 
more  thorough,  and  their  standard  of  graduation  raised;  normal  schools 
and  teachers'  institutes  are  conducted  at  convenient  points,  the  State 
and  counties  making  provision  for  their  maintenance ;  and  at  the  last 
session  of  the  Legislature  (1886-87)  provision  was  made  for  the  imme- 
diate establishment  of  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 
to  which  the  State,  besides  granting  the  interest  from  the  land-scrip 
fund,  amounting  to  $7,500  per  annum,  guarantees  a  liberal  income 
from  certain  specified  taxes.  All  the  young  men  of  the  State  who  can 
successfully  pass  the  entrance  examination  will  receive  free  tuition. 
This  college  has  been  established  at  Baleigh,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  work  of  instruction  will  begin  in  the  fall  of  1889.  The  interest 
now  so  manifest  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  intellectual  advancement 
of  the  Old  North  State  promises  grand  results  for  the  future. 


APPtelfDIX. 

List  of  the  Principal  Works  Consulted  in  the  Preparation  of  this  Mon- 
ograph. 

[Note. — Those  sources  from  which  the  writer  has  derived  the  greatest  help^personal 
interviews  with  those  who  are  or  have  been  prominent  in  the  educational  work  in 
the  State,  correspondence,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  school  catalogues,  etc. — it 
would  be  impoHsible  to  enumerate  here.  He  would,  however,  make  special  acknowl- 
edgment to  Rev.  J.  Rumple,  D.  D.,  for  information  concerning  the  early  Presbyterian 
schools;  to  President  Kemp  P.  Battle,  LL.D.,  foraasistauce  in  collecting  materials 
lor  the  sketch  of  the  University;  to  Rev.  Charles  Phillips,  D.  D.,  for  many  important 
facts  relating  to  education  previous  to  the  late  War;  to  Hon.  S.  M.  Finger,  for  statis- 
tics of  the  public  schools ;  and  to  Hon.  William  L.  Saunders,  for  advance  sheets  of  the 
first  four  volumes  (16G2-1754)  of  the  Colonial  Records,  and  other  favors.] 

Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,    Edited  by  Hon.  William  L.  Saunders,  Raleigb. 

History  of  Carolina,  By  John  Lawson,  Qent.,  surveyor-general  of  North  Carolina. 
London,  1714;  Raleigh,  I860. 

The  Natural  History  of  North  Carolina.  With  an  account  of  the  trade,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Christian  and  Indian  inhabitants.    By  John  Brickoll.     Dublin,  1737. 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.    By  Hugh  Williamson.    Philadelphia,  1812. 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.     By  F.  X.  Martin.    New  Orleans,  1829. 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.     By  J.  H.  Wheeler.     Philadelphia,  1851. 

History  of  North  Carolina  (1584-1729).  Two  vols.  By  F.  L.  Hawks.  Fayetteville, 
N.C.,1857. 

History  of  North  Carolina.    Two  vols.     By  J.  W.  Moore.    Raleigh,  1880. 

Sketches  of  North  Carolina.    By  W.  H.  Foote.    New  York,  1846. 

History  of  the  Moravians  in  North  Carolina.    By  L.  S.  Reichel.    Salem,  N.  C,  1857. 

History  of  the  Oerman  Settlements  in  North  Carolina.  By  G.  D.  Bernheim.  Philadel- 
phia, 1872. 

Eastern  North  Carolina.    By  L.  C.  Vass.    Richmond,  Va.,  1886. 

The  Old  North  State  tn  1776.    By  E.  W.  Caruthers.    Philadelphia*  1854. 

History  of  Rowan  County.    By  J.  Rumple.    Salisbury,  N.  C,  1881. 

Sketches  of  Western  North  Carolina.    By  C.  L.  Hunter.    Raleigh,  1877. 

Reminiscences  and  Menioirs  of  North  Carolina  and  Eminent  North  Carolinians.  (Part 
III.)    By  J.  H.  Wheeler.     Colambus,  Ohio,  1884. 

North  Carolina  in  the  Colonial  Period.  By  Daniel  R.  Goodloe.  (Introduction  to 
Wheeler's  Reminiscences,  Part  III.) 

Life  of  Rev.  David  Caldwell.    By  E.  W.  Caruthers.     Greensborough,  N.  C,  1842. 

Life  of  Macon.    By  Edward  R.  Cotton.     Baltimore,  1840. 

Centennial  of  Methodism  in  North  Carolina.    By  L.  S.  Burkhead.     Raleigh,  1876. 

Princeton  College  during  the  Eighteenth  Century,  (Biographical  sketches  of  grad- 
uates.)   By  S.D.Alexander,  New  York,  1872. 

History  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Two  vols.  By  John  Maclean.  Philadelpliia, 
1877. 

De  Bole's  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South  and  Wcst^    New  Orleans,  1852. 

Public  Acts  and  Laws  of  North  Carolina.  Beginning  with  Davis's  Revisal.  New- 
bern,  1752. 

Trustees^  Journal  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.    (Manuscript.) 

The  standard  histories  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America  and  of  the  United  States, 
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*'To  perfect  society  it  ie  necessary  to  develop  the  facultieSp  intellectual  and  moral,  with 
tchich  man  is  cndoipcd."— Joiix  C.  Calhoun  :  Works,  I,  52. 

*^ College  education  ought  to  he  substantial  and  liberal.  All  instruction  given  in  a  gen- 
erous college  ought  to  aim  at  storing,  strengthening ,  refining^  and  awakening  the  head  and 
heart,"— Fraxcis  Lieber. 

^^That  State  will  lead  the  Union  that  furnishes  the  best  and  most  complete  education  to  h(T 
cilisens.  •  •  •  Every  State  ought  to  have,  at  the  public  expense,  an  university.  •  •  • 
Experience  lias  fully  shown  that  the  progress  and  influence  of  good  education  is  downward/t 
—Thomas  Cooper:  Political  Economy. 

** Nowhere  in  the  whole  range  of  history,  does  man  appear  in  a  more  dignified  character 
than  when  a  republic  founds  a  new  seminary  of  learning.  *  *  *  We  stand  in  need  of  a 
national  university,  the  highest  apparatus  of  the  highest  modern  civilisatif'n.'* — Fran'CIS 
Lieber:  Inaugural  Address  at  Columbia,  December  7, 1835. 

"/( is  not  labor,  but  intelligence,  that  creates  new  values;  and  public  education  is  an  out' 
lay  of  capital  that  returns  to  the  coffers  of  the  Slate  icith  an  enormous  int€rist.  Nut  a 
dollar,  therefore,  that  is  judiciously  appropriated  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  trill  ever 
be  lost.  *  •  *  Gq^  grant  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  not  an  individual  bifrn 
within  our  borders  shall  be  permitted  to  reach  maturity  without  having  mastered  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge ! "—J .  H.  Thornwell:  Letter  to  Governor  Manning  on  Pnblicln> 
struction  in  Sontli  Carolina. 

^^Tq  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  Christian  manhood;  to  prove  the 
negroes  ability;  •  •  •  to  train  them  *  *  •  for  intellectual  agricultnriMts,meekan- 
ics,  and  artisans,  so  that  those  who  are  now  doing  the  manual  labor  in  the  South  shall  be 
fully  equipped  to  perform  the  mental  operations  incident  thereto  as  well;  to  educate,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  tliat  comprehensive  word,  i^  the  work,  mission,  and  cause  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Allen  University."— Ut.  Rkv.  W.  F.  Dickeuson,  of  A.  M.  E.  Church,  on  the 
bstablishmcut  of  this  colored  school. 
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Defabtment  of  the  Interior, 

BuBEATx  OF  Education, 
Washington^  D.  C,  June  12, 1888. 

The  Honorable  the  Segbetaby  of  the  Intebiob, 

Woihington^  D,  C. : 

Sib:  The  accompanyiDg  monograph,  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  Meriwether, 
A.  B.,  JohDS  Hopkins  University,  is  designed  to  trace  the  history  of 
higher  education  in  South  Carolina,  his  native  State,  and  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  development  of  the  free,  or  pablio  school  system.  The 
earliest  edncational  efforts  are  described,  and  instances  are  given  illus- 
trating the  interest  of  South  Carolina,  when  yet  a  colony,  in  providing 
the  means  for  the  intellectual  improvement  of  her  sons.  Far  from  being 
backward  in  education,  the  colony  was  especially  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  mental  development.  Not  only  were  schools  founded  and  maintained 
in  the  province  by  the  Government  and  through  private  and  charitable 
aid,  but  many  youths  were  sent  to  England  for  their  education.  The  in> 
fluence  of  such  men  on  their  return  was  so  great  and  lasting  that,  even 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  schools  in  Charleston,  modelled 
OD  the  English  plan,  were  very  popular. 

The  birth  of  colleges  was  late  and  their  growth  slow ;  there  was, 
therefore,  chance  for  a  good  system  of  academies  to  develop.  These 
were  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  so  that  a  good  training  school 
was  within  the  reach  of  all.  The  number  continued  to  increase  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  War.  The  training  given  in  them  was,  in  many 
cases,  thorough  and  advanced.  It  was  not  unusual  with  some  of  them 
to  prepare  boys  for  admission  to  the  Junior  class  of  advanced  colleges. 
The  most  famous  academy  was  that  presided  over  by  Dr.  Moses  Wad- 
del,  the  Thomas  Arnold  of  South  Carolina.  No  other  man  in  that 
State  has  taught  boys  who  afterwards  left  their  impress  so  deeply  on 
the  political  history  of  the  country.  William  H.  Crawford,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  and  George  McDuffie  were  trained  by  him. 

Although  there  is  mention,  in  the  House  Journal  of  1723,  of  a  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  college,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  colonial 
Legislature  in  1769  for  this  purpose,  yet  no  action  was  taken  until  the 
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present  century.    An  act  was  passed  iu  17S5  establisbing  three  colleges 
in  the  State,  yet  only  one  of  them  ever  gave  collegiate  instruction. 

The  College  of  Charleston,  while  its  foundation  can  be  traced  to  the 
legislative  act  of  1785,  has  given  collegiate  instruction  only  since  the 
first  quarter  of  the  present  century.  It  is  supported  very  largely  by 
income  from  ves.ted  funds,  the  result  of  endowment  by  public- spirited 
citizens  iu  and  near  Charleston.  Over  half  the  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  endowment  was  given  by  Mr.  Baynard,  during  the  War,  in  1864. 
The  attendance  has  not  been  large,  but  the  training  in  mathematics 
and  ancient  languages  has  always  been  thorough. 

Every  denomination  of  any  strength  in  the  State  has  founded  a  col- 
lege. They  cannot  be  called  strictly  sectarian  colleges,  since  no  re- 
ligious tests  are  required  of  any  of  the  students.  In  the  main  they 
follow  the  average  college  course,  but,  owing  to  want  of  funds,  they 
cannot  offer  very  many  electives.  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the 
funds  and  attendance  of  nearly  all  of  them  are  gradually  increasing. 
All  of  tliem,  except  Wofford  College  at  Spartanburg,  are  the  result  of 
tlie  small  gifts  of  the  church  members.  Wofford  College  is  due  to  the 
beneficence  of  one  man,  Benjamin  Wofford,  a  Methodist  minister.  At 
the  time  of  his  bequest,  in  1850,  it  was  probably  the  largest  amount  ever 
^iven  by  a  southern  man  for  educational  purposes.  The  War  was  most 
disastrous  to  all  these  institutions  in  sweeping  awny  their  endowments. 
Tlie  various  denominations  have  established  female  schools  of  a  fair 
grade. 

The  first  attempt  made  to  establish  a  general  system  of  free  schools 
was  in  1811.  The  act  was  passed  after  bitter  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  up  country  members,  and  provided  free  instruction  for  all 
children,  but  gave  the  preference  to  poor  children.  It  did  not  contain 
a  provision  for  a  supervising  ofiQcer  of  the  whole  system,  like  the  pres- 
ent Superintendent  of  Education.  These  mistakes  were  an  insuperable 
bar  to  success;  and  although  the  annual  appropriations  were  doubled  in 
1»52,  being  made  seventy-four  thousand  dollars,  yet  the  universal  testi- 
mony was  that  the  schools  were  a  failure.  On  the  adoption  of  a  new 
State  Constitution  in  18G8,  the  present  public  school  system  was  intro- 
duced. Its  usefulness  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  efficient  man- 
agement since  1876. 

The  attention  paid  by  the  State  to  the  education  of  the  colored  citi- 
zens is  well  illustrated  in  Clafliu  University,  supported  largely  by  the 
State.  It  has  seventeen  teachers  and  six  courses  of  instruction,  and  its 
students  at  the  last  session  numbered  nine  hundred  and  forty-sis.  It  is 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  best  colored  schools  in  the  South. 

The  most  important  phases  of  advanced  instruction  in  South  Carolina 
are  those  connected  with  the  State  institutions.  The  Military  Academy 
at  Charleston  was  designed  to  furnish  trained  soldiers  for  South  Caro- 
lina. It  receives  an  annual  appropriation  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  the  support  of  sixty-eight  beneficiaries.  Its  course  is  modelled  after 
that  of  West  Point. 
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The  College  of  Soath  Carolina  is  the  best  of  all  the  insti tattoos  iu 
the  State.  It  was  opened  for  students  in  1804,  and  has  ever  since  ex- 
ercised a  strong  influence  on  the  politics  of  South  Carolina,  except  dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  period.  Every  politician  of  any  note  in  the 
State,  except  John  C.  Calhoun,  has  been  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
institution.  Thomas  Cooper,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  college,  sup- 
plied the  free  traders  with  materials  for  their  attacks  upon  the  tariff. 
One  of  the  greatest  political  philosophers  of  America,  Francis  Lieber, 
did  his  work  and  made  his  reputation  during  a  sojourn  of  twenty  years 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  These  two  men  were  the  greatest  scholars  connected 
with  the  institution,  and  their  reputation  has  carried  its  name  and 
fame  far  and  wide.  Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the  Legislature  in  ap- 
propriating thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  the  college, 
the  corps  of  instructors  has  been  increased,  departments  have  been 
added,  and  the  whole  outlook  is  more  promising  than  ever  before. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  paper,  the  library  collections  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education  in  Washington  have  been  extensively  used.  Special 
acknowledgments  for  assistance  are  due  President  McBryde  and  Pro- 
fessor B.  Means  Davis,  who  supplied  much  manuscript  material ;  to  O. 
E.  Manigault,  M.  D.,  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  and  Professor  H. 
T.  Cook  and  President  Charles  Manly  of  Furman  University  j  to.  Pres- 
ident James  H.  Carlisle  and  Prof.  F.  C.  Woodward,  of  WoflTord  College; 
to  John  F.  Calhoun,  a  great-nephew  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  aid  in  the 
history  of  the  Willington  Academy,  under  Moses  Waddel;  to  lion. 
William  A.Courtenay ;  to  Gen.  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.;  to  Gen.  Geo.  D. 
Johnston ;  and  to  many  others  who  kindly  gave  the  author  sugges- 
tions and  information.  Valuable  facts  were  also  derived  from  a  pri- 
vate memoir  of  Paul  Hamilton,  through  whose  able  administration  of 
finances  it  became  possible  for  the  State  to  found  the  University. 

I  respectfully  recommend  the  publication  of  this  monograph,  which 
is  one  of  the  series  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

N.  H.  B.  Dawson, 
Commissioner  of  Education. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

EARLY  EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLONY. 

After  tbe  unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  French  to  establish  themselves 
in  Carolina,  came  the  English,  a  people  fitted  by  nature  to  rule  and  to 
colonize.  They  ciime  over  when  Milton  and  Barrow,  Locke,  Tillotson, 
and  Watts  were  still  living,  and  the  first  struggles  of  the  young  colony 
were  nearly  contemporaneons  with  the  founding  of  the  Koj-al  Society 
of  Loudon.  Though  there  were  no  men  among  them  eminent  in  the 
world  of  letters  or  of  science,  yet  there  were  some  who  appreciated 
learnicg. 

As  soon  as  the  founding  of  the  colony  was  accomplished,  the  colonists 
turned  their  attention  to  providing  educational  facilities  for  the  coming 
generation.  It  was  nearly  thirty  years  after  their  first  arrival  and  set- 
tlement on  the  Ashley  that  we  have  any  account  of  their  organized 
eftbrts  in  a  literary  way.  In  1098  or  earlier,  a  law  was  passed  for  "  se- 
curing the  provincial  library  of.  Charleston."*  After  this  libraries 
were  founded  in  nearly  all  the  parishes,  but  they  were  chiefly  limited  to 
the  use  of  the  ministers.  The  chief  promoter  of  all  this  movement 
was  Dr.  Bray,  of  Charleston.  Religious  societies,  which  have  always 
been  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in 
nearly  all  places,  were  also  active  in  the  movement  in  South  Carolina. 
The  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  was  especially  active  in  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
libraries.  Finally  the  Assembly  brought  their  management  under  a 
central  control,  and  appointed  commissioners  to  take  charge  of  all  the 
various  libraries  and  attend  to  the  lending  of  books. 

If  anything  was  done  for  establishing  schools  before  1710,  the  rec- 
ords of  such  action  are  lost,  though  an  act  of  that  year  recited  tliat 
gifts  had  already  been  made  for  founding  a  free  school.    The  acts  of 


^  Ramsay's  History  of  Ssiith  Carolina,  p.  353. 
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1710  and  1712,  providing  for  a  freo  school  at  Oharleston,  may  be  con- 
sidered the  earliest  authentic  record  on  the  sabject  of  schools  in  Soath 
Carolina.  The  preamble  set  forth  ^'  the  necessity  that  a  free  school 
be  erected  for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and  other  arts  aud 
sciences,  and  also  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  that 
several  well  disposed  Christians  by  their  last  will  haU  given  several  sums 
of  money  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school."  ^  It  was  then  provided  amoni^ 
other  things,  that  the  preceptor  ^<  should  be  of  the  religion  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  capable  of  teaching  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages." His  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  yearly  was  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury.  In  return  for  the  free  use  of  the  lands  and 
buildings  of  the  school,  he  was  to  teach  twelve  scholars  free,  but  to 
charge  all  others  four  pounds  each  per  annum.  Provision  was  also 
made  for  an  usher,  and  a  master  to  ^^  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  mer- 
chants' accounts,  surveying,  navigation,  and  practiq^l  mathematics." 
It  was  nl80  enacted  ''  that  any  schoolmaster  settled  in  a  country  parish, 
and  approved  by  the  vestry,  should  receive  ten  pounds  per  annum 
from  the  public  treasury;"  and  the  vestries  were  authorized  to  draw 
from  the  same  source  twelve  pounds  towards  building  a  school-house  in 
each  of  the  country  parishes. 

Here  a  general  plan  was  formulated  for  the  whole  colony,  but  no 
provision  was  made  for  a  central  supervision.  But  during  the  same 
time  the  Church  was  erecting  and  managing  schools.  The  missionaries 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  and  described  the  condition  of  the  colony  as  in  want  of 
sufficient  education.  The  Society  heard  the  appeal  and  established  a 
school  in  Charleston  in  1711,  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  William  Guy, 
A.  M.  It  sent  out  missionaries,  not  only  to  preach,  but  <'  to  encourage 
the  setting  up  of  schools  for  the  teaching  of  children."  Their  school- 
masters were  enjoined  to  <'  take  especial  care  of  the  manners  of  the 
pupils  in  and  out  of  school ;  warning  them  against  lying  and  falsehood 
and  evil  speaking;  to  love  truth  and  honesty;  to  be  modest,  just,  and 
affable;  to  receive  in  their  tender  years  that  sense  of  religion  which 
may  render  it  the  constant  principle  of  their  lives  and  actions." 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  proprietary  governors  would  urge 
the  subject  very  closely  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  since  the  Con- 
stitution of  John  Locke  contained  not  one  word  on  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation, though  it  did  contain  many  foolish  provisions  forbidding  law- 
yers, commentaries,  and  legal  reports,  and  compelling  a  man  to  worship 
some  Deity  publicly  or  be  driven  from  the  colony,  and  giving  the  mas- 
ter absolute  power  over  his  slave.  But  the  first  royal  Governor,  Sir 
Francis  Nicholson  (1721-1724),  was  a  great  friend  to  learning,  and  un- 
der his  influence  many  legacies  were  left  to  the  schools.  The  private 
contributions  and  donations  about  this  time,  and  for  a  few  years  later, 
were  remarkably  large  for  so  small  and  weak  a  colony,  its  popalation 

1  RamBsy,  pp.  354-55. 
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in  1734  beioj?  only  7,333.  As  one  instance  among^  many  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Whitemarsb  gave  five  hundred  pounds  to  found  a  school 
in  St.  Paul's  Parish.  Other  gifts  also  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
schools,  some  of  which  are  sketched  in  the  following  pages. 

^^BEBESFOBD  BOUNTY'^  SCHOOL. 

Richard  Beresford  gave  six  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  for  the 
advancementof  "  liberal  learning  ^  and  for  charity.  This  is  the  only  colo- 
nial endowment  still  in  healthy  existence.  The  following  interesting 
account  by  one  of  the  present  managers  of  the  fund  shows  the  careful 
management  of  this  bequest  from  colonial  times  to  the  present,  nearly 
two  centuries : 

**  One  of  the  earliest  bequests  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  South 
Carolina  was  made  by  Bichard  Beresforil.  He  left  England  with  his 
parents  in  early  childhood,  and,  after  a  few  years  in  Barbadoes,  removed 
permanently  with  them  to  Carolina  in  1G80. 

<<  Both  he  and  his  father  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  colony, 
and  the  son  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  many  honors  were  conferred 
upon  him  at  various  times  by  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of 
the  province.  The  bulk  of  his  lauded  property  was  situated  in  the 
Parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Denis,  near  Charleston,  and  at  his  death, 
in  1722,  he  left  the  sum  of  £0,500  currency  in  trust  to  the  vestry  of  the 
Ei»iscopal  Church  of  the  parish,  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  poor  children  of  said  parish. 

'*  For  many  years  the  income  from  this  bequest  was  not  sufficient  to 
carry  out  fully  the  wishes  of  the  testator,  but  gradually,  as  the  princi- 
pal increased,  a  large  number  of  poor  children  of  both  sexes  were  well 
cared  for  and  educated,  in  a  capacious  school-house  erected  for  the 
purpose,  the  rector  of  the  parish  being  the  principal  of  tlio  school,  but 
the  work  of  instruction  being  done  by  the  assistant  rector,  with  his 
wife  as  matron. 

"This  continued  until  the  Revolution,  and  there  were  as  many  as 
thirty  scholars  at  one  time  in  the  school,  the  total  assets  of  the  bounty 
fund  having  reached  £10,000  sterling.  The  capital  was  reduced  by  the 
general  bankruptcy  that  followed,  but,  by  careful  management,  from 
178:)  to  1861  the  fund  had  accumulated  again  to  about  $70,000,  which 
included  the  value  of  the  school-house  and  rectory. 

"The  history  of  the  management  of  the  fund  did  great  credit  to 
the  Successive  vestries  in  whose  care  it  had  been,  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  children  who  were  clothed,  housed,  and  educated  during  those 
many  years  was  large.  The  disastrous  ending  of  the  Civil  War  to 
the  South  resulted  in  another  diminution  of  the  principal,  and,  at 
present,  the  entire  assets  amount  to  over  $20,000. 

"The  parish  at  present  has  lost  much  of  its  former  population,  and 
the  Legislature  has  relieved  the  vestry  from  the  necessity  of  housing. 
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boardiug,  and  clothing  the  children,  but  instruction  is  still  given  in  the 
school-house,  a  large  building  at  the  village  of  Cainhoy  on  the  Wando 
River,  the  rector  of  the  parish  being  the  principal,  and  the  work  being 
done  by  an  assistant.'^ 

THE  DOWNEB  INSTITUTE. 

Another  charitable  school,  while  not  so  old  as  the  preceding^  was 
founded  by  Alexander  Downer,  an  Englishman,  in  1818.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  "  Seceders,"  and  the  following  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund  is  given  by  the  present  custodian,  Mr.  E.  S.  Ham- 
mood  : 

*'  Mr.  Alexander  Downer,  I  have  been  told,  was  an  Englishman,  who 
came  to  this  country  very  young,  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.  Two 
clauses  from  bis  will  furnish  somewhat  of  his  history,  as  well  as  ex- 
plain his  intentions :  ^  1  give  and  bequeath  to  such  of  my  blood  relations 
as  can  prove  themselves  so  one  hundred  cents  each,  if  called  for  in  due 
lime.  Having  been  myself  an  orphan  and  having  received  a  partial  edu- 
cation at  the  Orphan  House  in  Georgia,  by  which  I  h.ave  learned  how  to 
estimate  the  value  of  an  education,  and  by  which  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  a  sufficiency  to  support  myself,  my  wife,  and  seven  orphan  chil- 
dren which  I  have  raised,  1  do  now  feel  an  inclination  and  am  willing  to 
dispose  of  the  balance  of  my  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphans  uf 
Edgefield  District.'  To  this  end  he  left  three  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  twelve  negroes  and  the  balance  of  his 
personal  estate  to  the  establishing  a  school  for  orphans  under  fonrteen 
years  of  age,  one-fourth  to  be  taken  from  Richmond  County,  Ga.,  and 
the  balance  from  Edgefield  District.  About  1846  a  school  was  estab- 
lished, the  fund,  though  it  had  met  several  mishaps,  having  accumu- 
lated to  about  $20,000,  in  addition  to  a  fine  institute  building,  and  about 
fifty  acres  of  land,  which  continued  in  successful  operation  until  inter- 
rupted by  the  War.  Fifty  orphans  enjoyed  its  benefit  during  that 
period.  The  close  of  the  War  found  the  treasurer  and  securities,  who 
were  gentlemen  of  large  wealth,  insolvent,  as  were  also  all  those  who 
had  received  loans  of  the  institute  funds ;  the  building  was  in  need  of  re* 
pairs.  Owing  to  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  x)eriod  of  reconstruc- 
tion, no  inquiries  were  made  or  steps  taken  to  secure  any  assets  there 
might  be.  In  1878  the  Legislature  appointed  a  referee  to  look  into  the 
affairs  of  the  fund  and  adjust  them  to  the  best  advantage  that  could  be, 
which  adjustment  has  only  this  year  been  brought  to  a  close,  the  fund 
at  this  time  amounting  to  about  $6,500." 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

The  two  short  sketches  given  above  are  illustrative  of  the  beneficent 
bequests  made  for  educational  purposes  from  the  earliest  times  to  a 
date  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living.    But  they  are  by  no  means 
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the  only  ones.  There  were  the  Mount  Zion^  the  St.  David's,  and  the 
Oamden  Orphan  Societies,  the  Gheraw  Lyceam,  the  Ladlam  Fand,  the 
early  free  schools  at  Ghildsbnry  and  Dorchester,  and  many  others. 

In  1733  James  Childs  gave  six  hundred  pounds  for  a  school  at  Childs- 
bury.  The  inhabitants  realized  that  this  was  a  very  small  sum  for 
founding  a  school  and  instantly  resolved  to  increase  it  by  subscrip- 
tion.   Very  quickly  £2,200  additional  were  raised. 

Some  of  these  schools  were  erected  in  retired,  in  some  cases,  romantic 
places.  The  one  at  Ghildsbnry  was  *^  just  by  a  romantic  little  church, 
with  its  graveyard  and  solemn  grove  of  live-oaks,  from  whose  large  and 
shading  branches  large  masses  of  gray  moss  hang  with  almost  archi- 
tectural arrangement,  picturing  to  the  fancy  of  the  classical  enthusiast 
Gothic  arches  and  festoons  and  all  the  variety  of  tapestry  and  orna- 
ments." 

In  1734  an  act  was  passed  for  erecting  a  school  for  children  at  Dor- 
chester, since  '*  their  parents  are  so  well  inclined  to  have  them  instructed 
in  grammar  and  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  useful  leam- 
iug,"  and  their  circumstances  did  not  permit  of  their  sending  the  chil- 
dren to  Gharleston  to  the  free  school  there.  It  was  provided  ^^  that  the 
master  of  said  school  shall  •  •  •  teach  the  learned  languages, 
Latin  and  Greek  tongues,  and  •  •  •  catechise  and  instruct  the 
youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion." 

These  schools  received  the  fostering  care  of  the  government,  and  were 
favored  in  the  taking  up  of  lands,  and  further  assisted  by  donations. 
These  corporations  formed  a  centre  for  the  donations  and  bequests  of  the 
charitable.  *^From  the  triple  source  of  tuition  money,  public  bounty, 
and  private  donations,  a  fund  was  created  which  diffused  the  means  of 
.  education  far  beyond  what  could  have  been  accomplished  by  uncombined 
exertions  conducted  without  union  or  system." 

m 

OHASLESTON  LIBBABY  SOCIETY. 

• 

As  illustrating  the  early  efforts  of  the  colonists  to  furnish  facilities  for 
education  in  a  broad  sense  of  the  term,  the  history  of  the  Gharleston 
Library  Society  is  interesting.  This  organization  owes  its  origin  to 
seventeen  young  gentlemen,  who  associated  in  1748  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  small  fund  to  coUect  pamphlets  and  buy  the  current  issues 
of  the  English  magazines.  Their  views  enlarged,  and  on  December 
28tli  of  that  year  they  formed  a  library  society  and  made  arrangements 
for  getting  books  also.  As  they  gradually  increased  their  collection 
valuable  additions  were  made  by  wealthy  members  depositing  rare 
and  costly  volumes.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  War  this  slow  growth 
ceased,  and  in  18G3  it  was  thought  safest  to  remove  the  books  to 
(Columbia,  where  they  were  deposited  in  the  buildings  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. Fortunately  thesje  rare  treasures  escaped  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  libraries  in  the  State,  and  on  the  re-organization  of  the  society 
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ia  1866  they  were  retarned  to  Charleston ;  but  the  building  was  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  the  fands  of  the  society  were  lost^  and  the  wealth 
of  its  members  destroyed.  Indeed,  very  few  were  able  to  do  more  than 
pay  the  annual  dues.  By  unwearied  exertions  the  building  was  refitted, 
the  debts  paid  off,  and  the  subscriptions  renewed.  In  1874  the  Appren- 
tices' Library  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1824,  united  with  the  older 
association.  The  prospects  of  this  united  society  are  now  very  bright ; 
the  volumes  number  nearly  twenty  thousand,  and  the  annual  income 
from  various  sources  is  over  two  thousand  dollars.^ 

WOBK  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  DENOMINATIONS. 

• 

But  while  the  State  and  private  persons  were  establishing  schools  and 
promoting  the  cause  of  education,  the  various  charitable  and  religions 
societies  were  not  idle.  They  not  only  labored  in  the  centres,  but  carried 
their  work  to  the  farthest  outposts.  The  Presbyterians  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  State  and  the  Church  of  England  in  the  lower  part  placed 
the  means  of  education  within  reach  of  all. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  been  among  the  foremost  de- 
nominations in  advancing  the  cause  of  education  in  this  country,  and 
was  not  laggard  in  upper  South  Carolina.  The  women  especially 
valued  an  education  '< beyond  all  price  in  their  leaders  and  teachers; 
and  craved  its  possession  for  their  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons.'' 
'^Almost  invariably,  as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  preaching  the  Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor; 
and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located,  in  that  congregation  there  was  a 
classical  school."* 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  century  the  Baptists  exerted  themselves  in 
the  movement  for  providing  the  means  of  e^lucation;  "Among  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Christians  in  South  Carolina,  none  have  made  eariier 
or  greater  exertions  for  promoting  religious  knowledge  than  the  Bap- 
tists."^ They  formed  an  association  in  Charleston  in  1752.  In  1755 
several  of  the  members  formed  a  society  for  "improvement  in  Christian 
knowledge/'  and  the  general  committee  provided  for  the  education  of 
students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  furnished  a  library  for  their 
use.  The  Independents  also  did  something  for  the  cause,  but  as  they 
have  never  been  strong  in  the  State,  of  course  they  did  not  establish  so 
many  schools  as  other  denominations. 

EARLY  CHARITABLE  SOCIETIES. 

There  were  several  charibible  societies  in  the  early  period  that  were 
active  in  providing  for  the  education  of  orphans  and  the  indigent. 

^  From  a  sketch  by  the  librariau,  Mr.  Arthur  Mazyck^  in  Pablio  Libraries  of  the 
United  StatcH,  pi>.  884-886  (BiinNiu  of  Education,  1876). 
,   -  Footo's  Sketches  of  North  Carolina,  p.  VZ, 

'  Ramsay's  South  Carolina,  Vol.  11,  p.  365. 
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South  Carolina  Society,  foanded  in  1737,  for  the  free  edacation  of  the 
indigent  of  both  sexes,  had  fands  to  the  amount  of  $137,000  by  the 
opening  of  the  following  century.  The  Fellowship  Society  was  inau- 
gurated in  1769  to  care  for  the  lunatics.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
all  these  societies  was  the 

WINYAW  INDiaO  SOCIETY  AT  GEOBGETOWN, 

founded  for  improving  the  cultivation  of  indigo — one  of  the  chief  sta- 
ples at  that  time — and  for  educating  the  poor.    But  it  extended  its 
work  beyond  that  of  a  charity  school,  and  for  over  "  a  hundred  years 
was  the  chief  school  for  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  between 
Charleston  and  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  was  resorted  to  by  all 
classes." 
Tradition  relates  its  organization  in  the  following  entertaining  way : 
**  The  planters  of  Georgetown  district,  about  the  year  1740,  formed 
a  convivial  club,  which  met  in  the  town  of  Georgetown  on  the  first 
Friday  of  each  month,  to  talk  over  the  latest  news  from  London,  which 
was  never  less  than  a  month  old;  to  hold  high  discourse  over  the 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  to  refresh  the  inner 
man,  and  so  keep  up  to  a  proper  standard  the  endearing  ties  of  social 
life  by  imbibing  freely  of  the  inevitable  bowl  of  punch.    From  the  ini- 
tiation fees  and  annual  contributions  it  came  to  pass  that  about  the 
year  1753  the  exchequer  became  plethoric  of  gold,  and  the  hearts  of 
our  founders  overflowed  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.    •      •     • 
And  hence  it  became  the  question  of  the  hour,  to  what  good  purpose 
shall  we  devote  our  surplus  funds  ?    As  the  tale  runs,  the  discussion 
was  brief,  pertinent,  and  solid.    At  the  close  of  it  the  presiding  officer 
called  on  the  members  to  fill  their  glasses,  he  wished  to  close  the  de- 
bate by  a  definite  proposition ;  if  it  met  their  approbation,  each  mem- 
ber would  signify  it  by  emptying  his  glass.    He  said :  *  There  may  be 
intellectual  food  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  not  fit  to  partake 
of;  to  lay  such  before  it  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  give  a  quadrant  to 
an  Indian ;  but  knowledge  is  indeed  as  necessary  as  light,  and  oaght 
to  be  as  common  as  water  and  as  free  as  air.    It  has  been  wisely  or- 
dained that  light  should  have  no  color,  water  no  taste,  and  air  no  odor ; 
so  indeed,  knowledge  should  be  equally  pure  and  without  admixture  of 
creed  or  cant.    I  move,  therefore,  that  the  surplus  funds  in  the  treasury 
be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  an  independent  charity  school  for  the 
poor.'    The  meeting  rose  to  its  feet.    The  glasses  were  each  turned 
down  without  soiling  the  linen,  and  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  was 
established.    Such,  in  brief,  was  the  origin  of  a  society  whose  school 
has  been  the  school  for  all  the  country  lying  between  Charleston  and 
the  North  Carolina  line  for  more  than  one  hundred  years.    In  its  in- 
fancy it  supplied  tbc  place  of  primary-  school,  high  school,  grammar 
school,  and  collegiate  institute.    The  rich  and  the  poor  alike  drank  from 
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this  foantain  of  knowledge,  and  the  farmery  the  planter,  the  mechanic, 
the  artisan,  the  general  of  armies,  lawyers,  doctors,  priests,  senators, 
and  governors  of  States,  have  each  looked  back  to  the  Winyaw  Indigo 
Society  as  the  grand  source  of  their  success  or  their  distinction.  To 
many  it  was  the  only  source  of  education.  Here  they  began,  here  they 
ended  that  disciplinary  course  which  was  their  only  preparation  for  the 
stern  conflicts  of  life."  ^ 

The  following  account  by  Dr.  Manigault,  who  is  most  conversant 
with  its  affairs,  gives  the  subsequent  history  of  the  society -school : 

'<  In  South  Carolina  during  the  colonial  period,  and  for  many  years 
afterwards,  most  of  the  customs  and  prejudices  prevailed  which  were 
peculiar  to  England,  and  which  were  brought  over  with  them  by  the 
steady  flow  of  English  settlers.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind  In  order 
to  fully  appreciate  the  situation  in  that  State,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
education.  This  was  by  no  means  universal  and  free  in  the  last  century 
in  England,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  provision  has  been  made 
there  for  it  to  be  compulsory  among  the  children  of  the  poor,  who  are 
either  unable  to  defray  the  expense  or  indifferent  to  its  advantages. 
South  Carolina  therefore  was  slow  to  adopt  the  modern  views  about  edu- 
cation, and  always  has  had  a  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  her  whites. 
It  is  only  since  the  State  has  undertaken  the  education  of  all  classes 
without  distinction  that  illiteracy  has  begun  to  diminish  in  amount. 

**  Education  previous  to  the  State's  interference  was  generally  paid 
for  by  those  who  profited  by  its  opportunities,  although  there  are  many 
striking  instances  in  the  history  of  the  State  of  poor  boys  having  been 
educated  either  as  beneficiaries  or  through  the  agency  of  friends,  who 
afterwards  became  distinguished  in  the  professions. 

''Most  persons  who  were  able  to  do  so  sent  their  sons  to  England  for 
their  education,  and  the  absence  of  a  college  previous  to  the  Eevolution 
is  easily  accounted  for  when  this  fact  is  known.  But  that  those  par- 
ents who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  away  were  not  unmindful  of  the 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  of  assisting  in  the  education  of 
their  poor  neighbors,  is  fully  proved  by  the  existence  of  such  schools 
in  almost  every  parish  of  the  sea-board  of  the  State,  which  were  more 
the  centres  of  population  in  the  last  century  than  now.  The  only  two 
endowments  which  have  survived  the  events  of  that  long  period  are 
the  Beresford  Bounty  Fund  and  that  of  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society, 
although  the  latter  association  has  only  been  able  to  save  its  school- 
house. 

"  The  Beresford  Bounty  Fund  illustrates  the  philanthropy  of  only  one 
person,  whereas  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society  evidences  the  farsighted- 
ness of  a  number  of  prosperous  indigo  planters.  It  appears  that  their 
society  was  first  started  for  convivial  purposes,  and  the  dues  of  mem- 
bers were  paid  in  indigo.  This,  when  sold,  realized  so  handsomely, 
that  after  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  monthly  gatherings,  there  was 

1  Rulel  of  the  Winyaw  Indigo  Society.    Charleetou,  1674. 
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a  coDBiderable  balauce  loft.  The  society  loatarely  considered  the  par- 
pose  to  which  this  balance  should  be  devoted,  and  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  it  should  be  spent  in  the  education  of  a  limited  number  of 
poor  children  of  the  neighborhood.  This  occurred  in  1756,  which  is  the 
date  of  the  founding  of  the  school,  and  for  over  a  century,  until  1861, 
there  was  an  annual  average  of  about  twenty -five  children  educated  by 
the  society.  The  present  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  A.  McP.  Hamby, 
states  that  after  a  careful  examination  of  one  of  the  treasurer's  state- 
ments of  about  the  last  named  year,  he  accounts  for  an  invested  capi- 
tal of  $14,640,  bearing  perhaps  seven  per  cent,  interest,  the  school  build- 
ing and  grounds  being  now  worth  ten  thousand  dollsfcrs.  The  annual 
dues  of  members  added  largely  to  the  available  income,  and  thus  it  can 
be  understood  how  the  poor  children  were  maintained  as  well  as  edu- 
cated. 

^'  Some  years  after  the  school  had  been  in  operation  the  trustees  al- 
lowed the  principal  to  receive  fifteen  pay  scholars,  for  whose  teaching 
he  was  paid  $600,  in  addition  to  his  regular  salary  of  $1,000^  and,  if 
as  many  as  fifteen  more  applied  for  admission,  an  assistant  was  then 
employed  at  a  salary  of  $600. 

^^  The  institution  thus  became  an  important  grammar  and  classical 
school,  on  account  of  the  efficiency  of  its  teachers,  and  was  patronized 
by  the  people  of  a  large  area  of  country.  After  the  Civil  War  the  in- 
vested funds  became  valueless  on  account  of  the  general  bankruptcy 
that  followed,  and  the  school  building  in  Oeorgetown  was  occupied  for 
over  a  year  by  the  Federal  garrison.  It  was  during  this  occupancy 
that  its  library  was  scattered,  and  the  books  have  never  been  recovered. 

"When  the  society  were  allowed  the  possession  of  their  building 
again,  they  raised  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars  as  a  nucleus  of  a 
new  endowment.  A  part  had  to  be  spent  in  repairs,  and  the  balance 
was  gradually  absorbed  in  making  up  deficiencies  in  the  teachers'  salaries. 
There  was  therefore  no  other  alternative,  and  the  school  was  made  a 
graded  school  and  incorporated  as  one  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 
This  occurred  in  1886,  and  for  twenty  years  previously  an  annual  average 
of  about  ten  ipoov  children  were  educated  by  the  society.'? 

EABLY  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

But  these  free,  charity,  and  religious  schools  were  not  the  only  ones. 
A  large  part  of  the  education  was  done  by  private  schools  and  academies. 
And  besides,  many  with  families  kept  tutors  trained  in  the  universities 
of  Europe  for  the  education  of  their  sons.  All  through  the  years  down 
to  the  Revolutionary  War,  as  the  country  was  settled,  schools  were 
founded.  Among  the  large  number  was  one  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement, 
which  Andrew  Jackson  attended,  and  another  on  the  Tiger  Eiver,  said 
to  have  been  presided  over  by  a  kinsman  of  the  present  Gen.  Wade 
Hampton,    Although  Jackson  is  gmerally  considered  au  illiterate  man^ 
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yet  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  his  ignorance  was  partly  an  affecta- 
tion. Parton  says  he  attended  some  of  the  better  schools  of  the  conn- 
try,  which  were  kept  by  clergymen  of  inXelligence,  who  taught  the 
languages  in  their  schools. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  COLONY, 

During  the  lievolution,  the  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education  did  not 
cease  entirely.  Eev.  George  Howe  gives  an  account  of  the  formation  of 
the  Mount  Zion  Society  for  educational  purxK)ses  the  year  after  the  battle 
of  Fort  Moultrie.  The  preamble  commences  with  a  quotation  from 
Isaiah :  LX,  1 :  ^'Arise,  shine ;  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  is  risen  upon  thee."  This  shows  their  hope  and  courage  in  the 
midst  of  the  conflict.  Its  members  were  scattered  over  the  State,  and 
for  this  reason  the  meetings  were  to  be  held  in  Charleston.  The  school 
was  probably  continued  until  Lord  Gornwallis  occupied  Winnsborough, 
in  17S0.  In  1783  the  society  met,  re-organized,  received  new  members, 
accepted  donations  of  lands,  and  re-opened  the  school  as  a  college  under 
the  act  of  incorporation  passed  in  March,  1785.^ 

A  Catholic  society  was  incorporated  in- 1778  "  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  endowing,  and  supporting  a  public  school  in  the  district  of 
Camden."^ 

Another  society  was  started  in  St.  David's  Parish.  This  society, 
St.  David's,  was  organized  *<  purposely  for  founding  a  public  school  in 
said  parish  for  educating  youth  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
mathematics,  and  other  useful  branches  of  learning." 

In  these  various  ways  schools  were  founded  over  the  entire  colony, 
and  the  work  was  not  checked  even  by  the  Bevolutionary  War.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  there  were  twenty-two  grammar  schools  in  the  province.^ 
In  many  of  these,  if  not  in  all,  instruction  was  given  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics.  But  away  out  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  province, 
and  where  the  country  was  sparsely  settled,  it  was  impossible  to  keep 
up  schools  for  these  subjects.  The  knowledge  of  the  people  was  de- 
rived from  the  Bible  chiefly,  and  what  stray  papers  they  could  get, 
and  ^<  having  but  little  to  read,  they  read  that  little  well."  But  this 
simple  means  of  education  was  of  great  value  to  them.  From  the  Bible 
they  could  get  material  for  theological  discussion,  <'  moral  philosophy, 
anci&nt  manners  and  customs."  From  newspapers  and  orations,  they 
obtained  ideas  of  government,  and  knowledge  of  the  improvements  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

The  qualifications  for  teachers  were  high  for  that  time.  The  act  of 
1712  provided  that  they  should  be  capable  of  teaching  the  Latin  and 

^  See  Howe's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Charch,  p.  449  and  onward.    The  charter 
of  the  society  is  reprinted  in  full  in  Appendix  III  of  this  work. 
«See  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  115. 
'Bdward  McCrady :  Education  in  South  Carolina,  p.  34. 
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Greek  languages.  The  teachers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  which 
was  not  settled  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  usually 
Presbyterian  clergymen,  and,  in  consequence,  men  of  liberal  education; 
*^  some  were  excellent  arithmeticians,  and  read  and  wrote  Latin  flu- 
ently." Further,  their  duty  often  required  them  to  draw  wills  and 
titles  to  lands,  and  make  all  difficult  calculations.  But  the  strongest 
testimony  for  the  advantages  offered  in  the  province  is  given  by  Dr. 
Ramsay,  who  says :  "The  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  and  of  mathematics,  could  be  obtained  in  Carolina  at 
any  time  after  1712,  or  the  forty-second  year  subsequent  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  province."  ^ 

During  the  years  before  the  Eevolution,  that  a  good  education  could 
be  obtained  in  the  province  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Charles  Pinckney, 
the  eminent  lawyer,  statesman,  and  classical  scholar,  and  Edward 
liutledge,  the  brother  of  John  Eutledge  (second  Chief-Justice  of  the 
United  States),  and  Dr.  Wells,  who  "promulgated  the  first  (Bomprehen- 
sive  theory  of  dew,"  were  all  educated  within  the  province,  aricl  at 
Charleston. 

While  there  was  no  general  school  system  for  the  whole  province 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  yet,  through  the  charitable  and 
religious  schools,  and  such  free  schools  as  were  founded  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  mea^ns  of  education  were  placed  within  reach  of  all.  There 
were  no  colleges,  it  is  true,  but  the  instruction  given  in  the  grammar 
schools  was  probably  as  advanced  as  that  given  in  some  colleges  of  the 
period.  Some  of  the  academies  of  to  day  are  far  more  thorough  than 
many  so-called  colleges  and  universities.  The  nature  of  the  education 
given  in  the  colleges  of  that  i)eriod  is  seen  in  the  following  quotation: 
"  The  four  years  of  residence  at  college  were  spent  in  the  acquisition  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  a  smattering  of  matheuratics,  enough  of  logic  to 
distinguish  barhara  from  celarent,  enough  of  rhetoric  to  know  climax 
from  metonymy,  and  as  much  of  metaphysics  as  would  enable  one  to 
talk  learnedly  about  a  subject  he  did  not  understand."  ^ 

The  main  stress  in  these  colleges  was  laid  on  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  both  tongues  were  provided  for  in  the  grammar  schools  in 
South  Carolina;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  author  of  the  popular  History 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  stated,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  without  suffi- 
cient examination,  that  "  in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost 
wholly  neglected,  but  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina. 
In  that  colony,  prior  to  1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  ex- 
isted. Between  1731  and  1776  there  were  five.  During  the  Revolution 
there  were  none."*  He  gives  the  chief  historian  of  South  Carolina  as 
his  authority.  Dr.  Bamsay,  who  wrote  a  chapter  on  the  literary  and 
educational  features  of  the  State.    At  the  end  he  summarized,  but  sum- 


Eamsay,  Vol.  II;  p.  358.  'McMaster,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 
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inarized  incorrectly.  Mr.  McMaster  conteuted  himself  with  the  summary. 
If  be  Lad  only  devoted  a  few  moineiits  to  the  preceding  pages  of  the 
cha[>ter  he  would  have  seeu  that  Dr.  Jlamsay  himself  had  contradicted 
his  own  Buminary.  Dr.  Jlamsay's  testimony  is  very  clear  that  the  in- 
terests of  education  were  not  neglected  in  the  early  years  of  the  prov- 
ince ;  for  he  shows  that  the  young  colony,  as  soon  as  it  was  firmly  es- 
tablished, ^'adopted  measures  for  promoting  the  moral  and  literary 
improvement  of  themselves,  and  particularly  of  the  rising  generation.^ 
lie  clearly  states  that  in  the  years  1712  to  1730  a  knowledge  of  grammar, 
and  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  could  be  obtained  in  the  colony. 

Education  in  South  Carolina  has  always  been  largely  provided  for 
in  x)rivate  schools,  instead  of  in  the  pnblic  schools  as  in  many  North- 
ern States.  There  is  amjile  evidence  of  the  existence  of  many  private 
schools  alongside  the  five  free  ones  noticed  by  Dr.  Bamsay.  This  au- 
thority also  says  that  ^'  the  number  of  individuals  who  could  afford 
to  maintain  private  tutors  increased  in  like  manner."  ^  Many  schools 
were  established  by  societies  formed  for  charitable  and  other  purposes, 
and  located  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  in  the  districts  of  Ninety- 
Six,  York,  and  Lancaster,  and  other  places.  Besides,  a  large  number 
were  educated  at  an  academy,  ^<  Liberty  Hall,"  just  over  the  North 
Carolina  line. 

Nor  did  the  activity  in  founding  new  schools  cease  with  the  opening 
of  hostilities.  The  religious  societies  went  on  establishing  new  insti- 
tutions, and  the  Legislature  continued  to  incorporate  them.  Of  course, 
after  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  when  the  State  was  overrun  by  the 
enemy,  but  little  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  cause  of  education. 
But  at  the  '<  close  of  the  Bevolntion  there  were  eleven  public  and  three 
charitable  grammar  schools,  and  eight  private  schools,  of  which  we 
know ;  that  is,  twenty- two  schools  in  the  twenty:four  parishes  and  dis- 
tricts into  which  the  State  was  then  divided." '  It  was  in  these  schools 
that  Charles  Plnckney,  Edward  Butledge,  and  Dr.  Wells  were  trained. 

YOUTH  SENT  TO  ENGLAND. 

Although  there  were  good  facilities  in  the  colony  for  a  grammar- 
school  education,  all  parents  were  not  satisfied  with  them;  and  many 
sent  their  sons  to  England  for  more  advanced  training.  This  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  low  country  around  Charleston,  where  the  intercourse 
with  the  mother  country  had  always  been  close.  This  desire  for  Eng- 
lish manners  and  culture  survived  even  the  War  of  Independence, 
and  an  Englishman  maintained  a  large  training  school  in  Charleston 
by  modelling  his  course  and  management  after  those  of  English  schools. 
Owing  to  the  ready  sale  of  their  rice  and  indigo,  the  planters  of  this 
colony  were  probably  better  able  to  bear  such  expense  than  the  inhab- 


i  Kamsay,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  9.  *  McOrady,  p.  34, 
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itants  of  aoy  of  the  other  oolonies.  They  had  amassed  enough  wealth 
to  travel  through  Europe  as  gentlemen  of  leisure,  and  to  lend  large 
sums  to  the  colonial  government  at  the  declaration  of  independence. 
Some  even  owned  their  town  dwellings  abroad.  Balph  Izard  main- 
tained an  establishment  in  LondoUi  and  travelled  through  France, 
Italy,  and  a  part  of  Germany.  Gabriel  Mauigault  lent  the  Government 
two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  on  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

There  is  not  only  strong  corroborative  proof  of  the  ability  to  send 
sons  to  Europe,  but  ample  testimony  that  it  was  really  done.  Among 
other  Carolina  youth  who  were  sent  to  England  for  this  purpose,  there 
were  Arthur  Middleton,  Thomas  Heyward,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  (three 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence),  John  and  Hugh 
Butledge,  0. 0.  Pinckney,  Thomas  Pinckney,  W.  H.  Drayton,  Christo- 
pher Gadsden,  Henry  Laurens,  John  Laurens,  Gabriel  Manigault,  Will- 
iam Wragg,  and  John  Forchervud  6rimk4. 

Dr.  Gabriel  Manigault,  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  kindly  furnished 
the  following  list  of  names  of  Americans  who  were  admitted  to  the 
London  bar  in  the  last  century,  and  a  slight  glance  at  it  will  show  how 
South  Carolina  led  the  other  colonies,  having  forty-four  out  of  a  total 
of  one  hundred  and  fourteen ;  the  next  State,  Virginia,  having  only 
seventeen. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  NEWS  AND  COURIER,  CHARLESTON,  8.  C,  JANUAEY,  1870. 

The  English  papers  publish  a  list  of  the  Americans  admitted  in  the  last  century  as 
members  of  the  London  Inns  of  Court,  to  plead  at  the  bar  in  the  English  courts  of  com- 
mon law  and  equity.  It  will  be  seen  that  South  Carolina  leads  all  the  other  States 
handsomely  on  the  list. 

Middle  Temple. 


Edmund  Key,  Maryland,  1759. 
Alexander  Lawson,  Maryland,  1759. 
William  Fauntleroy,  Virginia,  17C0, 
William  Livingston,  New  York,  1761. 
Bobert  Livingston,  New  York,  1761. 
Lloyd  Dulany,  Maryland,  1761. 
Joseph  Teates,  Pennsylvania,  17Gi^. 
Gabriel  Cathcart,  North  Carolina,  1763. 
Nicholas  Wain,  Pennsylvania,  1763. 
Joseph  Reed,  New  Jersey,  1763. 
WiUiam  Hamilton,  Pennsylvania,  1764. 
C.  C.  Pinckney,  South  Carolina,  1764. 
John  Mathews,  South  Carolina,  1764. 
Thoicas  Heyward,  South  Carolina,  1765. 
James  Wright,  Georgia,  1766. 
Edward  Butledge,  South  Carolina,  1767. 
Paul  Trapier,  South  Carolina,  1767. 
Thomas  Lynch,  South  Carolina,  1767. 
Qostavns  Scott,  Virginia,  1767. 
Alexander  Moultrie,  South  Carolina,  1768. 
Richard  Shubriok,  South  Carolina,  1768, 


Philip  Neyie,  South  Carolina,  1768. 
James  Peronnean,  South  Carolina,  1768. 
William  Oliphant,  South  Carolina.  1769. 
James  F.  Orimk6,  South  Carolina,  1769. 
Henry  Lee  Ball,  Virginia,  1769. 
Richard  Tilghman,  Pennsylvania,  1769. 
Daniel  Dulany,  Maryland,  1770. 
PhineasBond,  Pennsylvania,  1771. 
Walter  Atchison,  Virginia,  1771. 
Cyrus  Griffin,  Virginia,  1771. 
William  Ward  Barrows,  South  Carolina, 

1772. 
William  Heyward,  South  Carolina,  1772. 
Edward  Tilghman,  Maryland,  1772. 
John  Laurens,  South  Carolina,  1772. 
Henry  Lee,  Virginia,  1773. 
Richard  Beresford,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
Charles  Pinckney,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
Nicholas  Maccubbin,  Maryland,  1773. 
Thomas  Shubrick,  South  Carolina,  1773. 
Jarod  IngersoU,  Pennsylvania,  1773, 
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Henry  NicholaH,  Soath  Carolina,  1773. 
John  Prinxle*  ISoutU  Carolina,  1773. 
Joseph  Ball  Dowuman,  Vir^^iuia,  1773, 
Arthur  Lee,  Virginia,  1773. 
Moses  Franks,  Pennsylvania,  1774. 
Benjamin  Smith,  Soath  Carolina,  1774. 
William  Smith,  South  Carolina,  1774. 
Robert  Milligan,  Maryland,  1774. 
William  Simpson,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
John  Parker,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
Hoyt  McCall,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
William  Sumner  Powell,  Massachusetts, 

1776. 
Charles  Brice,  South  Carolina,  1776. 
James  Simpson,  Georgia,  1777. 
William  Roberts,  Virginia,  1781. 
James  Smith,  South  Carolina,  1781. 
William  Rawle,  Pennsylvania,  1781. 
Joseph  Manigault,  South  Carolina,  1781. 


Daniel  Horry,  South  Carolina,  1781. 
Peter  Porcher,  South  Carolina,  1782. 
John  Gaillard,  South  Carolina,  1782. 
Theodore  Gaillard,  South  Carolina,  1782. 
Archibald  Young,  South  Carolina,  1782. 
Thomas  Simons,  South  Carolina,  1783. 
William  Mazyck,  South  Carolina,  1783. 
Benjamin  Chew,  Pennsylvania,  1784. 
John  Saunders,  Virginia,  1784. 
Philip  Key,  Maryland,  1784. 
William  Vars  Murray,  Maryland,  1784. 
J.  Leeds  Bozmar,  Maryland,  1785. 
Robert  Alexander,  Virginia,  1785. 
George  Boon  Roupell,   South    Carolina, 

1785. 
Henry  Gibhes,  South  Carolina,  1785. 
William    Allen   Doas,    South   Carolina, 

1786. 


Inner  Temple, 


Philip  Alexander,  Virginia,  1760. 
William  Pace,  Maryland,  1762. 
Alexander  White,  Virginia,  1762. 
Edmund  Key,  Maryland,  1762. 
Lewis  Boswell,  Virginia,  1765. 
William  Cooke,  Maryland,  1768. 
James  Lloyd  Rogers,  Maryland,  1768. 
John  Pcronneau,  South  Carolina,  1772. 
Keau  Osborne,  America,  1772. 
John  W.  Irwin,  America,  1772. 
Gibbes  W.  Jordan,  America,  1773. 
S.  George  Tucker,  Virginia,  1773. 


James  MoKeely,  Virginia,  1775. 
William  Houston,  (Georgia,  1776. 
Francis  Corbin,  Virginia,  1777. 
Daniel  Leonard,  Virginia,  1777. 
WiUiam  Robert  Hay,  Virginia.  1781. 
George  Tyson,  America,  1781. 
John  Kilsall,  America,  1783. 
Francis  Rush  Clark,  America,  1783. 
Carter  Braxton,  America,  1783. 
James  Robertson,  America,  1783. 
Richard  Foster  Clark,  America,  1785. 
John  Wentworth,  America,  1785. 


XifiooIfi'«  Inn. 


Philip  Livingston,  New  York,  1761. 
Arthur  Lee,  Virginia,  1770. 
William  Vassell,  Boston,  1773. 
Francis  Kinloch,  South  Carolina,  1774. 
William  Walton,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
John  Stuart,  South  Carolina,  1775. 
Peter  Markoe,  Pennsylvania,  1775. 
Benjamin  Lovell,  Massachusetts,  1776. 


Robert  Williams,  South  Carolina,  1777. 
Gabriel  Manigault,  South  Carolina,  1777. 
Clement  C.  Clarke,  New  York,  1778. 
Alexander  Gordon,  South  Carolina,  1779. 
Richard  Henderson,  Maryland,  1781. 
Neil  Jamieson,  New  York,  1782. 
Thomas  Bee,  South  Carolina,  1782. 


Hugh  S.  Legar6,  one  of  the  most  finished  scholars  of  the  State,  said  in 
his  essay  on  classical  learning:  <' Before,  and  jost  after  the  Bevolution, 
many,  i)erhap8  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say,  most,  of  our  youth  of 
opulent  families  were  educated  at  English  schools  and  universities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  their  attainments  in  polite  literature  were  very 
far  superior  to  those  of  their  contemporaries  at  the  North,  and  the 
standard  of  scholarship  in  Charleston  was  consequently  much  higher 
than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent.'^  ^ 


'  Legar6's  Writings,  p.  7. 
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Dr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  Princeton,  in  1808,  expressed  his  belief  that 
^  the  learned  languages,  especially  the  Greek,  were  less  studied  in  the 
Eastern  than  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  and  that  while  more 
individuals  attended  to  classical  learning  there  than  here,  it  was  at- 
tended to  more  superficially.  «The  reason  is,  that  owing  to  the  superior 
wealth  of  the  individuals  in  the  latter  States,  more  of  their  sons  were 
educated  in  Europe,  and  brought  home  with  them  a  more  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  set  the  example  of  a  more  thorough 
study."  1 

Dr.  Eamsay  assumed  that  it  was  a  regular  thing  for  young  men  to  be 
sent  to  Europe  for  training,  and  partly  attributes  to  this  fact  the  large 
share  of  national  honors  received  by  South  Carolina  for  the  first  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  no 
State  having  more  except  Virginia.  He  also  says  that  '*  none  of  the 
British  provinces  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  sent  so  many  of  their 
sons  to  Europe  for  education  as  South  Carolina."  The  natives  of  this 
colony,  the  historian  Bamsay  says,  ^'from  their  superior  knowledge, 
were  eminently  useful  as  civil  and  military  officers  in  directing  the 
efforts  of  their  country  in  defence  of  their  rights."* 

They  were  not  biassed  in  favor  of  England,  as  were  some  from  other 
colonies,  and  it  was  this  fondness  for  the  mother  country  that  Wash- 
ington mentioned  ^'  as  a  source  of  serious  regret,"  and  that  he  assigned 
as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  central  university.  In  this  early 
l)eriod,  not  only  was  education  fairly  provided  for  in  the  free  schools, 
charitable  institutions,  and  by  private  tutors,  but  the  income  of  the 
planters  and  merchants  was  sufficient  for  a  large  number  of  the  youth 
to  be  trained  in  England. 


Uowe'tt  History  of  tho  Presbyterian  Charch.        >  Bamsay,  Vol.  II,  Chap.  IX. 


CHAPTER  II. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  ACADEMIES. 

While  the  facilities  for  a  fair  edacatiou  were  provided  ia  the  yoang 
coloDy,  yet  there  were  no  colleges  even  in  name  till  1785,  aud  none  in 
fact  till  after  1804.  Those  young  men  who  desired  an  education  higher 
than  was  provided  in  the  existing  institutions  were  forced  to  go  North 
or  to  Europe.  Even  after  the  foundation  of  the  South  Carolina  College 
many  South  Carolinians  went  outside  their  State  for  a  more  advanced 
course.  But  the  standard  in  the  State  institution  was  high,  and  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  the  academies  to  live  as  training  schools  for  it 
and  for  Northern  colleges.  Besides,  it  seems  to  have  been  not  unusual 
to  prepare  boys,  not  merely  for  the  first  year,  or  Freshman  class,  but 
even  for  the  Junior  class,  or  the  third  year.  There  was  ample  room  for 
the  secondary  schools,  and  men  of  high  character,  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  to  train  boys,  planted  schools  all  over  the  State,  and  kept  up  a 
high  standard  of  excellence  through  the  strength  of  their  own  personal- 
ity. In  remote  parts  of  the  State,  such  schools  were  the  only  means  of 
education  for  a  large  part  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the  results 
of  the  training  given  at  some  of  them  were  shown  in  a  remarkable  way 
in  the  prominent  men  whom  they  educated. 

The  country  was  newly  settled,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  were  not 
l)oUshed.  ^' Moral  suasion,''  if  unsupported  by  stout  hickory  switches, 
was  not  a  strong,  controlling  factor.  Discipline  was  rigorously  main- 
tained through  fear  of  the  ever-ready  rod.  Whipping  of  the  severest 
kind  was  administered  for  most  offences.  All  were  whipped,  both  boys 
and  girls.  It  was  a  Ig^vorite  boast  with  iron-willed  men  that  they 
whipped  all,  from  the  young  man  of  twenty-three  to  the  child  of  six  or 
eight.  Parents  demanded  strict  discipline  for  their  children,  and  the 
teachers  gloried  in  administering  it  The  scholars  did  not  feel  at  ease 
unless  the  new  teacher  followed  the  precepts  of  Solomon  as  to  corporal 
punishment.  The  school-master,  no  matter  how  good  his  discipline,  how 
thorough  his  teaching,  was  thought  inefficient  and  cowardly  if  he  did 
not  use  the  rod. 

La  Borde  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  barbarous  treatment  that 
scholars  received  at  the  hands  of  their  masters : 

''Among  my  early  teachers  was  Bobert  L.  Armstrong,  who  taught 
for  four  years  in  the  Edgefield  Village  Academy.    He  was  from  York 
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District,  in  our  State,  and  a  graduate  of  our  college*  He  was  remark- 
able for  his  industry  and  strict  discipline.  The  academy  prospered 
under  his  direction — students  poured  in  from  the  contiguous  districts^ 
and  not  a  few  came  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  a  gentleman, 
and  though  I  never  received  the  lash  from  him,  I  must  speak  in  terms 
of  disapprobation  of  his  whole  system.  His  severity  was  extreme.  He 
appeared  to  think  that  the  lash  was  everything.  He  whipped  without 
mercy.  One  hundred  lashes  with  a  tough  hickory  were  often  inflicted. 
I  have  seen  the  blood  run  down  the  legs  of  many  a  poor  boy  to  the 
floor.  Every  day  the  system  of  flagellation  was  regularly  going  on,  but 
Monday  was  peculiarly  appropriated  to  this  purpose.  Some  score  of 
boys  always  ai)peared  at  school  on  tiiis  day  with  their  legs  padded  and 
covered  by  an  extra  pair  of  pantaloons ;  but  our  shrewd  master  was  not 
to  be  taken  in  by  such  a  stratagem,  and  going  at  his  business  with  a 
renewed  spirit,  he  never  stopped  until  he  had  made  his  way  through 
paildiug,  breeches,  and  all,  to  the  skin.  I  have  seen  him  ruin  many  a 
pair  of  heavy  winter  pantaloons  at  a  single  whipping."^ 

ACADEMIES  IN  THE  STATE. 

These  training  schools  were  scattered  over  the  State.  One  of  them. 
St.  David's  Society,  drew  students  from  Cheraw  to  Georgetown.  The 
method  of  discipline  there  is  illustrative  of  the  general  system  of  man- 
agement in  schools  of  that  day.  An  old  student  of  the  academy 
wrote :  '^  The  rod,  the  dungeon,  and  the  fooPs  cap  reigned  supreme.  I 
have  seen  them  all  in  full  operation." 

At  Mount  Zion  the  most  distinguished  principal  was  James  W. 
Hudson,  who  taught  there  .from  1834  to  1858.  He  drew  students, 
several  hundred  in  number,  from  the  Southern  States.  Twenty  mem- 
bers of  his  first  class  were  admitted  to  South  Carolina  College  after 
his  death.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  was  the  famous  Mount 
Bethel  Academy,  near  Newberry  Court  House.  Col.  E.  Hammond, 
the  father  of  Senator  J.  H.  Hammond,  was  principal  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  College,  a  classmate  and  in- 
limate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  he  secured  for  the  school  a  high 
i*eputation.' 

Farther  west,  in  Abbeville  County,  was  the  school  of  James  L.  Les- 
ley, who  taught  several  men  afterward  of  State  reputation :  Edward 
Noble,  E.  W.  Simkins,  Whitfield  Brooks,  J.  M.  Lipscomb,  and  Judge 
McGowan.  Not  far  from  him  was  M.  J.Williams,  among  whose  students 
were  Gen.  M.  W.  Gary,  and  Judges  Kershaw  and  Wallace.  Farther 
north,  in  Anderson  County,  was  a  well-known  school  whose  name  was 
made  by  one  man,  Wesley  Leverett.  His  most  famons  pupil  is  now 
Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  who  received  nearly  all  his  education  there. 
The  wonderful  progress  of  this  eminent  politician  and  railroad  man- 


*  Memoir  of  M.  La  Borde,  in  History  of  South  Carolina  College,  p.  S. 
>  Dd  Bow's  Review,  Vol.  XXIY,  p.  339  (1858). 
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ager  of  Georgia  ^'  can  be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  in  two  years' 
study  from  the  groundwork,  young  Brown  fitted  himself  to  enter  an 
advanced  class  iu  college."  *  In  Charleston,  also,  there  was  a  flour- 
ishing school,  kept  by  an  Englishman,  the  following  sketch  of  which 
has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Manigault : 

THE  CLASSICAL  SCHOOL  OF  HR.  CHRISTOPHER  COTES. 

*^  The  history  of  education  in  South  Carolina,  especially  along  the  sea- 
board, would  not  be  complete  without  a  notice  of  a  celebrated'  private 
school  which  flourished  iu  Charleston  between  the  years  1820  and  1850. 

"  The  principal  of  the  school  was  Mr.  Christopher  Cotes,  an  English- 
man, who  had  received  a  thorough  school  education  in  his  own  conn- 
try,  and,  without  going  to  one  of  the  Universities,  had  commenced  life 
as  an  employ^  in  the  commissary  department  of  the  British  army  in 
Spain. 

"At  the  reduction  of  the  army  which  followed  the  events  of  1815,  he 
emigrated  to  America,  and  soon  became  established  in  Charleston  as  a 
successful  schoolmaster.  He  seems  at  an  early  day  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  the  boys  who  were  placed  under  his 
charge  were.principally  the  sons  of  well-to-do  parents ;  so  that  it  was 
generally  considered  that  Mr.  Cotes  only  received  as  scholars  those 
whose  families  were  socially  and  financially  prominent. 

^^  This  was  true  to  a  certain  extent;  for  it  never  was  whispered  among 
the  boys  that  there  was  a  beneficiary  among  them,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  such  was  ever  included  among  Mr.  Cotes's  schol- 
ars. But  there  was  another  reason  for  his  success,  which  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Mr.  Cotes  represented  the  English  idea  in  his  conception  of  educa- 
tion, although  he  was  gradually  obliged  to  introduce  innovations  which 
were  demanded  by  the  parents  as  well  as  by  the  teachers.  If  left  to 
himself  the  curriculum  of  his  school  would  probably  have  been  identical 
with  that  of  the  typical  English  ones,  with  the  classics,  mathematics, 
and  history  constituting  the  essential  features.  As  the  writer  knew 
the  school,  there  seemed  to  be  the  same  variety  of  subjects  taught  as 
in  the  other  less  important  schools  of  the  same  cit3',  the  classics  and 
mathematics,  however,  being  the  most  important  branches. 

"But  the  feature  in  American  school  education  to  which  he  was 
entirely  indifferent,  and  which  was  actually  forced  upon  him  by  the 
nature  of  his  surroundings,  was  oratory.  Mr.  Cotes  was  thoroughly 
English  in  his  patriotism  as  well  as  in  his  education,  and  he  had 
supreme  contempt  for  the  utterances  contained  in  the  extracts  from 
American  s])eeches  of  the  Eevolutionary  period,  which  formed  a  large 
part  of  a  textbook  for  boys  known  as  the  United  States  Speaker. 

"  It  seems  that  in  English  schools  the  boys  are  never  made  to  practice 


*  Avery'a  History  of  Georgia,  p.  11. 
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public  speaking,  and,  in  addition  to  his  annoyance  at  being  obliged  to 
listen  to  the  speeches  which  were  abusive  of  Old  England,  and  of  which 
the  scholars  seemed  never  to  tire,  he  considered  the  exercise  as  not  belong- 
ing strictly  to  a  correct  system.  As  a  compromise,  therefore,  between 
the  two  extremes  of  being  obliged  to  have  the  exercises,  and  of  being 
forced  to  listen  to  assertions  which  were  wounding  to  his  feelings,  he 
expressed  great  satisfaction  on  a  certain  occasion,  when  one  of  the  clever 
boys  of  the  school  ascended  the  little  platform  and  delivered  in  Latin 
a  passage  from  one  of  Cicero's  orations.  There  was  no  oratory  dis- 
played fn  the  effort ;  it  was  simply  the  repeating  from  memory  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  Latin.  Mr.  Cotes  was  gratified  at  the  welcome  change, 
and  the  innovation  was  repeated  by  many  of  the  other  boys  in  order  to 
please  him. 

<<  The  other  cause,  therefore,  of  the  success  of  the  school  was  that  it 
was  modelled  after  those  of  England  as  far  as  it  lay  in  his  power,  and 
as  far  as  the  requirements  of  a  different  country  could  permit.  This 
suited  precisely  the  wishes  of  those  Charleston  parents  whose  fathers. 
had  been  educated  in  England,  and  who  were  of  the  opinion  that  the 
school  system  in  that  country  was  in  every  respect  tlie  best.  As  soon  as 
his  ability  was  recognized,  Mr.  Cotes  received  the  patronage  of  a  largo 
number  of  families,  and,  with  his  school  averaging  for  many  years  over 
one  hundred  boys,  each  one  paying  $100  for  the  year,  he  was  able  to 
employ  the  best  of  assistants,  to  contribute  from  his  annual  savings 
towards  the  support  of  his  aged  father  and  mother  at  home,  and  to  lay 
up  a  certain  sum  for  his  own  maintenance  in  old  age.  The  two  assist- 
ants who  remained  with  him  the  longest  were  the  two  brothers  Messrs. 
William  J.  Lesesne  and  Isaac  Lesesne,  both  of  whom  had  been  his  schol- 
ars. 

^'  Mr.  Cotes,  although  he  had  not  received  a  university  education,  was 
perfectly  comi^etent  as  a  teacher  of  the  classics  and  mathematics,  in 
consequence  of  his  thorough  training  in  an  English  school.  lie  pre- 
pared many  youths  for  the  South  Carolina  and  Charleston  ('olleges,  and 
a  few  for  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Prince tbn.  They  were  usually  well  pre- 
pared, and  the  professors  of  the  two  first-named  institutions  had  fre- 
quently occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the  thorough  grounding  of  those 
who  had  been  his  scholars,  in  both  the  classics  and  mathematics.  Several 
boys  from  his  school  went  afterwards  to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  at  College  Point,  near  Flushing,  Long  Island,  to  prepare 
for  Tale  and  other  colleges,  and  the  teachers  soon  observed  how  well 
they  were  grounded  in  the  classics. 

^<  lu  regard  to  mathematics,  the  writer,  at  an  early  age,  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  for  himself  Mr.  Cotes's  ability  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  algebra  clear  to  a  class  of  boys.  A  year  before  the  class  came 
under  his  supervision,  while  it  was  still  taught  by  one  of  the  assistants, 
Mr.  Cotes  called  the  class  to  his  room  for  an  hour,  three  days  in  the 
week,  and,  with  much  patience,  instructed  them   in  the  elements  of 
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algebra  from  a  little  text-book  which,  by  its  simplicity,  was  well  saited 
to  the  pnrpose.  The  solation  of  the  questions  in  the  book  was  made  by 
algebraic  formulse.  The  interest  which  he  took  in  making  each  boy, 
one  after  the  other,  go  through  the  reasoning  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  reach  a  solution  of  each  problem,  showed  that  he  did  not  per. 
form  his  duties  in  a  perfunctory  way,  but  that  he  had  the  real  inter- 
ests of  his  pupils  at  heart. 

'^The  younger  classes  were  practiced  daily  in  spelling,  arithmetic 
was  carefully  taught,  geography  was  made  more  simple  by  the  boys 
being  obliged  to  prepare  drawings  of  maps,  and  a  good  handwriting 
was  encouraged  by  the  regular  employment  of  a  competent  instructor; 
French  was  the  only  modern  language  for  which  there  was  a  teacher, 
but  he  was  always  a  native  Frenchman ;  rhetoric,  composition  on  some 
subject  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  each  class,  also  occasionally  a  text- 
book for  the  younger  classes  which  gave  them  an  insight  into  common 
everyday  matters.  All  these  combined  made  the  school  so  completely 
equipped,  that  he  who  was  not  able  to  profit  by  the  opportunities 
offered  was  indeed  a  dunce,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Cotes 
was  the  little  sympathy  he  displayed  for  that  variety  of  school-boys. 
As  soon  as  one  such  became  unmistakably  apparent  his  departure  from 
the  school  was  encouraged. 

'<  In  addition  to  the  opportunities  for  instruction  which  have  been 
enumerated,  he  procured  in  England  a  large  telescope  which  cost  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars,  and  a  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  advanced 
classes.  It  is  the  writer's  belief,  however,  that  he  found  that  astron- 
omy and  natural  philosophy  were  more  suited  to  college  students,  and 
he  consequently  abandoned  the  effort  to  teach  them  in  his  school. 

^'  There  still  remains  to  explain  the  mode  of  punishment  which  was 
practiced  in  the  school,  and  the  way  in  which  its  discipline  was  main- 
tained. As  an  Englishman  Mr.  Ootes  never  gave  a  thought  to  any 
other  system  but  the  birch,  but,  on  account  of  its  scarcity  in  America, 
he  substituted  the  rattan,  as  being  an  implement  more  lasting  and  con- 
venient to  handle.  He  reserved  the  chastising  of  the  boys  exclusively 
for  himself,  as  he  had  observed  that  the  assistant  teachers  sometimes 
lost  their  tempers  when  punishing  a  boy  in  the  classes,  and  he  not  un- 
frequently  lost  his  temper  himself  with  those  classes  which  recited  to 
him,  and  became  unnecessarily  severe.  During  school  hours  any  boy 
requiring  correction  for  misbehavior  was  sent  to  the  principal  for  pun- 
ishment and  when  the  hour  for  the  dismissal  of  the  school  had  arrived, 
those  boys  who  had  received  bad  marks  from  the  assistant  teachers  for 
their  lessons  remained,  and  Mr.  Cotes  visited  the  various  rooms  and 
dealt  out  the  rattan  in  such  amount  as  he  considered  the  various  marks 
called  for. 

'^  Forty  and  fifty  years  ago  corporal  punishment  was  practiced  in  all 
the  Charleston  schools  without  any  doubt  as  to  its  propriety.  There 
was  probably  not  one  boy,  of  the  many  hundreds  who  attended  Mr. 
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Ootes's  school,  who  could  boast  of  never  having  been  touched  by  his 
rattan,  and  the  writer  has  yet  to  hear  of  any  one  of  them  who  is  not 
convinced  that  the  experience  was  a  wholesome  one. 

"  Mr.  Cotes  visited  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1847,  during  one  of  his  oc- 
casional trips  to  England.  At  that  time  the  writer  of  this  paper  was  at 
school  in  that  city,  and  Mr.  Cotes  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
the  school  in  company  with  the  writer's  father.  He  had  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  French,  which,  however,  he  had  not  learned  at  school,  for  no 
modern  language  was  taught  at  the  English  schools  during  his  boy- 
hood 'y  but  he  was  not  able  to  converse  in  the  language  at  any  length, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  interpret  for  him.  He  paid  a  long  visit  and 
exchanged  views  on  various  educational  topics  with  the  French 
schoolmasters.  When  the  subject  of  punishments  which  prevailed  in 
France  and  in  England  was  discussed,  the  Frenchman  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  corporal  punishment  was  unseenUy  and  brutal,  and  stated 
it  was  altogether  a  thing  of  the  past  in  France.  He  explained  that  the 
French  way  of  correcting  school-boys  was  to  keep  them  in  during  rec- 
reation hours,  and  make  them  employ  their  time  in  writing  a  certain 
number  of  lines  of  poetry — the  system  applicable  only  to  boarding- 
schools.  For  good  recitations  and  good  behavior  they  were  entitled  to 
certificates  which  were  worth  a  certain  number  of  lines  of  poetry,  and 
when  one  had  misbehaved  or  missed  a  lesson,  and  the  punishment  of  a 
number  of  lines  was  inflicted,  he  could  pay  the  debt  with  one  or  more 
of  his  certificates.  In  this  way  many  a  boy  passed  through  his  school 
days  in  France  without  losing  a  single  recreation  hour;  but  there  were 
also  a  number  of  incorrigible  ones  in  every  school  who  were,  by  nature, 
fond  of  writing  poetry  and  who,  during  the  scholastic  year,  had  very 
few  hours  of  boyish  enjoyment  and  fun.  It  is  understood,  of  course, 
that  the  poetrj'  alluded  to  was  copied,  and  not  composed.  The  French- 
man, Monsieur  Penant,  spoke  with  emphasis  in  his  denunciation  of  cor- 
poral punishment,  which  he  seemed  to  know  was  practiced  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  Mr.  Cotes  winced  slightly  at  hearing  what  he 
said.  He  did  not  reply  directly  to  Monsieur  Penant,  but  turned  to  the 
others  and  said  in  English:  'The  schoolmasters  of  England  long  ago 
concluded  that,  if  they  should  abandon  the  rod,  the  time  would  soon 
come  when  the  boys  themselves  would  be  masters  of  the  schools,  and 
its  continuance  is  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.' 
F  <' Monsieur  Penant,  as  a  Frenchman,  was  as  patriotic  as  Mr.  Cotes 
was  from  his  stand-point  of  an  En^flishman,  and  each  one  was  perfectly 
satisfied  that  everything  in  his  own  country  was  of  the  best.  Both  were 
under  the  erroneous  impression  which  had  been  fostered  for  generations 
concerning  the  habits  and  customs  which  were  peculiar  to  the  other's 
country,  and  the  crushing  defeats  that  the  French  bad  suffered  at  the 
handsof  the  English  made  the  former  averse  to  any  thinglikefriendliness. 
The  entente  coi*diale  of  1854  and  1855  had  not  yet  been  reached,  and 
every  Englishman  was  still  the  natural  oneuiy  of  every  Frenchman. 
1U06— No.  3 3 
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"Monsieur  Penan t's school,  situated  near  the  Havre  railway  station, 
was  a  large  day  school  with  only  room  for  twenty-five  boarders,  most 
of  whom  went  daily  to  the  Colldge  Bourbon  near  by.  The  building  was 
small  and  old-fashioned,  but  every  thing  was  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
thanks  to  the  exertions  of  his  industrious  wife,  and  his  supervision  of 
all  the  studies  was  constant  and  unremitting.  Many  American  boys 
had  been  under  his  care,  and  he  had  succeeded  wonderfully  in  teach- 
ing them  the  French  language.  But  he  had  found  them  unruly  and 
difficalt  to  control,  and  he  announced  definitely  that  he  preferred  not  to 
have  any  more. 

"  With  regard  to  the  two  systems  of  punishment,  the  writer,  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  experiencing  both,  may  be  pardoned  in  making 
a  passing  remark  upon  them.  In  the  English  schools,  or  in  those 
modelled  after  them,  like  Mr.  Cotes's  school,  a  spirit  of  truthfulness  is 
encouraged  and  developed  by  the  modes  of  management.  A  boy  who 
stands  up  manfully  for  his  punishment,  and,  after  school  hours,  isallowed 
some  liberty  and  not  confined  to  the  four  walls  of  either  the  school 
building  or  recreation  grounds,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Paris  schools,  where 
he  is  eternally  watched  by  one  of  the  assistant  teachers,  becomes,  as  a 
man  an  altogether  different  being  from  one  who  has  been  under  the 
French  system.  Prevarication,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  common  vice  in 
French  schools,  and  it  seems  to  be  favored  by  the  system.  The  com- 
plicated arraUjgement  by  which  a  college  like  the  College  Bourbon^ 
known  as  a  colldge  externe,  from  its  not  having  accommodations  for 
boarders,  but  receiving  its  pupils  twice  a  day  from  neighboring  schools 
and  private  dwellings,  adds  also  to  the  opportunities  for  deception  and 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  is  too  long  to  explain  in  detail.  The 
lessons  for  the  morrow  are  indicated  by  the  professor  at  the  college, 
but  are  studied  and  recited  at  the  schools,  and  the  record  books  by 
which  the  recitation  marks  are  conveyed  to  the  professor,  who  examines 
each  one  carefully,  are  an  endless  subject  of  trickery.  English  and 
American  parents  have  often  been  warned  against  this  prevaricating 
feature  in  Parisian  boarding-schools.  If  a  boy  has  not  already  had  cor- 
rect principles  instilled  into  him,  he  runs  the  risk  of  not  holding  the 
virtue  of  truthfulness  in  proper  respect  in  after  life  in  consequence  of 
the  association. 

<^Is  it  not  probable  that  the  independent  manliness  of  the  English- 
man, who  is  found  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  thus  securing 
to  his  race  so  much  valuable  new  territories,  is  partly  the  consequence 
of  the  liberty  which  is  allowed  him  as  a  boy  1  While  the  Frenchman, 
who  is  kept  in  leading-strings  until  manhood,  is  char^icterized  by  an 
unwillingness  to  leave  his  own  country,  and  an  almost  total  absence  of 
success  out  of  France  in  the  higher  branches  of  commerci<al  and  finan- 
cial venture. 

"  While  on  the  subject  of  French  schools,  with  a  pamphlet  before  the 
writer  to  refresh  his  memory,  which  contains  the  addresses  at  the  dis- 
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tribation  of  prizes  at  the  College  Bourbon  in  August,  1847,  and  the 
names  of  the  successful  competitors,  it  can  be  observed  in  it  that,  lim- 
ited as  the  curriculum  of  English  schools  then  was,  the  scope  of  the 
studies  in  French  colleges  was  smaller  still.  Boys  go  to  these  colleges 
from  eight  and  nine  to  nineteen  and  twenty,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
arithmetic  and  geography  in  the  two  youngest  classes,  until  the  seven- 
teenth year,  there  is  nothing  taught  beyond  the  classics  and  history. 
Mathematics  is  introduced  only  during  the  seventeenth  year.  This  is 
a  striking  fact,  the  evidence  in  favor  of  which  is  undoubted,  and,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  about  education,  it  seems  to  prove  what  has  been 
often  asserted — that  it  is  much  more  a  training  of  the  mind  than  a 
storing  of  knowledge.  It  would  seem  then  that  Mr.  Cotes  was  work- 
ing in  the  right  direction  when  he  took  so  much  pains  with  that  class 
of  small  boys  in  algebra.  It  was  not  so  much  the  rudiments  of  the 
science  he  was  teaching  them,  as  that  he  was  exercising  their  minds  to 
reason  out  the  solutions  of  the  problems. 

"A/ter  his  scholars  had  reached  their  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years 
be  generally  ceased  to  punish  them.  He  was  not  a  muscular  man,  and 
would  probably  have  had  the  worst  of  an  attempt  to  correct  a  boy  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  if  there  was  resistance,  and  it  was  well  understoo<l 
throughout  the  school  that  if  a  larger  boy  who  absolutely  required 
punishment  should  try  to  prevent  its  being  administered  he  would  be 
immediately  expelled.  Such  a  case  occurred  under  the  writei-'s  ob- 
servation, and  there  was  no  hesitation  in  enforcing  the  determination. 

<<Mr.  Cotes  injured  himself  and  his  school  by  his  indifference  to 
elocution.  There  were  other  schools  in  Charleston,  not  having  the 
same  prestige  and  reputation,  where  great  attention  was  paid  to  it. 
Their  public  exhibitions  would  be  visited  by  his  pupils,  and  the  excellent 
oratorical  displays  of  school-boys  were  listened  to  attentively,  with  a 
feeling  of  wonder  that  no  efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Cotes  to  develop 
the  talent  in  his  school.  Paul  II.  Hayne,  the  poet,  became  one  of  his 
scholars  after  having  been  for  some  years  at  another  school,  where  great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  make  him  a  public  sx^eaker.  For  a  youth  at 
school  his  declamation  was  very  creditable,  and  so  great  was  the  interest 
felt  by  the  other  boys  in  his  appearance  on  the  speakei'^s  platform,  that  it 
was  always  known  the  day  before  that  his  time  had  come,  and  the  school- 
room the  next  morning  was  crowded  with  eager  listeners.  The  speech 
was  usually  well  memorized,  and  the«audience  invariably  interested 
and  attentive — the  principal  alone -being  indifferent  and  unmoved. 

**  When  Mr.  Cotes  first  arrived  in  Charleston  he  came  as  an  entire 
stranger,  not  having  had  with  him  any  letters  of  introduction.  He  be- 
came known,  therefore,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  ability  as  a  teacher, 
and,  when  his  reputation  had  become  established,  and  be  had  become  a 
person  of  some  importcancc,  he  enjoyed  frequently  the  hospitalities  of 
those  families  who  were  his  patrons.  It  was  grateful  to  him  to  be  thus 
recognized,  although  he  was  naturally  of  a  retiring  disposition,  but  it 
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became  the  occasion  of  bis  CKbibiting  tbe  only  weakness  that  could  he 
charged  against  him.  His  partiality  for  those  boys  wbo  were  the  sons 
of  bis  hosts  was  marked,  and  apparent  to  tbe  rest  of  tbe  school.  Tbere 
was  one  redeeming  feature  in  it,  however,  that  should  be  mentioned. 
It  was,  that  bis  natural  antipathy  to  all  dunces  was  so  inveterate  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  show  any  partiality  for  one, 
however  great  tbe  social  eminence  of  the  father  migbt  be.  He  gave  tbe 
name  of  Hwo-penny'  to  one  of  this  genus  on  a  certain  occasion,  and 
be  was  known  forever  afterward  by  that  sobriquet 

'<  He  was  spare  of  person,  of  medium  height,  and  bad  lost  an  eye — 
the  cause  of  this  misfortune  baving  never  been  explained  by  him.  He 
was  a  faithful  adberent  of  tbe  Gbnrcb  of  £ngiand,  and  attended  regu- 
larly the  services  of  St.  Philip's  Cburcb  in  Charleston,  accompanied  by 
as  many  of  tbe  boys  wbo  boarded  with  bim  as  bis  pew  could  contain. 
During  a  part  of  his  sojourn  in  Charleston  be  kept  a  pair  of  horses,  and 
drove  them  constantly  himself  in  the  afternoons.  Sometimes  he  would 
take  one  of  bis  pupils  with  bim,  and,  more  than  once,  when  alone*,  upon 
meeting  one  away  from  bis  home,  he  would  invite  bim  to  take  a  seat 
with  bim.  He  also  occasionally  allowed  one  or  more  of  bis  favorite  boys 
to  ride  the  horses,  ^his  pair  seemed  to  be  tbe  only  luxury  he  allowed 
himself,  as  his  tastes  were  simple,  and  be  thus  was  able  to  provide  fully 
tor  old  age.  Beading  and  study  were  tbe  principal  occupations  of  his 
spare  time. 

''At  length  tbe  constant  strain  of  an  occupation  which,  of  all  otherst 
is  tbe  most  trying  to  tbe  temper,  began  to  tell,  and  signs  of  failing  com- 
menced to  appear.  During  the  winter  of  lS4d-49  be  bad  a  slight  stroke 
of  paralysis,  and  when  he  returned  again  to  tbe  school-room,  after  a  ten 
days'  confinement  to  his  bed-room,  his  ax)pearance  was  much  changed  for 
tbe  worse.  In  tbe  spring  be  made  another  trip  to  England,  where  be 
spent  tbe  summer,  and  returned  in  the  fall  somewhat  improved  in  health. 
But  be  found  that  permanent  recovery  was  impossible,  and,  after  an- 
other year,  he  gave  up  tbe  work  altogether,  and  resigned  his  school  to 
bis  successors.  Upon  returning  to  England  to  end  his  days,  be  resided 
at  Newington  Rectory  with  a  brother,  the  Reverend  Septimus  Cotes,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Cburcb  of  England  and  rector  of  Newington,  near 
Wallingford,  nine  miles  from  Oxford.  He  here  lingered  in  feeble  health 
until  his  death  in  1856. 

"After  his  permanent  return  fie  was  visited  by  several  of  his  American 
friends  and  former  pupils  wbo  happened  to  be  in  England,  and,  although 
wasted  by  disease,  he  exhibited  an  interest  in  many,  after  whom  he 
especially  inquired. 

"Mr.  Cotes  invested  in  the  United  States  a  considerable  sum  from 
bis  earnings,  and  in  bis  will  he  left  as  his  executor  a  prominent  citi- 
zen of  Charleston  who  had  been  his  life-long  friend.  The  proi>erty 
yielded  a  good  return,  and,  when  the  late  war  was  over,  there  was  a 
considerable  sum  accumulated  from  (he  in  Unrest  due.    When  this  was 
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in  hand,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Ootes,  who  still  lives  at  aa  advanced  age, 
having  been  informed  of  the  pecuniary  distress  then  prevailing  at  the 
SoutI),  especially  among  those  who  had  been  wealthy,  instructed  the 
executor  to  distribute  among  the  most  needy  of  his  brother's  former 
srholars  or  their  families  the  entire  sum  that  had  been  received.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and  many  cases  of  actual  want  were  relieved  by 
this  act  of  generosity. 

^^  Mr.  Cotes  was  liberal  in  all  of  his  expenditures  for  his  school,  and 
his  table  for  all  those  who  boarded  with  him  was  abundantly  supplied. 
In  all  of  his  dealings  he  was  honest  and  upright,  and  he  invariably  ex> 
erted  his  influence  with  those  under  his  charge  to  induce  them  to  avoid 
all  mean  acts.  His  presence  in  Charleston  for  so  many  years,  having 
in  his  care  a  large  proportion  of  the  youth  of  the  city,  has  marked  an 
epoch  in  its  educational  history. 

"G.  E.  Manioault,  M.  D. 

**  Charleston^  8.  0.,  September,  1887." 

But  the  greatest  and  most  famous  of  all  the  academies  in  South 
Carolina  was  that  of  ^ 

MOSES  WADDEL. 

Although  there  were  no  colleges  in  South  Carolina  except  in  name, 
the  best  substitute  was  provided  by  flrst-class  work  in  the  academies, 
of  which  the  most  famous  was  at  Willington,  in  Abbeville  County.  It 
owed  its  fame  to  the  efforts  of  one  man,  Moses  Waddel.  If  any  teacher* 
deserves  to  be  remembered  by  reason  of  the  prominent  men  whom  he 
taught  in  their  boyhood,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  can  claim  as  strong 
a  title  to  such  a  remembrance  as  any.  His  school  held  for  years  the 
highest  rank  among  the  schools  of  the  State,  and  attracted  students 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  from  other  States,  while  his  influence 
was  felt  even  in  distant  States.  The  importance  of  his  work  demands 
a  short  sketch  of  his  life. 

His  family  were  Presbyterians  and  lived  in  North  Carolina.  A  rela- 
tive of  his,  James  Waddel,  was  the  author  of  the  famous  sermon  so 
graphically  described  by  the  celebrated  William  Wirt,  on  the  agony 
and  death  of  Christ,  in  which  he  reached,  according  to  Wirt,  the  sub- 
limity and  grandeur  of  Massillon  or  Bourdaloue.  Moses  Waddel  was 
born  in  Bowan  County,  July  27, 1770.  In  that  newly-settled  country 
educational  advantages  were  very  meagre,  and  schools  were  maintained 
only  at  long  intervals.  But,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  such  were 
his  capacity  and  application,  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  recom- 
mended by  his  teacher  for  a  tutorship  in  Camden  Academy,  as  the  best 
linguist  in  his  school.  Owing  to  his  tender  age  and  the  dissipations  of 
city  life,  his  father  refused  the  offer.  His  academic  career  immedi- 
ately ceased;  up  to  this  time,  though,  he  had  spent  in  all  only  five 
years  at  school.  The  following  year  he  took  charge  of  a  school  of  twenty 
pupils,  teaching  the  ordinary  English  branches  and  Latin  for  seventy 
dollars  yearly.    In  1786  he  went  to  Greene  County,  Ga.,  but  was  soon 
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driven  off  by  a  thrcatcDed  invasion  of  the  Indians,  and  then  applied  for 
a  position  in  the  Bichmond  Academ\',  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  but  failed  to 
^ct  it. 

Being  impressed  by  the  demoralized  condition  of  the  country,  result- 
ing from  the  war  and  by  the  spread  of  infidelity,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
enter  the  ministry.  In  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  work  he  went 
to  Hampden- Sidney  College,  and  graduated  in  eight  months  and  twenty- 
'  six  days,  in  September,  1791.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  licensed  to  preach , 
and  he  began  his  life-work  as  preacher  and  teacher.  He  first  set- 
tled in  Georgia  and  opened  a  school  near  the  little  town  of  Appling, 
in  1793  or  1794,  but  a  few  years  after  he  removed  to  Vienna;  then 
finally  established  his  famous  institution  at  Willington,  his  country  seat, 
in  1804.  It  was  located  on  the  high  ridge  between  the  Savannah  and 
Little  Bivers,  free  from  malaria;  and  the  Huguenot  settlers  for  several 
miles  along  Little  Biver,  and  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  on  the  Savannah, 
furnished  a  number  of  patrons  for  the  young  teacher.  It  was  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  Huguenot  descendants,  Pierre 
Gibert,  that  the  school  had  been  moved  from  Vienna.  The  locality 
has  been  the  home  and  birth-place  of  many  prominent  persons.  A 
widow  from  Charlestown,  a  relative  of  Governor  Bull,  had  settled  here 
for  the  education  of  her  two  sons.  Here  that  strong  Unionist  of  Charles- 
ton, James  L.  Petigrn,  was  born.  ^*On  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
these  delightful  river-hills"  George  McDuffie  spent  the  most  of  his  life. 
John  C.  Calhoun  lived  here  until  he  entered  Congress.^ 

With  such  favorable  surroundings,  the  school-house  was  built  on  a 
pleasant  ridge  covered  with  the  chinquapin,  with  the  noble  oak  and 
hickory  interspersed,  and  lower  down  nearer  the  little  stream  were 
some  beech  trees,  on  which  ambitious  students  were  accustomed  to  carve 
their  names.  Instead  of  large,  luxurious  dormitories  for  the  students, 
were  built  little  log  huts,  with  chimneys  of  wood  usually,  but  sometimes 
of  brick.  The  students  were  encouraged  to  build  these  themselves. 
The  whole  formed  ^^a  street  shaded  by  majestic  oaks,  and  composed 
entirely  of  log  huts,  varying  in  size  from  six  to  sixteen  feet  square. 
*  •  *  The  street  was  about  forty  yards  wide  and  the  houses  ten  or 
twelve  ranged  on  the  sides,  either  built  by  the  students  themselves  or 
by  architects  hired  by  them.'*  The  common  price  was  five  dollars  for 
a  house,  "  on  front  row,  water-proof,  and  easily  chinked.  •  •  ♦  In 
the  suburbs  were  several  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  erected  by 
literary  recluses  •  ♦  •  who  could  not  endure  the  din  of  the  city 
at  play-time — at  play-time,  we  say,  for  there  was  no  din  in  it  in  study 
liours.  At  the  head  of  the  street  stood  the  academy,  differing  in  noth- 
ing from  the  other  buildings  but  in  size,  and  the  number  of  it^  rooms.^ 
There  were  two  rooms  in  this,  one  for  the  primary  pupils,  while  "  the 
larger  was  the  recitation  room  of  Dr.  Waddel  himself,  the  prayer-room, 

^  From  a  private  letter  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Davis,  of  Alabama. 
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coart-room,  and  general  couvocatiou  room  for  all  inatterB  concoruiug 
the  school.  It  was  without  seats  and  just  large  enough  to  contain  one 
handred  and  fifty  boys  standing  erect,  close  pressed,  and  leave  a  circle 
of  six  feet  diameter  at  the  door  for  jigs  and  cotillons  at  the  teacher's 
regular  soirdes  every  Monday  morning.''  * . 

In  this  sylvan  retreat  '^  gathered  stndents  from  all  parts  of  this  and 
the  adjoining  States,  and  the  wild  woods  of  the  Savannah  resounded 
with  the  echoes  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  Cicero  and  Ilorace."  Under  the 
wide-spreading  branches  in  summer,  and  in  their  huts  in  winter,  the 
students  diligently  studied,  changing  their  occupations  at  the  sound  of 
the  horn,  and  repairing  to  the  house  for  recitation  when  called  for  by 
the  name  of  "  the  Virgil  class,  the  Homer  class,"  or  by  the  name  of  the 
aftthor  they  were  studying.  '<  In  a  moment  they  appear  before  their 
preceptor,  and  with  order  and  decorum  recite  their  lessons— are  criti- 
cally examined  in  grammar  and  syntax — the  construction  of  sentences — 
the  formation  of  verbs — ^the  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Eome — the  history 
and  geograx)hy  of  the  ancients,  illustrative  of  the  author  whose  works 
they  recite;  and  are  taught  to  relish  his  beauties  and  enter  into  his 
spirit.  Thus  class  succeeds  to  class  without  the  formality  of  definite 
hours  for  study  or  recitation  till  all  have  recited.  In  the  presence  of 
the  stndents  assembled  a  solemn  and  appropriate  prayer,  imploring  the 
Eternal  in  their  behalf,  begins  and  ends  the  exercises  of  each  day."^ 

Far  removed  from  the  noise  and  dissipations  of  the  city,  the  students 
applied  themselves  closely  to  their  work.  Among  sober,  industrious 
l)eople,  and  anxious  to  merit  the  praise  of  their  great  preceptor,  they 
had  to  study  or  be  pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  scorn.  Such  was  the 
spirit  among  them  that  drones  were  hardly  tolerated  at  all,  and  nine 
ill  ten  studied  as  hard  as  their  health  would  permit.  Their  life  was 
simple  and  industrious,  and  their  food  was  Spartan  in  its  plainness, — 
corn-bread  and  bacon.  Instead  of  gas  and  students'  lamps,  they 
pored  over  the  lessons  by  the  aid  of  pine  torches.  At  the  sound  of  the 
horn  they  retired  to  bed,  except  a  few  adventurous  spirits  that  set  out 
in  quest  of  hen-roosts  or  to  unhinge  gates.  They  rose  at  dawn  and 
resumed  their  studies.  Instead  of  playing  base-ball  or  foot-ball,  boys 
took  their  recreation  in  "running,  jumping,  wrestling,  playing  town- 
ball,  and  bull-pen.  The  big  boys  hunted  squirrels,  turkeys,  etc.,  on 
Saturdays,  and  'possums  and  coons  at  night." 

At  first  the  school  was  composed  chiefly  of  country  boys,  but  about 
1810  a  large  number  of  youth  from  the  towns  came  in  and  abused  their 
liberty  so  that  their  privileges  were  greatly  curtailed.  The  students  were 
then  forbidden  the  use  of  fire-arms,  required  to  retire  at  nine  o'clock, 
rise  with  the  sun,  and  take  only  fifteen  minutes  at  each  meal.  Although 
the  school  turned  out  so  many  prominent  men,  it  is  quite  remarkable 
that  "  with  two  or  three  exceptions  no  student  who  entered  this  school 


>See  William  Mitten,  by  Judge  A.  B.  LoDgetreet. 
*KaiD8ay's  Soath  CaroliDa,  pp.  369  e<  al. 
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between  the  years  1806  and  1810  from  the  largest  cities  of  Qeorgia  and 
South  Carolina,  ever  became  greatly  distinguished ;  while  the  period  in- 
cluding those  dates  was  the  most  fruitful  of  great  men  of  any  of  the 
same  length  during  the  whole  time  of  Dr.  WaddePs  instructorship."  ^ 

Although  devoted  to  the  classics,  Dr.  Moses  Waddel  preferred  to 
follow  the  advice  of  Solomon  rather  than  the  precept  of  Plato  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  of  the  rod.  He  managed  his  school  throngh  the  aid  of 
monitors,  whom  he  appointed  from  among  the  best  studente,  and  he 
never  whipped  except  on  their  report,  and  afterwards  on  the  decision 
of  a  jury  of  the  bo3^s.  He  flogged  only  for  misbehavior,  but  he  "rarely, 
if  ever,  corrected  a  student  for  deficiency  in  recitatiqn,"  knowing  that  if 
^Huruing  off"  did  not  cure  him,  flogging  would  do  no  good.  "To  bo 
required  to  recommit  a  lesson  was  considered  such  a  disgrace  by  aU 
the  students  that  he  never  found  it  necessary  to  apply  any  other  cor- 
rective to  this  delinquency."  He  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  the  rod  as 
a  moral  reformer,  and  he  managed  his  school  very  largely  on  this  idea. 
<<  His  government  was  one  of  touching  moral  suasion,  but  he  adminis- 
tered it  in  a  new  way." 

All  of  Dr.  Waddel's  pupils  loved  and  venerated  him.  He  was  a  worker 
himself,  and  he  required  work  of  others.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
watching  over  his  pupils,  in  studying  their  natures,  and  directing  and 
encouraging  each  one  according  to  his  disposition.  In  spite  of  his  ap- 
parent unkindness,  he  was  affectionately  devoted  to  their  interests, 
and  often  advised  them  in  private  of  their  conduct,  and  warned  them 
against  bad  associates.  He  often  rode  at  nights  to  the  different  board- 
ing-houses to  see  if  his  pupils  were  studying.  If  he  found  them  idle, 
he  told  them  of  it  the  next  day.  Thoroughness  in  their  work  he  in- 
sisted on,  and  the  results  of  it  are  seen  in  the  great  number  of  his 
students  that  entered  the  Junior  class  in  the  different  colleges.  One 
of  the  early  Governors  of  South  Carolina,  Patrick  Noble,  wrote:  "I  was 
examined  by  the  faculty  of  Princeton  College  to-day  and  was  admitted 
into  the  Junior  class."  John  C.  Calhoun  within  two  years  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  the  Junior  class  at  Yale.  The  great  orator  McDuffie 
and  the  two  Wardlaws  entered  the  Junior  class  in  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. Judge  A.  B.  Longstreet  also  entered  the  Junior  at  Yale.  In  fact 
nearly  all  who  were  fitted  at  this  school  entered  the  Junior  class.  Indeed 
the  president  of  Nassau  Hall  (Princeton)  said  that  the  students  from 
this  school  were  as  well  prepared  as  those  from  any  other  part  of  the 
Union. 

He  himself,  it  is  said,  knew  some  of  the  Latin  authors  by  heart,  and 
it  is  related  that  he  would  hear  the  class  recite  in  Yirgil  with  his  eyes 
closed.  If  a  slight  mistake  was  made  he  would  instantly  speak  out, 
"That's  wrong,  sir!"  and  correct  it  without  looking  at  the  book.  The 
drones  of  the  class  would  prepare  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
lines* of  Virgil  for  a  single  recitation,  while  the  bright  leaders  would 


»  Waiiam  Mitten,  p.  [)8. 
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master  one  thousand.  Tlio  brilliaDt,  ambitious  boys  would  not  be  held 
back  by  the  drudges ;  he  would  form  new  classes  and  push  the  best 
students  on.  The  school  was  large,  probably  too  large,  in  later  years 
for  the  force  employed,  as  it  numbered  u))wards  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  one  authority  puts  it  at  two  hundred  and  fifty.' 

0i8  character  and  individuality  were  impressed  on  his  students  so 
that  the  impressions  were  lasting  even  among  their  descendants.  Men 
are  still  living  who  speak  with  xiride  of  their  attendance  at  Willington, 
and  their  children  cherish  it  as  an  honor  to  the  family.  George  Mc- 
Duffie,  when  a  Senator,  and  Thomas  Farr  Capers  in  after  life  revisited 
the  place,  and  as  they  walked  among  the  dilapidated  houses,  and  re- 
called their  old  teacher  and  his  school,  they  were  moved  to  tears,  ^o 
other  man  in  the  South,  has  so  powerfully  impressed  himself  on  men 
who  influenced  the  destiny  of  the  country  as  this  Willington  master. 
He  needs  no  monument,  but  lives  in  the  great  men  whom  he  has  trained. 
There  went  forth  from  this  school  ^'one  Vice-President,  and  many 
foreign  and  Cabinet  ministers ;  and  Senators,  Congressmen,  Governors, 
judges,  presidents  and  professors  of  colleges,  eminent  divines,  barris- 
ters, Jurists,  legislators,  physicians,  scholars,  military  and  naval  officers 
innumerable.''^ 

It  would  be  impossible  to  get  a  complete  list  of  the  great  men  edu- 
cated there,  but  a  partial  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  influence  exerted. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  school  came  W.  H.  Crawford,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  remained  two  years.  He  was  probably  defeated  for 
the  Presidency  in  1824  by  an  unfortunate  stroke  of  paralysis,  and  is 
regarded  as  ''the  greatest  of  the  citizens  of  Georgia ; "  Eldred  Simkins, 
M.  C,  South  Carolina,  was  a  contemporary;  and  then  came  John  0. 
Calhoun,  who  lived  a  life  ''more  tragical  than  any  tragedy,"  and  stands 
forth  the  clearest  of  the  great  trio;^  W.  D.  Martin,  judge  and  M.  C; 
James  L.  Petigru,  eminent  lawyer,  who  was  a  strong  Unionist,  and  ex- 
pressed his  disapproval  of  secession  by  deliberately  walking  out  of 
church,  when  the  minister  prayed  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  in 
1860;  Andrew  Govan,  M.  C;  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  Attorney-General,  for- 
eign and  Cabinet  minister ;  George  McDuffie,  M.  C,  Governor,  and  U. 
S.  Senator;  George  B.  Gilmer,  M.  C,  and  Governor  of  Georgia;  George 
Carey,  M.  C,  Georgia;  John  Walker,  M.  C,  Alabama;  Henry  W.  Col- 
lier, Chief- Justice  of  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  and  Governor  in  1846 
or  1848;  Lawrence  E.  Dawson,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  afterwards  in  Alabama,  died  in  1848 ;  John  S.  Hunter,  of  Dal- 
las County,  Alabama,  judge  of  circuit  court  and  a  distinguished  lawyer; 
George  W.  Crawford,  M.  C,  and  Governor  of  Georgia;  Patrick  Noble, 
Governor;  D.  L.  Wafdlaw,  judge;  F.  H.  Wardlaw,  chancellor;  A.  B. 
Longstreet,  judge,  and  president  South  Carolina  College;  A.  P.  Butler, 


*  W.  J.  Grayson's  Life  of  J,  L.  Petigru,  p.  37.w        i^See  Von  Hoist's  Calhoon. 
a  William  Mitten,  p.  72. 
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U.  S.  Senator ;  and  P.  M.  Butler,  Governor,  and  colonel  of  the  Palmetto 
Ilegiment  in  the  Mexican  War.* 

George  Carey  prepared  a  thousand  lines  of  Virgil  for  a  Monday's 
recitation  when  at  Willington.  The  Yirgil  class  was  too  large,  and 
its  members  were  of  such  unequal  grade,  that  the  teacher  announced 
that  it  would  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  the  work  done  by  each  one  by 
the  following  Monday,  and  it  was  under  this  stimulus  that  Carey  did 
his  work.  George  McDnffie  excelled  this  intellectual  feat  a  year  or  so 
hiter  with  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twelve  lines  of  Horace.  He 
was  poor,  and  was  boarded  gratuitously  in  the  family  of  Mr.  William 
Calhoun.  His  ability  was  first  recognized  by  James  Calhoun,  who  aided 
him  in  his  attendance  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  He  was  a  very 
hanl  student  and  is  said  '^  to  have  devoured  his  Latin  grammar  in  three 
weeks."  The  Hon.  Lawrence  E.  Dawson,  father  of  the  present  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  Col.  N.  II.  B.  Dawson,  was  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  with  McDAffie.  His  son  relates  his  father's  account 
of  how  closely  McDuffie  applied  himself;  that  ho  would  walk  from  his 
boarding-house  to  the  school,  a  mile  distant,  with  his  open  book  before 
him,  studying  all  the  time. 

The  school  was  continued  until  1819,  when  Dr.  Waddel  was 
elected  president  of  the  Georgia  University  (Franklin  College).  His ' 
success  here  was  as  marked  as  at  Willington.  He  carried  with  hiDi 
the  same  powers  of  organization,  the  same  intense  earnestness  and 
prayerfulness,  the  same  tender  regard  for  the  students,  and  the  same 
zeal  in  religious  matters  that  had  marked  his  career  at  Willington. 
The  college  needed  his  vigor  and  prudence  to  raise  it  to  literary  emi; 
nence,  ''and  to  the  wisdom  and  prudence  and  reputation  of  that  good 
man  is  Georgia  very  largely  indebted  for  the  respectability  and  useful- 
ness of  her  State  College.  The  success  which  attended  his  efforts  iu 
raising  the  institution  so  rapidly  as  he  did  to  respectability,  has  been 
to  many  inexplicable.  But  to  those  who  well  understood  his  character 
that  success  is  by  no  means  surprising."'  When  he  took  charge  of  the 
college  the  circumstances  were  such  ''  as  few  men  would  have  been  able 
to  meet  without  abandoning  the  object  in  despair."  But  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  he  was  permitted  to  see  a  vast  change  for  the  better. 
Judge  Longstreet  says  ''  the  effect  of  his  coming  to  this  institution  was 
almost  magical ;  it  very  soon  obtained  a  measure  of  prosperity  alto- 
gether unequalled  in  its  previous  history."  He  took  it  only  after  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  trustees,  and  after  earnest  prayer  on  his  part. 
Hut  he  deliberately  concluded  that  a  greater  field  of  usefulness  was 
open  to  him  for  advancing  the  cause  of  education,  of  religion,  and  of 
morality,  and  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  accept  the  place.    But  ^Mn 


'Most  of  the  above  are  found  iu  William  Mitten,  p.  99;  for  the  romaindor  the 
anther  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  J.  F.  Calhoun,  Esq.,  Duo  West,  S.  C,  and 
<»tliers. 

"2  Judge  A.  B.  Longstreet,  in  Sprague's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  IV, 
p.  68. 
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conseqaence  of  advanciDg  age  and  declining  health/'  he  retired  from 
the  office  in  1829,  and  returned  to  Willington.  He  supervised  the  school, 
opened  there  by  his  sons,  who  made  it  as  large  as  it  was  under  him. 
In  1836  he  suffered  a  stroke  of  palsy,  by  which  his  mind  was  affected. 
On  the  election  of  his  son  to  a  professorship  at  Athens,  Ga.,  in  183G,  he 
was  removed  to  that  place,  where  he  died  July  21, 1840.  Judge  Long- 
street  delivered  a  eulogy  on  him  a  short  time  afterwards. 

fle  was  a  man  of  the  most  unwearied  activity  and  the  broadest  sym- 
pathies. The  amount  of  his  charities  will  never  be  known,  since  he 
never  gave  ostentatiously.  He  was  prominent  not  as  an  educator  only, 
but  as  a  minister,  and  it  is  said  that  the  renewal  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Abbeville  County  was  due  to  his  efforts.  He  preached  reg- 
alarly  there  during  his  whole  stay,  and  also  at  Athens  he  was  very 
active  in  religious  work.  He  was  especially  anxious  to  educate  the 
young  men  preparing  for  the  ministry.  He  assisted  them  with  his 
counsel  and  with  his  purse.  He  interested  himself  at  Athens  to  in- 
duce families  to  board  such  young  men  freely.  '^  His  discourses  were 
always  grave,  solemn,  and  practical,  possessing  few  of  the  ornaments 
of  style,  but  occasionally  enlivened  with  flixshes  of  true  eloquence." 
He  never  read  his  sermons,  holding  that  the  subject  was  so  solemn 
and  grand  in  its  importance  that  a  man  could  preach  with  freedom 
and  power  extempore.  On  one  occasion  a  distinguished  minister  was 
reading  his  sermon,  and  the  house  be^^ame  so  dark  that  he  was  forced 
to  close  abruptly.  Dr.  Waddel  whispered  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  all  in  the  pews,  "  He  is  served  right! "'  His  greatest  pupil,  John 
C.  Calhoun,  testified  of  him :  ^^  It  was  as  a  teacher  that  he  was  most 
distinguished.  In  that  character  he  stands  almost  unriV^alled.  Indeed, 
he  may  be  justly  considered  as  the  father  of  classical  education  in  the 
uppepcountry  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  His  excellence  in  that 
character  depended  not  so  much  on  extensive  or  profound  learning, 
as  a  felicitous  combination  of  qualities  for  the  government  of  boys 
and  communicating  to  them  what  he  knew.  •  «  •  Among  his  pu- 
pils are  to  be  found  a  large  portion  of  the  eminent  men  of  the  State 
of  Georgia."^  He  truly  deserved  the  name  of  the  "Carolina  Dr.  Ar- 
nold," given  him  by  W.  J.  Grayson,  the  biographer  of  Mr.  Petigrn. 

In  personal  appearance  he  was  "about  live  feet  nine  inches  high,  of 
stout  muscular  frame,  and  a  little  inclined  to  corpulency.  In  limb  nearly 
perfect.  His  head  was  uncommonly  large,  and  covered  with  a  thick 
coat  of  dark  hair.  His  forehead  was  projecting  and  in  nothing  else 
more  remarkable.  His  eyes  were  gray  and  overshadowed  by  thick, 
heavy  eyebrows, alwa^'s  closely  knit  in  his  calmest  hours, and  almost 
overlapping  in  his  angry  moods.  His  nose  was  bluntly  aquiline.  His 
lips  were  rather  thick,  and  generally  closely  compressed.  His  com- 
plexion adust.    His  tout  ensemble  was,  as  we  have  said,  extremely  au- 

^  Alonzo  CharcU,  in  Spragae's  Annals  of  the  American  Palpit,  Vol.  IV,  p.  71. 
'Bpragne's  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  IV,  p.  67. 
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store ;  but  it  was  false  to  liis  heart,  for  he  was  benevolent,  affectionate, 
charitable,  hospitable,  and  kind.  He  was  cheerful  and  even  playful  in 
his  disposition."  ^ 

ne  married  Miss  Catharine  Calhoun,  sister  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  in 
1 705,  but  she  died  in  1796,  leaving  no  children.  He  again  married  and 
became  the  father  ot*  several  children,  some  of  whom  have  been  promi- 
nent as  educators  in  the  South.  One  of  them,  John  N.  Waddel,  is  now 
Chancellor  of  South-western  University,  Clarksville,  Tenn.  He  left  no 
literary  work  except  a  small  volume.  Memoirs  of  Miss  Catharine  Eliza- 
beth Smelt,  daughter  of  D.  Smelt,  M.  D.,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  in  1820.  His 
fame  rests  with  the  great  men  he  trained,  and  the  secret  of  his  success 
lies  '^in  his  sleepless  vigilance  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of  his 
scholars."  ''The  fruits  of  his  vineyanl  are  scattered  far  and  wide 
through  most  of  the  Southern  States,  and  long  have  they  been  seen  in 
rich  luxuriance  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Union  !"^ 

By  permission,  the  following  sketch  of  George  McDuffie  while  at  Dr. 
Waddel's  famous  academy  and  the  South  Carolina  College  is  taken 
from  an  unpublished  eulogy  upon  Mr.  McDuffie  by  the  late  Hon.  Ar- 
mistead  Burt,  of  Abbeville,  S.  C. : 

GEORGE  MCDUFFIE. 

John  McDuffie  and  Jane,  his  wife,  were  natives  of  Scotland,  and  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  lievolutionary  War  came  to  Columbia  County,  in 
the  State  of  Georgia,  and  made  their  home  in  the  pine  lands  near  the 
line  of  Warren  County,  some  thirty  miles  from  the  city  of  Augusta.  He 
was  better  educated  and  more  intelligent  than  his  neighbors,  and  nat- 
urally  exerted  much  influence  in  the  community.  He  was  well  known 
for  the  vigor  of  his  ijnderstanding  and  the  energy  of  his  will.  Integ- 
rity, courage,  generosity,  and  benevolence  were  his  characteristic  qual- 
ities, and  they  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbors. 

George,  the  younger  of  the  sons,  was  born  on  the  10th  of  August, 

^  See  WUllam  Mitten. 

3  See  Jadge  LoDgstreet,  ia  Sprague's  Annals. 

It  is  bat  natural  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  subsequent  history  of  the  school,  a 
sketch  of  which  is  given  through  the  painstaking  kindness  of  John  F.  Calhoun, 
Ksq.,  of  Due  West,  8.  C,  who  ably  met  an  attack  on  the  school  in  one  of  the  county 
papers  in  1886. 

The  following  list  of  the  teachers  can  bo  relied  on  with  duo  conildonoe:  Moses 
Dobbins,  1820;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DeWitt,  1821-22;  John  Hannah  Gray,  1823-20;  Dr.  M. 
Waddel  and  his  youngest  son,  John  N.  Waddol,  1630-33;  Dr.  M.  Waddel  and  an- 
other son,  James  P.  Waddel,  1833-36;  Hugh  Morrow,  1837 ;  Mr.  Boyle,  1839;  Thomas 
Jenkins,  1840;  Isaac  Moragne,  1842 ;  Jenkins  Lee,  1843;  W.  A.  Lee,  1844 ;  Dr.  Reese, 
1845;  William  C.  Ware,  1847  ;  Mr.  Beloit,  in  the  interval  of  1847-50;  O.  T.  Porcher, 
1850-53;  J.  F.  Calhoun,  1853;  after  1853,  Mr.  Jones,  James  McCntcheen,  and  Cal- 
houn .Simonds,  the  last  teacher  at  Willington  in  1858  or  1859*  O.  T.  Porcher,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  successors,  revived  the  school  and  removed  it  to  his  home,  one  mile 
from  Willington,  and  continued  it  successfully  to  his  death,  about  1875. 
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1790,  iu  this  humble  home.  John  McDuffie  and  his  neighbors  appear 
to  have  considered  the  school-house  more  important  than  the  meeting- 
house in  the  backwoods  of  Georgia,  and  they  bestowed  upon  it  the  pat- 
ronage and  sustenance  which  their  small  means  permitted.  Teachers 
seem  to  have  been  procured  without  difficulty,  but  their  attainments 
and  qualifications  embraced  only  the  first  and  smallest  rudiments  of 
education.  In  these  primitive  institutions  Mr.  McDuffie  learned  before 
his  twelfth  year  so  much  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  quali- 
fied him  to  be  a  merchant's  clerk  in  a  country  store,  and  he  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Hayes,  whose  place  of  business  was  in  the  vicinity.  In 
these  schools  Mr.  McDuffie  displayed  the  wonderful  genius  which  in 
professional  and  public  life  so  much  excited  the  admiration  and  wonder 
of  his  countrymen.  But  so  amiable  was  his  temper,  and  so  affectionate 
his  disposition,  and  so  incontestable  his  superiority,  that  he  excited  no 
envy  and  no  jealousy.  His  school-mates  united  with  their  teachers  in 
awarding  to  him  precedence,  and  friends  and  neighbors  approved  and 
applauded  the  distinction. 

His  discretion,  intelligence,  and  assiduity,  with  his  exemplary  deport- 
ment, soon  conciliated  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  Mr.  Hayes  and  his 
family.  At  that  time  Augusta  was  the  market-town  of  a  large  country 
in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  attracted  enterprising  merchants 
from  both  States.  James  Oalhoun,  a  brother  of  the  great  state^iman, 
was  the  leading  partner  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  Calhoun  &  Wilson, 
in  Augusta,  which  was  favorably  known  in  the  upper  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Savannah  Eiver.  Mr.  McDuffie  having  develbped  capacity 
for  a  larger  business  than  that  of  Mr.  Hayes,  and  being  desirous  to  find 
employment  in  Augusta,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  employer, 
obtained  a  situation  as  clerk  in  the  house  of  Calhoun  &  Wilson,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1804.  He  was  received  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, and  soon  attracted  his  attentio^i^nd  secured  his  confidence  and 
respect.  His  industry  and  fidelity  i^rt^  performance  of  his  increased 
duties,  his  modest  and  amiable  depcirtnifent,  his  decorous  life,  and  his 
passion  for  knowledge,  quite  distinguished  him  from  others  of  his  age 
and  position.  &is  duties  as  a  clerk  were  performed  with  prompt  and 
punctilious  accuracy  and  carefulness,  but  every  leisure  moment  of  the 
day  and  many  hours  of  the  night  were  devoted  to  books. 

Dr.  Moses  Waddel,  who  had  established  a  reputation  as  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  high  school  at  Wrightsborough,  iu  Georgia,  and  who  had 
taught  John  0.  Calhoun,  William  H.  Crawford,  and  others  who  became 
distinguished  as  members  of  the  bar  and  as  statesmen,  was  conducting 
with  distinguished  usefulness  his  famous  academy  at  Willington,  in  Ab- 
beville County,  S.  C.  William  Calhoun  was  then  a  planter  on  the  Savan- 
nah Biver,  and  his  residence  was  within  a  mile  of  the  academy.  Busi- 
ness frequently  carried  him  to  Augusta,  where  he  saw  Mr.  McDuffie  in 
the  family  of  his  brother  James.  PrepoJ^sesj^cd  by  his  appearance  and 
manners,  and  favorably  impressed  by  the  accounts  of  his  brother  James, 
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William  Calhoun,  in  1810,  took  Mr.  McDafde  to  his  home,  when  he  en- 
tered the  academy.  Having  prepared  himself  in  the  English  branches 
and  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  history,  he  commenced  the 
Latin  course,  and  made  the  most  wonderful  progress. 

Tbe  Williugton  Academy  was  so  famous  for  the  number  of  its  pupils 
who  became  distinguished  at  the  bar  and  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
that  this  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  him  who 
was  its  founder  and  principal,  and  who  impressed  upon  it  so  much  of 
]iis  strong  character.  The  Rev.  Moses  Waddel  was  a  native  of  North 
Carolina,  and  a  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.^  He  came  from 
that  section  of  the  State  from  which  the  Calhouns,  the  Nobles,  the  Hut- 
tons,  and  others,  the  colonists  of  that  magnificent  country  known  aa 
the  '^ Calhoun  Settlement,"  had  emigrated.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Patrick  Calhoun,  the  pioneer  and  leader  of  the  colony.  Tradition  told 
that  he  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Waddel,  the  blind  preacher,  whose  elo- 
quence is  immortalized  by  William  Wirt  in  the  beautiful  letters  of  the 
British  Spy.  The  sermons  of  Dr.  Waddel  were  instructive,  forcible, 
and  earnest,  but  they  were  not  eloquent.  He  held  the  faith  and  the 
dogmas  of  his  church  in  their  straightest  and  strictest  forms,  and  he 
taught  them  from  the  pulpit,  and  illustrated  them  in  his  life  and  con- 
versation in  all  their  purity  and  rigor. 

But  nature  had  destined  him  for  another  sphere  of  usefulness,  and 
for  greater  fame  than  he  had  acquired  in  the  pulpit.  *  He  possessed  in 
an  especial  degree  the  qualities — physical,  mental,  and  moral — to  be  an 
instructor  and  governor  of  youth,  and  particularly  to  be  the  principal 
of  a  high  school.  Although  of  medium  height,  his  form  was  burly. 
His  head  was  large,  his  brow  was  heavy,  and  his  eyes  were  grey  and 
cold.  His  speech  was  deliberate  and  authoritative.  His  gesture  was 
commanding;  he  looked  as  one  having  authority,  and  he  spoke  as  one 
accustomed  to  obedience.  The  whole  man's  appearance,  manner,  and 
mien,  all  were  imposing,  mast|^?^.  His  education,  his  high  personal 
qualities,  no  less  than  his  mnjesti(\,presence,  eminently  fitted  him  to  be 
the  principal  of  an  academy. 

The  system  of  instruction  and  the  discipline  of  the  a&idemy  partook 
of  the  high  tone  and  inflexible  character  of  the  principal;  the  former 
was  thorough,  and  the  latter  was  vigorous.  No  violation  of  the  laws 
was  allowed  with  impunity;  punishment,  i>rompt  and  condign,  was  ad- 
ministered without  partiality  and  without  pity;  the  relentless  rod  was 
applied  to  all  offenders  without  respect  to  age,  advancement,  or  social 
position. 

He  was  the  pioneer  of  education  in  the  South,  and  his  academy  at 
Wrightsborough  in  Georgia  was  the  first  grammar  school  in  the  back 


•  His  fatbor,  William  Waddel,  emigrated  from  the  ncigliborhood  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, ill  17()7;  he  landed  at  Charleston,  and  settled  on  the  waters  of  the  Soath  Yad- 
kiu,  in  North  Carolina.  His  sou  was  named  Mosea,  after  the  ancient  prophet,  on 
account  of  his  feehle  tenure  on  life  in  infaury.— Howe's  History  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  South  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  pp.  (mO-T):.. 
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eouDtry  of  that  State.  There  was  no  similar  seminary  in  the  upper 
coantry  of  South  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  young  men  of  this  State 
were  pupils  at  Wrightsborough.  John  0.  Calhoun  and  William  H.  Craw- 
ford, with  others  who  became  distinguished  in  after  life,  were  prepared 
by  him  for  college. 

Mr.  McDuffie  came  to  Willington  at  the  time  when  the  academy  had 
attained  the  height  of  its  fame  and  its  usefulness.  The  reputation  of 
the  principal  as  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher  and  vigorous 
disciplinarian  attracted  young  men  from  all  parts  of  South  Carolina, 
and  many  from  Georgia.  The  sober  but  vigorous  discipline  of  the 
school  was  not  its  least  commendation  to  parents  and  guardians  of  wild 
and  wayward  young  men.  The  academy  received  generous  patronage 
from  Charleston  and  the  planters  of  the  low  country.  Students  were 
here  prepared,  and  well  prepared,  for  the  Junior  class  in  colleges,  and 
for  the  business  and  duties  of  the  learned  professions.  Among  those 
who  received  their  x)reparatory  education  at  this  school  and  held  high 
public  station  in  after  life  in  this  State  were  James  L.  Petigru,  Hugh 
S.  Legard,  Patrick  Noble,  David  Louis  Wardlaw,  and  his  younger 
brother,  Francis  A.  Wardlaw.  The  standards  of  education  were  high 
and  exacting,  and  many  of  the  pupils  acquired  reputation  for  talents 
and  scholarship  which  greatly  contributed  to  their  elevation  in  public 
affairs.  Bhetoric  had  the  importance  due  to  it  in  the  course  of  studies, 
and  several  of  the  students  became  well  known  for  their  gifts  of  ora- 
tory, which  they  displayed  so  conspicuously  at  the  bar,  in  the  Legis- 
lature, and  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  McDuffie  saw  within  his  reach  the  opportunity 
of  acquiring  an  education,  which  had  been  the  dream  of  his  boyhood 
and  the  passion  of  his  life,  and  he  concentrated  upon  his  lessons  the 
whole  force  and  energy  of  his  mighty  intellect.  Much  of  his  time  from 
childhood  had  been  devoted  to  earning  a  livelihood,  and  now  he  gave  it 
all,  and  gave  it  i)assionately  to  books.  Here  for  the  first  time  he 
opened  a  Latin  grammar,  and  mastered  it  in  ten  days.  Within  a 
fortnight  after  he  commenced  Virgil,  from  Friday  evening  to  Monday 
morning  he  prepared  for  recitation  eleven  hundred  lines,  a  feat  which 
absolutely  astounded  his  teachers.  In  all  of  his  lessons  his  progress 
was  equally  rapid  and  remarkable,  and  excited  alike  the  admiration 
and  wonder  of  teachers  and  scholars.  He  had  been  but  a  short  time 
at  the  academy  before  his  capacity  as  a  student  and  his  faculty  to  ac- 
quire, accompanied  by  such  modesty  and  reserve,  raised  him  above  all 
competition  and  all  criticism. 

The  young  are  always  generous,  but  his  superiority  was  so  universally 
conceded  and  was  so  conspicuous  as  to  leave  him  above  all  emulation. 
Upon  no  theatre  in  his  mature  years  did  he  establish  a  fame  more  real 
aod  enduring  than  at  this  academy  and  among  his  fellow  students.  As 
a  speaker  in  the  debating  society  he  displayed  that  brilliant  argumenta- 
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tioQ  and  sometbing  of  that  burning  eloquence  which  characterized  his 
speeches  at  the  bar  and  in  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives. 

Among  his  few  intimates  at  Willington  was  Augustus  B.  Longetre^t, 
of  Georgia,  a  man  of  genius  and  promise,  who  afterward  distinguished 
himself  at  the  bar,  in  judicial  office,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  letters.  Near 
the  close  of  his  life  he  was  elected  president  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. He  was  most  extensively  and  favorably  known  as  the  author  of 
those  graphic  and  humorous  delineations  of  character,  the '^  Georgia 
Scenes."  He  and  Mr.  McDnffio  composed  that  subject  of  debate  which 
so  perplexed  and  puzzled  the  members  of  the  debating  society,  and  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  amusing  of  the  scenes,  consisting  of  a  jargon  of 
words  absolutely  devoid  of  meaning,  but  seeming  to  present  a  subject 
for  discussion.  In  his  familiar  intercourse  Mr.  McDuffie  exhibited  a  rare 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  and  a  talent  for  ridicule,  which  was  so  felicitously 
displayed  in  his  public  speeches,  and  which  identified  him  as  the  author 
of  this  remarkable  subject  for  debate.  This  was  the  subject :  "  Whether 
at  public  elections  should  the  votes  of  faction  predominate  by  internal 
suggestions  or  the  bias  of  jurisprudence."  The  character  of  the  debate 
and  the  inevitable  confusion  of  the  speakers  are  too  familiar  for  repro- 
duction. In  the  sketch  McDuflBe  is  called  "  Mr.  McDermott,"  and  Judge 
Longstreet  says  of  him :  <^  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  order  of  intel- 
lect,  who,  though  he  has  since  been  known  throughout  (he  Union  as  one 
of  the  ablest  speakers  of  the  country,  seems  to  me  to  have  added  but 
little  to  his  powers  of  debate  since  he  passed  his  twenty-second  year.*^ 

Extraordinary  as  were  the  argumentative  powers  of  Mr.  McDuffie  at 
this  period  of  his  life,  it  would  be  quite  a  misconception  to  suppose  that 
his  great  power  in  argument  and  his  attainments  as  a  scholar  at  Wil- 
lington were  the  primary  fruits  of  a  precocious  intellect.  Like  the  great 
orators  of  Greece,  his  style  of  speaking  in  early  life  was  eminently  argu- 
mentative, deliberate,  and  logical,  with  but  little  of  that  fervid  eloquence 
which  gained  to  him  at  the  bar,  before  popular  assemblies,  and  in  Con- 
gress, such  magical  sway  over  his  audiences. 

Mr.  McDuffie  left  the  academy  at  Willington  in  December,  1811,  and 
in  that  month  was  admitted  into  the  Junior  class  of  the  South  Carolina 
College.  The  college  was  liberally  endowed,  and  in  seven  years  from 
its  establishment,  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Maxcy,  had  become  the 
pride  of  the  State.  Its  first  and  most  eminent  president  had  acquired 
experience  and  reputation  as  head  of  two  Northern  colleges.  He  added 
to  great  learning  the  most  amiable  and  attractive  personal  qualities. 
The  standards  of  the  college  were  all  high,  and  the  course  of  study  com- 
prehensive. The  instruction  was  full  and  thorough.  It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  send  the  young  men  of  the  State  to  the  celebrated  uni- 
versities of  England  and  of  the  Eastern  States  to  be  educated,  as  had 
been  the  custom  of  wealthy  parents  and  guardians.  The  president  him- 
self was  an  accomplished  elocutionist  and  orator,  and  the  art  of  iniblic 
speaking  received  special  attention  and  consideration.    This  was  uat- 
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arally  a  favorite  branch  in  aa  institatiou  whose  pupils  were  destiued  for 
the  learned  professions  or  aspired  to  political  distinction.  Under  the 
teaching  and  the  instruction  of  the  eloquent  Maxcy  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  orators  of  the  South,  or  of  any  oountry,  took  their  first 
and  earliest  training.  South  Carolina  owes  much  to  her  college  for  the 
eminence  of  her  statesmen  and  the  refinement  and  culture  of  her  citi- 
zens. That  college  sent  out  from  its  x)recincts  to  the  pulpit,  to  the  bar, 
to  the  bench,  to  legislative  halls,  by  far  the  most  of  those  who  elevated 
their  State  to  the  eminence  which  she  so  justly  and  so  incontestably 
holds  among  her  sister  States.  To  that  college  is  duo  in  great  dogrey 
the  excellent  style  of  speaking  at  the  bar  of  the  upper  country.  The 
standards  of  oratory  taught  there  were  iutrodvced  by  graduates,  and 
were  disseminated  among  what  was  then  known  as  the  backwoods  of 
Carolina. 

Warren  B.  Davis  of  Pendleton,  Bayliss  J.  Earle  of  Greenville,  John 
B.  O'Neal  of  Newberry,  and  David  Louis  Wardlaw  of  Abbeville,  were 
graduates,  and  ornaments  of  the  bar,  and  would  have  adorned  the  bar  in 
any  country.  William  C.  Preston  was  graduated  from  this  college  in 
1812,  George  McDuffle  in  1813,  and  Hugh  S.  Legar^  in  1814.  Nature  is 
not  used  to  bestow  her  richest  gifts  with  a  prodigal  hand,  and  the  annals 
of  history,  ancient  or  modern,  have  no  record  of  three  men  so  endowed 
with  the  divine  gift  of  eloquence,  in  any  age  or  country,  appearing  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  locality,  on  tbe  stage  of  life. 

Mr.  McDnffie  applied  himself  with  unremitting  assiduity  to  his  stud- 
ies, combining  with  them  a  course  of  miscellaneous  reading  which  left 
neither  leisure  nor  inclination  to  take  part  in  any  of  those  rebellions 
against  the  government  of  the  college  which  were  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  some  of  which  were  serious. 

The  vacations  were  employed  by  him  as  a  tutor  in  the  families  of 
country  gentlemen,  thus  obtaining  the  means  to  complete  his  college 
course.  The  superiority  which  had  been  conceded  to  him  at  the  academy 
was  uncontested  in  the  college.  His  proficiency  and  his  exemplary  con-, 
duct  at  once  drew  attention  to  him  as  one  destiued  to  distinction,  and 
in  1813  he  was  graduated,  not  only  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class, 
but  with  a  reputation  that  might  have  satisfied  the  aspirations  of  genius 
and  the  hopes  of  toil.  His  graduation  speech  on  the  Permanence  of  the 
Union  was  so  much  admired  by  his  fellow-students,  in  common  with 
others  who  were  present,  that  it  was  published  at  their  request.  That 
speech,  thus  appreciated,  was  evidence  of  uncommon  merit,  and  like 
many  other  productions  of  his  genius,  has  been  lost  in  the  •blivion  of 
time. 

Able  and  graceful  as  was  his  written  oomposition,  faultless  as  was  his 
elocution,  majestic  as  was  his  whole  intellect,  it  was  his  eloquence  that 
gave  him  his  great  superiority.  I  have  heard,  and  heard  often,  the 
orators  of  the  greatest  repute  in  this  country  during  the  la^t  half  cen- 
tury. Many  of  them  were  greatly  ami  justly  distinguished  for  the 
11406— No.  3 4 
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graces  and  elegances  of  rhetoric  and  elocution,  some  of  them  were  elo- 
quent. The  speeches  of  Calhoun  were  philosophical  and  grand,  the 
speeches  of  Webster  were  logical  and  massive  and  masterly,  the  speeches 
of  Clay  and  Preston  were  polished  and  brilliant.  But  Greece  had  but 
one  Demosthenes,  Rome  had  but  one  Cicero,  and  America  has  had  but 
one  McDufiBe. 

THORNWELL  ORPHANAGE,  AT  CLINTON. 

The  Thornwell  Orphanage  and  the  Holy  Communion  Church  Insti- 
tute are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  born  since  the  Civil  War.  The  for- 
mer was  the  result  of  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  several  benevolent 
Presbyterians,  who  showed  their  love  of  their  denomination  by  nam- 
ing the  new  institution  after  their  greatest  man,  the  late  Rev.  J.  H. 
Thornwell.  The  Orphanage  has  accumulated  about  $26,000  worth  of 
property,  a  largo  part  being  donated  by  kind  friends  in  the  North.  Of 
this,  about  $10,000  is  intended  for  an  endowment  fund ;  the  real  estate 
of  the  corporation  has  cost  more  than  $16,000,  but  is  worth  a  much 
larger  sum.  In  addition  to  this  property,  the  Orphanage  has  received 
and  expended  for  current  expenses  nearly  $50,000  since  its  beginning. 

This  enterprise  has  expanded  in  directions  hardly  foreseen  by  its 
founders.  The  increasing  needs  of  the  orphan  pupils  for  educational 
advantages  equal  to  those  usually'  afforded  children  in  respectable  Pres- 
byterian families,  has  made  it  necessary  to  attach  a  young  ladies'  semi- 
nary and  a  college  for  young  men  to  the  enlarged  and  always  growing 
Orphanage.  "* 

Besides  literary  instruction,  the  boys  are  trained  in  manual  labor  and 
the  girls  in  domestic  duties. 

HOLY  COMMUNION  CHURCH  INSTITUTE. 

This  school  was  founded  through  the  noble  efforts  of  the  Bev.  Dr. 
Porter,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  1867,  in  memory  of  a  bright,  promis- 
ing sou  who  had  died  a  short  time  previously.  He  designed  to  estab- 
lish a  classical  school  for  the  children  of  parents  in  straitened  circum- 
stances. Bis  efforts  to  continue  the  school  and  educate  the  children 
thus  confided  to  him  furnish  a  rare  example  of  Christian  faith  and  per- 
severance. He  visited  city  after  city,  preaching  in  the  different  pulpits, 
meeting  with  rebuffs  and  refusals,  enduring  insults,  trudging  till  late 
at  night  through  the  snow  and  sleet  of  northern  winters ;  but  his  con- 
victions of  the  duty  he  had  undertaken  never  weakened.  His  appeals 
met  with  a  generous  response,  since  up  to  1883  about  $150,000,  nearly 
])alf  of  the  funds  necessary  for  the  undertaking,  had  been  contributed 
by  friends  in  the  North  and  England.' 


'  Prof.  ClmrUs  F.  Smith,  of  Vandorbilt  University,  speaks  of  "tho  founding  and 
endifiriuff  *  *  *  iif  ilio  Holy  Communion  Institute,  in  Charleston,"  as  one  of  the 
most  ciicoura«ii)f5  signs  of  ©ducfttional  progrcga  \n  the  Sontft.— Atlj^qtjo  Monthly, 
Vol,  54,  p,  OOT, 
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MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOLS. 

During  tlie  decade  from  1830  to  1840  the  whole  country  was  greatly 
stirred  by  a  new  educational  movement  in  favor  of  manual  labor 
schools.  In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  experiment 
was  made  time  and  again.  In  1834,  at  the  Donaldson  Academy  in  North 
Carolina,  such  a  school  was  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fayette- 
ville  Presbytery.  The  enterprise  was  put  ^'  under  the  charge  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Simeon  Colton,  who  was  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements, 
great  energ}'^,  and  knew  something  about  almost  everything  that  ought 
to  be  taught  in  such  a  school.  He  had  been  in  charge  for  a  number  of 
years  of  a  similar  school  at  Amherst  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  said  to 
have  managed  it  with  great  success."  The  number  of  students  rose  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty-five  in  a  short  time,  yet  this  feature  was  dropped 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  Dr.  Colton  seemed  to  think  that  ^^ close 
habits  of  study  and  manual  labor  were  incompatible."  In  1838  David- 
son College,  in  North  Carolina,  was  established  under  the  control  of 
two  presbyteries,  and  yet  their  wealth  and  numbers  failed  to  hold  this 
manual  labor  feature  longer  than  three  years;  most  of  the  students 
were  sons  of  farmers,  and  many  learned  to  work  in  the  field  before 
going  to  college.  It  was  not,  therefore,  that  they  thought  the  work 
dishonorable,  but  that  they  felt  it  to  be  a  loss  of  time  to  cut  wood  and 
hold  the  plow  while  at  college.  And  this  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  students  at  these  scliools.  The  experiment  was  made  at 
Wake  Forest  College,  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  same  results.^ 

In  South  Carolina  the  first  manual  labor  school  in  the  United  States 
was  founded  on  the  bequest  of  Dr.  John  De  La  Howe,  of  Abbeville 
County,  who  in  1796  left  the  bulk  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  an  agricultural  school.  In  the  various  reports  on  the  free< 
school  system  of  South  Carolina,  made  by  the  different  commissioners  in 
1839,  one  believed  in  the  eflBcacy  of  "  manual  labor  "  schools  as  a  solution 
of  the  problem.  But  the  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Thornwell  and 
Elliott  discarded  this  s^'stem  as  '<  egregious  failures  in  almost  every  in- 
stance." The  plan  was  also  tried  at  Cokesbury  by  the  Methodists,  at 
Erskine  by  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians,  at  Furman  Univer- 
sity by  the  Baptists,  and  at  Pendleton  by  "  working  citizens,"  and  with 
the  saa;e  result  in  all, — failure  and  complete  abandonment  of  it. 

*  From  a  private  letter  from  Cbaucellor  W.  D.  Johnson,  of  Soatb  Carolina,  who  at- 
^nded  some  of  these  schools. 


CHAPTER  III. 

COLLEGIATE  EDUCATION. 

Tbe  first  traces  of  collegiate  education  iu  South  Caroliua  are  found 
in  tlie  Douse  Journals  of  1723,  where  it  is  recorded  that  Eev.  Thomas 
Morrit  made  proposals  for  establishing  a  college.  For  want  of  funds, 
chiefly,  nothing  came  of  it,  but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  the  word  "  college  '^  appears  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

There  is  no  authentic  record  of  any  other  attempt  until  1760,  when  a 
bill  was  drawn  (largely  in  John  Kutledge's  handwriting),  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college,  which  was  to  be  named  the  College  of 
South  Carolina.  After  i)rovi(liug  for  public  schools,  the  bill  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  following  corps  of  instructors :  A  president,  who  shall 
be  professor  of  divinity,  morul  philosophy,  and  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
with  a  salary  of  j&350  sterling  per  annum ;  a  professor  of  civil  and 
common  law,  and  of  the  muuicipal  laws  of  the  province,  with  a 
salary  of  i^200 ;  a  professor  of  physic,  anatomy,  botany,  and  chem- 
istr3%*£200;  a  i)rofessor  of  mathematics,  and  of  natural  and  ex- 
perimental philosophy,  £200;  a  professor  of  history,  chronology, 
and  the  modern  languages,  £200;  and  it  was  also  x)rovided  that  the 
president  should  be  a  member  of  tbe  Church  of  England.^  It  was 
l)robably  due  to  the  excitement  of  the  coming  conflict  with  the  mother 
country  that  nothing  came  of  this  bill.  But  it  was  an  advanced  scheme 
for  the  times,  and  it  was,  in  fact,  on  a  broader  plan  than  several  of  the 
colleges  in  the  Sbite  to-day. 

In  1785,  as  if  to  make  amends  for  their  delay,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  for  erecting  and  establishing  three  colleges,  one  at  Charleston, 
one  at  Winusborough,  and  the  third  at  Ninety-Six.  The  one  at  Winus- 
borough  was  to  be  a  "college  for  the  education  of  youth  in  the  learned 
.and  foreign  languages,  and  iu  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences."^  Besides 
the  usual  regulations,  it  was  enacted  that  "  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
as  a  trustee  of  the  said  colleges  unless  ho  shall  profess  the  Christian 
Protestaiit  religion."  In  1795  an  act  was  passed  for  incorporating  a 
fourth  college  at  Beaufort,  and  in  1797  a  fifth  college  was  incorporated 
in  Piuckney  District,  as  the  "  College  of  Alexandria." 

Of  three  of  these  colleges,  no  traces  remain ;  the  one  at  Charleston 
is  still  iu  existence,  while  that  at  Winusborough  lives  as  an  academy. 


>  La  Borde,  pp.  4,  5.  «  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  Vol,  IV,  p.  674. 
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Of  the  two  latter,  one  gave  diplomas  for  tlie  first  few  years,  wbile  the 
institution  in  Charleston  did  not  claim  to  bo  a  college  until  after  1825. 
There  were  no  means  for  collegiate  instrnction  until  the  establishment 
of  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1801,  the  history  of  which  is  given 
elsewhere. 

INPLUENOE  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VIUGINIA. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the  University  of  Virginia  on  southern 
thought,  life,  and  institutions,  has  never  been  fully  recognized,  and 
l)robably  never  can  be,  since  it  has  become  woven  into  the  warp  and 
woof  of  society.  In  South  Carolina  the  influence  is  very  clearly  seen 
in  the  adoption  of  the  independent  school  system,  like  that  of  this 
greatest  southern  school.  Furman  University,  one  of  whose  i)rofe8Sor8 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  has  maintained  the  system 
for  many  jears.  At  one  time  two  out  of  her  five  professors  had  re- 
ceived their  diplomas  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  Two  of  the  female 
colleges  are  also  organized  on  this  plan,  as  was  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  (now  at  Louisville,  Ky.),  whose  very  popular 
professor,  and  a  leading  preacher  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Church,  Dr. 
John  A.  Broadus,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  Woflbrd 
also  adopted  the  system,  and  so  did  the  State  institution  when  merged 
into  a  university  in  1865.  One  of  her  ablest  professors,  Charles  Ven- 
able,  was  also  from  this  great  sister  University.  In  one  respect,  per- 
haps, the  Virginia  school  copied  after  that  of  South  Carolina.  The 
high  sense  of  honor  among  the  students  at  both  places  is  proverbial 
throughout  the  South  today,  and  this  was  doubtless  firmly  established 
at  Columbia  before  JefiV^rson  founded  his  institution.  The  whole  tend- 
ency in  these  colleges  is  now  towards  the  imitation  of  the  spirit  and 
life  of  this  latter;  the  ambition  of  the  students  is  to  join  some  class 
there,  and  the  professors  strive  to  make  their  courses  as  advanc^ed  as 
tbat  in  the  University  of  Virginia.  Most  of  them  also  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  degrees,  making  the  requirements 
for  the  latter  much  higher  than  for  the  former. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  WAE. 

Leaving  out  the  loss  of  the  endowments,  one  of  the  worst  results  of 
the  Civil  War  was  the  lowering  of  the  standard  in  the  colleges.    This  • 
was  unavoidable,  since  the  means  of  preparation  for  college  w^ere  swept 
away  with  the  destruction  of  the  system  of  academies. 

The  endowments  were  all  swept  away.  Woflford,  Furman,  Newberry, 
and  Erskine,  all  lost  the  generous  gifts  of  years.  The  attendance  of 
students  also  fell  off.  The  college  at  Columbia  has  snfl*ered  but  little 
from  reduction  of  students,  although  some  of  the  others  have  hardly 
one-half  their  former  number.  Besides  the  loss  of  the  college  endow- 
ments, the  funds  of  most  of  the  charitable  schools,  received  in  colonial 
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times,  were  also  swept  away.  The  loss  of  libraries;  as  those  of  the 
Winyaw  Indigo  Society  and  Mount  Zion,  was  also  considerable.  Build- 
ings in  some  of  the  schools  of  the  second  class  were  also  destroyed. 
But  one  of  the  most  disastrous  effects  was  the  destruction  of  public 
and  private  libraries.  Many  of  the  planters  were  men  of  taste  and 
wealth,  who  had  spent  much  time  and  money  in  making  fine  collec- 
tions of  costly  volumes,  rare  manuscripts,  and  pamphlets  illustrating 
local  life  and  habits.  On  the  approach  of  the  invading  army  the  owners 
were  forced  to  flee  and  leave  their  valuable  collections  at  the  mercy  of 
ignorant  slaves.  Books  were  destroyed  and  carried  away,  and  bonfires 
were  kindled  with  fine  plates  and  old  folios.  There  are  instances  re- 
lated where,  on  the  coast  of  South  Carolina,  libraries  of  six  or  eight 
thousand  volumes  were  destroyed,  only  two  or  three  hundred  being 
saved  from  the  general  wreck. 

THEoLoGICAL  SEMINARIES. 

Two  denominations  in  South  Carolina  have  had  separate  theological 
seminaries,  and  a  third  has  attached  such  a  department  to  its  college 
proper.  The  Baptists  for  several  years  maintained  at. Greenville  a 
seminary  for  training  youug  men  for  the  ministry,  and  the  Presby- 
terians had  a  similar  iustitution  at  Columbia.  The  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterians  have  supported  a  theological  department  in 
connection  with  Erskine  College.  The  Baptist  theological  institution, 
which  was  the  outgrowth  of  Furman  University,  was  organized  in 
1858.  The  Baptist  denomination  offered  $100,000  on  condition  that 
it  be  located  within  the  borders  of  South  Carolina.  It  was  established 
within  the  State,  at  Greenville,  where  it  remained  until  1876,  when  it 
was  removed  to  Louisville,  Ky.  This  is  the  seminary  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 

The  seminary  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  is  located  at  Co- 
lumbia. It  was  in  this  school  that  the  Eev.  James  Woodrow  taught 
the  system  of  evolution,  for  which  he  was  tried  for  heresy.  He  was 
removed  from  the  faculty,  and  the  final  appeal  was  made  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  for  the  decision  of  the  aase.  This 
body  met  in  Baltimore  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  1888,  and  finally 
decided  against  him  by  a  large  majority. 

In  addition  to  these  theological  seminaries  there  is  the  Benedict  In- 
stitute at  Columbia  for  training  colored  youths  for  the  minislry  of  Hie 
Baptist  Church.    It  is  largely  supported  by  norJthern  donations. 

A  theological  seminary  was  organized  by  the  convention  of  the  dio- 
cese of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  1857,  with  the  Bight  Eev. 
Thomas  F.  Davis,  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davis,  Jr.,  D.D.,  the  Bev.  Paul 
Trapier,  and  the  Rev.  Stuart  Hanckell,  D.D.,  as  professors.  It  was 
located  at  Camden,  and  the  buildings  were  erected  during  the  next 
year;  the  school  went  into  successful  operation,  and  was  continued 
until  1865,  when  the  main  building  and  the  greater  part  of  the  library 
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were  destroyed  by  fire  in  February,  during  the  occupancy  of  Camden 
by  the  Federal  troops. 

A  noble-hearted  layman,  owning  the  grounds  and  buildings  known 
as  Saint  John's  College,  in  Spartanburg,  presented  them  to  the  diocese 
for  the  seminary,  and  in  October,  1866,  the  school  was  reopened  at  that 
place;  but  on  account  of  the  losses  sustained  during  the  War,  in  the 
destmction  of  church  property  and  the  failure  of  investments,  it  was 
found  that  the  diocese  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  professors  and  aid  the 
students,  and  in  Uctober,  1868,  the  seminary  was  suspended.  The  dio- 
cese still  owns  the  grounds  and  bui]dingj5,  but  the  latter  are  falling  into 
decay,  and  the  trustees  propose  to  sell  if  they  can  get  a  fair  price. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EDUCATIONAL   AND   CHARITABLE    INSTITUTIONS   OP 

CHARLESTON. 


THE  COLLEGE  OF  CHABLESTON. 

• 

The  beginnings  of  the  College  of  Cbarlcston  ina}'  be  traced  to  June, 
1770.  At  tbis  time  a  meeting  was  bekl  to  consider  tlic  propriety  of 
"l>®titioning  the  Assembly  for  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  or  near 
Charleston."*  Bnt  owing  to  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Revolution 
nothing  was  done  toward  its  foundation  until  the  close  of  the  war, 
except  donations  and  bequests  by  private  citizens  for  a  college  to  bo 
established  in  the  future.  These  gifts  commenced  in  1772  and  con- 
tinued up  to  the  final  establishment  of  the  college,  and  amounted  to 
£10,500,  besides  books.  One  man,  John  McKenzie,  gave  1,200  volumes, 
and  others  that  are  not  known  gave  many  more.  With  the  most  of  the 
donors — seven  in  all — it  was  a  favorite  notion  to  locate  the  institution 
in  or  near  Charleston,  but  one  or  two  of  them  rose  8ui)erior  to  this 
local  pride  and  stipulated  for  it>s  location  in  the  country  or  province. 

With  these  beginnings,  it  was  easier  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  grant 
the  charter.  In  1785  the  charter  was  granted,  not  only  for  this  college, 
but  for  two  others  at  the  same  time,  one  at  Cambridge  and  the  other  at 
Winnsborongh.  The  one  at  Cambridge  never  went  any  further;  that  at 
Winnsborough,  Mount  Zion,  is  still  maintained  as  a  respectable  training  ' 
school.  The  funds  which  had  been  bequeathed  for*a  college  were  thus 
divided  among  three  institutions.  The  feeling  between  the  "up  coun- 
try" and  the  "low-country"  is  seen  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the 
State,  and  continues  to  this  day,  though  its  8harj)ne8s  has  worn  off. 
The  act,'  after  reciting  that  "it  is  much  desired  by  many  well-disposed 
persons  that  a  public  seminary  of  learning  for  the  education  of  youth 
should  be  established  in  or  near  Charleston,"  providi^d  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  twenty-three  trustees,  including  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  Under  the  act  eight  and  seven-eighths  acres,  called  "free- 
school"  land,  were  given  to  the  Charleston  College,  bounded  by  Bound- 
ary, Philip,  Coming,  an<l  St.  George  Streets,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
city. 

I  RemiDiscences  of  Charleston,  by  Charles  Fraaer,  p.  91. 

«  Statutes,  Vol.  IV,  p.  674. 
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If  this  land  conld  have  been  saved  for  the  college,  it  would  have  fur- 
nished a  large  income,  but  three-fourths  of  it  was  soon  sold  for  debts 
incurred  by  bad  management.  For  several  years  nothing  further  seems 
to  have  been  done. 

ORGANIZATION  T7NDER  REY.  ROBERT  SMITH. 

In  1791  a  new  charter  was  granted,  since  there  were  doubts  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  triple  act,  and  because  of  the  ^'  many  inconveniences 
ill  carrying  into  execution  the  act  of  1785,"  as  to  the  election  of  officers 
and  meetings  of  the  trustees. 

The  trustees  commenced  work  by  electing  Bev.  Robert  Smith,  after- 
wards bishop,  principal  of  the  college.  He  moved  his  flourishing  school 
for  boys  into  the  ^^  long,  narrow,  and  low  brick  range  which  was  origi- 
nally erected  and  used  for  soldiers'  barracks  during  the  Revolution,  and 
the  college  commenced  operations."  He  managed  the  school  until  1797, 
not  teaching  himself,  but  providing  "  able  and  efficient  teachers.''  Hia 
Latin  teacher,  Mr.  Gofifee,  was  fond  of  mechanics,  and  "  constructed  a 
model  of  CsBsar's  bridge  across  the  Rhine."  Another  assistant.  Dr. 
Gallagher,  ^<  was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  taste,"  and  by  ^^his  talents  and 
learning  gave  it  the  practical  characteristics  of  a  college."  The  boys 
read  Livy  in  Latin,  and  Homer  in  Greek,  went  through  six  books  of 
Euclid,  studied  surveying,  navigation,  something  of  geography,  astron- 
omy, natural  philosophy,  English,  and  declamation.  A  Latin  prayer 
was  read  in  the  moniing,  and  an  English  one  in  the  evening.  It  fur- 
nished the  highest  grade  of  instruction  in  the  State  so  far  as  is  known. 
But  it  was  no  more  than  a  respectable  grammar  school,  although  digni- 
fied with  the  name  of  college.  Even  the  principal  sent  his  sons  to  the 
North  for  their  education. 

During  the  terra  of  Dr.  Smith  the  degree  of  A.  B.  was  conferred  on 
six  graduates,  one  of  whom,  Nathaniel  Bowen,  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  the  diocese.  So  elementary  was  the  work  required  for  this  degree, 
that  one  of  the  graduates  said  that  '^  the  whole  thing  was  absurd."  The 
oldest  of  them  was  only  eighteen,  and  the  highest  authors  read  were 
Homer  and  Liv3\  Joseph  Alston,  who  afterwards  married  Theodosia 
Burr,  and  became  Governor  of  South  Garolina,  was  a  student  there,  as 
were  also  Thomas  Bennett,  William  Lowndes,  Judge  John  S.  Richard- 
son, and  Joseph  Duncan. 

Under  Dr.  Smith's  management  the  institution  became  burdened  with 
debt,  and  the  most  of  the  land  was  sold.  After  his  resignation  in  1797, 
even  this  grammar  school  was  lost,  since  no  school  was  maintained  there 
for  any  length  of  time  until  the  revival  of  the  institution  in  1823  or  1824. 
Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  young  were  cut  off  from  ednca- 
tional  facilities;  for  a  large  number  were  taught  at  private  schools, 
while  a  great  many  went  to  the  South  Carolina  College,  some  to  the 
North,  a  few  to  Europe. 
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VABIOUS  TEACHERS  TO  1824. 

Thomas  Bee,  a  man  of  fine  Hterary  reputation,  from  Oxford,  Englandy 
undertook  to  snpervise  the  school,  after  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Smith, 
until  he  could  get  over  some  one  from  Eton  capable  of  managing  "  a 
grammar  school."  Afterward  Rev.  George  Bnist,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Charleston,  was  elected  in  1805,  and  moved  his 
large  school  there. 

There  were  two  courses  of  study,  one  in  science  and  literature,  the 
other  in  English  and  modern  languages.  The  studies  were  no  more 
advanced  than  under  Dr.  Smith,  and  no  class  rose  higher  than  Sopho- 
more. Among  the  studies  political  economy  was  mentioned,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  it.  After 
Bev,  Mr.  Buist,  as  far  as  can  be  learned,  Ecv.  Mr.  Malcolmsen,  Dr.  Bat- 
toon,  Mr.  Mitchell  King,  Mr.  Abiel  Bolles.  Mr.  Wood  Fnrman,  and  Mr. 
Anderson,  in  turn,  had  the  manngoinent  of  the  school. 

After  1811  the  college  classes  were  altogether  discontinued,  private 
schools  only  being  kept  there.  Of  these,  probably  the  best  was  that  of 
Mr.  Hurlbut,  whose  two  sons  have  become  prominent.  William  Henry 
Hurlbut  was  a  very  quick,  bright  boy,  and  became  a  leading  journalist 
and  editor  of  the  New  York  World.  His  "brother,  Stephen  Augustus 
Hurlbut,  was  somewhat  slower  in  apprehension.  He  left  the  city  on  the 
advice  of  Mr.  Petigru  in  1845  for  Illinois,  entered  politics,  rose  to  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Civil  War,  was  elected  to  Congress,  and 
was  sent  as  minister  to  the  United  States  of  Colombia  and  Peru,  where 
he  died  in  1882.  He  was  with  Sherman's  army  in  its  march  through 
the  State  in  1865. 

BEV.  JASPER  ADAMS. 

Bishop  Bowen  tried  to  revive  the  college  in  1824,  but  not  much  was 
done  towards  ita  revival  until  the  coming  of  Bev.  Jasper  Adams,  the 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  Brown  University. 
In  their  letter  the  trustees  stated  that  ^^  there  was  a  college  in  Charles- 
ton; its  endowment,  however,  was  small;  and  by  bad  management  has 
been  reduced  to  nothing."  The  offer  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  and  the  benefit  of  a  warmer  climate  induced  him  to  accept- 
On  his  arrival  several  ambitious  young  physicians  wished  to  found  a 
medical  school  in  connection  with  the  college,  but  the  conservatism  of 
the  trustees  declined  the  offer.  A  few  years  afterwards  it  was  founded 
on  an  independent  basis,  became  the  Medical  College  of  Charleston, 
and  the  College  of  Charleston  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  a  medical 
department  annexed  to  it. 

Mr.  Adams  was  very  ambitious  to  enlarge  the  course,  but  he  found 
the  trustees  and  citizens  bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure.  It  was  im- 
practicable and  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege.   Several  of  the  most  influential  trustees  resigned  afterwards,  when 
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they  saw  the  plan  woald  be  adopted.  Even  one  of  the  professors  op- 
posed it  as  unpropitious.  '^  The  college  was  without  funds,  without 
suitable  buildings,  without  reputation,  and  without  x>rospects.''  Its 
reputation  was  wide  enough,  but  it  was  questionable.  One  of  the  citi- 
zens wrote  that,  ^^from  former  associations,  the  neighbors  shuddered 
at  having  it  recommenced."  But  Adams  was  invincible.  At  last  the 
trustees  giticionsly  allowed  him  to  do  the  work  on  his  own  responsi-' 
bility.  A  new  building  had  to  be  erected.  The  trustees  met  this  with 
the  statement:  ^'All  the  great  schools  in  England,' such  as  Eton  and 
Westminster,  were  kept  in  old  abbeys,  which  were  not  as  good  as  the 
college  buildings — in  truth,  they  were  good  enough." 

At  last  the  professors  had  to  take  the  pecuniary  responsibility  on  them* 
selves.  Adams  worked  like  a  galley  slave ;  heard  four  or  five  recita- 
tions daily,  managed  the  general  affairs,  and  canvassed  for  subsciiptions. 
The  money  was  promised,  but  still  the  trustees  grumbled.  They  were 
confident  that  the  subscriptions  would  not  be  paid,  but  when  met  with 
the  assertion  that  the  subscribers  were  honorable  citizens  and  would 
meet  their  obligations,  they  yielded.  By  this  time  Adams  was  so 
wearied  with  the  struggle  that  he  resigned  and  went  to  Geneva,  N.  Y. 
The  trustees  now  saw  what  they  had  lost  by  their  opposition,  and  took 
steps  the  next  year  to  recall  him.  But  Adams  was  now  master,  and 
he  let  them  know  on  what  terms  he  would  return.  His  terms  were  prac- 
tically accepted,  and  the  trustees  offered  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars,  expenses  of  removal  of  his  family,  and  laid  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  new  building  which  cost  $25,000. 

OBaANIZATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

Adams  returned  and  opened  the  school  in  April,  1827,  with  a  professor 
of  Oreek,  of  Latin,  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  four  tutors, 
and  an  assistant  in  French.  The  management  of  the  college  was  a 
marvel  of  business  success,  and  it  was  maintained  almost  exclusively 
by  tuition  fees,  which  averaged  for  ten  years  eleven  thousand  dollars, 
and  ait  one  time  amounted  to  a  surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars. 

In  1828  the  college  was  re-organized  into  three  departments,  English, 
classical,  and  scientific.  There  had  been  great  dissatisfaction  at  the 
slight  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  English,  and  it  was  demanded  that 
this  should  be  remedied,  as  had  been  done  in  some  of  the  Northern  col- 
leges. Of  the  college  course  now  provided,  a  writer  in  a  Boston  maga- 
zine said :  "  The  regular  course  of  studies,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  pursued  at  any  of  our  colleges."  ^ 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  English  department  was  mainly  preparatory,  embracing  the  or- 
dinary English  branches,  elements  of  mathematics,  themes,  and  decla- 


^American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  553  (182^). 
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mation.  Tho  classical  course  covered  the  usual  authors,  Csesar,  Vir- 
gil, Sallust,  Cicero  (select  orations  and  two  philosophical  writings), 
Horace,  Livy  (five  books),  Juvenal,  Persins,  Tacitus,  JacoVs  Greek 
Header,  Grseca  Majora  (first  volume,  and  to  the  end  of  Medea  ia  sec- 
ond), and  four  gospels  in  Greek.  The  scientific  students  studied  calcu- 
lus, navigation,  surveying,  construction  of  mathematical  instruments, 
and  physics.  Other  studies  required  of  all  were  the  following:  logic 
(Hedge,  and  Watts's  Improvement  of  the  Mind),  Porter's  Analysis, 
Blair's  Lectures,  Paley's  Moral  and  Political  Philosophy,  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Vattel-s  Law  of  Nations,  But- 
ler's Analogy,  Pitkin's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Constitu- 
tional Law  in  the  United  States,  in  Story's  Abridgement.  Scientific 
students  were  required  to  know  French,  in  order  that  text-books  in  that 
language  could  be  used.  Political  economy  was  required  of  all  in  the 
English  and  scientific  departments.  The  degree  of  A*  B.  was  given  to 
those  who  went  through  the  classical  and  scientific  departments,  while 
certificates  only  were  given  to  the  English  students.  Students  were 
under  the  control  of  officers  while  they  were  on  the  college  grounds, 
and  they  usually  remained  in  college  seven  hours  daily.  The  number 
of  students  rose  from  one  hundred  and  nineteen  to  two  hundred  and 
twenty  and  remained  about  that  number  for  several  years. 

ATTEMPT  TO  POEM  A  COLLEGE  PROPER. 

Another  opportunity  about  this  time  was  given  for  the  college  to  be- 
come an  important  iustitu  tiou  in  the  State.  Under  the  presidency  of 
Thomas  Coox)er,  the  South  Csirolina  College  had  been  almost  ruined. 
The  religious  people  of  the  State  hesitated  about  sending  their  sons  to  it. 
Adams  saw  the  chance  for  the  Charleston  College,  and  wished  to  cut  off 
the  preparatory  department.  In  1832  there  were  sixty  students  in  the 
college  proper,  but  many  more  in  the  other  departments.  Adams  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  to  the  trustees,  urging  that  these  t«^*o  departments 
(English  and  scientific)  be  abolished.  But  the  conservative  trustees 
refused,  and  "  by  their  refusal  disappointed  the  students,  the  faculty, 
and  the  public,"  and  from  this  time  the  college  declined.  The  trustees 
themselves  either  sent  their  sons  to  the  South  Carolina  College,  by  rea- 
son of  the  supposed  political  advantage  to  be  gained  by  it,  or  to  the 
North  for  better  training.  Thomas  Y.  Grimk6  at  this  time  made  his 
famous  attack  on  the  study  of  the  classics,  and  the  discussion  that  arose 
from  it  made  another  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  with  a 
classical  course  only. 

The  South  Carolina  College  was  soon  reorganized,  and  the  last  chance 
for  supremivcy  of  the  Charleston  College  was  gone  forever,  when  Adams 
left  in  1836.» 


*  The  chief  authority  for  tho  college  in  1836  is  an  article  iu  the  American  Quarterly 
Register,  Vol.  XII,  p.  1G4  (1839). 
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SUBOIARY  OP  REV.  J.   ADAMS'S  WORK. 

His  ability  is  shown  in  the  resalts  of  his  labors ;  he  found  the  insti- 
tution an  inferior  grammar  school,  and  he  left  it  with  an  advanced  col- 
legiate branch.  The  number  of  pupils  had  risen  from  one  hundred  and 
nineteen  to  two  hundred  and  twenty,  with  an  average  yearly  increase 
of  income  from  tuition  of  six  thousand  dollars ;  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  the  most  of  which  had  come  from  the  increased  amount  from 
tuition  fees,  and  the  rest  raised  through  subscriptions  by  his  exertions, 
had  been  spent  in  buildings  and  other  improvements.  All  the  expenses 
of  improvements  and  the  salaries  of  the  professors  were  paid  from  tuition 
fees,  and  yet  at  one  time  there  was  a  surplus  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  during  his  thirteen  years'  presidency  was 
nearly  eight  hundred,  while  the  number  of  graduates  was  sixty-one. 
Fourteen  of  these  entered  the  ministry,  and  one  of  them,  Rev.  Daniel 
Gorbin,  attained  some  prominence  in  his  profession,  leaving  a  volume 
of  sermons  behind  him.  lie  in  coaimou  with  many  others  was  a  benefi- 
ciary at  the  college.  The  first  degree  was  conferred  in  1825  on  Alexan- 
der Gadsden,  and  the  next  year  on  Bishop  Wightman. 

RE-ORGANIZATION  UNDER    CONTROL  OF  CITY  COUNCIL. 

Up  to  the  War  of  Independence  the  aristocratic  youth  of  Charleston 
had  been  educated  in  England,  and  had  brought  back  with  them  a 
fondness  for  things  English.  This  feeling  was  sufficiently  strong  in 
the  early  organization  of  the  college,  when  a  majority  of  the  governing 
class  were  of  English  education,  to  model  the  course  of  study  on  the 
English  system,  with  a  preponderance  of  the  classics  and  mathematics. 
The  course  in  mathematics  has  been  very  advanced  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  along  with  this  feeling  was  another,  to  make  the  institu- 
tion a  "  home  college,"  "  for  the  benefit  of  those  youths  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood  whose  parents  were  unable  to  send  them  away."^  The 
Hon.  W.  D.  Porter,  in  his  alumni  address  in  1871,  said  :  *'  We  find  it  to 
have  been  the  predominant  and  prevailing  purpose  of  the  trustees  to 
foster  a  complete  system  of  domestic  education,  and  to  this  end,  to 
establish  on  a  permanent  basis  a  home  college,^^  It  was  never  intended 
at  any  period  to  be  a  rival  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  the  trust- 
ees have  steadily  kept  this  aim  in  view,  as  distinctly  appears  several 
times  in  the  history  of  the  college. 

This  adherence  to  the  English  system,  and  the  feeling  of  local  pride, 
combined  to  render  the  school  peculiarly  fitted  for  Charleston,  and  it 
was  probably  these  two  influences  that  induced  the  City  Council  to  as- 
sume control  of  the  college.  Adams,  having  failed  to  move  the  trustees 
to  establish  a  college  proper,  again  returned  to  the  North,  and  the 
school  seemed  likely  to  relapse  to  the  old  condition.    At  this  juncture 

*  0.  E.  MaDigauIt,  curator  of  college  masouiU| 
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the  Council  ileemed  the  re-organization  to  be  of  ^'  moinentoas  conse- 
qnences  to  the  citizens  of  Charleston,"  and  proi>oscd  to  confer  with  the 
trustees  for  this  purpose.  The  outcome  of  the  conferences  was  that  in 
1837  the  city  assumed  control  of  the  college,  being  charged  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses,  while  the  trustees  were  to  bo  elected  by  the  coun- 
cil. Two  years  later  it  was  provided  that  an  .tnnual  appropriation  of 
$1,000  should  be  made  for  the  college  purposes,  since,  as  the  ordinance 
declared,  "  the  College  of  Charleston  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
intellectual  improvement  and  moral  welfare  of  the  youth  of  our  city, 
and  deserves  to  be  cherished  with  a  wise  and  liberal  patronage  in  order 
to  extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness."  The  institution  has  remained  in 
the  charge  of  the  city  to  the  present.  Tlie  afipropriations  for  the  col- 
lege have  varied  at  different  periods,  in  its  early  years  being  much  more 
than  now,  since  the  interest  from  endowments  at  present  almost  meets 
the  expenses. 

One  result  of  the  control  by  the  city  has  been  the  attention  paid  to 
modern  languages.  In  1867,  by  a  special  ordinance,  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  dollars  yearly  was  appropriated  for  a  chair  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  for  no  other  purpose.  Nothing  was  passed  under  this  or- 
dinance until  1877,  when  the  trustees  established  the  chair.  In  this 
way  the  modern  languages  have  received  equal  recognition  with  the 
ancient.  But  in  1880  this  special  fund  wa«  stopped,  as  an  instructor 
was  engaged  at  half  the  amount  before  given.  The  annual  appropri- 
ations for  all  purposes  by  the  city  have  reached  as  high  as  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  but  for  the  last  several  years  only  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars. 

INVESTED  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  early  gifts  of  books  and  money  have  already  been  referred  to, 
but  the  later  donations  show  the  spirit  and  pride  of  the  people  in  the 
institution. 

The  Hon.  Elias  Horry,  in  1828,  established  an  annuity  on  his  personal 
bond  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  yielding  five  hundred  dollars  yearly,  for 
founding  a  professorship,  and  he  paid  this  for  thirty-five  years,  paying 
in  all  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  in  interest  alone. 

In  1847  a  popular  subscription  was  undertaken  to  found  a  chair  of 
history  and  belles-lettres.  It  was  responded  to  with  twenty-one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
subscribers,  in  sums  ranging  from  five  to  two  thousand  dollars. 

In  1856  the  Hon.  Ker  Boyce  gave  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  to 
endow  eight  scholarships  for  meritorious,  needy  young  men.  Both  of 
these  latter  funds  were  preserved  almost  untouched  through  the  War, 
and  are  now  used  for  the  original  purposes. 

But  the  greatest  contribution,  probably,  ever  made  in  the  State  to  ^ 
public  purpose,  was  that  of  Ephraim  M.  Baynard,  to  the  college  in  1865- 
H©  was  ^  we^-ltby  pUater,  and  realized  th^  peed  of  ^(Jucs^tiou^l  fapiU- 
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tiesy  aud  he  set  aside  one  baudred  and  sixty -eight  thoasand  two  huu- 
dred  dollars  for  the  college.  The  interest  from  this  is  more  than  half 
of  the  current  funds  of  the  institution. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  gifts  from  Governor  Aiken,  Charles 
Fraser,  Mrs.  Kohn,  and  many  others.  The  library  is  very  largely  com- 
I>o8ed  of  books  presented  by  Jndge  Mitchell  King,  Dr.  Frampton,  and 
others.  It  now  has  about  10,000  volumes;  but  owing  to  want  of 
means,  very  few  additions  have  boen  made  in  late  years,  except  through 
donations.    Home  of  the  works  are  very  rare  and  vafuable. 

Very  little  aid  has  been  derived  from  tuition  fees  in  late  years,  as 
they  are  only  forty  dollars  per  scholar,  and  the  number  of  students  is 
small.  In  1885  the  entire  income  of  the  college  was  thirteen  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty -seven  dollars  from  an  endowment  of  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Of^his  income  only  three  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  came  from  tuition.  TMf  salary  of  the  full  professors  is  two  thou- 
sand dollars  each,  while  the  president's  is  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars. 

SKETCH  OF  ITS  HISTOEY  SINCE  1837. 

After  the  reorganization  of  the  college  Dr.*  William  Brantly  was 
elected  president,  and  remained  at  the  head  of  the  institution  till  his 
death  in  1845.  During  his  last  illness  the  office  of  president  was  tem- 
porarily held  by  Hon.  Mitchell  King.  Afterward  W.  Peronneau  Fin- 
ley  was  elected  and  served  till  his  resignation  in  1857.  N.  B.  Middle- 
ton  then  filled,  the  place  to  1880,  when  the  present  president.  Dr.  H.  £• 
Shepherd,  was  inaugurated. 

With  Dr.  Brantly  there  were  associated  four  professors.  The  at- 
tendance was  small,  there  having  been  in  the  first  years  only  twenty  or 
thirty  students.  There  were  still  three  departments  and  four  classes. 
The  grade  of  the  work  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  Freshman  class;  in  Latin,  the  whole  of  Gsesar's  Com- 
mentaries, Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and  Sallust,  and  "  an  ac- 
curate and  minute  knowledge  of  the  Latin  grammar;"  in  Greek,  Yalpy's 
Grammar  and  Jacob's  Eeader.  The  course  of  the  collegiate  work  has 
been  quiet  but  progressive  during  the  years  since  the  re-organization, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  not  over  seventy ;  even  the  excitement 
of  the  siege  did  not  close  the  doors  until  1865.  It  was  the  only  college 
in  the  State  that  did  not  suspend  exercises  during  the  stormy  years  of 
the  War. 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the  stall*  of  professors  since  1838, 
the  whole  number  being  only  thirteen :  L.  E.  Gibbes,  William  Hawks- 
worth,  William  Hume,  W.  P.  Miles,  Rev.  John  Bachman,  F.  S.  Holmes, 
Frediurick  A-  Porcher,  H.  M.  Bruns,  J.  W,  Miles,  John  McCrady,  F.  W. 
Capers,  A,  gachtleben,  and  S.  Primer.  All  have  been  efficient  for  their 
resyfictive  4uties,  and  some  have  become  prominent  in  their  depart- 

^^tife    ?:  ft-  Middletou  tv^q  a  wan  of  brojxl  general  culture,    Jjewia 
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E.  Oibbes  possesses  fine  scientific  attainments,  and  his  investigations 
have  attracted  very  favorable  notice  in  the  scientific  world.  He  is 
president  of  the  Elliott  Society  of  Science  and  Art,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  science  in  the  Soathern  States.  William 
Porcher  Miles  was  also  the  president  of  Soath  Carolina  College  for  two 
years  preceding  Mr.  McBryde,  and  resigned  to  accept  important  pri- 
vate trasts  in  Louisiana.  Eev.  John  Bachman  and  Prof.  Francis  8. 
Holmes  were  of  great  assistance  in  collecting  the  apecimens  for  the 
Museum.  Professors  Satchleben  and  Primer  have  done  excellent  work 
in  their  departments,  and  traces  of  their  labors  may  be  seen  in  the  piii- 
lological  journals,  and  in  their  editions  of  the  ancient  and  classical 
texts.  To  Professor  Holmes  belongs  the  honor  of  the  first  discovery 
and  early  development  of  the  (ihosphate  deposits  of  the  State,  which 
have  added  so  much  to  the  wealth  of  Sbuth  Carolina  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Frederick  A.  Porcher,  who  died  in  Charleston  October  15, 1S88,  was 
a  famous  and  most  successful  student  and  instructor  in  belles-lettres 
and  history  for  nearly  forty  yearsj  a  writer  of  exquisite  taste,  a  his- 
torian of  unwearied  labor  in  research  and  consummate  skill  in  narra- 
tive, a  master  of  all  the  arts  of  conversation,  an  enlightened  legislator, 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman  in  every  relation  of  his  long  life;  his 
death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  college  aiul  to  the  city  with  which 
BO  much  of  his  labor  and  love  were  associated. 

HENRY  E.  SHEPHERD,  LL.  D. 

The  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  president's  chair,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Sbepherd,  was  born  in  North  Carolina  in  1845.  He  was  educated  at 
the  University  of  Virginia,  and  has  spent  a  large  part  of  his  life  in  Bal- 
timore, where  he  occupied  the  officeof  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion from  1875  to  1882.  Becoming  wearied  with  i)olitical  interference  in 
school  matters,  he  resigned  and  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston.  His  special  field  is  the  English  language  and  litx^ra- 
ture,  and  his  various  publications  are  well  known  both  in  Europe  and 
in  America.  He  has  been  engaged  to.fill  places  at  the  great  summer 
institutes  in  New  England,  and  his  papers  before  the  new  but  impor- 
tant JModern  Language  Association  have  been  heard  with  attention. 
At  the  last  session  in  Philadelphia,  he  read  a  pai)er  on  Macaulay's 
style.  His  work  in  strengthening  and  improving  the  college  has  been 
very  valuable. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

As  has  been  seen  above  the  Hon.  Ker  Boyce  gave  thirty-three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  endowing  eight  scholarships.  By  judicious  manage, 
ment  this  was  increased  to  thirty  five  thousand  dollars  by  the  close  of 
the  War,  and  is  now  invested  in  four  per  cent,  city  bonds.    Aid  16 
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distributed  to  needy  or  meritorious  students,  under  the  direction  and 
supervision  of  the  descendant  of  the  donor. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  it  was  provided  by  ordinance,  May  G,  1830, 
that  pupils  from  the  Orphan  House  should  be  admitted  to  the  college 
fi-ee  of  charge.  The  trustees  have  also  recently  offered  free  tuition  to 
every  pupil  of  the  high  school  of  Charleston  who  graduates  from  that 
school  with  a  x)rescribed  degree  of  scholarship,  and  free  honorary  schol- 
arships are  also  provided  for  meritorious  pupils  from  the  public  schools, 
and  the  Central  and  German  Academies.^ 

PBOFESSOB  AGASSIZ  AND  THB  MUSEUM. 

The  museum  of  natural  history  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  the  col- 
lege, and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  south  of  Wash- 
ington. Additional  interest  attaches  to  it  from  the  lact  that  its  origin 
is  due  to  Professor  Agassiz.  Professor  Agassiz's  connection  with  it  is 
well  told  by  Dr.  Manigault,  the  present  curator  of  the  Museum. 

"Prof.  Louis  Agassiz  came  to  America  for  the  first  time  in  the 
autumn  of  1846,  and  soon  after  delivered  in  Boston  his  first  course  of 
Lowell  Lectures.  His  first  visit  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  in  Febru- 
ary, 1849,  when  he  delivered  his  lectures  on  the  glaciers  of  Switzer- 
land, and  tho  phenomena  connected  with  their  former  greater  extension. 
ne  had  already  formed  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Prof.  J.  E. 
Holbrook,  the  author  of  a  well-known  work  on  the  Ilerpetology  of  North 
America,  who  was  engaged  then  on  the  study  of  the  fishes  of  South 
Carolina,  and  was  his  guest  while  in  Charleston. 

"  During  his  stay  in  that  city  he  became  acquainted  with  several  of 
its  leading  citizens,  and,  through  the  exertions  of  Professor  Holbrook, 
arrangements  were  made  to  have  him  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  at 
the  Medical  College  on  comparative  anatomy,  between  the  months  of 
November  and  March  of  each  year. 

"  These  were  not  commenced  until  the  winter  of  1851-52,  when  tho 
course  was  completely  delivered,  and  th«y  were  commenced  again  the 
following  year  at  the  appointed  time.  In  December  following,  liowever, 
he  was  seized  with  a  severe  illness  which  lasted  several  weeks,  and  the 
recovery  from  which  was  so  slow  that  he  was  prevented  from  resuming 
the  lex5tures  at  the  college.  To  make  up,  after  regaining  his  strength, 
for  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  he  deliv- 
ered, during  the  month  of  March  and  part  of  April,  a  course  of  lectures 
to  the  general  public  on  various  botanical  subjects.  The  lectures  were 
well  attended  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  ladies  of  the  city,  who 
seemed  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subjects  he  explained. 

"It  was  during  those  lectures  that  Professor  Agassiz  was  seen  to 
advantage,  and  his  usual  position  on  the  raised  platform  of  the  hall  was 
half  facing  the  audience  and  half  turned  towards  the  blackboard,  when, 


^  '  From  W.  D.  Porter's  address  iu  1885. 
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with  a  piece  of  chalk  held  in  the  right  hand,  he  illnstrated  what  he 
was  lecturing  upon.  His  appearance  when  thus  occupied,  making 
drawings  of  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  on  the  blackboard,  was  a 
novel  one,  and  is  remembered  to  this  day.  His  proficiency  in  English, 
too,  was  a  subject  of  astonishment. 

^^  Professor  Agassiz,  while  in  South  Carolina,  visited  several  places 
along  the  coast  at  various  distances  from  Charleston.  His  opportnni- 
ties  for  observing  the  marine  fauna  of  the  region  were  new  to  him,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  them  to  investigate  both  the  vertebrate  and  in- 
vertebrate animals  which  came  to  his  notice.  On  the  authority  of 
Prof.  Francis  S.  Holmes,  of  Charleston,  it  may  be  mentioned  that, 
previous  to  his  stay  in  Charleston,  he  had  doubted  the  existence  of  an 
ovoviviparous  shark,  and  Professor  Holmes  was  able  to  show  him  one 
which  he  had  captured  in  the  harbor,  and  which  contained  the  living 
young  in  the  body.  He  was  surprised  likewise  at  discovering  that  the 
deviMish  of  that  coast  {ceraioptera  va7npiru8)j  a  gigantic  species  of 
ray,  was  altogether  viviparous  in  the  production  of  its  young,  a  birth 
having  occurred  with  a  captured  specinien  while  he  was  near  by. 

'^  He  found  himself  in  very  congenial  comx)any  in  Charleston.  He 
accepted  many  invitations  to  different  kinds  of  entertainments,  and, 
without  evincing  any  inclination  to  dancing,  participated  largely  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  young.  His  association  with  the  highly  refined 
and  educated  circles  of  the  city  made  a  favorable  imprt'ssion  upon  him, 
and  he  was  disposed  to  make  it  his  permanent  residence  during  the 
winter,  if  sufiicient  pecuniary  inducements  could  be  offered  him.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  were  that,  as  a  professor  at  the  medical  college, 
his  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy  were  outside  of  the  curriculum  of 
such  an  institution,  and  the  students  who  intended  to  practise  medicine 
had  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  atteud  to  the  lectures  wiiich  belouge<l 
strictly  to  the  course.  It  was  found,  therefore,  that  the  interQ3t  in  his 
lectures  flagged,  and  the  attendance  diminished  toward  their  close. 

"  There  had  been  a  decided  interest  taken  in  Charleston  in  the  nat- 
ural history  of  the  two  highest  classes  of  vertebrates — mammals  and 
birds,  at  one  time  when  Audubon  was  preparing  his  great  work  on 
the  birds  of  North  America,  and  later,  when  the  liev.  John  Bachmau, 
of  Charleston,  was  his  co  laborer  in  this  work  on  the  quadrupeds  of 
America.  At  that  time  there  existed  in  that  city  a  philosophical  so- 
ciety modelled  after  the  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  among  their  collections 
were  a  large  number  of  animals  and  birds,  carefully  mounted  for  exhibi- 
tion, which  were  located  in  a  small  wooden  building  standing  in  the 
yard  of  the  medical  college,  in  that  part  of  the  lot  now  included  in  the 
area  occupied  by  the  Koper  Hospital. 

<<  In  1852  the  Uttle  museum  was  in  an  almost  abandoned  condition, 
and  there  was  no  one  strictly  in  charge.  It  was  going  to  ruin  rap- 
idly. Agassiz's  attention  was  directed  to  it,  and  he  examined  the  con- 
tents with  interest.    It  so  happened  that  during  that  year  the  two 
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wings  to  the  College  of  Charleston  were  completed,  and  no  decision 
had  been  arrived  at  as  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  upper  lloor  of  the 
entire  building  should  be  devoted.  It  was  therefore  suggested  that  it 
should  be  utilized  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  museum  of  natural 
history. 

'^The  trustees  of  the  college  and  the  city  government  were  consul ted^ 
and  the  former  agreed  to  the  x)roposed  destination,  while  the  latter  ap- 
propriated the  funds  necessary  for  the  fitting  up  of  the  cases. 

"The  collection  at  the  Medical  College  was  then  removed  to  the  Col- 
lege of  Charleston  as  a  nucleus  of  a  larger  museum,  a  competent  taxi- 
dermist was  employed  to  overhaul  the  specimens,  and  at  the  end  of 
March  the  museum  was  inaugurated  with  an  address  by  Professor 
Agassiz  in  the  chapel  of  the  college. 

"  The  first  curator  appointed  was  Prof.  F.  S.  Holmes.  Ilis  studies 
had  been  mainly  in  geology  and  paleontology  under  Mr.  Tuomoy,  who  at 
ODC  time  was  the  geologist  of  the  State ;  a  chair  for  instruction  in  those 
two  branches  was  established,  with  the  salary  paid  by  an  annual  appro- 
Xiriation  made  by  the  City  Council,  and  Mr.  Holmes  was  also  elected  to 
that  position. 

"Professor  Agassiz  thus  gave  an  impetus  to  the  study  of  natural  his- 
tory in  Charleston  which  was  similar  to  what  occurred  in  other  cities 
which  he  visited,  and  he  can  justly  be  considered  as  having  founded 
the  museum  in  that  city.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  he  would  con- 
tinue to  visit  Charleston  every  winter,  and  in  that  case  his  lectures  would 
have  been  delivered  at  the  college.  But  he  concluded  before  leaving 
that  a  southern  winter  was  not  sufiicieutly  invigorating  for  his  robust 
conntitutiou,  and  substantial  offers  having  soon  after  beeu  made  to  him 
to  locate  permanently  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  fixed  his  abode  there, 
and  soon  succeeded  in  starting  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology." 

WOBK  OP  THE  COLLEGE.' 

,The  number  of  its  graduates  is  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  up  to 
1885.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  its  patronage  is  nearly  all  from  the 
low  country.  Of  its  graduates  to  1870,  forty-two  were  lawyers,  thirty- 
two  physicians,  thirty-two  merchants,  and  twenty-three  clergymen,  be- 
sides many  teachers.  .  In  the  list  will  be  found  the  names  of  those  who 
have  led  public  opinion  in  the  city  for  many  years.  Among  those  who 
have  attained  distinction  in  professional  and  political  life  may  be  men- 
tioned Joseph  Aleston,  Thomas  Bennett,  Daniel  Elliott  Huger,  Bev. 
Dr.  Palmer,  John  S.  Bichardson,  Dr.  Josex)h  Johnson,  Joseph  Duncan, 
William  D.  Porter,  Dr.  John  Dickson  Bruns,  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne, 
John  Hamkel,  and  Henry  D.  Lesesne. 

One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  its  graduates  is  J.  D.  B.  De  Bow, 
who  attracted  notice  at  college,  with  his  keen,  black,  sparkling  eyes — 
"  ready  for  any  discussion  or  intellectual  tilt,  one  of  the  great  thinkers 
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and  actors  of  the  South."  He  carried  off  first  bouors  ia  1813,  haviiipr 
goue  through  the  course  iu  three  years.  Id  the  great  conflict  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  between  the  North  and  South,  the  south- 
ern orators  had  always  held  their  own;  but  there  was  a  great  and  cry- 
ing need  of  a  southern  writer,  a  vigorous  controversialist,  who  could 
cope  with  the  writers  of  the  North.  De  Bow  came  nearer  supplying  this 
need  in  the  Commercial,  and  afterward  iu  his  own  Review,  from  1844  to 
18C0,  than  any  other  man.  His  periodical  was  filled  with  vigorous  po- 
lemical articles  on  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  two  sections.  He 
could  treat  grave  constitutional  questions  and  questions  of  national 
issue  in  an  able,  dignified  manner,  and  always  present  the  southern 
side  of  the  matter  in  the  strongest  light  He  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  United  States  Census  in  1850,  His  Eeview  was  the  highest  class 
publication  of  the  South,  and  to-day  there  is  hardly  any  better  source 
for  learning  the  feelings,  habits,  and  life  of  the  Old  South.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  he  moved  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  re- 
commenced the  publication  of  his  magazine;  his  death  caused  it  to  be 
discontinued  after  he  had  carried  it  through  two  or  three  volumes. 

Of  its  literary  men,  the  best  known  is  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  class  of 
1850,  a  member  of  the  famous  Hayne  family  of  the  Revolution,  and  a 
relative  of  the  renowned  antagonist  of  Daniel  Webster.  After  1865  he 
lived  quietly  in  a  retired  village  in  Georgia,  until  he  peacefully  passed 
away  in  1886. 

William  H.  Trescot  was  the  salutatorian  of  the  class  of  1841.  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  Buchanan's  term,  and  has  held  im- 
portant foreign  appointments  since  then.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best 
autborities  on  international  law  and  diplomacy  in  the  United  States. 

Many  others  attended  its  classes  without  graduating,  among  whom 
may  bo  mentioned  the  scholarly  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  and  the  talented 
William  Lowndes.  • 

PEESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  disastrous  earthquake  of  1886  interrupted  the  smooth  flow  of 
duties  in  the  college,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  city. '  But  the  dam- 
ages have  been  repaired  and  the  work  now  goes  forward  as  usual. 
Some  extracts  from  a  recent  letter  of  the  president  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  present  circumstances : 

<<  As  you  probably  have  sufficient  material  for  the  brief  historical 
outline  which  your  space  permits,  I  shall  endeavor  to  add  a  few  details 
respecting  the  scholastic,  or  academic,  phases  of  the  institution.  •  •  • 
The  College  of  Charleston  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  higher  education,  having  celebrated  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  in  1885.  In  mere  numerical  strength  it 
has  never  ranked  among  the  leading  institutions  of  the  South,  its  high- 
est attendance  not  having  exceede<l  seventy  iu  the  collegiate  depart- 
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metit.  The  preparatory,  or  grammar,  school  was  dispensed  with  aboat 
fifty  years  ago.  The  college  has  educated  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Charleston;  indeed,  many  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  other  sections  of  our  country  and  in  every  sphere  of 
professional  life.  It  maintains  almost  unmodified  the  strict  collegiate 
curriculum — languages,  ancient  and  modern,  mathematics,  and  the 
sciences.  The  elective  system,  which  in  its  extreme  form  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  so  many  of  our  colleges  and  nominal  universities,  has  not 
been  adopted,  nor  is  there  any  movement  in  that  direction.  •  •  • 
The  faculty  have  done  much  excellent  work  in  science  and  literature, 
probably  more  than  has  been  accomplished  in  any  southern  college  or 
institution,  except  the  University  of  Virginia.'' 

The  entrance  examinations  require,  in  Greek,  two  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis; in  Latin,  four  orations  of  Cicero  and  two  books  of  the  iEneid; 
some  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  French,  and  German.  The  course  covers  four  years, 
with  no  electives  allowed.  The  work  in  English  is  hardly  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  college  in  the  country. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA   MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  South  Carolina  College  had  been  organized  chiefly  on  the  classi- 
cal basis,  and  most  of  the  other  schools  in  the  State  followed  the  same 
course  very  rigidly.  Electives  were  unknown  in  those  colleges.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  the  course  in  those  institutions  was  too  narrow  and 
unpractical ;  that  there  was  need  of  some  other  training  than  for  the 
bar,  the  pulpit,  and  public  life.  It  was  the  first  indefinite  longing  for 
what  the  State  still  partly  needs — technical  industrial  training.  The 
aim  was  to  avoid  the  classics  altogether,  but  not  to  be  so  entirely  tech- 
nical as  West  Point,  while  still  taking  that  institution  as  a  model. 

The  people  felt  it  best  to  maintain  a  nucleus  of  military  organization 
"for  the  State's  physical  protection,  in  case  of  tv  possible  insurrection," 
and  for  this  purpose  there  were  military  establishments  at  Charleston 
and  Columbia.  The  State  kept  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
at  both  places,  and  appropriated  $24,000  annually  to  maintain  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  at  each  of  them.  But  Gov.  J.  P.  Kichardson  in  1841 
suggested  that  the  property  of  the  State  could  be  guarded  as  well  by 
boys  as  by  soldiers,  and  that  they  could  at  the  same  time  be  trained  into* 
capable,  worthy  citizens.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion.  Colonel 
Phillips  introduced  a  bill  to  convert  the  Arsenal  at  Columbia  and  the 
Citadel  at  Charleston  into  schools,  but  his  plan  provided  for  a  course 
of  education  but  little  removed  from  the  free  school.  In  consequence  it 
failed.  But  the  Governor  on  his  own  authority  placed  a  number  of  de- 
serving young  men  under  the  officers  for  training  and  instruction. 

During  the  summer  of  1842,  the  Governor  broached  his  plan  of  a 
school  to  General  James  Jones;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  broad  and 
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elevated  to  suit  tbe  latter,  since  it  woald  make  ^'  neitUer  soldiers  nor 
scholars,"  and  he  wrote  to  J.  H.  Hammond,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
Governor,  to  oppose  the  measure.  By  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  fall  Richardson's  ideas  had  enlarged,  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  founding  of  the  schools  on  such  liberal  basis  as  suited  Gen- 
eral Jones.  General  B.  F.  Jamison  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  was  parsed  December  20, 1842.  The  act  was  very  broad  in  its 
provisions,  and  left  almost  the  entire  scope  and  plan  of  the  schools  to 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  visitors.  This  board  consisted  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General  members  ex  officio.  Two  years  after  the  Governor  became  a 
member  ex  offimo,  making  the  board  of  sev.en  members  as^  at  present 
The  first  members  appointed  were  James  Jones,  D.  F.  Jamison,  W.  J. 
Hanna,  Daniel  Wallace,  and  J.  n.  Means. 

At  first  the  two  schools  were  independent  of  each  other;  but  on  fail- 
ure of  attempts  to  consolidate  them  in  1845,  the  Arsenal  was  made 
auxiliary  to  the  Citadel  and  the  Qrst  class  was  instructed  there.  The 
course  of  study  covered  four  yearsj  and  was  intended  to  be  mainly  math- 
ematical and  scientific,  with  one*  modern  language.  Their  model  was 
West  Point,  and  it  has  bet»n  claimed  that  the  coujse  in  mathematics  is 
even  broader  than  at  that  school.  The  entrance  examinations  were 
probably  not  so  advanced  or  so  searching,  although  covering  the  same 
subjects.  Several  of  the  staff  in  the  first  years  were  graduates  of  that 
institution.  The  board  aimed  not  to  do  too  much,  but  to  do  thoroughly 
what  was  attempted  ;  to  teach  the  boys  not  "  what  to  think,''  but  f*  how 
to  think.'' 

A  strict  and  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  in  order  to  train  the  fiery 
youth  who  were  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey.  Military 
habits  of  regularity  and  self  dependence  were  needed  for  boys  who 
never  brushed  their  shoes  or  saddled  a  horse.  *'  Wise  men  saw  the 
deficiencies  of  the  youth  of  South  Carolina  in  the  matter  referred  to, 
and  recognized  the  demand  for  a  school  that  would  apply  the  remedy 
for  the  existing  evil.    Such  a  remedy  the  military  schoois  offered."* 

^'Parents  in  South  Carolina  hailed  the  establishment  of  her  military 
academies,  and  so  rai>idly  have  they  grown  in  public  favor  that  the 
buildings  were  doubled  in  capacity  within  seven  years  after  their 
founding."  ^  In  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  founding  of  the  Academy 
twenty-eight  pay  applications  had  to  be  rejected  for  want  of  room,  and 
the  board  recommended  a  third  enlargement  of  the  building  at  the 
Arsenal  to  accommodate  these  increasing  applications. 

In  the  organization  of  the  school  the  merit  system  was  recognized, 
and  indigent  boys  had  an  opportunity,  the  first  offered  by  the  State 
on  any  scale,  of  getting  an  education  free.  The  South  Carolina  College 
provided  ample  facilities  for  the  rich  boy,  but  practically  no  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  his  poorer  neighbor.    Fifty-four  indigent  boys  were  educated 

»  Skctcli  of  tho  Academy  by  Col.  .F.  P.  Thomas. 

«  General  Ellison  CaperR's  addross  In  1886  at  tho  Citadel  in  Obarleston* 
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free  of  expense  at  the  Academy.  They  are  now  chosen  by  competitive 
examination,  a  certain  number  from  each  district  according  to  its  popu- 
lation, and  hold  the  place  until  graduation,  unless  they  fail  to  reach  a 
certain  grade  of  standing.  These  beneficiaries  are  further  required  to 
teach  for  two  years  in  the  pnblie  schools  after  graduation.  Pay  cadets 
were  also  admitted,- subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  others. 

In  another  respect  the  institution  has  followed  West  Point — in  pro- 
viding officers  for  the  State.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  school  in  1864  about 
eighteen  hundred  had  entered,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  had  gradu- 
ated. Of  the  graduates,  nearly  every  one  entered  the  array,  and  four, 
Hagood,  Jenkins,  Law,  and  Capers,  became  brigadier-generals.  Jenkins 
fell  at  the  Wilderness.  Of  the  others,  '*  a  number  served  as  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants ;  some  were  sur- 
geons, some  chaplains,  two  served  in  the  C.  S.  Navy,  while  the  remain- 
der represented  atmost  every  grade  of  the  service."  Of  the  graduates, 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  died  in  service. 

The  school  continued  its  work  even  during  the  bombardment  of 
Charleston,  until  December,  1864,  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  order 
the  cadets  into  active  service.  The  first  military  work  of  the  Academy 
officials  had  been  in  drilling  the  Palmetto  regiment.  But  in  1864  the 
cori)s  was  sent  to  the  coast  to  repel  some  raiding  parties.  "  Their  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  excite  the  commendation  of  the  veteran  troops  by 
whose  side  they  fought,  and  to  call  forth  the  approval  of  the  command- 
ing general  as  well  Jis  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedition."*  They 
were  ordered  to  Jsimes'  Island,  where  they  remained  until  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston,  in  February,  1865.  They  then  marched  into  Nortli  Caro- 
lina, and  afterward  returned  to  Upper  South  Carolina  at  the  command 
of  the  tjro veruor,  and  were  finally  disbanded  May  9, 1865, "  being  at  that 
time  the  only  body  in  arms  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  South  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi  Biver.''  During  the  time  of  service  in  the  field, 
four  died  from  exposure  and  hardship,  and  several  were  severely 
wounded,  and  others  slightly.  There  were  in  the  battalion  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  cadets  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 

The  studies  of  the  Academies  ended  in  December,  1864,  and  the  schools 
were  formally  closed  in  December,  1865.  The  Arsenal  at  Columbia  was 
demolished,  and  the  grounds  finally  sold  under  the  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
mission. The  United  States  troops  took  possession  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Citadel  Academy  at  Charleston  and  held  them  until 
1882,  when  they  were  voluntarily  abandoned  and  the  State  again  as- 
sumed control.  The  personal  property  of  the  Citadel  Academy  had 
been  removed  to  Columbia  and  had  been  lost  in  the  destruction  of  that 
city. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  reopening  of  the  school,  and 
this  was  done  in  1882.  There  is  only  one  branch  now,  that  at  Charles- 
ton.   A  statement  of  its  recent  development  is  given  below. 


» Thomas's  Sketch,  p.  59. 
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The  school  has  trained  men  for  successful  careers  in  public  life  and 
in  practical  pursuits.  Among  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gradu- 
ates up  to  1860,  there  were  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  civil  engineers, 
architects,  agriculturists,  merchants,  book-keepers,  clergymen,  editors, 
city  officials,  and  railroad  men.  Several  of  them  have  also  been  promi- 
nent in  public  life.  H.  M.  Sims  (class  of  1856)  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  State  after  the  reconstruction.  Johnson  Hagood,  stiinding  first  in 
his  class  (1847),  was  Comptroller-General  and  then  Governor  of  the 
State,  1880-S2.  Hugh  S.  Thompson  (1850)  was  a  most  efficient  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  six  years  after  1876,  and  broagbt  order 
out  of  chaos,  afterward  Governor  two  terms,  late  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.*  Asbary  Coward  (1854),  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  fonr  years,  was  also  principal  of  King's  Mountain 
Military  School.  Ellison  Capers  (1857),  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  now  rector  of  one  of  the  strongest  Episcopal  churches 
in  the  State  (at  Columbia),  was  elected  bishop  of  one  of  the  dioceses  of 
Maryland.  W,  P.  Dubose  (1855)  is  now  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  the  South.  Dr.  Peter  Bryce  (1857),  Superintendent  of  the  Insane 
Hospital  of  Alabama  at  Tuscaloosa,  was  appointed  in  1860,  and  is  still 
at  the  head  of  that  institution,  which  ranks  second  to  no  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  Union  in  its  equipment  and  management. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Citadel  Academy 
may  also  be  mentioned  Col.  W.  E.  Stoney,  Comptroller-General ;  Hon. 
T.  G.  Dargan,  Member  of  Congress ;  Right  Rev.  P.  F.  Stevens ;  Col.  C. 
C.  Tew ;  Gen.  Micah  Jenkins  5  Gen.  E.  M.  Law ;  Maj.  C.  S.  Gadsden ; 
Dr.  F.  L.  Parker,  M.  D. ;  Col.  John  P.  Thomas ;  Maj.  J.B.  White;  Hon. 
Edward  Croft;  Prof.  J.  F.  Lanneau;  Col.  S.  R.  Pickens;  G^n.  C.  I. 
Walker ;  Gen.  T,  A.  Huguenin;  Col.  J.  J.  Lucas;  Amory Coffin,  Jr.;  Capt. 
J.  13.  Patrick;  Capt.  Paul  Hamilton;  Col.  G.  B.  Lartigue;  Col.  John  D. 
Wylie ;  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman;  Col.  J.  G.  Pressley ;  and  Prof.  A.  Doty. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  CHE  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

[This  statement  was  prepared  for  use  in  this  connection  by  Maj.  Saint 
James  Cummings,  professor  of  English  Literature  and  History  in  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy.] 

From  the  early  years  of  its  history  to  the  present  time  the  officers  of 
the  Citadel  Academy  have  worked  zealously  for  its  best  development 
along  the  lines  on  which  it  was  established.  Its  record  shows  no  weak- 
ening in  this  determination.  But  never  has  there  been  a  more  pro- 
nounced improvement,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  work,  than  during  the 
last  few  years.  Tliis  is  attested  in  a  general  way  by  the  hearty,  even 
enthusiastic,  appreciation  of  the  public  that  sustJiins  it.  Formerly  the 
institution  had  to  content  itself  with  the  approval  and  interest  of  the 


*  BeconHy  nomiuatod  domocratic  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commibsion. 
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people  of  South  Carolina.  It  now  claims  the  attention  of  patrons  and 
admirers  in  a  number  of  other  States.  But  a  more  pointed  proof  of  the 
new  growth  of  the  school  lies  in  its  character.  It  is  a  unique  agent  in 
the  history  of  education.  A  chiUl  of  West  Point,  it  has  improved  on 
its  birthright;  and  by  the  force  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
grown  up,  it  has  learned  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  section 
that  has  enjoyed  its  labors. 

Its  field  of  action  lies  between  that  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  that  of  the  various  State  universities.  It  does  not  intf^nd 
to  produce  specialists,  either  as  soldiers  or  as  scholars.  From  a  military 
discipline  which  is  firm  and  vigorous,  yet  kindly,  the  student  draws  a 
tniining  in  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  that  is  desirable  even  for  him 
who  is  to  be  a  civilian.  Accompanying  this  feature,  certain  modifica- 
tions and  extensions  are  made  in  the  curriculum,  which  a  purely  military 
institution  considers  of  less  importance  for  its  needs.  These  added  feat- 
nres  have  in  view  the  training  of  the  student  for  the  more  practical  and 
less  technical  duties  of  life.  The  careers  of  the  graduates  of  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
in  this  respect  In  all  the  work  of  the  school  a  cleanness  and  thorongh- 
ness  of  performance  is  demanded.  As  soon  as  possible  after  his  admis- 
sion into  the  school,  the  close  attention  and  ambitious  execution  of  a 
growing  apprentice  is  enjoined  upon  the  cadet. 

The  curriculum  embraces  courses  in  moral  and  political  science, 
mathematics  and  engineering,  the  physical  sciences,  history  and  Eng- 
lish literature,  modern  languages,  drawing  and  book-keeping,  and  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics. 

As  an  instance  of  the  recent  development  of  the  institution  may  be 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  two  new  chairs  of  instruction, — that  of 
moral  and  political  science,  and  that  of  English  literature  and  history. 
Professors  have  also  been  elected  for  these  chairs.  Another  new  feat- 
ure is  the  election  of  two  assistant  instructors  for  the  departments  of 
English  literature  and  history,  and  chemistry  and  physics,  respectively. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  has  been  increased  so 
as  to  include  at  present  both  the  French  and  German  languages.  The 
recent  introduction  of  the  German  language  and  literature  was  made 
in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  language  for  general 
scholarship. 

The  elevated  moral  tone  of  the  Academy  is  most  manifest;  and  it  is 
noteworthy  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  corps  of  cadets  is  in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  the  institution 
in  other  particulars.  There  is  a  quiet  earnestness  of  manly  and  noble 
purpose,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  mark  of  student  life  at  this  place. 
This  is  in  very  great  part  due  to  the  happy  influences  which  have  been 
set  to  work  by  the  present  Superintendent ;  and  it  has  already  estab- 
lished a  precedent  of  high-minded  conduct  from  which  it  will  bo  the 
ambition  of  the  school  never  to  retrograde. 
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Several  years  ago  the  State  made  claims  for  re-imbnrsemeat  from  the 
General  Government  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Citadel  building, 
and  for  the  value  of  the  western  wing,  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
ing that  occupation.  Congress,  having  consolidated  these  two  claims, 
voted  to  the  State  the  sum  of  $77,250,  as  representing  what  was  justly 
due  the  State  from  the  General  Government  on  that  account.  The 
General  Assembly,  at  its  session  of  1888,  directed  that  this  amount,  less 
twent}'^  thousand  dollars,  be  applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  western 
wing  of  the  Citadel  building  and  the  better  equipment  of  the  school. 
This  twenty  thousand  dollars  included  five  thousand  reserved  for  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  collection,  as  well  as  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ad- 
vanced by  the  State  for  the  repairing  and  equipment  of  the  Citadel 
buildings,  and  for  the  current  expenses  for  the  year  following  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Academy  in  1882.  This  work  of  rebuilding  is  already 
in  progress. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in  this  Academy  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  pure  and  applied.  From  the  early  years  of  the  schoors 
history  te  the  present,  this  course  has  been  emphasized,  and  has  grown 
in  use  till,  ivs  now  taught,  it  is  most  thorough  and  solid.  Exceptional 
praise  is  deserved  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  method  of  instruction, 
whereby  the  student  realizes,  on  graduating,  a  capital  of  mathematical 
and  engineering  knowledge  ready  for  use.  The  experience  of  the  grad- 
uates is  that  in  this  field  they  are  rich  men,  and  men  whose  usefulness 
is  put  to  account.  Among  the  alumni  of  the  Academy  are  many  active 
civil  engineers.  The  department  is  in  charge  of  a  professor  wliose  re- 
X)ute  as  a  practical  engineer  and  author  of  standard  and  specially  rec- 
ognized t<)xt-books  and  treatises  is  a  clear  indication  of  his  capability 
and  zeal  as  a  teacher. 

A  representative  judgment  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  sciences  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that  among  those 
who  have  asiiisted  in  the  organization  of  this  department  of  kite  years 
are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Johns  Hopkins  Universitj',  and  the  German  universities. 
The  present  incumbent  of  the  chair  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Heidelberg  University,  pursued  special  studies  at  Got- 
tingen,  and  has  enjo^^ed  peculiar  advantages  as  an  instructor  in  these 
branches  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

With  the  projected  imijrovement  of  the  physical  and  chemical  labo- 
ratories and  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus,  the  departments  of  math- 
ematics and  engineering  and  physical  sciences  will  receive  a  fresh  iui- 
l)etus. 

A  blessing  that  will  be  felt  throughout  the  school,  irrespective  of  de- 
partments, is  the  proposed  library,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  Boanl 
of  Visitors  have  reserved  a  share  of  the  gross  amount  just  granted  by 
Congress. 

The  latest  touchstone  of  sympathy  with  advanced  educational  aims 
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is  the  attitode  of  an  institution  toward  those  studies  included  under  the 
heading  of  English.  The  individual  importance  of  the  group  of  Eng- 
lish studies  has  failed  of  proper  recognition  till  late  years  in  almost  all 
institutions  of  learning.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  a  practical  school, 
such  as  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  should  be  numbered  with 
those  which  disseminate  reforming  influences  in  this  matter,  and  witness 
to  the  worth  of  an  English  education,  sound  in  method  and  substance. 
The  Board  of  Visitors  have  shown  their  spirit  in  this  direction  not  only 
by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  chair  of  English  studies,  but  also  by 
electing  to  that  chair  a  gentleman  who  received  special  training  for  this 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  And,  furthermore,  they  have  mani- 
fcsted  a  si>ecial  desire  that  this  department  be  made  prominent  in  tlio 
scheme  of  stndies.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  this  abiding  interest  in  the 
humanities  in  a  city  that  has  sent  forth  so  many  famous  masters  of 
thought. 
The  following  is  the  present  Board  of  Visitors: 

General  Johnson  Hagood,  Chairman, 

Rev.  S.  B.  Jones,  1>.  D, 

Pol.  Edward  Croft. 

Col.  U.  A.  Gaillard. 

Maj.  G.  S.  Gadsden. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  (ex  officio). 

The  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General' of  the  State  [ex  offi<iio). 

The  present  Aca<lemic  Board  is  constituted  as  follows: 

General  George  D.  Johnston,  Superintendent,  and  Professor  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science. 

Maj.  William  Cain,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

1st  Lieut.  C.  II.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,,  Professor  of  Mil- 
itary Science  and  Tactics. 

Maj.  St.  James  Cummings,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History . 

Maj.  Charles  L.  Beese,  Professor  of  Ghemistry  and  Physu^s. 

Capt.  P.  P.  Mazyck,  Assistant  Professor,  in  charge  of  Modern  Languages, 

2d  Lieut.  O.  J.  Bond,  AssiMant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and  in  charge 
of  Drawing  and  BookJceeping. 

2d  Lieut.  J.  P.  Kinard,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
History. 

2d  Lieut.  J.  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Ghemistry  and  Physics. 

Upheld  by  the  people,  extending  its  clientage  from  this  to  neighbor- 
ing States,  enlarging  both  the  scope  of  its  studies  and  the  number  of 
its  teachers,  this  school  of  proud  traditions  gives  to-day  an  earnest  for 
the  larger  hopes  that  are  now  resting  upon  it. 
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and  actors  of  the  South."  He  carried  off  first  hoiiors  ia  1813,  haviufir 
goue  through  the  course  iu  three  years.  Ia  the  great  conflict  since  the 
ailoption  of  the  Constitution  between  the  North  and  South,  the  south- 
ern orators  had  always  held  their  own;  but  there  was  a  great  and  cry- 
ing need  of  a  southern  writer,  a  vigorous  controversialist,  who  could 
cope  with  tbe  writers  of  the  North.  De  Bow  came  nearer  supplying  this 
need  in  the  Commercial,  and  afterward  iu  his  own  Review,  from  1844  to 
18G0,  than  any  other  man.  His  periodical  was  filled  with  vigorous  po- 
lemical articles  on  the  history  and  statistics  of  the  two  sections.  He 
could  treat  grave  constitutional  questions  and  questions  of  national 
issue  in  an  able,  dignified  manner,  and  always  present  the  southern 
side  of  the  matter  in  the  strongest  light.  He  was  appointed  chief  of 
the  United  States  Census  in  1850.  His  Eeview  was  the  highest  class 
publication  of  the  South,  and  to-day  there  is  hardly  any  better  source 
for  learning  tbe  feelings,  habits,  and  life  of  the  Old  South.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  War  he  moved  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York,  and  re- 
commenced the  publication  of  his  magazine;  his  death  caused  it  to  be 
discontinued  after  he  had  carried  it  through  two  or  three  volumes. 

Of  its  literary  men,  the  best  known  is  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne,  class  of 
1850,  a  member  of  the  famous  Hayne  family  of  the  Revolution,  and  a 
relative  of  the  renowned  antagonist  of  Daniel  Webster.  After  1865  he 
lived  quietly  in  a  retired  village  iii  Georgia,  until  he  peacefully  passed 
away  in  1886. 

William  H.  Trescot  was  the  salutatorian  of  the  class  of  1841.  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during  Buchanan's  term,  and  has  held  im- 
portant foreign  appointments  since  then.  He  is  now  one  of  the  best 
authorities  ou  international  law  and  diplomacy  in  the  CJnited  States. 

Many  others  attended  its  classes  without  graduating,  among  whom 
may  be  mentioned  the  scholarly  Hugh  S.  Legar6,  and  the  talented 
William  Lowndes.  • 

PEESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  disastrous  earthquake  of  1886  interrupted  the  smooth  flow  of 
duties  in  the  college,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  city. '  But  the  dam- 
ages have  been  repaired  and  the  work  now  goes  forward  as  usual. 
Some  extracts  from  a  recent  letter  of  the  president  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  present  circumstances : 

'^  As  you  probably  have  sufficient  material  for  the  brief  historical 
outline  which  your  space  permits,  1  shall  endeavor  to  add  a  few  details 
respecting  the  scholastic,  or  academic,  phases  of  the  institution.  ♦  •  ♦ 
The  College  of  Charleston  is  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State  de- 
voted to  the  advancement  of  higher  education,  having  celebrated  its 
one  hundredth  anniversary  in  1885.  In  mere  numerical  strength  it 
has  never  ranked  among  the  leading  institutions  of  the  South,  its  high- 
est attendance  not  having  exceeded  seventy  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
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ment.  The  preparatory,  or  grammar,  school  was  dispensed  with  aboat 
fifty  years  ago.  The  college  has  educated  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  most  eminent  citizens  of  Charleston;  indeed,  many  who  have 
achieved  fame  in  other  sections  of  our  country  and  in  every  sphere  of 
professional  life.  It  maintains  almost  unmodified  the  strict  collegiate 
curricuhim — languages,  ancient  and  modern,  mathematics,  and  the 
sciences.  The  elective  system,  which  in  its  extreme  form  has  been  en- 
grafted upon  so  many  of  our  colleges  and  nominal  universities,  has  not 
been  adopted,  nor  is  there  any  movement  in  that  direction.  •  •  • 
The  faculty  have  done  much  excellent  work  in  science  and  literature, 
probably  more  than  has  been  accomplished  in  any  southern  college  or 
institntioi),*except  the  University  of  Virginia." 

The  entrance  examinations  require,  in  Greek,  two  books  of  the  Anab- 
asis; in  Latin,  four  orations  of  Oicero  and  two  books  of  the^^ueid; 
some  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern  geography,  the  history  of  the 
United  States,  French,  and  German.  The  course  covers  four  years, 
with  no  electives  allowed.  The  work  in  English  is  hardly  surpassed 
by  that  of  any  college  in  the  country. 

SOUTH   CAROLINA   MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

The  South  Carolina  College  had  been  organized  chiefly  on  the  classi- 
cal basis,  and  most  of  the  other  schools  in  the  State  followed  the  same 
course  very  rigidly.  Electives  were  unknown  in  those  colleges.  There 
was  a  feeling  that  the  course  in  those  institutions  was  too  narrow  and 
unpractical ;  that  there  was  need  of  some  other  training  than  for  the 
bar,  the  pulpit,  and  public  life.  It  was  the  first  indefinite  longing  for 
what  the  State  still  partly  needs — technical  industrial  training.  The 
aim  was  to  avoid  the  classics  altogether,  but  not  to  be  so  entirely  tech- 
nical as  West  Point,  while  still  taking  that  institution  as  a  model. 

The  people  felt  it  best  to  maintain  a  nucleus  of  military  organization 
"for  the  State's  physical  protection,  in  case  of  a  possible  insurrection," 
and  for  this  purpose  there  were  military  establishmenta  at  Charleston 
and  Columbia.  The  State  kept  military  stores  and  munitions  of  war 
at  both  places,  and  appropriated  $24,000  annually  to  maintain  a  com- 
pany of  soldiers  at  each  of  them.  But  Gov.  J.  P.  Richardson  in  1841 
suggested  that  the  property  of  the  State  could  be  guarded  as  well  by 
boys  as  by  soldiers,  and  that  they  could  at  the  same  time  be  trained  into* 
capable,  worthy  citizens.  In  accordance  with  this  suggestion.  Colonel 
Phillips  introduced  a  bill  to  convert  the  Arsenal  at  Columbia  and  the 
Citadel  at  Charleston  into  schools,  but  his  plan  provided  for  a  course 
of  education  but  little  removed  from  the  free  school.  In  consequence  it 
failed.  But  the  Governor  on  his  own  authority  placed  a  number  of  de- 
serving young  men  under  the  oflftcers  for  training  and  instruction. 

During  the  summer  of  1842,  the  Governor  broached  his  plan  of  a 
school  to  General  James  Jones;  but  it  was  not  sufficiently  broad  and 
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elevated  to  sait  tbe  latter,  since  it  would  make  '^neither  soldiers  nor 
scholars,"  and  he  wrote  to  J.  H.  Hammond,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
Oovernor,  to  oppose  the  measure.  By  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  Leg- 
islature in  the  fall  Richardson's  ideas  had  enlarged,  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  founding  of  the  schools  on  such  liberal  basis  as  suited  Gen- 
eral Jones.  General  D.  F.  Jamison  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  was  passed  December  20, 1842.  The  act  was  very  broad  in  its 
provisions,  and  left  almost  the  entire  scope  and  plan  of  the  schools  to 
the  discretion  of  the  board  of  visitors.  This  board  consisted  of  five 
members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  Adjutant  and  Inspector- 
General  members  ex  officio.  Two  years  after  the  Governor  became  a 
member  ex  offieio,  making  the  'board  of  sevjen  members  sis^  at  present. 
The  first  members  appointed  were  James  Jones,  D.  F.  Jamison,  W.  J. 
Hanna,  Daniel  Wallace,  and  J.  n.  Means. 

At  first  the  two  schools  were  independent  of  each  other;  but  on  fail- 
ure of  attempts  to  consolidate  them  in  1845,  the  Arsenal  was  made 
auxiliary  to  the  Citadel  and  the  first  class  was  instructed  there.  The 
course  of  study  covered  four  years,  and  was  intended  to  be  mainly  math- 
ematical and  scientific,  with  one*  modern  language.  Their  model  was 
West  Point,  and  it  has  been  claimed  that  the  coujse  in  mathematics  is 
even  broader  than  at  that  school.  The  entrance  examinations  were 
probably  not  so  advanced  or  so  searching,  although  covering  the  same 
subjects.  Several  of  the  staff  in  the  first  years  were  graduates  of  that 
institution.  The  board  aimed  not  to  do  too  much,  but  to  do  thoroughly 
what  was  attempted  ;  to  teach  the  boys  not  "  what  to  think,^  but  f '  how 
to  think." 

A  strict  and  rigid  discipline  was  necessary  in  oitler  to  train  the  fiery  - 
youth  who  wore  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  obey.  Military 
habits  of  regularity  and  self  dependence  wore  needed  for  boys  who 
never  brushed  their  shoes  or  s<addled  a  horse.  **  Wise  men  saw  the 
deficiencies  of  the  youth  of  South  Carolina  in  the  matter  referred  to, 
and  recognized  the  demand  for  a  school  that  would  apply  the  remedy 
for  tbe  existing  evil.    Such  a  remedy  the  military  schools  offered."' 

'' Parents  in  South  Carolina  hailed  the  establishment  of  her  military 
academies,  and  so  raj)idly  have  they  grown  in  public  favor  that  the 
buildings  were  doubled  in  capacity  within  seven  years  after  their 
founding."*  In  the  thirteenth  year  after  the  founding  of  the  Academy 
twenty-eight  pay  applications  had  to  be  rejected  for  want  of  room,  and 
the  board  recommended  a  third  enlargement  of  the  building  at  tbe 
Arsenal  to  accommodate  these  increasing  applications. 

In  the  organization  of  tbe  school  the  merit  system  was  recognized, 
and  indigent  boys  had  Jin  opportunity,  the  first  offered  by  the  State 
on  any  scale,  of  getting  an  education  free.  The  South  Carolina  College 
provided  ample  facilities  for  the  rich  boy,  but  practically  no  aid  was  ex- 
tended to  bis  xmorer  neighbor.    Fifty-four  indigent  boys  were  educated 

»  Sketch  of  tho  Academy  by  CoL  .J.  P.  Thomas. 

«  General  Ellison  Capors's  a^ldrosa  in  1886  at  tho  Citadel  in  Oharleston. 
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free  of  expense  at  the  Academy.  They  are  now  chosen  by  competitive 
examination,  a  certain  number  from  each  district  according  to  its  popu- 
lation^  and  hold  the  place  until  graduation,  uuless  they  fail  to  reach  a 
certain  grade  of  standing.  These  beneficiaries  are  further  required  to 
teach  for  two  years  in  the  publie  schools  after  graduation.  Pay  cadets 
were  also  admitted,- subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  the  others. 

In  another  respect  the  institution  has  followed  West  Point — in  pro- 
viding office.rs  for  the  State.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  school  in  1801  about 
eighteen  hundred  had  entered,  and  two  hundred  and  forty  had  gradu- 
ated. Of  the  graduates,  nearly  every  one  entered  the  array,  and  four, 
Hagood,  Jenkins,  Law,  and  Gapers,  became  brigadier- generals.  Jenkins 
fell  at  the  Wilderness.  Of  the  others,  '^  a  number  served  as  colonels, 
lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  captains,  and  lieutenants ;  some  were  sur- 
geons, some  chaplains,  two  served  in  the  0.  S.  Navy,  while  the  remain- 
der represented  atmost  every  grade  of  the  service."  Of  the  graduates, 
nearly  twenty  per  cent,  died  in  service. 

The  school  continued  its  work  even  during  the  bombardment  of 
Charleston,  until  December,  1864,  when  it  seemed  necessary  to  order 
the  cadets  into  active  service.  The  first  military  work  of  the  Academy 
officials  had  been  in  drilling  the  Palmetto  regiment.  But  in  18G4  the 
cori>s  was  sent  to  the  coast  to  repel  some  raiding  parties.  "  Their  con- 
duct was  such  as  to  excite  the  commendation  of  the  veteran  troops  by 
whose  side  they  fought,  and  to  call  forth  the  approval  of  the  command- 
ing general  as  well  as  the  colonel  commanding  the  expedition."*  They 
were  ordered  to  James'  Island,  where  they  remained  until  the  evacuation 
of  Charleston,  in  February,  1865.  They  then  marched  into  North  Caro- 
lina, and  afterward  returned  to  Upper  South  Carolina  at  the  command 
of  the  Governor,  and  were  finally  disbanded  May  9, 1865, "  being  at  that 
time  the  only  body  in  arms  in  the  State,  and  perhaps  in  the  South  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi  Biver."  During  the  time  of  service  in  the  field, 
four  died  from  exposure  and  hardshix),  and  several  were  severely 
wounded,  and  others  slightly.  There  were  in  the  battalion  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  cadets  at  the  time  of  the  surrender. 

The  studies  of  the  Academies  ended  in  December,  1864,  and  the  schools 
were  formally  closed  in  December,  1865.  The  Arsenal  at  Columbia  was 
demolished,  and  the  grounds  finally  sold  under  the  Sinking  Fund  Com- 
mission. The  United  States  troops  took  i)ossession  of  the  grounds  and 
buildings  of  the  Citadel  Academy  at  Charleston  and  held  them  until 
1882,  when  they  were  voluntarily  abandoned  and  the  State  again  as- 
sumed control.  The  personal  property  of  the  Citadel  Academy  had 
been  removed  to  Columbia  and  had  been  lost  in  the  destruction  of  that 
city. 

The  Legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  re-opening  of  the  school,  and 
this  was  done  in  1882.  There  is  only  one  branch  now,  that  at  Charles- 
ton.   A  statement  of  its  recent  development  is  given  below. 


»  Thomas's  Sketch,  p.  59. 
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The  school  has  trained  men  for  snccessfal  careers  in  public  life  and 
in  practical  pursuits.  Among  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  gradu- 
ates up  to  1860,  there  were  teachers,  physicians,  lawyers,  civil  engineers, 
architects,  agriculturists,  merchants,  book-keepers,  clergymen,  editors, 
city  officials,  and  railroad  men.  Several  of  them  have  also  been  promi- 
nent in  public  life.  B.  M.  Sims  (class  of  1856)  was  the  first  Secretary 
of  State  after  the  reconstruction.  Johnson  Hagood,  sUinding  first  in 
his  class  (1847),  was  Comptroller-General  and  then  Governor  of  the 
State,  1880-32.  Hugh  S.  Thompson  (185G)  was  a  most  efficient  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  for  six  years  after  1876,  and  brought  order 
out  of  chaos,  afterward  Governor  two  terms,  late  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  U.  S.  Treasury."  Asbnry  Coward  (1854),  State  Superintendent 
of  Education  for  four  years,  was  also  principal  of  King's  Mountain 
Military  School.  Ellison  Capers  (1857),  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Confederate  army,  now  rector  of  one  of  the  strongest  Episcopal  churches 
in  tlio  State  (at  Columbia),  was  elected  bishop  of  one  of  the  dioceses  of 
Maryland.  W.  P.  Dubose  (1865)  is  now  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  the  South.  Dr.  Peter  Bryce  (1857),  Superintendent  of  the  Insane 
Hospital  of  Alabama  iit  Tuscaloosa,  was  appointed  in  1860,  and  is  still 
at  the  head  of  that  institution,  which  ranks  second  to  no  similar  insti- 
tution in  the  Union  in  its  equipment  and  management. 

Among  the  more  distinguished  graduates  of  the  Citadel  Academy 
may  also  bo  mentioned  Col.  W.  E.  Stoney,  Comptroller-General ;  Hon. 
T.  G.  Dargaii,  Member  of  Congress ;  Right  Rev.  P.  F.  Stevens ;  Col.  C. 
C.  Tew ;  Gen.  Micah  Jenkins  5  Gen.  E.  M.  Law ;  Maj.  C.  8.  Gadsden  ; 
Dr.  F.  L.  Parker,  M.  D. ;  Col.  John  P.  Thomas ;  Maj.  J. B.  White;  Hon. 
Edward  Croft;  Prof.  J.  F.  Lanneau;  Col.  S.  B.  Pickens;  Gen.  C.  I. 
Walker ;  Gen.  T.  A.  Huguenin;  Col.  J.  J. Lucas;  Amory Coffin,  Jr.;  Capt. 
J.  B.  Patrick;  Capt.  Paul  Hamilton;  Col.  G.  B.  Lartigue;  Col.  John  D. 
Wylie ;  Col.  I.  G.  W.  Steedman;  Col.  J.  G.  Pressley ;  and  Prof.  A.  Doty. 

A  STATEMENT  OF  CHE  RECENT  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA MILITARY  ACADEMY. 

[This  statement  was  prepared  for  use  in  this  connection  by  Maj.  Saint 
James  Cummings,  professor  of  English  Literature  and  History  in  the 
South  Carolina  Military  Academy.] 

From  the  early  years  of  its  history  to  the  present  time  the  officers  of 
the  Citadel  Academy  have  worked  zealously  for  its  best  development 
along  the  lines  on  which  it  was  established.  Its  record  shows  no  weak- 
ening in  this  determination.  But  never  has  there  been  a  more  pro- 
nounced improvement,  both  in  its  aims  and  its  work,  than  during  the 
last  few  years.  This  is  attested  in  a  general  way  by  the  hearty,  even 
enthusiastic,  appreciation  of  the  public  that  sustains  it.  Formerly  the 
institution  had  to  content  itself  with  the  approval  and  interest  of  the 
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people  of  South  Carolina.  It  now  claims  the  attention  of  patrons  and 
admirers  in  a  number  of  other  States.  But  a  more  pointed  proof  of  the 
new  growth  of  the  school  lies  in  its  character.  It  is  a  unique  agent  in 
the  history  of  education.  A  child  of  West  Point,  it  has  improved  on 
its  birthright^  and  by  the  force  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has 
grown  up,  it  has  learned  a  wise  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  section 
that  has  enjoyed  its  labors. 

Its  field  of  action  lies  between  that  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  and  that  of  the  various  State  universities.  It  does  not  intend 
to  produce  specialists,  either  as  soldiers  or  as  scholars.  From  a  military 
discipline  which  is  firm  and  vigorous,  yet  kindly,  the  student  draws  a 
training  in  the  habits  of  mind  and  body  that  is  desirable  even  for  him 
who  is  to  be  a  civilian.  Accompanying  this  feature,  certain  modifica- 
tions and  extensions  are  made  in  the  curriculum,  which  a  purely  military 
institution  considers  of  less  importance  for  its  needs.  These  added  feat- 
nres  have  in  view  the  training  of  the  student  for  the  more  practical  and 
less  technical  duties  of  life.  The  careers  of  the  graduates  of  the  Soutli 
Carolina  Military  Academy  justify  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  instruction 
in  this  respect.  In  all  the  work  of  the  school  a  cleanness  and  thoroagh- 
ness  of  performance  is  demanded.  As  soon  as  possible  after  his  admis- 
sion into  the  school,  the  close  attention  and  ambitious  execution  of  a 
growing  apprentice  is  enjoined  upon  the  cadet. 

The  curriculum  embraces  courses  in  moral  and  political  science, 
mathematics  and  engineering,  the  physical  sciences,  history  and  Eng- 
lish literature,  modern  languages,  drawing  and  book-keeping,  and  mili- 
tary science  and  tactics. 

As  an  instance  of  the  recent  development  of  the  institution  may  be 
mentioned  the  establishment  of  two  new  chairs  of  instruction, — that  of 
moral  and  political  science,  and  that  of  English  literature  and  history. 
Professors  have  also  been  elected  for  these  chairs.  Another  new  feat- 
ure is  the  election  of  two  assistant  instructors  for  the  departments  of 
English  literature  and  history,  and  chemistry  and  physics,  respectively. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  modern  languages  has  been  increased  so 
as  to  include  at  present  both  the  French  and  Grerman  languages.  The 
recent  introduction  of  the  German  language  and  literature  was  made 
in  appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  this  language  for  general 
scholarship. 

The  elevated  moral  tone  of  the  Academy  is  most  manifest;  and  it  is 
noteworthy'  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  corps  of  cadets  is  in  keeping  with  the  growth  of  the  institution 
in  other  particulars.  There  is  a  quiet  earnestness  of  manly  and  noble 
purpose,  which  is  felt  to  be  the  mark  of  student  life  at  this  place. 
This  is  in  very  great  part  due  to  the  happy  influences  which  have  been 
set  to  work  by  the  present  Superintendent ;  and  it  has  already  estab- 
lished a  precedent  of  high-minded  conduct  from  which  it  will  be  the 
ambition  of  the  school  never  to  retrograde. 
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Several  years  ago  the  State  made  claims  for  reimbursement  from  the 
General  Government  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Citadel  building, 
and  for  the  value  of  the  western  wing,  that  was  destroyed  by  fire  dur- 
ing that  occupation.  Congress,  having  consolidated  these  two  claims, 
voted  to  the  State  the  sum  of  $77,250,  as  representing  what  was  justly 
due  the  State  from  the  General  Government  on  that  account.  The 
General  Assembly,  at  its  session  of  1888,  directed  that  this  amount,  less 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  be  applied  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  western 
wing  of  the  Citadel  building  and  the  better  equipment  of  the  school. 
This  twenty  thousand  dollars  included  hve  thousand  reserved  for  pay- 
ment of  the  cost  of  collection,  as  well  as  fifteen  thousand  dollars  ad- 
vanced by  the  State  for  the  repairing  and  equipment  of  the  Citadel 
buildings,  and  for  the  current  expenses  for  the  year  following  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Academy  in  1882.  This  work  of  rebuilding  is  already 
in  progress. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  in  this  Academy  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  pure  and  api^lied.  From  the  early  years  of  the  school's 
history  t^  the  present,  this  course  has  been  emphasized,  and  has  grown 
in  use  till,  as  now  taught,  it  is  most  thorough  and  solid.  Exceptional 
praise  is  deserved  for  the  thoroughness  of  the  method  of  instruction, 
whereby  the  student  realizes,  on  graduating,  a  capital  of  mathematical 
and  engineering  knowledge  ready  for  use.  The  experience  of  the  grad- 
uates is  that  in  this  field  they  are  rich  men,  and  men  whose  usefulness 
is  put  to  account.  Among  the  alumni  of  the  Academy  are  many  active 
civil  engineers.  The  department  is  in  charge  of  a  professor  whose  re- 
pute as  a  practical  engineer  and  author  of  standard  and  specially  rec- 
ognized text-books  and  treatises  is  a  clear  indication  of  his  capability 
and  zeal  as  a  teacher. 

A  representative  judgment  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  depart- 
ment of  physical  sciences  may  be  made  from  the  fact  that  among  those 
who  have  asiiisted  in  the  organization  of  this  department  of  kite  years 
are  graduates  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  the  German  universities. 
The  present  incumbent  of  the  chair  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Heidelberg  University,  pursued  special  studies  at  Giit- 
tingen,  and  has  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  as  an  instructor  in  these 
branches  at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

With  the  projected  improvement  of  the  physical  and  chemical  labo- 
ratories and  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus,  the  departments  of  math- 
ematics and  engineering  and  physical  sciences  will  receive  a  fresh  im- 
petus. 

A  blessing  that  will  be  felt  throughout  the  school,  irrespective  of  de- 
partments, is  the  proposed  library,  for  the  purchase  of  which  the  Board 
of  Visitors  have  reserved  a  share  of  the  gross  amount  just  granted  by 
Congress. 

The  latest  touchstone  of  sympathy  with  advanced  educational  aims 
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is  the  attitude  of  an  institution  toward  those  studies  included  under  the 
heading  of  English.  The  individual  importance  of  the  group  of  Eng- 
lish studies  has  failed  of  proper  recognition  till  late  years  in  almost  all 
institutions  of  learning.  It  is  eminently  fitting  that  a  practical  school, 
such  as  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  should  be  numbered  with 
those  which  disseminate  reforming  influences  in  this  matter,  and  witness 
to  the  worth  of  an  English  education,  sound  in  method  and  substance. 
The  Board  of  Visitors  have  shown  their  spirit  in  this  direction  not  only 
by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  chair  of  English  studies,  but  also  by 
electing  to  that  chair  a  gentleman  who  received  special  training  for  this 
work  at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  And,  furthermore,  they  have  niani- 
fested  a  special  desire  that  this  department  be  made  prominent  in  the 
scheme  of  studies.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  this  abiding  interest  in  the 
humanities  in  a  city  that  has  sent  forth  so  many  famous  masters  of 
thought. 
The  following  is  the  present  Board  of  Visitors: 

General  Johnson  Ilagood,  Chairman. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Jones,  I).  D. 

Pol.  Edward  Croft. 

Col.  n.  A.  Gaillard. 

Maj.  C.  S.  Gadsden. 

The  Governor  of  the  State  {ex  officio). 

The  Adjutant  and  Inspector-General' of  the  State  {ex  officio). 

The  present  Academic  Board  is  constituted  as  follows: 

General  George  D.  Johnston,  Superintendent j  and  Professor  of  Moral 
and  Political  Science. 

Maj.  William  Cain,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Engineering. 

1st  Lieut.  C.  n.  Cabaniss,  Jr.,  18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,,  Professor  of  Mil- 
itary Science  and  Tactics, 

Maj.  St.  James  Cummings,  Professor  of  English  Literature  and  History. 

Maj.  Charles  L.  Eeese,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

Capt.  P.  P.  Mazyck,  Assistaiit  Professor j  in  charge  of  Modern  Languages , 

2d  Lieut.  O.  J.  Bond,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics^  and  in  clmrge 
of  Drawing' and  BooJcJceeping. 

2d  Lieut.  J.  P.  Kinard,  Assistant  Professor  of  English  Literature  and 
History. 

2d  Lieut.  J.  T.  Coleman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 

« 

Upheld  by  the  people,  extending  its  clientage  from  this  to  neighbor- 
ing States,  enlarging  both  the  scope  of  its  studies  and  the  number  of 
its  teachers,  this  school  of  proud  traditions  gives  todJiy  an  earnest  for 
the  larger  hopes  that  are  now  resting  upon  it. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  CHABLESTON.^ 

The  public  schools  of  Charleston  are  the  Bennetti  Grafts,  Memminger, 
Meeting  Street,  Mary's  Street,  Shaw,  and  Conrtenay  Schools,  several 
of  which  have  been  named  after  distinguished  citizens  who  have  taken 
an  active  and  generous  interest  in  the  system.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  those  named  after  Gov.  John  S.  Bennett,  Hon.  William  Crafts, 
IIou.  C.  G.  Memminger,  and  Hon.  William  A.  Conrtenay. 

In  token  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Memminger, 
a  marble  bust  by  the  eminent  Virginia  sculptor,  E.  V.Valentine,  which 
was  executed  by  authority  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State,  very 
handsomely  mounted  on  a  base  of  elaborate  workmanship,  has  been 
erected  in  the  Council  Chamber  opposite  the  panel  on  the  west  of  the 
mayor's  desk  occupied  by  the  bust  of  Mr.  Petigru.  There,  in  the  recog- 
nized public  hall  of  the  city,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  coming  genera- 
tions, in  the  same  apartment  with  the  historic  portraits  of  Washington, 
Monroe,  Jackson,  Calhoun,  Moultrie,  Marion,  and  others,  are  displayed 
the  marble  busts  of  Fulton,  Hayne,  Petigru,  Conrtenay,  and  Memminger. 

The  ceremony  of  unveiling  this  bust  took  place  in  the  Council  Cham 
ber  on  the  29th  of  February,  1888.    The  Hon.  Charles  Simonton,  judge 
of  the  United  States  court  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners, presided,  and  in  felicitous  language  placed  the  memorial  in 
the  keeping  of  the  city  authorities. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal : 

Christopher  Gastavns  Memminger,  foander  of  the  present  pablic  school  system  in 
Charleston.  The  City  Board  of  School  Commissioners,  with  the  approval  of  the  Le;;- 
islaturo  of  South  Carolina,  erect  this  memorial  in  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services 
for  thirty-three  years. 

*' Heaven  doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do, 
Not  light  them  for  themselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 
Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 
As  if  wo  had  them  not." 

1887. 

!N^o  city  in  the  Union  at  the  present  time  has  a  better  system  of  schools 
than  the  city  of  Charleston.  In  separate  schools  for  each  race,  facilities 
are  aiforded  for  educating  the  children  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a 
common  school  education. 

THE  PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  five  teachers  of  1811  had  grown  to  ninety-one  in  1837,  the  five 
thousand  one  hundred  dollars  of  school  funds  to  sixty-two  thousand 
dollars;  but  the  increase  in  population,  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
for  the  large  number  of  colored  children,  under  the  changed  relations 


^  Tlio  inuteri.ll  for  the  conclnding  portions  of  this  chapter  has  been  taken,  in  ihi* 
nuiin,  from  receipt  issues  of  the  ChaVl«»ton  Year-Book,  published  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  lion.  William  A,  Courtenay,  mayor. 
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of  that  class,  have  brought  about  a  conditiou  of  affairs  which  is  press- 
ing at  all  points  for  solation. 

The  facts  of  this  problem,  which  must  be  looked  full  in  the  face,  are 
as  follows:  Before  the  recent  Civil  War  all  the  school* houses  of  the 
city  were  under  the  charge  of  the  school  board,  including  the  Friend 
Street  School,  now  burned,  and  were  occupied  by  white  children.  Since 
the  War  the  Morris  Street  School,  which  is  the  largest  and  best,  has 
been  given  to  the  colored  children.  The  Shaw  Memorial  School  has 
been  similarly  occupied,  and  the  Friend  Street  school-house  was  des- 
troyed in  the  fire  of  1861.  The  result  is,  that  while  facilities  for  the 
colored  children  hare  been  largely  provided,  those  for  white  children 
have  been  diminished  one-half.  The  number  of  children  (whites)  in 
the  public  schools  in  1860  was  about  four  thousand;  the  number  of 
children,  white  and  colored,  in  the  public  schools  in  1887  was  4,192,  the 
whites  nambering  2,065  and  the  colored  2,127.^  The  present  school 
room  is  overcrowded  with  this  number.  The  population  in  1887  was 
larger  than  in  18G0,  the  whites  and  blacks  being  nearly  equal.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  by  the  addition  of  colored  children  the  number 
of  children  has  been  doubled.  The  number  of  white  and  colored  in 
attendance  in  1887  is  about  the  same  as  the  whites  alone  in  1860,  or,  in 
other  words,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  percentage  of  school  attend- 
ance reached  in  1860,  about  one-half  of  the  white  children  and  one- 
half  of  the  colored  children  of  the  city  are  to-day  without  the  means 
of  public  instruction.  The  statement  of  these  facts  reveals  the  educa- 
tional situation  in  that  city,  a  perilous  situation  to  the  community,  more 
or  less  common  to  the  whole  State  and  to  the  South. 

To  meet  this  emergency  and  to  sustain  the  present  school  system, 
Charleston  is  doing  more  than  she  ever  did  before,  and  more  in  com- 
parison than  any  other  city  in  the  Union. 

The  facts  are  these:  The  assessed  values  of  the  city  of  Charleston  in 
1860  were  forty-five  millions,  and  in  1886,  twenty-one  millions,  a  reduc- 
tion of  more  than  one-half  of  taxable  values,  in  the  face  of  the  obliga- 
tion to  educate  more  than  double  the  number  of  children. 

This  heavy  load  has  been  assumed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  taxation, 
however,  as  the  facts  show.  The  taxation  of  the  city  of  Charleston  in 
1886  for  public  schools  was  three  and  one-half  mills,  amounting  to  about 
sixty-one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  this  is  exclusive  of  annual  ap- 
propriations to  the  high  school  of  Charleston,  and  to  the  Charleston 
College.  How  much  above  a  maximum  this  taxation  is,  and  what  a 
burden  it  is,  is  evident  by  comparison.  For  instance,  compare  this 
taxation  with  that  of  the  city  of  Boston,  whose  schools  are  models,  and 
whose  people  have  a  world-wide  reputation  of  giving  liberally  for  edu- 

^  Besides  tlio  attendance  at  tbe  public  bcIiooIb,  the  unmberof  pupils  attending  otbcr 
schools  in  the  city  is  as  follows:  The  Porter  Academy,  148;  tbe  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  600;  the  Wallingford  Academy,  colored,  G67  ;  the  Everret  Normal  Institute, 
177 ;  and  the  High  School  of  Charleston,  163. 
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cational  iDstitutious,  and  we  find  that  the  city  of  Boston  gave  a  total  of 
two  and  ouc-lialf  mills  in  1880  for  a  complete  scliool  cstablisbmeut  of 
seven  high  schools,  two  Latin  schools,  one  normal  school,  forty-nine 
grammar  schools,  and  foar  hundred  and  eight  primary  schools.  The 
city  of  Charleston  gives  in  proportion  nearly  half  as  much  again  as 
Boston  for  her  primary  schools  alone,  and  makes  in  addition  annual 
ax)propriations  to  the  high  school  and  to  the  Charleston  College.  It 
mnst  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  is  done  under  a  very  heavy  debt  to 
the  State,  the  interest  of  which  requires  ten  mills  of  actual  taxation. 

Again,  beside  the  State  tax,  the  total  tax  of  Charleston  is  two  and 
one-fourth  per  cent.,  while  in  Boston  it  is  only  one  and  one-fourth  per 
cent. 

When  it  is  remembered  through  what  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
trouble  this  city  has  passed  since  18<i5,  it  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is 
doing  its  full  duty  in  respect  to  the  education  of  its  children. 

It  appears,  too,  that  with  this  taxation  at  its  highest  pitch  for  x)ublic 
schools,  a  greater  burden  than  an 3'  other  city  bears,  the  city  of  Charles- 
ton can.  not  grapple  with  this  educational  question,  that  she  can  not 
educate  her  children,  that  she  only  educates  one-half  of  them  in  the 
public  schools.  There  is  no  school— there  are  no  teachers — for  nearly 
one-half  that  now  go  untanglit.  This  sta.tement,  when  made  for  the 
city  of  Charleston,  is  also  made  for  other  communities  of  the  State,  and 
the  whole  South. 

The  city  of  Charleston,  with  the  South,  faces  this  question  with  a  full 
responsibility  to  speak  and  act.  It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  issues. 
This  is  a  (luestion  for  all  southern  communities,  who  were  left  utterly 
bankrupt,  with  a  whole  race  made  citizens  who  had  to  be  educated  up 
to  the  knowledge  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  who  today  have 
made  very  little  progress,  comparatively,  in  knowledge,  and  who  pay 
hardly  three  per  cent,  of  the  taxes. 

A  statement  of  these  propositions,  it  seems,  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  South  needs  the  help  of  the  National  Government  to 
educate  this  generation ;  help  of  the  same  kind,  and  help  on  the  same 
principle,  as  that  which  now  supports  the  State  agricultural  colleges, 
which  could  not  now  be  carried  on  without  the  revenue  from  public 
lands  given  by  Congress  to  the  States  for  this  purpose. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Republic  realized  that  the  only  hope  of  the  per- 
manency of  free  institutions  rested  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of 
those  clothed  with  the  elective  franchise.  Their  wonls  are  admonitions 
of  wider  meaning  to-day,  when  we  behold  the  tide  of  immigration 
bringing  to  our  shores  the  population  of  Europe,  and  especially  when, 
within  little  more  than  a  decade,  live  millions  of  people  of  African  de- 
scent have  been  emancipated.  The  relation  of  this  population  to  the 
people  and  Government  of  the  United  States  has  its  obligations  and 
duties.  Historically  considered,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  they 
were  introduced  into  what  is  now  the  territory  of  the  United  States  as 
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slaves,  and  slavery  continued  by  authority  of  the  British  Goverutneut 
cue  hundred  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Nor  was 
it  done  with  the  sanction  of  the  colonial  Legislatures,  some,  if  not  all  of 
which,  earnestly  remonstrated. 

When  our  fathers  undertook  to  form  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  they  left  slavery  as  they  found  it.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  slavery  existed  in  all  of  the  colonies,  but  under  legislation 
it  was  confined  to  the  Southern  States,  and,  by  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, finally  ceased  to  exist  anywhere  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Government;  and  five  millions  of  people,  suddenly,  without  prepara- 
tion, were  raised  from  slavery  to  the  high  position  of  citizenship  in  a 
great  republic  with  all  its  rights  and  responsibilities.  The  Bev.  Barnas 
Sears,  D.  D.,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  himself  a  Kew  Englander, 
whose  duties  for  twelve  years  carried  him  into  all  portions  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  into  personal  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  colored 
race,  states  in  his  last  report,  '^  that  the  larger  portion  of  them  are  con- 
fessedly unqualified  for  a  judicious  exercise  of  the  suffrage."  No  un- 
prejudiced or  well-informed  man  cau  question  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. This  large  class  of  more  than  half  a  million  of  uneducated  voters 
are  not  merely  citizens  and  voters  in  the  States  in  which  they  reside, 
but  they  are  also  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  power  they  wield 
and  the  influence  they  exert  are  not  merely  local,  but  they  are  coexten- 
sive with  the  Union.  Their  votes  may  decide  questions  of  peace  or  war, 
they  may  control  presidential  elections,  and  give  shape  to  the  politics 
of  the  nation.  They  themselves  are  eligible  to  ofiice,  and  legally  com- 
petent to  sit  as  judges  and  jurors  in  cases  of  life,  liberty,  and  property. 
The  evils  likely  to  ensue  from  intrusting  political  power  to  ignorant 
and  incompetent  hands,  needs  at  this  day  no  further  exposition.  In 
the  words  of  Madison :  "  A  popular  government  without  popular  edu- 
cation, or  the  means  of  ac<iuiriug  it,  is  but  a  x)rologue  to  a  farce  or  a 
tragedy,  or  perhaps  both." 

The  best  security  to  guard  against  the  evils  that  threaten  us  is  in 
affording  to  ignorant  voters  such  a  degree  of  education  as  will  qualify 
them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Popular  education  is  a  duty  which, 
as  a  general  rule,  belongs  to  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  re- 
spective States.  It  is  a  matter  of  local  and  domestic  policy,  which  can 
be  properly  and  effectually  managed  by  the  local  goveruments.  But 
the  colored  race  constitute  an  exceptional  class  of  our  pox)ulation.  They 
had, no  opportunity  of  obtaining  education  and  acquiring  property. 
They  are  not  responsible  for  their  ignorance ;  they  have  had  no  teachers, 
and  their  parents  were  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  Justice  to  them 
requires  that  they  should  be  given  that  education  which  alone  can  make 
them  responsible  citizens  in  their  duties  to  others,  and  in  protecting 
themselves  and  their  own  rights. 

Again,  so  large  an  element  of  ignorance  infused  into  our  body  politic 
must  be  a  source  of  weakness  to  our  system  of  government.    The  neces- 
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sity  of  edacatiou,  the  peril  of  delay,  the  maguitude  of  the  danger,  are 
all  evideut  The  Southern  States  have  not  been  insensible  to  the  mis- 
chief of  so  large  a  class  of  ignorant  voters,  and  they  have  manifestinl 
the  most  praiseworthy  disposition  to  aid,  as  far  as  their  means  would 
allow,  in  their  education.  In  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  systems  of  firee 
schools  have  been  established,  in  which  the  white  and  colored  children 
receive  the  same  advantages;  but  in  their  impoverished  condition  they 
are  unable  adequately  to  meet  the  emergency..  It  may  be  asked  if 
Congress  has  not  the  constitutional  power  to  help  the  education  of  the 
South  in  this  emergency,  if  it  has  not  the  power  to  contribute  to  the 
education  of  the  citizens  of  the  States. 

This  question  is  not  a  new  one.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  present 
innumerable  precedents  in  which  Congress  has  exercised  power  to  con- 
tribute toward  the  general  education  of  citizens  of  new  States.  This 
aid  has  been  extended  by  granting  public  lands  for  the  purpose.  The 
public  domain  of  the  United  States  is  made  up  of  the  vast  !North- West- 
ern Territory  ceded  by  the  States  to  the  General  Government  in  1783 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  the  States,  lauds  acquired  by  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  in  1803,  the  purchase  of  Florida  in  1819,  the  sicquisitions 
from  Mexico,  the  territory  obtained  by  treaty  with  Indian  tribes,  and 
by  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 

In  May,  1785,  the  Continental  Congress  enacted  that  the  lauds  ceded 
by  the  old  thirteen  States  should  be  laid  off  in  townships,  and  that  sec- 
tion 16  in  each  township  should  be  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  schools,  and  that  two  townships  in  every  State  should  be  sot 
apart  for  the  support  of  a  university. 

In  1848-49  a  more  liberal  policy  was  adopted  for  the  new  States. 
Two  sections  were  set  apart  for  school  purposes  in  each  township,  and 
in  every  State  admitted  since  1848  the  IGth  and  3Cth  sections  of  each 
township,  one-eighteenth  of  the  entire  area,  have  been  granted  to  the 
common  schools.  In  view  of  this  unbroken  line  of  precedents,  it  seems 
idle  now  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress 
to  make  such  grants. 

THE  OEPHAN  HOUSE  OF  CHARLESTON. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  city  government  of  Charles- 
ton, which  is  worthy  of  more  than  passing  remark,  is  the  admirable 
voluntary  management  of  the  several  public  institutions  of  charity  by 
boards  of  commissionei^  representing  all  professions  and  classes  of 
citizens.  A  vast  amount  of  uuremunorated  work  is  done  in  these  pub- 
lic trusts,  with  intelligence,  energy,  and  economy,  by  public  spirited 
corporators,  who  recognize  and  act  upon  the  fact  that  society  must 
necessarily  have  offices  of  beneficence,  which  should  be  administered 
by  citizens  having  the  advantage  of  professional  and  business  knowl- 
edge, who  act  upon  the  theory  that  there  are  duties  in  life  to  be  dis- 
charged on  a  high  plane,  purifying  the  public  mind  and  ennobling  the 
public  spirit. 
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The  care  of  orphana,  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  administration  of 
hospitals,  as  well  as  the  elevation  of  edacational  institutions,  afford 
honorable  thongh  gratuitous  service  to  qnite  a  number  of  citizens. 
These  positions  of  beneficent  activities  are  regarded  as  privileged  ones, 
and  all  vacancies  are  quickly  filled,  and  many  who  have  performed 
these  offices  have  been  men  of  distinction  and  high  character.  Those 
who  have  held  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Orphan  House  are  Arnoldus  Yanderhorst,  John  Huger,  Charles  Lin- 
ning,  Bawlins  Lowndes,  John  B.  Holmes,  Henry  W.  De  Saussure, 
Daniel  Stephens,  John  Dawson,  Thomas  Lee,  Thomas  Boper,  James 
Jervey,  Henry  A.  De  Saussure,  William  C.  Bee,  and  Louis  D.  Mowry. 

These  gentlemen  gave  their  best  thought  and  work  for  years,  gratui- 
tously, to  the  management  of  the  Orphan  House.  The  example  of  such 
high  citizenship  survives  the  grave,  and  will  ever  be  a  potent  influence 
for  good  to  those  who  serve  in  similar  public  trusts. 

Under  tlie  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1783,  incorporating  the  city  of 
Charleston,  the  care  of  providing  for  the  poor,  and  educating  and 
maintaining  poor  orphan  children,  was  devolved  upon  the  City  Council. 
In  1790  the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  for  ^Hhe  establishing  of 
an  orphan  house  at  Charleston,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  and 
educating  orphan  children,  and  those  of  poor,  distressed,  or  disabled 
parents  who  are  unable  to  support  and*  maintain  them.''  Under  this 
ordinance  the  corner-stone  was  laid  by  John  Huger,  iutendant  of 
Charleston,  on  the  12th  of  November,  1792,  and  the  building  having 
been  completed,  the  commissioners  on  the  18th  of  October,  1794,  in- 
troduced into  the  institution  one  hundred  and  fifteen  children,  the  ob- 
jects of  charity.  The  number  of  orphan  children  who  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  institution,  nurtured,  and  educated  since  its  origin  is 
over  four  thousand.  The  number  at  any  time  has  never  been  less  than 
one  hundred  and  two,  and  the  greatest  number  was  three  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  present  number  is  over  two  hundred  and  twenty.  The  in- 
stitution is  governed  by  a  Board  of  twelve  commissioners,  elected  an- 
nually by  the  City  Council.  They  meet  weekly.  One  of  their  number 
is  charged  each  week  in  rotation  with  the  special  supervision  of  the 
house.  The  officers  of  the  house  consist  of  a  principal,  who  has  the 
general  supervision  of  all  the  departments,  seven  teachers,  and  four 
assistant  matrons. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  an  excellent  school,  in  which 
reading,  writing,  orthography,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  primary 
geography,  advanced  geography,  history — aqcient  and  modern,  gram- 
mar^ &miliar  science,  physical  geography,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  are  taught,  while  the  kindergarten  numbers  seventy-three  pupils 
in  charge  of  two  teachers. 

A  chapel  is  attached  to  the  institution,  in  which  religious  services 
are  held  every  Sunday  afternoon  by  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  city, 
officiating  in  rotation.    A  Sunday-school  is  conducted  every  Sunday 
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momiog  from^nine  to  ten  o^dock,  ander  the  charge  of  a  saperintendent 
and  seventeen  teachers,  some  of  whom  are  residents  of  the  institution, 
and  the  remainder  volnnteers  from  the  various  Ohristian  congregations 
of  the  city. 

The  children  are  apprenticed  to  various  trades  and  occnpations. 
Many  boys  from  this  institution  have  been  an  honor  and  an  ornament 
to  it.  Several  have  taken  high  rank  in  the  Navy,  at  the  bar,  in  the 
Legislature,  in  the  pulpit,  and  in  other  walks  of  life. 

In  the  more  retired  sphere  of  womanhood,  many  of  the  girls  have 
becon^e  model  wives  and  mothers,  and  have  transmitted  to  their  chil- 
dren the  fruits  of  a  moral  and  religious  training  imparted  to  them  in 
this  institution. 

The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  institution  is  about  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  By  section  15  of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  December 
21, 1799,  it  is  enacted  that  all  property  in  the  two  parishes  of  St  Philip 
and  St.  Michael,  then  escheated  or  thereafter  to  be  escheated  to  the 
State,  not  exceeding  fifly  thousand  dollars,  should  be  vested  in  the  City 
Council  of  Charleston  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orphan  House  of  Charles- 
ton. Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  total  sum  authorized  has 
beea  acquired,  and  has  been  invested  firom  time  to  time  in  bank  stock 
and  other  securities,  and  is  held  in  the  assets  of  the  Orphan  House 
fund.  Since  1796  various  legacies  and  donations  have  been  received, 
which,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  escheated  property,  form  a  fund  in 
the  hands  of  the  trustees,  which  on  January  1, 1881,  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  dollars. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  library  of  science  and  general 
literature  numbering  over  three  thousand  volumes. 

For  this  sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  reports  of  the  Hon.  William 
A.  Courtenay,  late  mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston. 

THE  OHABLBSTON  BABTHQUAKE. 

When  the  bells  of  St.  Michael's  Church  in  Charleston  chhned  the  third 
quarter  after  nine  o'clock  on  tlie  evening  of  Tuesday,  August  31, 1886, 
their  familiar  tones  spoke  peace  alone  to  the  many  happy  homes  on  every 
side«  within  whose  sheltering  walls  the  people  of  a  fair  and  prosperous 
city  had  gathered  to  rest.  There  was  no  whispered  warning  in  the  well- 
known  sounds,  or  in  any  subdued  voice  of  the  night,  to  hint  of  the  fearful 
calamity  so  near  at  hand.  Not  the  unconscious  bells  themselves  were  less 
suspicious  of  coming  ill  than  were  those  whom  their  still,  solemn  tones 
summoned,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  forgetfulness  in  sleep.  The  streets 
of  the  city  were  silent  and  nearly  deserted.  Overhead  the  stars  twinkled 
with  unwonted  brilliancy  in  a  moonless,  unclouded  sky.  The  waters  of 
the  wide  harbor  were  unruffled  by  even  a  passing  breeze.  Around  the 
horizon  the  dark  woodlands  hung  like  purple  curtains,  shutting  out  the 
world  beyond,  as  though  they  guarded  the  ancient  city  within  their 
charmed  circle.    Earth  and  sea  alike  seemed  wrapped  with  the  spell  of 
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hashed  repose,  that  reflected  as  in  a  mirror  the  quiet  of  the  blae,  eternal 
heavens  beu()iDg  over  them. 

It  was  upon  saoh  a  scene  of  calm  and  silence  that  the  shock  of  the 
great  earthquake  fell  with  the  suddenness  of  a  thunderbolt,  launched 
from  the  starlit  skies  with  the  might  of  ten  thousand  thunderbolts  £all- 
iug  together,  with  a  force  so  far  surpassing  all  other  forces  known  to 
man  that  no  similitude  can  be  found  for  it.  The  firm  foundation  upon 
which  every  home  had  been  built,  in  unquestioning  faith  in  its  stability, 
was  giving  away ;  the  barriers  of  the  great  deep  were  breaking  up.  To 
the  ignorant  mind,  it  sedmed  in  truth  that  Qod  had  laid  his  hand  in 
anger  upon  his  creation.  The  great  and  the  wise,  knowing  little  more, 
fearing  little  less,  than  the  humblest  of  their  wretched  fellow-creatures, 
bowed  themselves  in  awe  as  before  the  face  of  the  destroying  angel. 
For  a  few  moments  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  stood  together  in  the 
presence  of  death  in  its  most  terrible  form,  and  perhaps  scarcely  one 
doubted  that  all  would  be  swallowed  up  together  in  one  wide,  yawning 
grave. 

The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  The  heart  and  the  hand  shrink  from 
the  task  of  trying  to  depict  faithfully,  in  any  terms,  the  scene  and 
emotions  of  that  dreadful  hour.  The  transition  from  a  long-established 
condition  of  safety  and  peacefulness  to  one  of  profound  and  general 
danger  and  terror,  was  absolute  and  instantaneous.  Within  seven  min- 
utes after  the  last  stroke  of  the  chime,  and  while  its  echoes  seemed  yet 
to  mingle  in  listening  ears,  the  city  was  in  ruins,  and  the  wreck  had 
been  accomplished  in  one  of  the  last  minutes  of  the  seven.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property,  the  accumulation  of  nearly  two  centuries,  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  time  a  child  would  take  to  crush  a  ftail  toy.  Every 
home  in  the  city  had  been  broken  or  shattered,  and  beneath  the  ruins 
lay  the  lifeless  or  bruised  and  bleeding  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children  who  had  been  stricken  down  in  the  midst  of  such  security  as 
he  enjoys  who  reads  these  lines  at  any  remote  distance  of  time  or  space. 

The  attention  of  the  people  was  first  attracted  by  sounds  that  seemed 
to  come  from  below,  and  for  a  moment  were  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  rapid  rolling  of  a  heavy  body,  as  a  heavy  safe  or  heavUy  laden 
truck,  over  the  floor.  This  sound  was  accompanied  by  a  perceptible 
tremor  of  the  earth,  not  more  marked,  however,  than  would  be  caused 
by  the  passage  of  a  car  or  dray  on  the  street. 

For  two  or  three  seconds  the  occurrence  excited  no  surprise  or  com- 
ment. Then  all  at  once  the  sound  deepened  in  volume,  the  tremor  be- 
came very  decided,  the  ear  caught  the  rattle  of  window  sashes,  gas 
fixtures,  and  other  movable  objects;  men  glanced  hurriedly  at  each 
other,  and  springing  to  their  feet  with  the  startled  question  and  answer, 
^^What  is  that?"  ''An  earthquake!" — then  all  was  bewilderment  and 
confusion.  The  long  roll  deepened  and  spread  into  a  wild  roar  that 
seemed  to  i>ervade  at  once  the  earth  and  the  air  above  and  around. 
The  tremor  was  now  a  rude,  rapid  quiver  that  agitated  the  lofty,  strong, 
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solid  buildings  as  though  they  were  being  shaken  by  the  hand  of  an 
immeasurable  power,  with  intent  to  tear  their  joints  asnnder  and  scatter 
their  foundations  abroad,  a^  a  tree  casts  its  over-ripened  firait  before 
the  breath  of  the  gale. 

There  was  no  intermission  of  the  vibration  of  the  mighty  snbterranean 
engine;  from  the  first  to  the  last  it  was  a  continuous  jar,  adding  force 
with  every  moment,  and  as  it  approached  and  reached  the  climax  of  its 
manifestation  it  seemed  for  a  few  terrible  seconds  as  if  no  work  of  man's 
hands  could  survive  the  shocks.  Floors  were  heaving  under  the 
surrounding  walls,  partitions  visibly  swayed  to  and  fro,  the  crash  of 
falling  masses  of  stone  and  brick  and  mortar  was  heard  overhead,  and 
without,  the  terrible  roar  filled  the  ears  and  seemed  to  fill  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  for  a  few  panting  breaths,  or  while  you  held  your  breath  in 
anticipation  of  immediate  and  cruel  death,  you  felt  that  life  was  already 
past,  and  waited  for  the  end,  as  the  victim  with  his  head  on  the  block 
awaits  the  fall  of  the  axe. 

For  a  second  or  two  it  seemed  that  the  worst  had  passed  and  that  the 
violent  motion  had  subsided.  It  increased  again,  and  became  as  severe 
as  before,  and  none  expected  to  escape.  A  sudden  rush  was  made  to 
endeavor  to  reach  the  open  air  and  fly  to  a  place  of  safely ;  but  before 
the  doors  were  reached  all  stopped  short  as  by  a  common  impulse,  feel- 
ing that  hope  was  vain^that  it  was  only  a  question  of  death  within  the 
buildings  or  without,  of  being  buried  beneath  the  sinking  roofe  or  by 
the  falling  walls. 

The  uproar  slowly  died  away  in  seeming  distance,  the  earth  was  still, 
and  oh,  the  blessed  relief  of  that  stillness !  But  how  rudely  the  silence 
was  broken.  From  every  quarter  arose  the  cries  of  pain  and  fear,  the 
prayers  and  wailings  of  terrified  women  and  children,  mingled  with  the 
hoarse  shouts  of  excited  men.  The  air  was  filled  with  a  whitish  cloud 
of  dry,  stifling  dust,  arising  from  the  lime  and  mortar  of  the  shattered 
buildings,  which,  falling  upon  the  pavements,  had  been  reduced  to  pow- 
der.  Through  this  cloud,  dense  as  a  fog,  the  gas  jets  flickered  feebly, 
shedding  but  little  light.  On  every  side  were  hurrying  forms  of  men 
and  women,  bareheaded,  partially  dressed,  some  almost  nude,  and  all 
neariy  crazed  with  fear  and  excitement.  All  around  were  seen  the 
wounded  and  the  terrified— men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  with  blood  stream- 
ing over  their  clothes,  and  some  prone  and  motionless  on  the  pavement, 
with  upturned  faces  and  outstretched  limbs,  and  the  crowd  which  was 
now  gathered  in  the  street  passing  by,  none  pausing  to  see  whether  they 
were  alive  or  dead.  A  sudden  light  flares  through  a  window  into  tiie 
street;  it  becomes  momentarily  brighter,  and  the  cry  of  ^'flre"  resounds. 
A  rush  is  made  toward  the  spot ;  a  man  is  seen  lying  doubled  up,  si- 
lent and  lifeless,  against  the  wall,  but  at  this  moment,  somewhere — at 
sea — overhead— deep  in  the  ground — is  h'eard  again  the  low,  ominous 
roll,  already  too  well  known  to  be  mistaken.  It  grows  louder,  nearer, 
like  the  growl  of  a  wild  beast  swiftly  approaching  its  prey,  and  all  ia 
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forgotten  in  the  msh  for  the  open  space  where  alone  there  is  hope  and 
security.  The  tall  buildings  on  either  hand  blot  out  the  skies  and  the 
stars,  and  the  shattered  cornices  and  copings,  the  tops  of  the  frowning 
walls,  lie  piled  from  both  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  streets.  It  seemed 
that  a  touch  now  would  send  the  broken  masses  left  standing,  down 
upon  the  people  below,  who  look  up  to  them  and  shrink  together  as  the 
tremor  of  the  earthquake  passes  under  them,  and  the  m^'sterious  rever- 
berations swell  and  roll  along  like  some  drum-beat,  summoning  them  to 
die.  It  passes  away,  and  once  more  is  experienced  the  blessed  feeling 
of  delivery  from  impending  calamity,  which,  it  may  well  be  believed, 
invokes  a  feeling  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  from  every  heart  in  the 
throng. 

The  first  shock  occurred  at  about  nine  minutes  to  ten,  as  was  indi- 
cated by  the  public  clocks,  the  hands  of  all  of  which  stopped  at  that 
fateful  point,  as  if  to  mark  the  end  of  time  for  so  many  who  had  counted 
the  recurring  strokes  of  the  preceding  hour  without  a  thought  but  of 
a  happy  life.  The  second  shock,  which  was  but  a  brief  echo  of  the 
first,  occurred  eight  minutes  later.  ' 

The  general  aspect  of  the  city  is  not  a  subject  of  detailed  description, 
and  can  be  more  readily  conceived  than  put  in  words.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  houses  escaped  injury,  and  that  the 
damage  to  all  would  be  represented  by  the  demolition  of  one-auarter  of 
the  buildings  on  Charleston  Neck,  by  the  levelling  of  all  the  houses 
south  of  Broad  Street,  or  by  the  destruction  of  a  city  larger  than  Co- 
lumbia. The  records  of  the  City  Assessor's  office  show  that  the  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  earthquake  were  officially  estimated  during  the  fol- 
lowing week  at  about  five  million  dollars.  The  United  States  Engineer 
Commission,  appointed  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  houses,  exam- 
ined about  two  thousand  buildings.  In  their  report  thoy  say :  "  We 
estimate  approximately  that  the  buildings  upon  which  we  have  ren- 
dered reports  can  not  be  thoroughly  repaired  for  less  than  two  millions, 
and  the  remaining  buildings,  while  of  slight  consequence  to  their  own- 
ers, occupants,  and  the  public,  ^will  swell  the  money  value  of  real  estate 
damages  to  a  total  of  from  five  to  six  millions."  A  board  of  inspectors, 
consisting  of  an  architect  and  builder,  appointed  by  the  insurance  com- 
panies to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  houses,  reported  that  they 
had  inspected  6,956  buildings,  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  brick  buildings 
were  injured,  more  or  less,  that  the  frame  buildings  sufifered  from  fall- 
ing chimneys,  that  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand  chimneys  were  in- 
jured, and  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these  fourteen  thousand  were 
broken  off  at  the  roof  and  went  to  the  ground. 

The  churches,  public  buildings,  and  school-houses  shared  in  this  great 
catastrophe,  and  were  all  iojured.  Without  exception,  the  public 
schools  suffered  much  damage.  For  the  repair  of  these  buildings  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  voted  four  thousand  dollars,  and  contrib- 
utors in  Boston  and  elsewhere  contributed  twenty  thousand  dollars  for 
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the  repair  of  school-houses.  The  Porter  Academy,  th^  Wallingford 
School,  the  High  School,  and  the  Charleston  College  were  all  seriously 
injured.  The  east  and  west  wings  of  the  Charleston  College  were  so 
much  damaged,  and  the  foundations  were  so  defective,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  them  taken  down  entirely.  The  main  building  and 
I>ortico  of  the  college  and  the  library  buildings  were  also  injured,  while 
the  Citadel  building  had  its  towers  and  parapets  thrown  down,  derang- 
ing the  roof,  cracking  and  bulging  the  walls  of  the  east  wing,  and 
throwing  down  all  of  the  overhead  plastering,  with  other  injuries.  The 
building  was  left  in  a  condition  unsafe  for  occupancy. 

To  aid  in  rebuilding  the  ruined  city,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  citizens, 
generous  assistance  was  contributed  from  every  quarter  of  the  country , 
amounting  to  the  sum  of  $640,196.91,  which  was  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  City  Council,  while  other  large  sums  were  specially 
contributed  to  the  sufferers. 

The  amount  expended  for  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the  earth- 
quake was  over  four  millions  of  dollars,  while  the  amount  expended  on 
public  buildings,  churches,  schools,  and  other  property  exempted  from 
taxation  was  three  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Nor  does  this  statement 
include  the  amount  expended  for  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  the 
disastrous  cyclone  of  August,  1885,  which  was  estimated  to  be  at  least 
one  million  dollars. 

This  description  of  the  earthquake  has  been  collated  from  the  narra- 
tive prepared  by  Mr.  Carl  McKinley,  and  published  in  the  Charleston 
Year  Book  of  1886. 

THE  BECONSTRUCTION  FOLLOWING  THE  EARTHQUAKE. 

The  reconstruction  that  has  followed  the  destruction  of  the  earth- 
quake of  1886  is  a  wonderful  and  gratifying  achievement.  The  sons  of 
the  old  historic  city  have  manifested  a  fortitude  under  the  sharp  ad- 
versities of  fortune  that  wrecked  their  homes,  that  is  in  keeping  with 
their  past  history.  They  have  overcome  and  survived  the  ravages 
of  fire,  pestilence,  and  war,  the  terrors  of  the  tempest,  the  despair 
and  gloom  of  tlie  earthquake.  In  their  renewed  industries  and  com- 
merce, their  rebuilt  churches  and  public  and  private  edifices,  the  reor- 
ganization of  their  charities  and  institutions  of  education  and  learning, 
they  have  resumed  their  place  in  the  race  of  civilization,  progress,  and 
enterprise,  and  are  again  on  an  assured  basis  of  success.  In  their 
labor  and  travail  they  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  assistance  and 
direction  of  two  strong  men,  whose  strength  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son did  not  fail  them  in  the  day  of  adversity,  and  who  have  lived  to 
enjoy  the  fruition  of  their  labors  in  the  remarkable  resurrection  of  their 
loved  city  from  its  ashes.  William  A.  Oourtenay  and  Francis  W.  Daw- 
son are  the  honored  names  to  whom  may  be  awarded  a  large  share  of 
the  honor  and  praise  for  this  grand  consummation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DENOMDTATIONAL  EDUOATIOK 

The  chief  motive  in  foandiug  denominational  institutions  is  to  pro- 
vide education  under  Christian  inflaences  for  3*outh  at  the  formative 
lieriod  of  their  lives;  and  further,  they  are  often  the  outgrowth  of 
theological  seminaries,  and  sometimes  absorb  them  in  the  process  of 
evolution.  There  seems  to  be  an  inevitable  antagonism  to  State  insti- 
tutions in  the  minds  of  many  sectarians,  who  think  that  the  tone  and 
surroundings  of  the  State  institutions  all  tend  away  from  a  Christian 
life.  But  the  formation  of  Young  Men's  Ghristiah  Associations  at  State 
universities,  and  their  activity  in  religious  woric,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  such  institutions  are  certainly  not  without  Christian  influ- 
ences. Indeed,  there  is  a  generous  rivalry  between  two  State  universi- 
ties, those  of  Michigan  and  Virginia,  as  to  which  shall  belong  the  honor 
of  having  organized  the  first  collegiate  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  the  United  States. 

In  the  State  schools,  and  in  the  wealthy  colleges  of  the  East,  two  tend- 
encies are  plainly  visible.  The  former  aim  at  simplicity  and  democracy 
ill  education;  the  latter  at  class  distinctions  and  aristocracy.  The 
former  tend  to  make  no  distinctions  among  the  students,  have  no  honor 
system,  and  strive  all  the  time  to  lower  tuition  and  reduce  the  expenses 
of  living.  The  two  leading  State  schools  have  no  distinctions  in  grad- 
uation; they  all  graduate  alike,  and  none  can  say  that  he  got  a  higher 
mark  than  the  other.  The  heavily-endowed  institutions  of  the  East 
make  tuition  and  living  expenses  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  en- 
dowments, and  have  a  regular  system  of  fellowships,  scholarships,  and 
grades  of  diplomas.  Both  seem  to  be  the  natural  outgrowth  of  their 
conditions ;  the  State  schools  are  directly  the  product  of  a  democracy, 
and  must  be  democratic;  the  others  are  created  and  maintained  by 
the  wealthy,  and  are  forced  to  rear  classes.  In  considering  the  honor 
question,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  our  highest  duty  to  repair  the 
inequalities  of  nature,  not  sharpen  and  increase  them.  The  weak  and 
helpless  should  be  raised  nearer  the  strong  and  active,  and  not  be  taxed 
to  lift  the  superior  classes  still  higher.  In  some  colleges  the  tuition  for 
all  could  be  reduced  over  one-half  by  the  abolition  of  the  fellowships 
and  scholarships.  The  gifted  can  always  be  relied  on  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  society,  if  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  any,  should  be  taxed, 
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not  to  Leap  honors  and  emolamonts  on  those  alread}'  far  in  advance, 
but  to  assist  their  less  gifted  brothers. 

In  South  Carolina  the  sectarian  colleges  unfortunately  can  become 
schools  of  only  moderate  strength.  The  endowments  they  had  raised 
before  the  War  were  all  swept  away.  Yet  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
State  university  should  not  come  into  competition  with  the  denomina- 
tional colleges,  but  that,  if  the  number  of  its  courses  and  departments 
of  study  were  increased  and  its  requirements  advanced,  it  would  be- 
come the  ^<roof  and  crown"  of  the  general  plan  of  higher  education  in 
the  State. 

In  South  Carolina,  besides  the  general  reason  for  the  establishment 
of  these  schools,  there  was  a  special  one, — the  attempt  to  counteract  the 
iuiinence  of  Thomas  Cooper.  To  his  teachings  and  his  denunciations 
of  Christianity  may  be  directly  traced  the  foundation  of  one  or  two  sec- 
tarian schools.  There  was  the  strongest  opposition  by  the  friondM  of 
the  State  college,  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  tliere  had  t>etter 
be  no  education  at  all  unless  it  was  given  by  the  State.  But  after  pain- 
ful effort  the  measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  sectarian  school  was 
passed,  and  others  followed  in  quick  succession,  until  now  there  are 
live  for  the  education  of  white  youth.  For  want  of  space  the  history  of 
each  is  only  slightly  sketched. 

ERSKINE  COLLEaE. 

The  first  denominational  college  established  in  the  State  was  due  to 
the  zealous  efforts  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.  It  was  a 
settled  rule  with  them  to  allow  no  one  to  preach  until  he  had  been 
through  a  classical  course,  and  had  studied  theology  under  a  compe- 
tent instructor  for  several  years.  To  furnish  the  facilities  for  these 
high  requirements,  it  was  felt  as  a  duty,  at  the  earliest,  to  provide  in- 
struction for  the  ministerial  candidates.  Classical  preparatory  schools 
were  in  consequence  established  at  an  early  date  by  members  of  this 
Church.  In  the  first  years  of  this  century  Rev,  James  liogers  opened 
a  classical  school  at  Monticello,  in  Fairfield  County,  which  was  largely 
patronized  by  the  people  of  this  denomination.  In  1825  a  petition  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  Synod  praying  that  the  Ebenezer  Academy,  in  York 
County,  be  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  Synod.  This  was  done, 
and  both  of  these  institutions  became  widely  known  and  were  largely 
patronized  by  people  of  the  adjoining  States. 

To  meet  the  demands  for  ministerial  training,  the  Synod  adopted  a 
very  remsirkable  and  cheap  way  of  providing  the  proper  facilities ; 
they  simply  passed  a  resolution  establishing  a  theological  school,  with 
liev.  John  Hemphill  and  llev.  John  T.  Pressly  as  professors,  with  no 
expense  for  buildings  of  any  sort,  no  appropriation  for  books,  and  no 
provision  for  professors'  salaries;  indeed,  there  was  to  be  no  salary. 
To  add  to  the  extraordinary  features  of  the  case,  the  two  professors  were 
about  one  hundred  miles  apart,  and  the  students  would  manifestly  be 
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pat  to  some  inconvenience  to  recite  to  both  on  the  same  day,  even  witli 
the  rapid  transit  of  the  present.  Considering  tbe  practical  difficulties  of 
this  ideal  scheme  for  a  theological  seminary,  we  might  agree  with  the 
painstaking  Church  historian,  that  *'  In  the  providence  of  God  this  ar- 
rangement was  of  short  duration."^ 

OLABK  AND  EBSKINE  SEMINARY. 

It  was,  however,  very  strongly  felt  that  the  welfare  of  the  Church 
demanded  training  schools  for  their  youth,  and  in  1834  the  Synod,  in 
session  at  Due  West  Corner,  in  Abbeville  Coanty,  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions  on  the  subject  of  founding  a  school.  They  first  demanded 
a  school  with  the  <<  manual  labor"  feature  attached  to  it,  and  instructed 
the  clerk  to  gather  the  necessary  information  in  regard  to  such  schools 
iu  the  North.  The  members  of  the  Synod  were  also  authorized  to  take 
the  sense  of  their  respective  congregations.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  the  following  year  it  was  found  that  so  few  congregations  fa- 
vored the  'Mnanual  labor"  plan  that  it  was  abandoned. 

But  the  necessary  steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  minis- 
terial school  at  Due  West,  in  Abbeville  County.  Agents  were  sent 
out  to  solicit  subscriptions,  and  were  very  successful  in  raising  $7,035, 
a  sum  sufficient  to  start  the  enterprise,  though  of  course  it  would  be 
small  now  for  such  a  purpose.  A  suitable  building  was  erected  and 
furnished,  and  the  school  was  opened  with  about  twenty  classical  stu- 
dents in  1836,  while  the  act  of  incorporation  was  secured  the  following 
year.  The  aim  was  to  establish  an  academy  for  training  young  men  to 
enter  the  Junior  class  of  any  respectable  college;  but  the  outcome  of 
it  all  was  an  institution  of  higher  grade;  Mr.  John  S.  Pressly  was 
elected  principal  of  the  school,  and  managed  it  with  such  success  that 
the  Synod  was  induced  to  widen  the  original  institution  into  a  college. 
In  1839  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  recommended 
an  extension  of  the  course.  There  was  urgent  need  for  a  suitable 
building,  and  the  ministers  were  instructed  to  solicit  funds  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  name  was  changed  to  Erskine  College,  and  a  charter  applied 
for  from  the  Legislature.  So  strong  was  the  affection  for  the  State  col- 
lege at  Columbia,  and  so  serious  were  the  fears  that  it  might  be  weak- 
ened by  the  establishment  of  other  colleges,  that  the  charter  was  at  first 
refused,  and  was  finally  obtained,  only  after  active  efforts,  in  1850.^ 

ORGANIZATION  OP  ERSKINE  COLLEGE. 

The  institution  thus  organized  in  1839  commenced  its  work  with  a 
faculty  consisting  of  Bev.  E.  E.  Pressly,  D.  D.,  as  president,  and  three 
professors,  N.  M.  Gordon,  Rev.  J.  N.  Young,  and  Bev.  J.  P.  Pressly, 
D.  D.    The  school  was  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  was  actively  sup- 

*  History  of  the  Asaociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  Sonth.  p.  370. 
*Statatea  at  Large,  Yol.  XII,  p.  47. 
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ported  by  it.  Attention  was  called  in  the  Synod  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  suitable  building  for  the  use  of  the  classes,  and  it  was  recom- 
mended that  each  minister  act  as  agent  in  his  congregation  to  raise  and 
forward  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  to  cost  not  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars.  Within  a  few  years  after,  in  1843,  the  board 
of  directors  reported :  ^^The  college  building  is  now  complete,  and  the 
entire  cost  thereof  has  been  met  by  the  treasurer  of  the  building  com- 
mittee and  of  the  literary  and  theological  funds." 

Clark  and  Erskine  Seminary  had  been  established  solely  for  the  par- 
pose  of  providing  ministerial  instruction,  but  out  of  it  had  grown  the 
literary  institution.  It  went  through  the  same  phases  of  evolution  as 
many  other  denominational  colleges.  The  course  of  study  comprised 
about  the  same  branches,  and  led  to  the  same  degrees,  as  the  other  de- 
nominational schools  in  the  State.  The  first  professors  were  chosen 
chiefiy  from  two  northern  colleges,  Jefferson,  Pa.,  and  Miami,  Ohio. 
Of  late  years  the  choice  has  been  largely  limited  to  southern  institu- 
tions. The  first  class  graduated  in  1842;  the  new  school  grew  rapidly- 
in  popular  favor  and  support,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  was 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  denominational  schools  in  the  South. 

The  founding  of  this  school  was  the  incentive  to  other  noble  efforts 
on  the  part  of  the  denomination.  Feeding  schools  were  established  and 
liberally  supported,  and  it  paved  the  way  for  the  publication  of  a  re- 
ligious magazine  and  religious  weeklies.  The  school  has  furnished 
many  of  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  one-fourth  of  its  graduates  up  to 
1880  being  ministers. 

ENDOWMENTS. 

In  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  college  relied  chiefly  on  tuition 
fees  and  the  interest  from  occasional  donations  and  bequests  for  its  sup- 
port. But  in  1853  the  plan  of  endowing  the  institution  by  the  sale  of 
scholarships  was  vigorously  prosecuted,  and  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars were  raised  this  way.  This  was  increased  to  seventy  thousand 
dollars  by  donations  from  Captain  Blair,  Christopher  Strong,  Col. 
William  Wright,  and  others.  But  the  War  came  on,  the  college  doors 
were  closed,  and  the  young  men  learned  at  another  school  on  the  tented 
field.  When  they  returned  to  its  peaceful  walls  again,  they  found  the 
buildings  and  libraries  remaining,  but  the  endowment,  exceptin<^ 
thirteen  thousand  dollars,  and  everything  else  swept  away.  The  people 
who  had  built  and  supported  it,  in  common  with  their  brethren  through- 
oat  the  South,  were  poverty-stricken.  But  the  school  was  reopened,  and 
boys  who  had  marched  to  the  tap  of  the  drum  now  quietly  gathered 
in  the  lecture  room  at  the  call  of  the  bell. 

During  the  first  years  after  its  reopening  the  institution  could  only 
hope  to  hve;  but  in  1871,  when  prospects  seemed  fairer,  another  earn- 
est effort  was  made  to  secure  a  permanent  endowment.  The  plan 
of  selling  scholarships  was  successful,  and  with  the  addition  of  some  do* 
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nations  and  bcqnests^  tbe  endowment  was  very  shortly  raised  to  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  Tbe  largest  donation  was  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
from  Mrs.  Ann  Wallace,  of  Kentucky,  and  tbe  largest  bequest  was 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  from  Dr.  J.  W.  Hearst,  of  South  Carolina. 
During  recent  years  tbe  life  of  the  school  has  been  uneventful,  but 
steadily  progressive. 

GBADUATES. 

Its  list  of  graduates  contains  men  who  have  held  positions  of  honor 
and  trust,  and  who  are  prominent  in  their  professions.  One  of  them 
is  a  promising  journalist  of  note,  while  another  is  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  at  the  bar  of  the  national  capital.  Still  another  of  its  alumni, 
J.  G.  Maxwell,  has  represented  his  district  in  the  State  Senate  and  is 
influential  in  State  politics.  The  author  of  the  History  of  the  Asso- 
ciate Refonned  Synod  of  the  South,  Rev.  Robert  Lathan,  D.  D.,  re- 
ceived his  diploma  there  with  the  class  of  1855,  which  also  included  in 
its  number  W.  Hood,  who  afterward  became  professor  in  his  alma 
mater.  The  present  efScient  head  of  the  college  finished  his  course  as 
a  student  within  its  walls  in  I860. 

When  the  last  decennial  catalogue  was  issued  in  1880  the  whole 
number  of  graduates  was  408.  Something  over  a  fourth  of  these  were 
ministers,  with  ijearly  every  other  profession  and  vocation  represented. 
In  the  list  also  were  men  from  every  southern  State. 

BEV.  B.  C.  GBIEB,  D.  D. 

To  no  one  man  is  more  credit  due  for  the  success  of  the  institution 
than  to  Rev.  R.  C.  Orier.  Like  several  other  great  educators  of  South 
Carolina,  he  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  in  1817,  of  Irish  descent.  His 
father,  Rev.  Isaac  Grier,  D.  D.,  a  native  of  Georgia,  was  ciaid  to  be  the 
first  Presbyterian  minister  produced  in  that  State.  He  sent  his  son 
to  Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  graduated  in  1835.  Going 
South  young  Grier  entered  the  ministry,  and  was  soon  ordained  pastor 
of  two  large  and  influential  churches  in  the  conntrj.  The  impression  he 
created  is  amply  proved  by  the  complimentary  resolutions  adopted  by 
these  churches  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after,  on  his  death.  He 
remained  there  only  seven  years,  and  then  accepted  the  presidency  of 
Erskine  College,  in  1846,  and  filled  that  position  till  his  retirement,  in 
1858.  Immediately  on  the  close  of  the  War  he  was  called  to  the  head 
of  the  college  again,  and  held  the  office  till  his  death,  in  1871. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  his  denomination  in  the  State,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  most  influential  ever  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. He  was  a  preacher  of  no  mean  order,  a  fine  teacher,  and  a  keen 
logician,  and  his  administrative  talents  were  of  the  highest  order.  He 
held  a  short  pastorate  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Thomas  Summers,  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Methodist 
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Episcopal  Gharch  Soath.  Doctor  Sainmers  was  so  impressed  with  him 
that  be  wrote,  ^'  Dr.  Grier  was  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  age,  and 
his  decease  will  be  deeply  deplored."  Other  testimonials  of  high  re- 
gard for  his  character  and  worth  were  given  in  various  parts  of  the 
South.  On  his  death,  in  1871,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Bev.  W. 
M.  Grier,  D.  D.,  now  the  president  of  the  college.  These  two,  father 
and  son,  have  held  the  office  for  thirty-five  years,  nearly  three-fourUis 
of  the  life  of  the  schooL 

FURMAN  UNTVKRSITY. 

Just  two  centuries  ago  there  was  organized  in  Charleston  the  first 
Baptist  church  in  the  South,  and  to  this  may  be  traced  the  foundation 
of  Furman  University.  The  Baptists  of  the  State,  commencing  with 
this  organization  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Charleston  in  1683,  were 
aggressive  in  spreading  the  Gospel,  and  wrung  from  the  Episcopalians, 
in  their  early  missionary  efforts,  the  confession,  ^^  Wherever  we  go,  we 
find  the  Baptists  before  us."  They  went  forth,  first  to  convert  and  then 
to  educate.  Naturally  and  properly  their  first  aim  was  to  educate  the 
ministers,  the  leaders  and  teachers  of  the  people,  for  in  those  early  days 
and  in  that  thinly-settled  country  a  sermon  was  almost  the  only  intel- 
lectual food  the  people  could  get.  ^<As  early  as  1755  efforts  were  made 
in  the  association  to  provide  aid  for  young  men  designing  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  but  laboring  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  want  of  education."  ^ 

The  other  Baptist  churches  in  the  colony  co-operated,  and  in  1757 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  pounds  were  raised,  sixty  pounds  being 
given  by  the  Charleston  church.  A  society  was  then  formed  for  the 
promotion  of  education,  and  young  men  were  aided  by  it  in  preparing 
for  the  ministry.  This  society  is  probably  the  first  Baptist  society  for 
this  purpose  in  the  United  States,  as  it  antedates  the  one  in  Philadel- 
phia by  at  least  one  year. 

But  before  the  plans  could  be  thoroughly  perfected  the  Bevolution 
came  on,  and  the  colonies  suffered  all  the  ravages  that  the  bitterness  of 
a  civil  conflict  could  inflict.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1790, 
the  cause  of  education  was  again  taken  up,  and  a  regular  system  adopted 
for  educating  the  young  men  designed  for  the  ministry.  Candidates 
were  received  and  aided  with  money  and  books,  and  two  of  them  were 
sent  North  for  their  ministerial  education  to  the  Bhode  Island  College, 
now  Brown  University.  Among  the  young  men  receiving  aid  from  these 
Baptists  was  Jesse  Mercer,  the  father  of  Baptist  education  in  Georgia. 
But  their  aims  and  plans  widened,  and  they  wished  to  bring  in  the 
whole  State,  and  in  this  move  the  Charleston  Association  led  the  way. 
They  sent  out  a  circular  letter,  discussion,  and  appeal  to  the  brethren 
on  <'  the  duty  of  the  churches  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  im- 
provement of  persons  called  by  them  to  the  ministry,  previous  to  their 

^Address  by  Dr.  J«  C.  Farman,  reported  in  the  Baptist  Coarier,  Sapplement,  No- 
yember  29,  1883. 
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entering  on  the  work."  It  was  the  conviction  that  lay  at  the  bottom 
of  this  appeal  that  led  to  the  forming  of  the  State  Convention  for  the 
caase  of  education. 

Bat  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Baptists  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  that  denomination  in  the  United  States,  now  cs^me 
forward  and  assumed  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  carried  it  suc- 
cessfully forward. 

BICHASD  FUBMAK. 

Richard  Furman,  in  whose  honor  the  college  was  named,  was  a  native 
of  New  York,  being  born  there  in  1755.  His  father  removed  to  South 
Carolina  when  his  son  was  only  a  few  years  old.  The  boy  was  very 
intelligent,  and  at  an  early  age  showed  great  fondness  for  reading  the 
Bible.  Before  he  was  large  enough  to  hold  the  family  Bible  he  would 
lay  it  on  a  stool,  and  ask  to  be  taught  to  read  it,  and  after  learning  this, . 
<<  reading  it  was  his  chief  delight."  His  memory  was  very  strong,  and 
at  the  age  of  seven  he  memorized  nearly  all  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad, 
and  could  repeat  it  even  in  middle  life.  Although  his  education  was 
necessarily  neglected,  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew. He  was  baptized  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  was  pastor  of  a 
church  at  nineteen.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  of  great 
influence  over  men.  He  was  bold  and  outspoken  for  religious  freedom, 
and  when  the  sheriff  refused  him  the  use  of  the  court-house,  he  preached 
in  the  open  air.  Afterward  he  preached  in  Virginia,  and  there  his 
eloquence  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ''  forest  Demosthenes,"  who 
presented  him  with  a  copy  of  Ward's  Oratory  as  a  token  of  his  high 
esteem  and  appreciation. 

His  knowledge  and  influence  were  not  limits  to  the  ministry  alone, 
but  at  one  time  he  went  into  politics,  and  was  setit  as  a  delegate  to  the 
first  constitutional  convention  of  the  State.  In  this  body  he  fearlessly 
and  succesffuUy  opposed  the  clause  forbidding  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
to  hold  certain  oflSces,  maintaining  that  it  was  an  abridgment  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  elect  whom  they  pleased  to  any  office.  In  this 
respect  his  career  was  followed  very  closely  by  Jesse  Mercer,  the  Bap- 
tist leader  in  Georgia,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

Amid  the  troublous  times  of  the  Revolution  Dr.  Furman  distinguished 
himself  as  a  devoted  and  fearless  patriot.  The  following  interesting 
incident  will  show  what  part  he  took  in  that  memorable  struggle. 
Being  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Washington  in  1814,  he  was  introduced 
to  Mr.  Monroe,  then  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  as  Mr.  Furman,  of  Oharles- 
ton.  Mr.  Monroe,  on  taking  his  hand,  remarked  thoughtfully,  as  if 
trying  to  recall  something,  "  Furman,  Furman,  of  Charleston ;  the  name 
and  the  countenance  seem  familiar.  May  I  inquire  if  you  once  lived 
near  the  High  Hills  of  San  tee  ?"  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
"And  were  you  the  young  preacher  who  fled  for  protection  to  the  Amer- 
ican camp  on  account  of  the  reward  Lord  GoruwaUis  had  offered  for  his 
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headt"  ''I  am  the  Bame,"  replied  Dr.  Farmau.  Their  iaterview  was 
deeply  affecting,  and  Mr.  Monroe  did  not  permit  him  to  leave  until  he 
had  related  to  the  distinguished  bystanders  the  circumstances  to  which 
he  had  alluded.  It  seems  that  Dr.  Furman  had  been  not  only  a  Baptist 
preacher,  bat  an  ardent  Whig  at  the  crisis  of  the  Bevolutionary  War. 
Everywhere  he  preached  resistance  to  the  British.  Urged  by  the  Tories, 
Lord  GornwalliSy  who  had  been  made  acquainted  with  his  influence  and 
daring,  offered  a  thoasand  pounds  for  his  head.  Ascertaining  that  the 
Tories  were  on  his  track,  Furman  fled  to  the  American  camp,  where,  by 
his  prayers  and  eloquent  appeals,  he  reassured  and  excited  the  hopes 
of  the, soldiers,  insomuch  that  it  was  reported  that  Lord  Gornwallis  re- 
marked that  he  '*  feared  the  prayers  of  that  godly  youth  more  than  ho 
did  the  soldiers  of  Sumter  or  Marion." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Monroe,  Dr.  Forman  preached  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives.  He  became  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  in  Charleston,  and  continued  in  office  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1825.  He  was  a  man  of  broad  views  and  far-reaching  pur- 
poses, but  he  never  showed  his  breadth  and  greatness  more  than  in  his 
plan  for  a 

NATIONAL  UNIVERSITY. 

In  1814  the  first  General  Baptist  Convention  was  held  in  Philadel. 
phia,  and  Bichard  Furman  was  elected  president  of  it.  Although  the 
meeting  was  called  chiefly  to  consider  the  question  of  missionary  enter- 
prises, yet  at  the  end  of  this  business  the  president  made  an  address  to 
the  body,  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  Baptists  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding educational  institutions.  This  plan  was,  first  and  chiefly,  to  pre- 
empt the  ground  at  Washington,  and  thus  nationalize  the  educational 
movement  at  the  start.  This  institution  was  to  be  fed  by  State  schools 
and  academies  supported  by  the  Baptists  in  each  State,  while  it  was  to 
be  maintained  by  all.  The  plan  was  favorably  received^  a^yi,  without 
going  into  the  history  of  the  efforts,  finally  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Columbian  University  at  Washington,  which  unfortunately 
fell  into  financial  straits.  It  was  finally  released  from  more  than  half  a 
century  of  embarrassment  by  the  munificence  of  the  philanthropist, 
W.  W.  Corcoran.  The  secondary  schools,  which  never  became  auxil- 
iaries, but  developed  into  rivals,  were  established  in  several  places,  at 
Waterville,  at  Newton,  at  Rochester,  at  Hamilton,  in  South  Carolina, 
and  in  Georgia.  The  central  institution  was  never  nationalized,  and 
one  can  not  help  conjecturing,  with  the  eloquent  son  of  the  projector,  as 
to  what  might  have  been  its  influence  in  uniting  the  country,  if  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  local  schools  had  not  frustrated  the  grand  design.  It  was 
truly  a  day  of  small  beginnings  but  of  mighty  purposes. 
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Bichatd  Furman,  having  began  the  central  institution,  set  to  work 
to  establish  the  South  Carolina  auxiliary.  To  do  this  it  was  necessary 
to  get  the  aid  of  the  Baptists,  and  consequently  these  bad  to  be  united 
in  some  way.  The  church  at  the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  of  which  he 
had  once  been  pastor,  suggested  the  formation  of  a  general  association, 
and  this  was  taken  up  by  his  church  in  Charleston  and  recommended 
to  that  Association.  A  committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  issued 
an  address,  fixed  a  day,  and  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  formation  of 
the  Convention.  The  fundamental  aim  was  to  promote  educational 
and  missionary  interests. 

Dr.  John  M.  Roberts,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  ministry  by  the 
old  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Charleston,  was  the  pastor  of  the  church 
at  the  High  Hills  cf  the  Santee,  atnd  had  established  an  academy  there, 
and  from  this  academy  Furman  University  has  grown.  When  the  Con- 
vention was  finally  formed  in  1825,  this  school  was  chosen  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  men  who  were  assisted  by  tlie  Convention.  But  in 
a  few  years,  in  hope  of  co-operation  with  Georgia,  an  academy  called 
*^  Furman  Academy  ^  was  located  at  Edgefield.  Georgia  failing  to  co- 
operate, the  school  was  removed  to  the  High  Hills  of  the  Santee,  and 
shortly  afterward  located  at  Fairfield.  At  this  place  that  curious  fea- 
ture, ^<  manual  labor,"  was  engrafted  on  it,  and  in  addition  to  the  theo- 
logical department  English  and  classical  courses  were  added,  to  meet 
the  wants  of  many  Baptist  youth  who  were  not  studying  for  the  min- 
istry. The  project  failed,  and,  in  addition,  the  largest  building  was 
set  on  fire  by  a  depraved  student,  and  the  instruction  afterward  was 
limited  to  theological  students  only,  the  school  being  called  <<  Furman 
Theological  Institution." 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  UNIYEBSITT. 

The  success  of  the  theological  school  prompted  some  of  the  more 
enterprising  members  of  the  denomination  to  go  further.  Moreover, 
the  course  of  Thomas  Cooper  in  the  State  institution  awakened  the  re- 
ligious feeling  against  the  teaching  of  infidel  views,  and  after  a  discus- 
sion in  the  denominational  papers,  the  Convention  voted  unanimously 
to  erect  a  college.  Several  sites  were  offered,  and  finally  Greenville 
was  chosen  as  the  point  of  location.  A  beautiful  eminence  overlooking 
the  little  town,  and  a  large  campus  of  thirty  acres  covered  with  natural 
growth,  was  the  situation  finally  adopted.  The  town  is  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  near  the  mountains,  of  which  fine  views  are  obtained. 
It  is  the  centre  of  Baptist  influence  in  the  State,  and  has  always  lib- 
erally patronized  the  school. 

In  founding  the  school,  the  president  of  the  Convention,  Dr.  W.  B. 
Johnson,  issued  an  address  to  the  Baptists  of  the  State,  in  which  he 
declared  the  principles  on  which  it  was  built,  and  on  which  it  rests 
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to-day :  ^<  The  Conrention  also  desires  to  have  an  institation  in  wbicli 
the  youug  men  of  the  deaominatioQ  may  receive  a  liberal  education 
ander  the  intlaence  of  those  denominatioQal  views  which  their  pareuts 
receive  and  cherish.  The  coarse  of  instractioa  aud  government  in  the 
University  will  be  conducted  with  a  sacred  regard  to  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  the  principles  of  Christian  liberality,  and  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  private  judgment  It  will  be  a  denominational,  not  a 
sectarian,  institution."  This  has  been  strictly  followed,  since  no  attend- 
ance on  divine  worship  is  ever  enforced,  and  no  sectarian  teaching  is 
ever  heard  within  its  walls. 

He  was  very  careful  to  state  that  '^  the  Convention  is  not  influenced 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  or  rivalry  to  the  college  of  the  State,"  or  "of 
setting  up  an  opposing  interest"  to  it;  but  he  also  thought  that ''  the 
time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  sustaining 
good  moral  discipline  at  our  colleges,  each  considerable  division  of  the 
Church  will  do  well  to  throw  a  paternal  shield  over  ifo  own  youth." 
This  care  not  to  antagonize  in  any  way  the  State  school  is  quite  in  con- 
trast with  the  spirit  of  the  past  few  years,  when  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  close  it  entirely. 

Appeals  were  made  for  subscriptions,  and  agents  were  sent  out.  The 
whole  was  successful,  as  the  fiaptists  in  the  State  then  had  some  wealthy 
members.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  1850,^  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds  having  been  subscribed,  the  school 
was  opened  in  1853.  The  title  of  <<  University  "  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
since  the  school,  owing  to  circumstances,  has  been  forced  to  confine 
itself  to  academic  training  only.  But  the  intention  at  the  start  was  to 
have  an  academic,  a  collegiate,  a  theological,  and  a  law  department ; 
the  last,  indeed,  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  when  the  War 
camC'On. 

The  theological  department  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  now  a  flourishing  institution  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  trustees  of  the  University  offered  the  thirty  thousand  dollars 
that  had  been  raised  for  the  theological  department  to  start  a  semi- 
nary for  the  whole  South,  on  condition  that  the  other  States  would  sub- 
scribe liberally. 

In  common  with  the  most  of  southern  institutions  the  school  was 
Xiractically  closed  during  the  War,  and  lost  nearly  all  its  endowment.  It 
was  afterward  reopened,  and  on  the  closing  of  the  State  college  nobly 
tried  to  aid  the  impoverished  youth  of  the  State  by  offering  free  tuition, 
on  the  strength  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds  that 
had  been  subscribed.  The  plan  of  free  tuition  was  a  failure,  and  the 
school  was  reorganized  in  1881 ;  since  then  a  moderate  tuition  fee  has 
been  charged. 

At  present  the  outlook  is  very  promising,  the  number  of  students 
being  larger  than  at  any  other  session  since  the  War,  and  approaching 


»  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XII,  p.  34. 
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the  attendance  during  the  prosperous  years  before  that  struggle.  The 
baildings  have  been  improved  and  the  laboratories  HttM  up,  and  a 
plan  is  now  on  foot  to  build  dormitories.  The  latter  may  be  a  bad 
move,  since  the  friends  of  the  college  have  rightly  boasted  that  there 
has  never  been  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rebellion  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  and  ascribe  this  to  the  absence  of  dormitories*  It  might 
be  far  better  to  build  a  gymnasium,  and  give  Furman  the  honor  of  ia- 
trodnciug  that  feature  of  advanced  colleges  into  the  State. 

TRAINING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  clearly  seen  here  in  the 
organization  of  independent  schools,  and  in  the  work  of  men  trained 
within  her  walls.  For  many  years  two  of  the  five  professors  were 
graduates  of  that  institution.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  is  G. 
H.  Judson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  an  A.  M.  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  His  course  in  mathematics  has  been  advanced  for  so  small 
an  institution,  and  always  thorough.  O.  H.  Toy,  now  in  the  Semitic 
department  at  Harvard,  was  also  on  the  academic  staff  of  Furman 
University  for  several  years.  The  University  claims,  and  probably  de- 
serves, the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  plan  of  written  examinations 
into  the  State  as  the  test  of  scholarship  for  the  students.  The  schools 
have  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  are 
not  BO  nnmerous.  The  following  are  the  usual  schools  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time :  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry and  natural  history,  logic,  rhetoric  and  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  The  leading  degree  has  been 
the  old  A.  B.,  based  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  with  two  other 
minor  degrees  based  on  science ;  and  thus  some  election  is  allowed  in 
working  for  a  degree. 

Political  economy,  elements  of  the  common  law,  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  taught  in  the  first  years, 
Wayland  being  used  in  political  economy,  and  Calhoun  on  Government. 
These  branches  were  practically  discontinued  after  the  War,  revived  in 
1882,  and  again  discontinued  several  years  ago.  There  has  never  been 
any  regular  course  in  history. 

Furman  University  has  educated  some  men  prominent  in  the  State, 
the  most  distinguished  probably  being  J.  C.  Shephard,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Governor  of  the  State;  W.  L.  Manldin,  now  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  W.  H.  Perry,  now  Member  of  Congress.  But  none  of  these 
graduated,  though  the  first  two  received  all  their  collegiate  training 
there.  One  of  the  most  promising  scholars  ever  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  Professor  Bloomfield,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Sanskrit  depart- 
ment of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  came  from  Chicago  to  get 
the  benefit  of  Professor  Toy's  instruction,  then  studied  under  Professor 
Whitney  at  Yale,  then  in  Germany,  and  finally  graduated  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 
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WOFFOBD  COLLEGE. 

The  Methodists  were  among  the  last  of  the  denominations  to  enter 
the  educational  field  in  South  Oarolina,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
their  interest  in  the  work.  As  early  as  1824  the  State  Oonference 
passed  a  resolution  to  establish  a  school  for  the  children  of  itinerant 
preachers  and  for  orphan  children.^ 

This  probably  never  went  much  farther,  as  there  are  no  more  traces 
of  it,  possibly  owing  to  the  weakuess  of  the  denomination  at  that  time. 
Nothing  more  of  importance  was  done  until  the  foundation  of  Wofford 
College,  which  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  that  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  munificence  of  one  man. 

BENJAMIN  WOFFOBD. 

As  of  John  Harvard,  very  little  is  known  of  Benjamin  Wofford, 
thoagh  he  died  not  quite  forty  years  ago.  Tliis  will  not  seem  so  strange 
when  it  is  remembered  that  very  little  material  exists  for  the  lives  of 
even  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State.  Von  Hoist  regrets  the  lack 
of  material  for  the  private  life  of  John  G.  Calhoun,  and  was  limited 
almost  entirely  to  a  history  of  his  public  career.  On  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam O.  Preston  it  was  desired  to  write  a  biography  of  him,  but  the  in- 
tention had  to  be  abandoned,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  material  pre- 
served. Naturally  there  are  few  materials  preserved  for  the  biography 
of  a  man  who  attracted  no  public  attention  in  his  life  except  by  a  gift 
made  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  he  was  bom  in  Spartanburg  County,  in 
the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  his  parents  having  come 
there  from  Pennsylvania,  after  Braddock's  defeat*  In  that  sparsely 
settled  country  he  had  almost  no  advantages  of  education.  There  were 
no  Methodist  preachers  near  him,  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
were  the  first  to  break  ground  with  their  missionary  labors.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  attended  the  first  camp-meeting  probably  ever  held 
in  the  State,  and  then  was  much  impressed  by  George  Dougherty,  the 
presiding  elder,  and  Lewis  Myers,  the  circuit  rider.  The  latter  was  a 
very  careful,  economical  German,  and  amassed  a  respectable  fortune. 
It  is  likely  that  Benjamin  Wofford  was  strongly  attracted  by  this  eco- 
nomic trait  in  the  character  of  Myers,  for  his  life  was  thrifty  and  suc- 
cessfal  from  a  business  point  of  view. 

He  felt  called  to  preach,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  became 
a  circuit  rider.  The  first  year  his  circuit  reached  from  Kashville  to 
Cincinnati.  As  a  preacher  he  is  hardly  remembered,  but  his  success 
was  in  gathering  riches.  In  his  dealings  he  was  inflexibly  just,  but 
never  benevolent.  From  his  careful  methodical  habits,  it  is  easily  in- 
ferred that  he  had  some  purpose  of  benefaction  ia  his  mind  firom  early 
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years.  At  one  time  he  made  an  offer  for  the  Limestone  Springs  prop- 
erty,  but  refused  to  take  it  on  some  slight  difference  as  to  rate  of 
interest.  He  consulted  Rev.  H.  A.  0.  Walker  as  to  founding  a  college, 
and  offered  to  give  one  hundted  thousand  dollars  toward  it.  At  that 
date  it  was  the  largest  amount,  with  few  exceptions,  ever  given  in  the 
United  States  by  one  i>erson  for  educational  purposes,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  Methodist  in  the  South, 
nor  by  any  one  else  in  South  Carolina,  except  by  E.  M.  Baynard  in  his 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  GoUege  of 
Charleston. 

In  his  will  he  provided  for  <'  establishing  a  college  for  literary,  classi- 
cal, and  scientific  education,  to  be  located  in  my  native  district,  Spar- 
tanburg, and  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  my  native  State,  South 
Carolina."  One-half  of  the  amount  was  given  for  purchase  of  land  and 
erection  of  buildings,  and  the  remainder  for  a  permanent  fund.  The 
endowment  was  increased  to  seventy  thousand  dollars  by  additions  from 
various  sources,  including  five  thousand  dollars  from  O.  W.  Williams, 
of  Charleston,  for  ministerial  education.  But  the  whole  was  invested 
in  Confederate  bonds,  and  the  college  suffered  the  entire  loss  of  it. 

On  his  death,  in  1850,  the  trustees  began  the 

OBGAIOZATION  OF  THB  COLLEGE. 

A  charter  was  obtained  in  1851.^  The  faculty  was  composed  of  Bev. 
W.  M.  Wightman,  president;  David  Duncan,  professor  of  languages ; 
James  fl.  Carlisle,  professor  of  mathematics ;  Warren  Du  Pr6,  profes- 
sor of  natural  science.  A  professor  of  English  literature,  Whitefoord 
Smith,  was  added  the  following  year.  The  entrance  examinations  were 
placed  about  as  high  as  those  of  South  Carolina  College,  while  the 
A.  B.  degree  required  four  years  of  work,  mainly  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  History  was  a  four  years'  course,  but  political  economy 
was  taught  only  the  last  term  of  the  last  year.  The  Bible  was  a  required 
study  for  the  whole  term. 

Some  of  the  rules  seem  rather  peculiar,  considering  the  freedom  at 
many  colleges  now.  Students  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  theatre  or 
a  party  at  a  public  place.  Another  rule  read,  ^^  The  faculty  regard  late 
suppers  or  convivial  reunions  in  the  back  rooms  of  stores  as  open  to 
grave  censure  on  many  accounts,  and  as  altogether  improper.''  Strict 
regard  for  the  Sabbath  and  <' habitual  attendance  on  religious  services 
are  enjoined  on  all  students." 

The  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  here  seen  again  in  the 
adoption  of  the  school  system  of  organization.  Before  the  War  the 
pupils  were  thoroughly  trained  at  the  academies  through  the  State, 
and  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate  the  power  of  electives,  and 
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at  that  time  the  plau  worked  well.  But  after  the  War,  with  the  train- 
ing schools  destroyed,  the  faculty  felt  constrained  to  announce  the  aban- 
donment of  the  school  system  in  1885,  in  the  following  words :  <<The 
elementary  character  of  its  matriculates,  and  the  limited  number  of  its 
instructors,  have  constrained  Wofford  College  to  abandon  the  school 
system."  They  offered  instead  two  courses  of  stndy  leading  to  degrees. 
But  in  their  last  catalogue  the  studies  are  still  arranged  by  schools. 

DEBATING  8O0IBTIES. 

A  striking  feature  is  the  attention  paid  to  debating  societies,  which 
are  so  rapidly  falling  into  disuse  through  the  North  and  West.  To  keep 
up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  provision  is  usually  made  for  two,  and  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  faculty.  The  influence  of  Calhoun 
and  Preston  is  seen  in  the  names  of  the  two  societies.  These  societies 
^^are  regarded  by  both  students  and  faculty  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  machinery  of  instruction.  •  •  •  The  beneficial  influence  of 
these  societies  confirms  the  authorities  in  enforcing  the  rule  that  every 
student  shall  connect  himself  with  one  of  them."  Again,  they  declare 
that  the  societies  '^  constitute  an  imperium  inimperiOj  and,  bj  contrib- 
uting to  the  moral  soundness  of  the  college,  are  viewed  as  important 
adjuncts  to  the  safe  and  easy  administration  of  discipline."  The  halls 
are  large  and  handsomely  furnished,  and  each  society  has  a  library  of 
several  hundred  volumes.  The  meetings  are  fully  attended,  and  some 
of  the  exercises  are  interesting  and  improving. 

COURSE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Among  the  advances  made  by  the  college,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  course  in  English.  This  school  was  taught  several  years  ago 
by  Professor  Baskerville,  who  now  has  a  good  course  in  Vanderbilt 
University.  After  his  election  to  the  place  in  Nashville  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Prof.  T.  O.  Woodward.  Professor  Woodward  grad- 
uated at  Kaudolph-Macon,  in  Yirgiuia,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Professor  Price,  now  of  Columbia  College,  New  York.  Professor 
Woodward,  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish, said :  ^^  With  a  pitiable  reversal  of  the  n^^tural  order,  we  have,  for 
several  hundred  years  past,  Hellenized  and  Eomanized  our  educational 
systems,  leaving  our  own  speech  to  get  itself  taught  by  help  of  these 
as  best  it  might;  now,  however,  reason  has  come  to  our  aid,  and  the 
student;  is  given  a  fair  allowance  of  English  straw  with  which  to  make 
his  classical  bricks,  and  may  be  i)ermitted  by  and  by  to  use  real  English 
stuft*  in  his  philological  building.  •  •  •  Nowhere  has  this  move- 
ment  found  greater  favor  than  in  the  South.  *  *  *  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  in  the  making  of  our  New  South  that  the  advance  in  educational 
work  is  led  by  this  revival  of  English  study,  and  this  revival  is  based 
on  a  serious  conviction  that  whether  in  the  learned  or  servile  arts  a 
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sensible  and  forcible  use  of  one^s  native  speech  is  as  helpful  as  money 
or  influence  or  talent."  This  course  covers  four  years,  and  includes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  elements,  history  of  English  literature,  critical 
analysis  of  some  of  the  masterpieces,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  and  Middle 
English,  with  numerous  exercises.  The  course  is  very  full  for  an  insti- 
tution whose  students  come  so  little  prepared  for  real  college  work. 

Professor  Woodward  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  in  the  State 
university  in  1888.  His  place  at  Wofford  was  filled  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Long,  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  taken  a  graduate  course  in  English 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  some  time  previous. 

THE  OBADUATES. 

The  graduates  number  nearly  three  hundred,  principally  natives  of 
the  State.  Many  of  them  now  occupy  places  of  honor,  a  large  number 
being  teachers  throughout  the  South.  Probably  more  are  in  the  min- 
istry.  than  in  any  other  vocation.  The  first  graduate,  Samuel  Dibble, 
is  very  prominent  in  politics,  being  now  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  Oongress  from  South  Carolina.  Several  of  its  professors 
are  graduates  of  the  school,  as  W.  W.  Duncan,  now  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  W.  D.  Kirkland,  J.  A.  Gamewell,  A. 
Coke  Smith,  and  Charles  F.  Smith.  Some  lawyers  of  reputation  have 
been  trained  there,  as  W.  U.  Folk  and  J.  B.  Abney.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  its  graduiates  in  scholarship  is  Charles  F.  Smith,  now  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Yanderbilt  University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  a  German 
Univeraity,  and  first  held  a  position  in  Smith  Coltege,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  lately  written  some  philological  articles  of  a  high  order. 

NEWBEBBY  COLLEGE. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  in  1856,  having 
resolved  to  establish  ^<  a  classical  and  literary  institution,"  elected  a 
board  of  trustees,  obtained  a  charter,  and  in  1858  completed  a  large  and 
attractive  college  edifice  at  Kewberry,  8.  C,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  second  session  the  enrolment  of  students  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  endowment  reached  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  1860,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  college  was  valued  at 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Prom  1861  to  1865  the  doors  were  prac- 
tically closed,  and  the  professors  and  students  obeyed  the  call  of  their 
country.  As  was  the  case  with  the  other  denominational  colleges,  the 
endowment  was  lost  by  investment  in  Confederate  securities.  After- 
ward the  college  buildings  were  sold  for  debt,  and  the  institution  was 
removed  to  Walhalla,  the  citizens  of  that  place  having  made  favor- 
able proposals  for  its  location  there.  It  remained  there  struggling 
with  embarrassments  for  nine  years,  when  it  was  again  located  at  Kew- 
beny.  Since  then  a  small  endowment  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  has 
been  raised,  to  which  generous  patrons  of  education  in  Boston  coutrib- 
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ated  foar  thonsand  dollars.  The  attendanoe  dariDg  recent  years  has 
averaged  about  one  hundred,  and  the  outlook  for  the  college  is  prom- 
ising. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  sketch  of  the  college  gives  a 
snmmary  of  its  work  and  a  word  as  to  its  present  condition:  ^ 

''The  fSa.culty  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  its  relocation  at  Newberry 
was  as  follows:  The  Bev.  G.  W.  Holland,  president;  D.  Arrington, 
O.  D.  Haltiwanger,  and  George  B.  Oromer.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
put  on  record  the  fact  that  the  first  four  months  of  the  session  of 
1877-78y  the  first  after  the  return  to  Newberry,  were  spent  in  the  rooms 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Salter  as  a  photograph  gallery.  In  February, 
.  1878,  the  college  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  of  occu- 
pancy, and  since  that  time  the  exercises  have  been  regularly  continued. 

<' Since  the  founding  of  the  college  seventy-seven  young  men  have 
been  graduated,  the  first  graduation  being  in  1869.  Of  this  number 
five  are  dead.  Of  the  living  seventy-two  alumni,  sixteen  are  farmers 
and  merchants,  eleven  are  teachers,  nine  are  physicians,  eleven  are 
lawyers,  and  twenty-five  are  clergymen  or  in  course  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry. 

^<The  college  has  a  well  selected  library  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes;  a  valuable  and  interesting  collection  of  mineralog- 
ical  and  natural  history  specimens,  known  as  the  Sifley  Museum;  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus ;  two  literary  societies,  which  meet 
weekly  in  well  furnished  halls;  and  other  appliances  for  doing  first- 
class  work. 

<* There  are  three  departments  in  the  college:  Preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  technical.  The  preparatory  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  college  or  for  active  life.  The 
collegiate  department  is  divided  into  two  courses,  the  classical,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  philosophical,  leading  to 
that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

<<The  faculty  of  the  college  at  present  is :  Bev.  G.  W;  Holland,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  president,  mental  and  moral  science  and  English  literature;  O. 

B.  Mayer,  M.  D.,  physiology  and  hygiene ; ,  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Hebrew;  Bev.  A. G.  Yoigt,  A.  M.,  German  and  French;  Beir.  J. B.  Fox, 
A.  M.,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences;  Thomas  H.  Dreher,  A.  M., 
preparatory  department ;  W.  O.  Schott,  instructor  in  technical  depart- 
ment. 

*<The  resignation  of  Prof.  H.  Dysinger  during  the  past  summer 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  faculty  which  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Prof. 
George  G.  Sail  has  been  giving  valuable  help  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. 

<^  Dr.  O.  B.  Mayer  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  college,  except  the  few  years  the  college  was  conducted  at 
Walhalla." 


^  NewH  and  Courier,  March  31|  1889. 
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The  technical  department  at  present  includes  the  nsnal  course  in 
commercial  colleges,  and  is  very  successful  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
business  training.  This  department  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
yoong  men  who  have  limited  means,  or  who  do  not  care  to  pursue  a 
full  course  of  study. 

ADOEB  COLLEGE. 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  denominational  colleges,  having  been  or- 
ganized only  in  1877.  When  Newberry  College  was  removed  from  Wal- 
halla  to  Newberry,  after  having  been  located  in  the  former  place  for 
nine  years,  the  citizens  of  Walhalla  determined  to  establish  an  institu- 
tion in  their  midst.  Subscriptions  were  taken  up  regardless  of  denom- 
inational lines,  and  the  college  was  formally  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1877.  As  the  other  leading  sects  in  the  State  already  had  colleges 
nnder  their  control,  it  was  resolved  to  place  this  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  that  body  accepted  the  charge 
in  September,  1877.  The  location  is  in  a  small  town  within  four  miles 
of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  The 
people  are  moral,  energetic,  and  industrious,  and  are  mostly  white,  the 
ratio  being  four  whites  to  one  colored  in  the  county.  In  the  case  of 
nearly  every  other  college  for  whites  in  the  State,  the  surrounding 
population  is  more  colored  than  white. 

The  endowment  is  small,  and  the  faculty  consists  of  only  four.  The 
average  attendance  has  been' about  eighty,  but  the  prospects  for  an  im- 
provement are  growing  brighter.  The  name  "Adger^  was  given  in 
honor  of  a  family  that  has  long  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Ohurch. 

When  the  permanent  organization  was  effected,  in  June,  1882,  the 
following  staff  was  elected:  Rev.  F.  P.  MuUally,  D.  D.,  president;  Bev. 
J.  B.  Biley,  D.  D.,  professor  of  languages ;  Bev.  H.  Strong,  professor 
of  natural  sciences;  and  W.  S.  Moore,  A.  B.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  women  are  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  denominations. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  other 
States,  there  were  no  schools  of  advanced  grade  for  women.  The  pub- 
lic sentiment  did  not  favor  such  institutions.  Beared  in  luxury  and 
among  a  chivalric  people,  women  received  the  most  unbounded  honor, 
and  even  adulation.  The  bearing  of  the  men  toward  them  was  almost 
as  extravagant  as  in  medisBval  days.  Their  education  was  confined  to 
the  acquirement  of  certain  accomplishments,  such  as  music,  painting, 
wax- working,  and  fancy  needle- work.  These  were  proyded  for  in  acad- 
emies and  boarding  schools.  But  while  the  boys  were  bravely  plod- 
ding through  calculus  and  scanning  Horace  and  stumbling  over  the 
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hard  constructions  in  Thucydides,  their  sisters  were  going  through  a 
more  elementary  coarse  and  acquiring  many  accomplishments.  The 
State,  which  founded  the  South  Carolina  College  and  appropriated 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  military  academiesi  has 
never  been  disposed  to  expend  a  dollar  for  her  daughters,  except  at 
Clafliu  and  the  Winthrop  Training  School,  and  nnless  the  vanoas  de- 
Romioations  had  come  to  their  aid  they  would  probably  be  without  these 
advantaged  to-day.  Co-education  was  so  overwhelmingly  opposed  by 
public  sentiment  that  it  would  have  been  a  useless  privilege  to  offer  it  to 
women,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  Even  now  it 
is  little  favored,  there  being  in  the  high  school  courses  in  many  places 
a  strong  sentiment  against  it. 

With  such  indifference  to  female  education,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  so  high.  <^  In  1850  females 
constituted  62  per  cent,  of  the  adult  illiterate  population  of  South  Caro- 
lina; in  ISGO,  60  per  cent.;  and  in  1S70  and  1880,  59  per  cent.  In  1870 
and  in  1880,  females  constituted  51  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
Turning  to  the  census  of  1870,  we  find  that  there  are  more  illiterate  fe- 
males than  males  in  all  save  three  States  of  the  Union — California, 
Nevada,  and  Vermont.  In  these,  females  show  the  following  propor- 
tion :  California,  in  population,  40  per  cent. ;  in  illiteracy,  44  per  cent. 
Nevada,  in  population,  24  per  cent. ;  in  illiteracy,  20  per  cent.  Ver- 
mont, in  population,  40  per  cent. ;  in  illiteracy,  48  per  cent.  In  only 
two  States,  Nevada  and  Vermont,  can  females  claim  educational  supe- 
riority over  males.  South  Carolina  compares  favorably  with  the  other 
States.  The  percentage  of  females  as  to  population  and  illiteracy  is, 
respectively,  as  follows :  Alabama,  51  and  65 ;  Georgia,  51  and  65 ;  In- 
diana, 47  and  61;  Kentucky,  49  and  59;  Massachusetts,  51  and  63; 
New  Jersey,  50  and  60;  New  York,  50  and  61;  North  Carolina,  52  and 
65;  Pennsylvania,  50  and  65;  Rhode  Island,  51  and  62;  South  Caro- 
lina, 51  and  59 ;  Virginia,  51  and  59.'" 

FBFVATE  FEMIXE  SCHOOLS. 
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There  were  many  institutions  for  the  education  of  women  throughout 
the  State.  But  probably  no  one  was  more  widely  known  than  that  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Curtis,  and  his  son,  William  Curtis,  of  England,  at 
the  Limestone  Springs,  in  Spartanburg  district.  In  1835  a  hotel  had 
been  built  there  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  watering  place.  But 
want  of  transportation  defeated  the  aim,  and  the  large  building  was 
bought  in  1846  by  these  gentlemen,  who  established  a  female  school. 
<^  Their  administrations  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
thorough  instruction,  the  refined  home  influence,  the  salubrious  climate 
offered  to  pupils,  attracted  large  numbers,  and  Limestone  Springs  be- 
came almost  as*  famous  as  Doctor  Waddel's  school,  at  WilUngton,  in 

1  Davis,  in  Hand-Book,  pp.  513-14. 
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former  years.'^  At  the  close  of  the  War  this  institation  changed  hands 
several  times,  and  finally  Peter  Cooper,  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
became  owner,  and  intended  to  establish  a  technical  school  for  women. 
He  sabseqnently  presented  it  to  the  Spartanborg  Baptist  Association, 
which  now  has  control  of  it. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  a  leader  among  the  Baptists,  also  tanght  a  school 
that  was  widely  patronized.  According  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
fession it  was  located  at  different  times  at  Greenville,  Anderson,  and 
Edgefield.  His  pupils  are  scattered  through  Sonth  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, and  they  speak  with  veneration  of  his  discipline  and  admonitions. 
He  was  a  man  of  nnusaal  powers  of  mind,  and  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  General  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  years  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  theologians  in  his  denomination,  and  ^< contributed 
largely  to  current  religious  literature.''  Brown  University  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1833. 

Dr.  Elias  Marks,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  church,  for  many  years 
conducted  a  flourishing  female  seminary  at  Columbia.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  taste,  and  the  various  accomplishments  demanded  for  girls 
at  that  time  were  taught  in  a  refined  way  in  his  school.    . 

All  three  of  these  schools  were  non-sectarian,  and  each  was  the  pri- 
vate effort  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  it.  There  were  many  others  of 
this  character  through  the  State,  but  these  have  now  been  largely  re- 
placed by  denominational  institutions. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  OOLLEGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

According  to  a  recent  Eeport  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,^  there  are  six  ^<  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of 
women "  reported  from  the  State.  Three  of  them  are  non-sectarian ; 
the  others  are  due,  respectively,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Baptists,  Method- 
ists, and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
structors is  sixty-three.  Five  of  these  institutions  report  collegiate 
departments,  and  four  of  these  five,  preparatory  departments.  The 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  five  is  seven  hundred  and  seven ;  of 
these,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-two  are  in  the  collegiate  department. 
Nearly  all  the  instructors  are  females.  There  are  no  graduate  students, 
and  only  two  scholarships  are  reported.  Only  five  of  them  report  libra- 
ries, whose  aggregate  amounts  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  vol- 
umes, with  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  The  value  of  <^  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  "  of  the 
five  is  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of  ^'  pro- 
ductive funds"  of  the  four  reporting  is  only  six  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars,  while  the  income  from  the  '*  productive  funds"  is  only  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars. 

» See  Report  for  1884-85. 
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to-day:  ^^Tbe  Convention  also  desires  to  have  an  institntion  in  wbicli 
the  young  men  of  the  denomination  may  receive  a  liberal  education 
under  the  influence  of  those  denominational  views  which  their  parents 
receive  and  cherish.  The  course  of  instruction  and  government  in  the 
University  will  be  conducted  with  a  sacred  regard  to  the  interests  of 
morality  and  religion,  the  principles  of  Christian  liberality,  and  in  favor 
of  the  rights  of  private  judgment  It  will  be  a  denominational,  not  a 
sectarian,  institution."  This  has  been  strictly  followed,  since  no  attend- 
ance on  divine  worship  is  ever  enforced,  and  no  sectarian  teaching  is 
ever  heard  within  its  walls. 

He  was  very  careful  to  state  that  ^^  the  Convention  is  not  influenced 
by  a  spirit  of  opposition  or  rivalry  to  the  college  of  the  State,''  or  ^'of 
setting  up  an  opposing  Interest"  to  it;  but  he  also  thought  that ''  the 
time  has  arrived  when,  in  the  acknowledged  difficulty  of  sustaining 
good  moral  discipline  at  our  colleges,  each  considerable  division  of  the 
Church  will  do  well  to  throw  a  paternal  shield  over  its  own  youth." 
This  care  not  to  antagonize  in  any  way  the  State  school  is  quite  in  con- 
trast with  the  spirit  of  ihe  past  few  years,  when  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  close  it  entirely. 

Appeals  were  made  for  subscriptions,  and  agents  were  sent  out.  The 
whole  was  successful,  as  the  Baptists  in  the  State  then  had  some  wealthy 
members.  A  charter  was  obtained  in  1850,^  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds  having  been  subscribed,  the  school 
was  opened  in  1852.  The  title  of  <'  University"  was  an  unfortunate  one, 
since  the  school,  owing  to  circumstances,  has  been  forced  to  confine 
itself  to  academic  training  only.  But  the  intention  at  the  start  was  to 
have  an  academic,  a  collegiate,  a  theological,  and  a  law  department; 
the  last,  indeed,  was  on  the  point  of  being  established  when  the  War 
cameon. 

The  theological  department  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary,  now  a  flourishing  institution  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  The  trustees  of  the  University  ofifered  the  thirty  thousand  dollars 
that  had  been  raised  for  the  theological  department  to  start  a  semi- 
nary for  the  whole  South,  on  condition  that  the  other  States  would  sub- 
scribe liberally. 

In  common  with  the  most  of  southern  institutions  the  school  was 
practically  closed  during  the  War,  and  lost  nearly  all  its  endowment.  It 
was  afterward  reopened,  and  on  the  closing  of  the  State  college  nobly 
tried  to  aid  the  impoverished  youth  of  the  State  by  offering  free  tuition, 
on  the  strength  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  bonds  that 
had  been  subscribed.  The  plan  of  free  tuition  was  a  failure,  and  the 
school  was  reorganized  in  1881 ;  since  then  a  moderate  tuition  fee  has 
been  charged. 

At  present  the  outlook  is  very  promising,  the  number  of  students 
being  larger  than  at  any  other  session  since  the  War,  and  approaching 
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the  attendance  during  the  prosperous  years  before  that  strnggle.  The 
baildiogs  have  been  improved  and  the  laboratories  fitted  up,  and  a 
plan  is  now  on  foot  to  build  dormitories.  The  latter  may  be  a  bad 
move,  since  the  friends  of  the  college  have  rightly  boasted  that  there 
has  never  been  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  rebellion  in  the  history  of 
the  college,  and  ascribe  this  to  the  absence  of  dormitories.  It  might 
be  far  better  to  build  a  gymnasium,  and  give  Fnrman  the  honor  of  in- 
troducing that  feature  of  advanced  colleges  into  the  State. 

TRAINING  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  influence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  clearly  seen  here  in  the 
organization  of  independent  schools,  and  in  the  work  of  men  trained 
within  her  walls.  For  many  years  two  of  the  five  professors  were 
graduates  of  that  institution.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of  them  is  0. 
H.  Judson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  an  A.  M.  of  the  University 
of  Virginia.  His  course  in  mathematics  has  been  advanced  for  so  small 
an  institution,  and  always  thorough.  0.  H.  Toy,  now  in  the  Semitic 
department  at  Harvard,  was  also  on  the  academic  staff  of  Fnrman 
University  for  several  years.  The  University  claims,  and  probably  de- 
serves, the  credit  of  having  introduced  the  plan  of  written  examinations 
into  the  State  as  the  test  of  scholarship  for  the  students.  The  schools 
have  been  arranged  on  the  basis  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  but  are 
not  so  numerous.  The  following  are  the  usual  schools  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time :  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry and  natural  history,  logic,  rhetoric  and  evidences  of  Christianity, 
and  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy.  The  leading  degree  has  been 
the  old  A.  B.,  based  on  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  with  two  other 
minor  degrees  based  on  science ;  and  thus  some  election  is  allowed  in 
working  for  a  degree. 

Political  economy,  elements  of  the  common  law,  the  law  of  nations, 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  were  taught  iu  the  first  years, 
Wayland  being  used  in  political  economy,  and  Calhoun  on  Government. 
These  branches  were  practically  discontinued  after  the  War,  revived  in 
1882,  and  again  discontinued  several  years  ago.  There  has  never  been 
any  regular  course  in  history. 

Furman  University  has  educated  some  men  prominent  iu  the  State, 
the  most  distinguished  probably  being  J.  C.  Shephard,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Governor  of  the  State;  W.  L.  Mauldin,  now  Lieutenant- 
Governor;  W.  H.  Perry,  now  Member  of  Congress.  But  none  of  these 
graduated,  though  the  first  two  received  all  their  collegiate  training 
there.  One  of  the  most  promising  scholars  ever  graduated  at  the  Uni- 
versity is  Professor  Bloomfield,  now  at  the  head  of  the  Sanskrit  depart- 
ment of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  came  from  Chicago  to  get 
the  benefit  of  Professor  Toy's  instruction,  then  studied  under  Professor 
Whitney  at  Yale,  then  in  Germany,  and  finally  graduated  at  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 
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WOFFORD  COLLEGE. 

The  Methodists  were  among  the  last  of  the  denominations  to  enter 
the  edncational  field  in  South  Carolina,  yet  there  can  be  no  doabt  of 
their  interest  in  the  work.  As  early  as  1824  the  State  Oonference 
passed  a  resolution  to  establish  a  school  for  the  children  of  itinerant 
preachers  and  for  orphan  children.^ 

This  probably  never  went  much  further,  as  there  are  no  more  traces 
of  it,  possibly  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  denomination  at  that  time. 
Nothing  more  of  importance  was  done  until  the  foundation  of  Wofford 
College,  which  is  the  only  institution  in  the  State  that  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  munificence  of  one  man. 

BENJAMIN  WOFFOBD. 

As  of  John  Harvard,  very  little  is  known  of  Benjamin  Wofiford, 
though  he  died  not  quite  forty  years  ago.  This  will  not  seem  so  strange 
when  it  is  remembered  that  very  little  material  exists  for  the  lives  of 
even  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State.  Von  Hoist  regrets  the  lack 
of  material  for  the  private  life  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  was  limited 
almost  entirely  to  a  history  of  his  public  career.  On  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam C.  Preston  it  was  desired  to  write  a  biography  of  him,  but  the  in- 
tention had  to  be  abandoned,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  material  pre- 
served. Katurally  there  are  few  materials  preserved  for  the  biography 
of  a  man  who  attracted  no  public  attention  in  his  life  except  by  a  gift 
made  a  short  time  before  his  death. 

It  is  known,  however,  that  he  was  bom  in  Spartanburg  County,  in 
the  upper  part  of  South  Carolina,  in  1780,  his  parents  having  come 
there  from  Pennsylvania,  after  Braddock's  defeat*  In  that  sparsely 
settled  country  he  had  almost  no  advantages  of  education.  There  were 
no  Methodist  preachers  near  him,  as  the  Presbyterians  and  Baptists 
were  the  first  to  break  ground  with  their  missionary  labors.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  attended  the  first  camp-meeting  probably  ever  held 
in  the  State,  and  then  was  much  impressed  by  George  Dougherty,  the 
presiding  elder,  and  Lewis  Myers,  the  circuit  rider.  The  latter  was  a 
very  careful,  economical  German,  and  amassed  a  respectable  fortune. 
It  is  likely  that  Benjamin  Wofford  was  strongly  attracted  by  this  eco- 
nomic trait  in  the  character  of  Myers,  for  his  life  was  thrifty  and  suc- 
cessful from  a  business  point  of  view. 

He  felt  called  to  preach,  entered  the  Methodist  ministry,  and  became 
a  circuit  rider.  The  first  year  his  circuit  reached  from  Nashville  to 
Cincinnati.  As  a  preacher  he  is  hardly  remembered,  but  his  success 
was  in  gathering  riches.  In  his  dealings  he  was  infiexibly  just,  but 
never  benevolent.  From  his  careful  methodical  habits,  it  is  easily  in- 
ferred that  he  had  some  purpose  of  benefaction  in  his  mind  from  early 

^  The  Coorier,  March  12, 1824. 
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years.  At  one  time  he  made  an  offer  for  the  Limestone  Springs  prop- 
erty,  bnt  refused  to  take  it  on  some  slight  difference  as  to  rate  of 
interest  He  consalted  Bev.  H.  A.  0.  Walker  as  to  founding  a  ooUege, 
and  offered  to  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  toward  it.  At  that 
date  it  was  the  largest  amount,  with  few  exoeptions,  ever  given  in  the 
United  States  by  one  person  for  educational  purposes,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  not  been  equalled  by  any  Methodist  in  the  South, 
nor  by  any  one  else  in  South  Carolina,  except  by  £.  M.  Baynard  in  his 
gift  of  one  hundred  and  sixty*eight  thousand  dollars  to  the  College  of 
Charleston. 

In  bis  will  he  provided  for  ^^  establishing  a  college  for  literary,  classi- 
cal, and  scientific  education,  to  be  located  in  my  native  district,  Spar- 
tanburg, and  to  be  under  the  control  and  management  of  the  Confer- 
ence  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  my  native  State,  South 
Carolina."  One-half  of  the  amount  was  given  for  purchase  of  land  and 
erection  of  buildings,  and  the  remainder  for  a  permanent  fund.  The 
endowment  was  increased  to  seventy  thousand  dollars  by  additions  from 
various  sources,  including  five  thousand  dollars  from  6.  W.  Williams, 
of  Charleston,  for  ministerial  education.  Bnt  the  whole  was  invested 
in  Confederate  bonds,  and  the  college  suffered  the  entire  loss  of  it. 

On  his  death,  in  1850,  the  trustees  began  the 

OSOANIZATION  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

A  charter  was  obtained  in  1861.^  The  faculty  was  composed  of  Bev. 
W.  M.  Wightman,  president;  David  Duncan,  professor  of  languages; 
James  H.  Carlisle,  professor  of  mathematics ;  Warren  Du  Pr6,  profes- 
sor of  natural  science.  A  professor  of  English  literature,  Whitefoord 
Smith,  was  added  the  following  year.  The  entrance  examinations  were 
placed  about  as  high  as  those  of  South  Carolina  College,  while  the 
A.  B.  degree  required  four  years  of  work,  mainly  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
mathematics.  History  was  a  four  years'  course,  bnt  political  economy 
was  taught  only  the  last  term  of  the  last  year.  The  Bible  was  a  required 
study  for  the  whole  term. 

Some  of  the  rules  seem  rather  peculiar,  considering  the  freedom  at 
many  colleges  now.  Students  were  forbidden  to  attend  the  theatre  or 
a  party  at  a  public  place.  Another  rule  read, ''  The  &oulty  regard  late 
suppers  or  convivial  reunions  in  the  back  rooms  of  stores  as  open  to 
grave  censure  on  many  accounts,  and  as  altogether  improper."  Strict 
regard  for  the  Sabbath  and  ^'habitual  attendance  on  religious  services 
are  enjoined  on  all  students." 

The  infiuence  of  the  University  of  Virginia  is  here  seen  again  in  the 
adoption  of  the  school  system  of  organization.  Before  the  War  the 
pupils  were  thoroughly  trained  at  the  academies  through  the  State, 
and  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  appreciate  the  power  of  electives,  and 
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at  that  time  the  plau  worked  well.  But  after  the  War,  with  the  train- 
ing schools  destroyed,  the  faculty  felt  constrained  to  announce  the  aban- 
donment of  the  school  system  in  1885,  in  the  following  words :  <<The 
elementary  character  of  its  matriculates,  and  the  limited  number  of  its 
instructors,  have  constrained  Wofford  College  to  abandon  the  school 
system."  They  offered  instead  two  courses  of  study  leading  to  degrees. 
But  in  their  last  catalogue  the  studies  are  still  arranged  by  schools, 

DEBATING  SOCIETIES. 

A  striking  feature  is  the  attention  paid  to  debating  societies,  which 
are  so  rapidly  falling  into  disuse  through  the  North  and  West-  To  keep 
up  a  spirit  of  emulation,  provision  is  usually  made  for  two,  and  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  this  purpose  by  the  faculty.  The  influence  of  Calhoun 
and  Preston  is  seen  in  the  names  of  the  two  societies.  These  societies 
^^are  regarded  by  both  students  and  faculty  as  an  indispensable  part 
of  the  machinery  of  instruction.  •  •  •  The  beneficial  influence  of 
these  societies  confirms  the  authorities  in  enforcing  the  rule  that  every 
student  shall  connect  himself  with  one  of  them."  Again,  they  declare 
that  the  societies  '^  constitute  an  imperium  inimperiOj  and,  bj  contrib- 
uting to  the  moral  soundness  of  the  college,  are  viewed  as  important 
adjuncts  to  the  safe  and  easy  administration  of  discipline."  The  halls 
are  large  luid  handsomely  furnished,  and  each  society  has  a  library  of 
several  hundred  volumes.  The  meetings  are  fully  attended,  and  some 
of  the  exercises  are  interesting  and  improving. 

COURSE  IN  ENGLISH. 

Among  the  advances  made  by  the  college,  none  is  more  important 
than  the  course  in  English.  This  school  was  taught  several  years  ago 
by  Professor  Baskerville,  who  now  has  a  good  course  in  Yanderbilt 
University.  After  his  election  to  the  place  in  Nasbville  the  chair 
was  occupied  by  Prof.  T.  0.  Woodward.  Professor  Woodward  grad- 
uated at  Kandolph-Macon,  in  Virginia,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Professor  Price,  now  of  Columbia  College,  New  York.  Professor 
Woodward,  in  calling  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Bng- 
lish,  said :  ^'  With  a  pitiable  reversal  of  the  natural  order,  we  have,  for 
several  hundred  years  past,  Hellcnized  and  Eomanized  our  educational 
systems,  leaving  our  own  speech  to  get  itself  taught  by  help  of  these 
as  best  it  might ;  now,  however,  reason  has  come  to  our  aid,  and  the 
student;  is  given  a  fair  allowance  of  English  straw  with  which  to  make 
his  classical  bricks,  and  may  be  permitted  by  and  by  to  use  real  English 
stuft'  in  his  philological  building.  •  •  •  Nowhere  has  this  move- 
ment found  greater  favor  than  in  the  South.  •  •  ♦  It  is  a  hopeful 
sign  in  the  making  of  our  New  South  that  the  advance  in  educational 
work  is  led  by  this  revival  of  English  study,  and  this  revival  is  based 
on  a  serious  conviction  that  whether  in  the  learned  or  servile  arts  a 
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sensible  and  forcible  use  of  one^s  native  speech  is  as  helpful  as  money 
or  influence  or  talent."  This  course  covers  four  years,  and  iucludes  a 
thorough  study  of  the  elements,  history  of  English  literature,  critical 
analysis  of  some  of  the  masterpieces,  Anglo-Saxon,  Old  and  Middle 
English,  with  numerous  exercises.  The  course  is  very  full  for  an  insti- 
tution whose  students  come  so  little  prepared  for  real  college  work. 

Professor  Woodward  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  in  the  State 
university  in  1888.  His  place  at  Woflford  was  filled  by  Prof.  A.  W. 
Long,  of  North  Carolina,  who  had  taken  a  graduate  course  in  English 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  some  time  previous. 

THE  OBADUATES. 

The  graduates  number  nearly  three  hundred,  principally  natives  of 
the  State.  Many  of  them  now  occupy  places  of  honor,  a  large  number 
being  teachers  throughout  the  South.  Probably  more  are  in  the  min- 
istry.  than  in  any  other  vocation.  The  first  graduate,  Samuel  Dibble, 
is  very  prominent  in  politics,  being  now  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  Congress  from  South  Carolina.  Several  of  its  professors 
are  graduates  of  the  school,  as  W.  W.  Duncan,  now  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  South,  W.  D.  Kirkland,  J.  A.  Gamewell,  A. 
Coke  Smith,  and  Charles  F.  Smith.  Some  lawyers  of  reputation  have 
been  trained  there,  as  W.  H.  Folk  and  J.  B.  Abney.  One  of  the  best 
known  of  its  graduates  in  scholarship  is  Charles  F.  Smith,  now  pro- 
fessor of  Greek  in  Vanderbilt  University.  He  is  a  graduate  of  a  German 
University,  and  first  held  a  position  in  Smith  College,  Massachusetts, 
and  has  lately  written  some  philological  articles  of  a  high  order. 

NEWBEEEY  COLLEGE. 

The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  in  1856,  having 
resolved  to  establish  '<a  classical  and  literary  institution,"  elected  a 
board  of  trustees,  obtained  a  charter,  and  in  1858  completed  a  large  and 
attractive  college  edifice  at  Newberry,  S.  C,  at  a  cost  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  the  second  session  the  enrolment  of  students  was 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  The  endowment  reached  fifty  thousand 
dollars  by  1860,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  college  was  valued  at 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  Prom  1861  to  1865  the  doors  were  prac- 
tically closed,  and  the  professors  and  students  obeyed  the  call  of  their 
country.  As  was  the  case  with  the  other  denominational  colleges,  the 
endowment  was  lost  by  investment  in  Confederate  securities.  After- 
ward the  college  buildings  were  sold  for  debt,  and  the  institution  was 
removed  to  Walhalla,  the  citizens  of  that  place  having  made  favor- 
able proposals  for  its  location  there.  It  remained  there  struggling 
with  embarrassments  for  nine  years,  when  it  was  again  located  at  Kew- 
berry.  Since  then  a  small  endowment  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  has 
been  raised,  to  which  generous  patrons  of  education  in  Boston  contrib- 
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ated  four  thousand  dollars.  The  attendanoe  daring  recent  years  has 
averaged  about  one  hundred,  and  the  outlook  for  the  college  is  prom- 
ising. 

The  following  extract  from  a  recent  sketch  of  the  college  gives  a 
summary  of  its  work  and  a  word  as  to  its  present  condition:  ^ 

''The  fSa.calty  of  the  college  at  the  time  of  its  relocation  at  Newberry 
was  as  follows:  The  Bev.  G.  W.  Holland,  president;  D.  Arrington, 
O.  D.  Haltiwanger,  and  George  B.  Oromer.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
pat  on  record  the  fact  that  the  first  four  months  of  the  session  of 
1877-78,  the  first  after  the  return  to  Newberry,  were  spent  in  the  rooms 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  Salter  as  a  photograph  gallery.  In  February, 
.  1878,  the  college  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  of  occu- 
pancy, and  since  that  time  the  exercises  have  been  regularly*  continued. 

'^  Since  the  founding  of  the  college  seventy-seven  young  men  have 
been  graduated,  the  first  graduation  being  in  1869.  Of  this  number 
five  are  dead.  Of  the  living  seventy-two  alumni,  sixteen  are  farmers 
and  merchant's,  eleven  are  teachers,  nine  are  physicians,  eleven  are 
lawyers,  and  twenty-five  are  clergymen  or  in  course  of  preparation  for 
the  ministry. 

''The  college  has  a  well  selected  library  of  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  volumes;  a  valuable  and  intereiting  collection  of  mineralog- 
ical  and  natural  history  specimens,  known  as  the  Sifley  Museum;  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus ;  two  literary  societies,  which  meet 
weekly  in  well  furnished  halls;  and  other  appliances  for  doing  first- 
class  work. 

''There  are  three  departments  in  the  college:  Preparatory,  collegiate, 
and  technical.  The  preparatory  course  covers  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  is  designed  to  fit  young  men  for  college  or  for  active  life.  The 
collegiate  department  is  divided  into  two  courses,  the  classical,  leading 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  philosophical,  leading  to 
that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

"The  faculty  of  the  college  at  present  is :  Bev.  G.  W;  Holland,  D.  D., 
Ph.  D.,  president,  mental  and  moral  science  and  English  literature;  O. 

B.Mayer,  M.  D.,  physiology  and  hygiene; ,  Latin,  Greek,  and 

Hebrew;  Bev.  A.  G.  Yoigt,  A.  M.,  German  and  French;  Beir.  J. B.  Fox, 
A.  M.,  mathematics  and  natural  sciences;  Thomas  H.  Dreher,  A.  M., 
preparatory  department;  W.  O.  Schott,  instructor  in  technical  depart- 
ment. 

"The  resignation  of  Pro£  H.  Dysinger  during  the  past  summer 
caused  a  vacancy  in  the  faculty  which  has  not  yet  been  filled.  Prof. 
George  G.  Sail  has  been  giving  valuable  help  during  the  present  ses- 
sion. 

"Dr.  O.  B.  Mayer  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  from  the  found- 
ing of  the  college,  except  the  few  years  the  college  was  conducted  at 
Walhalla.'' 

*  NewR  and  Courier,  March  31,  1889. 
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The  technical  department  at  present  includes  the  nsaal  coarse  in 
commercial  colleges,  and  is  very  snccessful  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
business  training.  This  department  is  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of 
young  men  who  have  limited  means,  or  who  do  not  care  to  pnrsne  a 
full  course  of  study. 

ADOEB  COLLEGE. 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  denominational  colleges,  having  been  or- 
ganized only  in  1877.  When  Newberry  College  was  removed  from  Wal- 
halla  to  Newberry,  after  having  been  located  in  the  former  place  for 
nine  years,  the  citizens  of  Walhalla  determined  to  establish  an  instiin- 
tion  in  their  midst.  Subscriptions  were  taken  up  regardless  of  denom- 
inational lines,  and  the  college  was  formally  opened  in  the  autumn  of 
1877.  As  the  other  leading  sects  in  the  State  already  had  colleges 
under  their  control,  it  was  resolved  to  place  this  under  the  care  and 
direction  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  that  body  accepted  the  charge 
in  September,  1877.  The  location  is  in  a  small  town  within  four  miles 
of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains,  a  range  of  the  Appalachian  chain.  The 
people  are  moral,  energetic,  and  industrious,  and  are  mostly  white,  the 
ratio  being  four  whites  to  one  colored  in  the  county.  In  the  case  of 
nearly  every  other  college  for  whites  in  the  State,  the  surrounding 
population  is  more  colored  than  white. 

The  endowment  is  small,  and  the  faculty  consists  of  only  four.  The 
average  attendance  has  been'about  eighty,  but  the  prospects  for  an  im- 
provement are  growing  brighter.  The  name  "Adger^  was  given  in 
honor  of  a  family  that  has  long  been  prominently  identified  with  the 
Presbyterian  Ohurch. 

When  the  permanent  organization  was  effected,  in  June,  1882,  the 
following  staff  was  elected:  Eev.  F.  P.  MuUally,  D.  D.,  president;  Eev. 
J.  B.  Biley,  D.  D.,  professor  of  languages ;  Hev.  H.  Strong,  professor 
of  natural  sciences;  and  W.  S.  Moore,  A.  B.,  professor  of  mathematics. 

FEMALE  EDUCATION. 

The  schools  for  the  education  of  women  are  almost  entirely  the  work 
of  the  denominations. 

For  the  first  half  of  the  century  in  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  in  other 
States,  there  were  no  schools  of  advanced  grade  for  women.  The  pub- 
lic sentiment  did  not  favor  such  institutions.  Beared  in  luxury  and 
among  a  chivalric  people,  women  received  the  most  unbounded  honor, 
and  even  adulation.  The  bearing  of  the  men  toward  them  was  almost 
as  extravagant  as  in  medisBval  days.  Their  education  was  confined  to 
the  acquirement  of  certain  accomplishments,  such  as  music,  painting, 
wax-working,  and  fancy  needle- work.  These  were  proy ded  for  in  acad- 
emies and  boarding  schools.  But  while  the  boys  were  bravely  plod- 
ding through  calculus  and  scanning  Horace  and  stumbling  over  the 
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hard  constructions  in  Thncydides,  their  sisters  were  going  throagh  a 
more  elementary  conrse  and  acquiring  many  accomplishments.  The 
State,  which  fouuded  the  South  Carolina  College  and  appropriated 
twenty-four  thousand  dollars  annually  for  the  military  academies,  has 
never  been  disposed  to  expend  a  dollar  for  her  daughters,  except  at 
Clafiin  and  the  Wiuthrop  Training  School,  and  unless  the  varioas  de- 
Romioations  had  come  to  their  aid  they  would  probably  be  without  these 
advantages  to-day.  Co-education  was  so  overwhelmingly  opposed  by 
public  sentiment  that  it  would  have  been  a  useless  privilege  to  offer  it  to 
women,  as  has  been  done  in  some  of  the  Western  States.  Even  now  it 
is  little  favored,  there  being  in  the  high  school  courses  in  many  places 
a  strong  sentiment  against  it. 

With  such  indifference  to  female  education,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  so  high.  <^  In  1850  females 
constituted  62  per  cent,  of  the  adult  illiterate  population  of  South  Caro- 
lina ;  in  18G0,  60  per  cent;  and  in  1870  and  1880,  59  per  cent.  In  1870 
and  in  1880,  females  constituted  51  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
Turning  to  the  census  of  1870,  we  find  that  there  are  more  illiterate  fe- 
males than  males  in  all  save  three  States  of  the  Union — California, 
Nevada,  and  Vermont.  In  these,  females  show  the  following  propor- 
tion: California,  in  population,  40  per  cent.;  in  illiteracy,  44  per  cent. 
Nevada,  in  population,  24  per  cent. ;  in  illiteracy,  20  per  cent.  Ver- 
mont, in  population,  40  per  cent.;  in  illiteracy,  48  per  cent.  In  only 
two  States,  Nevada  and  Vermont,  can  females  claim  educational  supe- 
riority over  males.  South  Carolina  compares  favorably  with  the  other 
States.  The  percentage  of  females  as  to  population  and  illiteracy  is, 
respectively,  as  follows :  Alabama,  51  and  65 ;  Georgia,  51  and  65 ;  In- 
diana, 47  and  61;  Kentucky,  49  and  59;  Massachusetts,  51  and  G3; 
New  Jersey,  50  and  60 ;  New  York,  50  and  61 ;  North  Carolina,  52  and 
65;  Pennsylvania,  50  and  65;  Rhode  Island,  51  and  62 ;  South  Caro- 
lina, 51  and  59 ;  Virginia,  51  and  59."^ 

FBFVATE  FEMALE  SCHOOLS. 


• 


There  were  many  institutions  for  the  education  of  women  throughout 
the  State.  But  probably  no  one  was  more  widely  known  than  that  of 
the  Bev.  Thomas  Curtis,  and  his  son,  William  Curtis,  of  England,  at 
the  Limestone  Springs,  in  Spartanburg  district.  In  1835  a  hotel  had 
been  built  there  with  the  design  of  making  it  a  watering  place.  But 
want  of  transportation  defeated  the  aim,  and  the  large  building  was 
bought  in  1846  by  these  gentlemen,  who  established  a  female  school. 
<^  Their  administrations  are  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State.  The 
thorough  instruction,  the  refined  home  influence,  the  salubrious  climate 
offered  to  pupils,  attracted  large  numbers,  and  Limestone  Springs  be- 
came almost  as*  famous  as  Doctor  Waddel's  school,  at  WilUngton,  in 

^  Davis,  in  Hand-Book,  pp.  513-14. 
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former  years."  At  the  close  of  the  War  this  institatiou  changed  hands 
several  times,  and  finally  Peter  Cooper,  the  eminent  philanthropist, 
became  owner,  and  intended  to  establish  a  technical  school  for  women. 
He  sabseqaently  presented  it  to  the  Spartanburg  Baptist  Association, 
which  now  has  control  of  it* 

Dr.  W.  B.  Johnson,  a  leader  among  the  Baptists,  also  tanght  a  school 
that  was  widely  patronized.  According  to  the  exigencies  of  his  pro- 
fession it  was  located  at  different  times  at  Greenville,  Anderson,  and 
Edgefield.  His  pupils  are  scattered  throngh  Sonth  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, and  they  speak  with  veneration  of  his  discipline  and  admonitions. 
He  was  a  man  of  anasaal  powers  of  mind,  and  was  for  three  years 
president  of  the  General  Baptist  Convention  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  many  years  of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention.  He  was  one  of 
the  moat  prominent  theologians  in  his  denomination,  and  ^'contributed 
largely  to  current  religions  literature."  Brown  University  conferred 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  upon  him  in  1833. 

Dr.  Elias  Marks,  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  church,  for  many  years 
conducted  a  flourishing  female  seminary  at  Columbia.  He  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  taste,  and  the  various  accomplishments  demanded  for  girls 
at  that  time  were  taught  in  a  refined  way  in  his  school. 

AH  three  of  these  schools  were  non-sectarian,  and  each  was  the  pri- 
vate effort  of  the  man  at  the  head  of  it  There  were  many  others  of 
this  character  through  the  State,  but  these  have  now  been  largely  re- 
placed by  denominational  institutions. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  COLLEGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

According  to  a  recent  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,^  there  are  six  '^  institutions  for  the  sui>erior  instruction  of 
women"  reported  from  the  State.  Three  of  them  are  non-sectarian; 
the  others  are  due,  respectively,  to  the  efforts  of  the  Baptists,  Method- 
ists, and  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterians.  The  whole  number  of  in- 
structors is  sixty-three.  Five  of  these  institutions  report  collegiate 
departments,  and  four  of  these  five,  preparatory  departments.  The 
whole  number  of  students  in  the  five  is  seven  hundred  and  seven ;  of 
these,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-two  are  in  the  collegiate  department. 
Nearly  all  the  instructors  are  females.  There  are  no  graduate  students, 
and  only  two  scholarships  are  reported.  Only  five  of  them  report  libra- 
ries, whose  aggregate  amounts  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  vol- 
umes,  with  an  increase  during  the  past  year  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
volumes.  The  value  of  "  grounds,  buildings,  and  apparatus  "  of  the 
five  is  one  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  of  ^^  pro- 
ductive funds  ^  of  the  four  reporting  is  only  six  thousand  one  hundred 
dollars,  while  the  income  from  the  *' productive  funds"  is  only  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  dollars. 

» See  Report  for  1884-85. 
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COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

From  the  large  number  of  papils  in  the  preparatory  department  it  is 
seen  that  mach  attention  must  be  paid  to  this.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of 
tbein  have  a  primary  department  in  acldition.  It  is  difficnlt  to  give  a 
comparative  idea  of  the  grades  in  the  colleges,  bat  generally  the  train- 
ing given  by  this  preparatory  department  about  equals  that  given  in 
good  public  city  schools.  It  finishes  geography,  an  elementary  History 
of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  and  the  ordinary  course  in  English 
grammar.  Two  of  them  commence  Latin  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment. Two  of  them,  Greenville  and  Columbia,  have  the  famous  school 
system  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  others  the  usual  college  coarse 
of  four  years.  Latiu  is  studied  about  four  years  in  all,  comprising  the 
usual  course  in  CsBsar,  Virgil,  Oicero,  and,  in  one  or  two,  Sallu^t  and 
Horace,  with  some  attention  to  prose  composition  and  metres.  Greek 
is  offered  in  four  of  them  but  not  required  in  any.  The  course  in  math- 
ematics extends  no  further  than  trigonometry,  with  practical  survey 
ing  in  one.  French  or  German  is  required  in  all.  History  is  taaght 
in  all,  but  only  elementary  history,  both  ancient  and  modern.  The 
remaining  ordinary  college  branches  are  studied — ^logic,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  elements  of  the  sciences.  In  the  latter  no  labo- 
ratory practice  is  offered,  except  in  one  or  two  schools.  Every  one  has 
the  usual  art  and  music  departments,  and  a  few  of  them  have  tiie  be- 
ginnings of  a  museum.  Some  of  them  give  the  degree  of  ^^  mistress  of 
arts,''  while  others  give  only  certificates  of  graduation,  but  one  or  two 
give  the  regular  A.  B.  degree.  While  the  course  is  not  very  advanced, 
there  is  a  gradual  improvement,  as  great,  perhaps,  as  the  circumstances 
will  permit.  There  being  practically  no  endowments,  the  expenses  have 
to  be  met  chieOy  from  the  tuition  fees.  Even  the  denominational  col- 
leges get  scarcely  any  aid  from  the  churches,  most  of  the  contributions 
going  to  the  male  schools.  Kone  of  these  colleges  have  been  founded 
very  long,  the  oldest  being  organized  about  1854. 

THE  BAPTIST  SCHOOL. 

<<In  1853  the  Baptist  State  Convention  of  South  Carolina  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  female  education  as 
a  denominational  interest."  At  the  meeting  in  1854  the  committee  re- 
ported, urging  the  establish  ment  of  a  '<  female  college  of  high  order,"  and 
recommended  that  <^  the  standard  of  attainment  be  high."  The  school 
was  soon  after  established  at  Greenville,  where  it  has  continued  to  the 
present,  its  attendance  now  being  greater  than  at  any  previous  time.' 

THE  METHODIST  SCHOOL. 

The  Methodist  school  at  Columbia  is  probably  the  outgrowth  of  the 
well-known  school  of  Dr.  Elias  Marks.    In  the  prosperous  years  be- 
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tween.  1850  and  1860  the  Methodists  decided  to  have  a  female  college,  as 
they  had  organized  a  male  school  at  Wofford.  The  school  was  opened 
in  1859y  bat  was  closed  on  the  snrrender  of  the  city,  in  Febrnary,  1805, 
and  remained  closed  till  1873.  It  Is  nnder  the  control  of  tbe  Confer- 
ence, and  is  now  sacceeding  very  well. 

THB  DUE  WEST  FEMALE  COLLEGE 

(Associate  Beformed  Presbyterian)  was  foanded  in  1860  by  a  company 
of  citizen^  with  a  parely  pablic  spirit.  Its  first  president,  Bev.  J.  I. 
Bonner,  was  a  very  capable,  efScient  man,  and  thoronghly  organized 
the  school. 

The  above  three  schools  were  foanded  jnst  before  the  War,  and  coald 
hardly  have  gotten  into  good  working  order  before  the  upheaval  came. 
In  the  ntter  prostration  of  enterprises  and  the  general  poverty  conse- 
quent on  the  War,  nothing  was  done  for  several  years,  although  there 
were  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  maintain  such  institutions  as  were  already 
in  operation. 

REVIVAL  OP  EFFORTS  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

Bat  when  time  had  changed  these  hard  conditions,  men  vigorously 
turned  their  attention  to  the  subject  that  had  so  greatly  interested  them 
in  the  preceding  years.  The  results  were  seen  in  the  new  colleges.  It 
might  have  been  better  if  they  had  contented  themselves  with  an  earnest 
support  of  existing  institutions^  but  local  pride  was  strong,  and  the 
schools  were  needed  in  their  immediate  localities  for  the  poor  children. 
The  public  school  system,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  yet  in  good 
working  order.  The  thorough  training  schools  of  the  former  period  had 
all  been  swept  away,  and  the  newly  established  colleges  in  large  part 
took  their  place.  The  highest  praise  is  due  to  the  men  who  tried  to 
reconstruct  the  school  system,  but  their  efforts  would  probably  have 
done  more  good  if  they  had  called  their  new-founded  institutions  acad- 
emtes  instead  of  colleges. 

During  the  decade  from  1870  to  1880  three  of  these  institutions  were 
opened, — the  Walhalla  Female  College  at  Walhalla ;  the  Williamston 
Female  College,  at  Williamston,  both  in  1872 ;  and  the  Anderson  Female 
Seminary  in  1879.  All  of  these  are  non -sectarian.  They  were  all 
founded  by  the  earnest  efforts  of  men  in  their  respective  localities  sub- 
Rcribing  their  money  for  that  purpose.  Determined  to  educate  their 
daughters,  they  thought  it  much  cheaper  in  the  long  run  to  bring  the 
schools  to  their  doors;  but  they  could  not  sacrifice  the  honor  and  pres- 
tige of  a  college  course,  so  they  called  them  colleges.  These  schools 
offer  a  curriculum  as  full  as  that  of  the  older  ones,  and  the  training  is 
substantially  the  same. 

In  addition,  there  are  good  academies  for  girls  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  especially  in  Charleston.    In  that  city  from  the  close  of  the 
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Revolutionary  War  to  the  present  time,  in  addition  to  the  schools  where 
the  elementary  and  higher  branches  of  English  have  been  taught,  there 
have  always  been  schools  under  the  charge  of  accomplished  teachers, 
at  which  young  ladies  were  taught  belles  lettres,  French,  music,  and 
painting,  and  were  afforded  all  the  advantages  of  a  fashionable  educa- 
tion. These  schools  were  equal  to  any  in  the  Union,  and  were  largely 
patronized. 

Notable  among  these  is  Miss  Kelly's  school,  which  not  only  has  a 
local  patronage,  but  draws  pupils  from  other  sections  of  the  State,  and 
from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  At  the  present  time  nearly  every 
county  town  where  the  advantages  of  health  are  good  has  its  female 
school  or  college,  where  the  girls  of  the  vicinity  are  educated.  At 
these  schools,  in  addition  to  the  elementary  branches,  music,  painting, 
and  French  are  generally  taught,  and  the  advantages  of  a  good  educa- 
tion are  within  the  reach  of  all. 

THE  WILLIAMSTON  FEMALE  GOLLEliE. 

The  Williamston  Female  College  offers  some  features  worthy  of 
special  notice.  It  is  largely  the  work  of  one  man,  Rev.  S.  Lander,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  He  follows  the  one-study  plan, 
and  has  found  it  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  success.  Although  he 
has  no  regular  fixed  scholarships,  yet  he  offers  to  the  students  induce- 
ments that  work  more  effectively  than  any  other  system  of  scholarships 
could  work.  He  makes  deductions  from  the  tuition  fees  according  to 
the  standing  of  the  pupil.  For  an  average  standing  of  80  to  85,  a  dis- 
count of  ten  per  cent,  is  made;  of  85  to  90,  twenty  per  cent. ;  of  90  to 
94,  thirty  per  cent,  j  94  to  97,  forty  per  cent. ;  97  to  100,  fifty  per  cent. 
It  certainly  makes  the  students  apply  themselves  as  closely  as  they 
could  uiider  any  plan. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

FBEB  SCHOOLS  AND  EDUOATION  OP  THE  NBGEO. 

Although  Soath  Carolina  was  settled  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  there  was  no  systematic  effort  of  the  people  as  a 
whole  toward  providing  popular  education  until  1811.  But  it  is  not 
to  be  inferred  from  this  that  there  were  no  educational  advantages  at 
all.  Most  of  the  people  were  able  to  educate  their  own  children  with- 
out aid,  but  the  middle  class  needed  assistance,  although  it  was  not 
large  enough  to  warrant  the  maintenance  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  for  its  especial  benefit.  The  country  was  sparsely  settled,  as 
there  had  been  from  the  earliest  foundation  of  the  colony  a  tendency  to- 
ward the  formation  of  large  plantations.  Owing  to  this  condition  of 
affairs  the  hand  of  charity  was  stretched  forth  to  aid  the  poor  white 
people  at  an  early  period. 

« 

EABLT  FREE  SCHOOLS.^ 

The  first  free  school  successfully  established  dn  South  Carolina  was 
founded  in  Charleston  in  1710.  Previous  to  that  time  the  people  of  the 
State  had  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  free  schools,  but  it  was  not 
until  1710  that  legislative  action  was  taken  in  that  direction.  In  1712 
another  act  was  passed,  incorporating  certain  persons  under  the  desig- 
nation of  commissioners,  for  founding,  erecting,  governing,  and  visiting 
a  free  school  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  with  full 
authority  to  receive  all  gifts  and  legacies  formerly  given  to  the  use  of 
the  free  school,  and  to  purchase  as  much  land  as  might  be  deemed  nec- 
essary for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings. 
The  gentlemen  named  in  this  act  constituted  the  first  Board  of  Free 
School  Commissioners  in  the  State. 

There  was  a  feeling  in  favor  of  popular  education  with  many  of 
the  leaders.  Sir  Francis  Nicholson,  the  first  Boyal  Governor,  was  a 
^rcat  friend  of  learning,  and  did  very  much  to  encourage  it,  and  men 
of  wealth  bequeathed  large  sums  for  establishing  free  schoolQ.  The 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was  active  in 
founding  schools  and  supplying  books.  It  started  a  school  at  Goose 
Creek  in  1710,  and  another  at  Dorchester  in  1724,  in  response  to  a  peti- 
tion for  aid.    But  as  indicating  the  spirit  of  the  people,  it  is  important 

*  For  a  more  detailed  acoount  of  some  of  these  schools,  see  Appendix  III. 
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to  notice  the  act  of  February,  1722.  By  this  it  was  provided  that  jas- 
tices  of  the  couuty  courts  be  authorized  to  erect  a  free  school  in  each 
county  and  precinct,  to  be  supported  by  assessments  on  land  and  ne- 
groes. Such  schools  were  bound  to  teach  ten  poor  children  free,  if  sent 
by  the  justices. 

The  private  donationS|  also,  were  liberal  for  a  small  colony.  Bichanl 
Beresford,  in  1721,  bequeathed  six  thousand  five  hundaid  pounds  for  the 
education  of  the  poor;  in  1732  Biohard  Harris  bequeathed  one  thousand 
pounds  for  the  same  object ;  and  in  1728  Rev.  Bichard  Ludlam  gave 
his  whole  estate  of  two  thousand  pounds,  which  with  other  bequests 
amounted  to  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds  by  1778.  ^'For  nearly  a 
century  four  schools  were  maintained  with  the  proceeds  of  this  latter 
bounty,"  and  they  were  fiourishing  up  to  the  War,  when  the  fund  was 
finally  swept  away.  There  were  other  funds,  but  it  is  needless  to  refer 
to  them,  as  these  are  sufficient  to  show  the  state  of  feeling.  There  were 
a  number  of  societies  organized  at  intervals  down  to  1811  that  were  of 
groat  assistance  in  this  work.^  In  1798  another  attempt  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  the  Government,  in  the  appointment  of  trustees  to  ex- 
amine free  schools  in  Orangeburg,  but  with  no  definite  results. 

a 

QENEBAL  FRANCIS  MABION  ON  POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

That  there  were  prominent  men  who  keenly  felt  the  need  of  popular 
education  by  the  Government  is  seen  in  a  conversation  that  General 
Francis  Marion,  the  "Swamp  Fox,"  held  with  his  biographer  in  1795. 
The  emphatic  reference  to  the  Legislature  shows  that  some  attempt 
had  been  made  in  that  body  to  establish  free  schools.  **  Qod  preserve 
our  Legislature  from  such  penny  wit  and  pound  foolishness*  What ! 
Keep  a  nation  in  ignorance  rather  than  vote  a  little  of  their  own  money 
for  ed  ucation  I  •  •  •  We  fought  for  self-govern  ment ;  and  God  hath 
X)leased  to  give  us  one  better  calculated,  perhaps,  to  protect  our  rights 
and  foster  our  virtues  and  call  forth  our  energies  and  advance  our  con- 
dition nearer  to  perfection  and  happiness,  than  any  government  that 
ever  was  framed  under  the  sun.  But  what  signifies  this  government, 
divine  as  it  is,  if  it  be  not  known  and  prized  as  it  deserves f  This  is  best 
done  by  free  schools. 

"  Men  will  always  fight  for  their  government  according  to  their  sense 
of  its  value.  To  value  it  aright  they  must  understand  it.  This  they 
cannot  do  without  education.  And,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  citizens 
are  poor,  and  can  never  attain  that  inestimable  blessing  without  the 
aid  ot  government,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  government  to  bestow  it 
freely  upon  them.  The  more  perfect  the  government,  the  greater  the 
duty  to  make  it  well  known.  Selfish  and  oppressive  governments  must 
<  hate  the  light  and  fear  to  come  to  it,  because  their  deeds  are  evil.' 
But  a  fair  and  cheap  government,  like  our  republic,  ^  longs  for  the  light 


1  See  Dayis's  sketch  in  Haad-Book. 
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and  rejoices  to  come  to  the  light,  that  it  may  be  manifested  to  come 
from  God/  aud  well  worthy  of  the  vigilance  aud  valor  that  an  enlight- 
ened nation  can  rally  for  its  defence.  A  good  government  can  hardly 
ever  be  half  anxious  enoagh  to  give  its  citizens  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  its  own  excellences.  For,  as  some  of  the  most  valuable  truths,  for 
lack  of  promulgation,  have  been  lost,  so  the  best  government  on  earth, 
if  not  widely  ^lown  aud  prized,  may  be  subverted." 

There  are  other  evidences  that  there  was  a  strong  interest  felt  in  the 
matter  even  among  the  great  rank  aud  file  of  the  people.  Although 
the  daily  papers  of  that  time  contained  very  little  matter  of  any  sort, 
and  even  less  of  a  local  nature,  yet  there  is  a  complaint  in  the  Charleston 
Courier  of  October  15, 1S03,  &om  a  private  correspondeut,  concerning 
the  indifference* to  education  shown  by  the  editor  of  the  paper.  '^  We 
see  great  incomes  made  and  great  incomes  wasted,  great  grandeur  in 
equipage  and  household  circumstances  •  •  •  •  but  we  do  not  see 
the  country  studded  up  and  down  with  those  precious  jewels  of  a  state, 
Free  SehooUP  He  regretted  that  everything  hinged  on  politics;  even 
the  discussion  on  the  yellow  fever  had  taken  a  <fiplomatic  turn,  and  we 
might  expect  to  see  the  whole  matter  settled  by  a  ruling  of  the  State 
Department.  Mr.  Barnwell,  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  followed  this 
in  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  with  the  introduction  of  a  bill  ^^  for 
establishing  public  schools  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State."^ 

FBEE  SCHOOL  ACT  OF  1811. 

Matters  continued  thus  until  the  act  of  1811,^  when  the  peox^le  took 
hold  of  the  question.  This  act  was  recommended  by  Governor  Henry 
Middleton  in  his  message  of  November  26, 1811.  On  the  following  day 
Senator  Strother  presented  petitions  for  free  schools  from  citizens  of 
Fairfield,  Chester,  Williamsburg,  Darlington,  Edgefield,  Barnwell,  York, 
Saint  Stephen,  Saint  James,  Santee,  Saint  John's,  Colleton,  and  Saint 
Peter's.  Hon.  Stephen  Elliott,  of  Charleston,  was  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  to  him  belongs  most  of  the  honor  of  the  measure. 
The  bill  drawn  by  him  passed  the  Senate  without  a  roll-call,  and  was 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  fifteen.  ^'The  act 
established  in  each  district  and  parish  free  schools  equal  in  number  to 
the  representatives  in  the  Lower  House.  Elementary  instruction  was 
to  be  imparted  to  all  pupils  free  ofchargej  preference  being  given  to  poor 
orphans  and  the  children  of  indigent  i^aronts.  Three  hundred  dollars 
I)er  annum  were  voted  to  each  school.  Commissioners  varying  in  num- 
ber from  three  to  eleven  in  each  district  and  parish,  serving  without  pay 
and  without  penalty,  were  intrusted  with  their  management.  Until  a 
sufficient  number  of  schools  should  be  established,  the  commissioners 
were  permitted  to  move  the  schools  annually,  but  no  school  should  be 
established  until  the  neighborhood  had  built  a  school-house.    The  funds 

1  Charleston  Courier,  December  26, 1803.  >  Statates,  Vol.  V,  p.  639. 
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of  the  free  school  might  be  united  with  the  funds  of  the  public  schools. 
The  aggregate  appropriation  was  about  $37,000  a  year." 

Two  years  after,  in  1813,  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  large  minority 
to  repeal  the  act,  but  it  was  saved  through  the  efforts  of  one  of  Charles- 
ton's Bepresentatives.  The  people  of  Charleston,  as  a  whole,  have  aL 
ways  shown  great  willingness  to  uphold  the  State  institutions.  Wil- 
liam Crafts,  Jr.,  made  a  ringing  speech  in  support  of  the  ^t,  and  in  reply 
to  the  charge  that  the  population  was  too  sparse  in  some  places  to  de- 
rive any  benefit  from  it,  said :  **  This  evil  time  will  of  itself  remove,  and 
what  kind  of  inference  is  that  which  would  abolish  a  general  good  to  get 
rid  of  a  partial  evilf^  It  was  a  fitting  monument  in  after  years  to 
name  one  of  the  public  school-houses  of  Charleston  in  honor  of  this 
gentleman. 

The  number  of  schools  established  the  first  year  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-three.  In  1821  a  pamphlet  was  issued  at  Columbia  contain- 
ing an  attack  on  the  system.^ 

Up  to  1821,  $302,490  had  been  expended  by  the  State,  of  which  at 
least  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  never  been  accounted  for  by 
the  commissioners.  In  fact,  the  reports  were  so  few  that  there  were 
no  checks  at  all  on  the  system.  It  was  probable  that  the  commissioners 
and  teachers  had  an  understanding  in  the  expenditure.  Careless,  ineffi- 
cient teachers  were  employed,  and  it  was  said  that  ^'  in  some  of  the  lower 
districts  they  have  actually  converted  the  schools  into  gymnastic  acad- 
emies, where,  instead  of  studying  philosophy  in  the  woods  and  groves, 
as  the  Druids  did  of  Did,  they  take  delight  in  the  more  athletic  exercise 
of  deer  and  rabbit  hunting ;  and  that  it  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  long, 
lean,  serpentine  master  •  •  •  at  his  stand,  •  •  •  while  the 
younger  peripatetics  are  scouring  the  woods  and  hallooing  up  the  game." 

But  the  matter  of  free  schools  still  attracted  attention ;  legislative  re- 
I>orts  were  almost  annually  made  on  the  subject,  and  public  men  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  question.  Nearly  every  Governor  referred  to 
it  during  his  term  in  at  least  one  of  his  messages. 

NEED  OF  A  SUPEBINTENBENT. 

George  McDuffle  used  the  following  language  in  his  message  of  1835: 
'^  In  no  country  is  the  necessity  of  popular  education  so  often  proclaimed, 
and  in  none  are  the  schools  of  elementary  instruction  more  deplorably 
neglected.  They  are  entirely  without  organization,  superintendence,  or 
inspection  of  any  kind,  general  or  local,  public  or  private.''  Governor 
after  Governor  sent  in  a  stirring  message  urging  an  improvement  of  the 
system. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  that  nearly  all  the  suggestions  referred  to  the 
need  of  a  central  supervising  head,  corresponding  to  the  present  State 
Superintendent.    Even  as  far  back  as  1832,  Governor  Thomas  Bennett 

'  From  Mayor  Courtbnay's  Education  in  Charleston. 

•Review  of  pamphlet  in  North  American  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  310-19. 
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recommended  the  appointment  of  a  ^<  commissioner  of  the  school  fund," 
and  believed  that  this  would  realize  the  anticipated  benefits  of  the 
'Mmmeuse  sums  annually  appropriated."  In  1838  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Bev.  Stephen  Elliott  and  James  H.  Thorn  well  was  instructed 
to  report  to  the  Legislature  after  having  conferred  with  the  various 
commissioners.  They  incorporated  in  their  report  communications 
from  the  commissioners,  the  whole  making  a  very  interesting  paper. 
A  large  part  of  it  consists  of  the  paper  by  Hon.  Edmund  Bellinger, 
of  Barnwell,  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  College  in  1826,  containing 
a  great  deal  of  information,  historical,  statistical,  and  otherwise.  In  the 
rei)ort  of  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Thornwell,  and  in  many  of  the  communi- 
cations from  the  commissioners,  the  need  of  a  State  Superintendent  is 
strongly  emphasized,  and  this  is  one  of  the  suggestions  formally  made 
to  the  Legislature  by  the  committee.  The  act  itself,  as  pointed  out  by 
K.  F.  W.  Alston  in  184G,  seemed  to  contemplate  the  appointment  of 
such  ofiBcer  in  the  twelfth  section,  in  providing  for  reports  from  tlie 
commissioners  to  ''such  person  as  the  Legislature  may  direct."  Henry 
Summer,  in  a  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1847,  added  another  to  the 
list  of  those  favoring  this  suggestion.  The  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  was  referred  the  Goveiiior's 
message  on  the  subject  of  free  schools,  concurred  in  this  view.  Finally 
Governor  Manning,  in  1853,  rose  to  the  highest  conception  of  the  whole 
question,  and  recommended  the  establishment  of  this  central  office,  de- 
claring that  the  system  "  should  not  be  an  eleemosynary  profTer,  •  •  • 
but  rather  a  fountain  flowing  for  all,  at  which  they  may  freely  par- 
take." 

But  a  great  obstacle  to  the  appointment  of  such  officer  came  from  the 
"combination  schools."  The  act  allowed  the  commissioners  to  erect 
free  schools  entirely,  or  unite  with  schools  already  established.  The 
teachers  of  such  schools  did  not  wish  to  have  any  authority  over  them. 
YTet  in  many  such  schools  there  was  some  good.  The  teacher  acted 
almost  as  the  agent  of  a  compulsory  system.  It  was  to  his  advantage 
to  have  as  many  pupils  as  possible,  and  he  practically  forced  the 
children  into  the  school. 

In  spite  of  all  the  numerous  suggestions,  however,  nothing  of  im- 
portance was  done.  In  1835  Judge  Frost  introduced  an  amendatory 
act,  providing  penalties  for  non-performance  of  duty  by  the  commis- 
sioners, but  no  one  was  designated  to  enforce  the  law. 

BEPOBT  OF  1839. 

Others  also  urged  the  appointment  of  a  supervising  officer;  among 
these  were  Thornwell  and  Elliott,  who  strongly  recommended  it  in 
the  report  of  1839.  The  committee  of  the  Legislature  reported  at  this 
time  that  although  deex>  interest  ha<l  always  been  manifested  by  the 
Legislature,  yet  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  opinion  all  over  the  State 
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that  tbe  system  was  a  failare.  Messrs.  Thoruwell  and  Elliott  rejected 
the  Prussian  system  on  account  of  the  sparseness  of  the  population, 
and  the  New  York  system  on  account  of  its  cost,  and  also  the  ^^  manual 
labor  system,"  since  such  schools  had  proved  ^<  egregious  failures  in 
almost  every  instance."  They  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
^'  teachers'  seminary,"  and  the  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  They  also  showed  how  the  original  act  was  de- 
fective in  apportioning  the  money  according  to  representation  in  the 
Legislature,  which  was  based  on  taxation  and  population.  As  a  con- 
sequence, the  richer  a  district  the  more  schools  it  had,  and  the  poorer 
the  fewer  it  had. 

But  Edmund  Bellinger's  communication  was  the  fullest.  It  brought 
out  most  clearly  the  defects  of  the  syst<em.  Regular  returns  had  been 
made  in  five  years  only,  and  in  1817  thirty-one  of  the  whole  forty-five 
failed  to  report.  The  amount  spent  bore  no  proportion  to  the  scholars 
educated.  In  1812  one  dollar  per  scholar  had  been  expended,  but  in 
1819  about  sixteen  dollars  per  scholar.  There  was  no  regularity  in  the 
appropriation  for  a  district.  Barnwell  Gounty  received  one  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty-three  dollars  in  1825,  and  only  seven  hundred  and 
twelve  in  1826.  Edgefield  in  1818  received  eleven  dollars  per  scholar, 
but  Laurens  not  quite  two.  The  average  attendance  for  the  twenty- 
seven  years  was  6,018,  while  the  average  expenditure  had  been  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  No  wonder  that  one  of  the  commissioners  re- 
ported that  ^'  there  is  nothing  systematic  in  the  whole  scheme  but  the 
annual  appropriation  for  its  support."  Even  in  this  year  of  special  re- 
ports only  one-half  of  them  had  made  returns.  Out  of  the  twenty-two 
whose  reports  are  preserved,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  thirteen  fa- 
vored the  extension  of  the  system  to  all  children,  and  of  the  remaining 
nine  only  two  or  three  were  emphatic  in  restricting  its  operation  to  the 
poor  children.  As  illustrating  the  feeling  in  the  State,  nearly  all  favored 
tbe  study  of  the  Bible,  or  other  religious  instruction,  in  the  public 
schools.  One  was  far  in  advance  of  the  present  even,  in  recommend- 
ing the  study  of  the  form  of  government  of  the  State  and  the  United 
States.  These  were  suggestions  that  have  not  been  acted  on  to  this 
day.  One  believed  in  the  efficacy  of  <'  manual  labor  "  schools  as  a  so- 
lution of  the  public  school  problem.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an 
attempt  is  now  being  made  in  the  State  to  establish  an  agricultuml 
school.  All  lamented  the  ignorance  and  inefficiency  of  the  average 
teacher,  and  some  strongly  favored  the  establishment  of  a  State  nor- 
mal school;  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  as  a  separate  department. 

But  the  result  of  it  all  was  '<  splendid  nothings,"  as  Mr.  Henry  Sum- 
mer said  in  his  report  to  the  Legislature  in  1847.  So  little  had  been 
done  up  to  that  time  that  this  gentleman  could  incorporate  in  his  report : 
*^  It  was  declared  on  the  floor  of  this  hall  during  the  last  session  of  this 
body  that  the  free  school  system  was  a  failure  j  and  no  oue  contradicted 
it  J  it  seemed  to  be  conceded  by  all," 
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B.  F.  W.  Altstou  had  uiado  a  report  to  the  Agricultural  Society  in 
1840.  Afterward,  when  he  was  Governor,  he  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  local  taxation  to  supplement  the  State  appropriation,  even  op  • 
|)osing  a  larger  appropriation  unless  the  right  of  local  taxation  for  sup- 
port of  the  schools  was  introduced.  At  last,  in  1852,  a  forward  step 
was  taken  in  the  increase  of  the  appropriation  to  seventy-four  thousand 
four  hundred  dollars,  just  double  what  it  had  been  for  forty  years.  This 
W2i»  only  accomplished  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  a  close  vote  in  the 


Legislature. 


LATEU  STATISTICS. 


In  order  to  see  the  growth  of  these  schools,  some  statistics  of  attend- 
ance may  be  helpful.  In  1828,  seventeen  years  after  their  first  estab- 
lishment, there  were  810  schools  in  the  Stiite,  with  9,()3G  pupils.  In 
1810  there  were  563  schools  with  12,526  pupils.  In  1850  there  were  72-1 
free  schools  with  17,8»'58  pupils.^ 

In  1860  there  were  724  schools  with  18,015  pupils,  while  the  expendi- 
tures were  $127,530.41.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  these  figures  with 
the  approximate  number  of  children  of  school  age: 


Year. 

Pupils  of 
School  Age. 

Number  in 
Freo  ScbooUt. 

1830  .. 

51,000 

8,572 

1810  .. 

52,000 

12,526 

1«50... 

56.000 

17.838 

18G0  .. 

GO.  000 

18.915 

LMW  .. 

101, 000 

61, 219 

The  figures  for  the  number  of  pupils  of  school  age,  except  for  the 
last  year,  are  calculated  at  something  over  twenty  per  cent.,  as  Dr. 
Warren,  the  statistician  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  thought  that  the 
school  population  between  six  and  sixteen  would  be  about  twenty-one 
|K?r  cent.  The  figures  are  for  the  whites  all  through,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  same  factor  of  comparison.  The  figures  for  1880  are  taken  from 
the  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Education  for  1886.  From 
the  above  table  one  would  be  justified  in  ciilling  the  system  a  failure ; 
it  was  indeed  openly  denounced  as  a  failure  all  over  the  Sttite;  and  it 
was  a  failure  as  far  as  furnisliing  a  general  scheme  of  education  for  the 
masses. 

REASONS  FOU  THE  FAILURE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  favoring  of  paupers  was  probably  the  greatest  cause  of  the  fail- 
ure of  the  systenv  This  was  pointed  out  time  and  again  by  several, 
but  the  majority  were  opposed  to  any  change.  ^'  The  wealthier  and 
hiirher  classes    •    •    •    will  not  avail  themselves  of  the  free  schools. 


The  poorer  citizens, 


from  pride  and  delicacy  of 


1).  J.  Kamage.    Free  ScUouIh  iu  South  Curoliiiu,  Julius  IlupkiuH  Studiet),  I,  No.  12. 
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feeliug,  will  rather  keep  their  children  at  home  altogether  than,  by 
seudiog  theui  to  the  free  school,  attach  to  them,  as  they  thiuk  and  feel, 
the  stigma  of  beiug  x>oor,  and  of  receiving  an  edncatiou  as  paupers." 

These  words  of  Eev.  Mr.  Thrnmmell,  of  All-Saints,  in  1839,  express 
the  feeling  of  both  classes  toward  the  system,  though  but  few  of  the 
prominent  men  or  of  the  commissioners  saw  the  trouble  as  clearly 
as  this  gentleman.  Even  Mr.  Bellinger,  who  made  so  elaborate  a  re- 
port in  this  year,  emphatically  called  for  the  restriction  to  the  XH>orer 
chisses.  liev.  James  II.  Thorn  well,  one  of  the  most  gifted  men  of  the 
IState,  was  jrist  as  emphatic  in  limiting  the  fund  to  the  poor,  though  he 
never  proposed  to  limit  the  college  to  that  class,  although  it  was  a  ISUite 
institution.  This  spirit  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  class  distinction  in  the 
State,  a  perpetuation  of  the  antagonism  of  the  two  classes.  The  lower 
classes  had  sufficient  pride  to  reject  the  proffer. 

But  there  is  one  redeeming  feature  in  this  sketch  of  the  system  ;  and 
that  is  the  recognition  by  some  ch3arheaded  observers  of  the  urgent 
need  of  a  general  system  of  schools  for  all,  and  not  for  the  paui)er  classe^s 
alone.  While  in  different  parts  of  the  State  many  had  seen  this,  only 
the  commissioners  in  Charleston  had  attempted  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

FEEE  SCHOOLS  IN  CHAULESTON. 

The  commissioners  in  Charleston  had  seen  the  intent  of  the  orig- 
inal act,  and  had  set  to  work  to  carry  it  out.  Public  schools  had  suc- 
ceeded in  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  and  why  not  in  Charleston  f 
This  is  what  Mr.  Barnard  i)ointed  out  when  he  had  prepared  a  commu- 
nication on  x)ublic  schools  at  the  request  of  Governor  Alston,  Mr.  Mc- 
Carter,  and  others.  The  schools  in  Charleston  had  followed  the  general 
course  of  the  others  in  the  State.  Under  the  law,  five  houses  had  been 
erected  and  furnished  by  the  teachers,  on  a  salary  of  nine  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  attendance  had  been,  in  1812,  2G0;  in  1818,  about  300;  in 
1823,  about  320;  in  1829,  about  4G7;  in  1834,  about  525. 

But  the  Charleston  commissioners,  especially  C.  6.  Memminger,  A. 
G.  Magrath,  and  W.  Jefferson  Bennett,  roused  from  their  lethargy, 
and  in  the  face  of  bitter  prejudice  revolutionized  the  system.  They 
worked  on  a  totally  different  plan.  Their  aim  was  to  provide  schools 
for  all,  and  not  for  pauper  pupils  only.  In  1855  they  built  a  house  on 
St.  Philip's  Street,  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  to  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  pupils.  Three  years  later  they  erected  another, 
on  Friend  Street,  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  A  kind  of  nor- 
mal school  for  teachers  was  formed,  to  meet  every  Saturday,  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools.  They  also  built  a 
high  school  for  girls  at  a  cost  of  twenty-five  thousan(> dollars,  of  which 
the  St^ite  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  and  the  citizens  of  Charleston  the 
remainder.  The  expenses  of  its  maintenance  were  ten  thousand  dollars 
annually,  of  which  the  city  paid  half,  and  the  State  guaranteed  the 
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other  half  on  condition  of  being  permitted  to  send  ninety  pnpils.      A 
normal  department  was  attached  to  this. 

Tlic  whole  system  was  inan|];uratcd  with  appropriate  ceremonies  on 
Jnly  4,  1856,  when  Dr.  S.  H.  Dickson  delivered  an  address.  It  was 
modelled  on  the  "New  York"  plan,  and  the  heads  of  the  schools  were 
brought  from  the  North,  so  that  teachers  thoronghly  acquainted  with 
the  system  would  direct  the  management.  Miss  Agnes  K.  Irving,  an 
accomplished  teacher  from  the  Orphan  Asylum  on  Randall's  Island,  was 
made  principal  of  the  Orphan  House  School.  The  native  southern 
teachers  were  forced  to  take  subordinate  places  at  reduced  salaries.  In 
a  short  time  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  was  one  thousand 
four  hundred,  and  there  were  more  applications  than  could  be  granted. 
In  I860  the  attendance  was  four  thousand.' 

This  was  done  in  the  fiice  of  strong  opposition.  "  Fair  Play  "  opeidy 
charged  that  the  change  had  been  made  in  order  that  the  new  board 
might  get  the  benefit  of  the  "  spoils,"  and  claimed  that  they  had  over- 
stepped their  limits  in  setting  up  common  schools^  when  the  act  only 
(tailed  foTfree  schools.  lie  also  called  attention  to  the  resolutions  of 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  had  "  re-announced  the  fact 
that  the  free  schools  are  for  the  poor."  He  concluded  by  confidently 
venturing  the  prediction  "  that  the  new  system,  unsupported  as  it  is  by 
law,  will  not  succeed."  But  it  did  succeed,  and  according  to  a  writer 
in  Barnard's  Journal,*  "revolutionized  public  sentiment  in  that  city, 
and  was  fast  doing  it  for  the  whole  State  when  the  mad  passions  of  war 
consummated  another  revolution." 

GRADUAL  IMPROVEMKNT  IN  THE  SYSTEM. 

A  gradual  but  slow  improvement  is  evident  in  the  working  of  the 
system.  When  first  begun,  no  qualifications  for  teachers  were  required, 
except  what  each  board  might  impose  of  its  own  will.  In  1828  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  signed  by  three  persons  in  the  vicinity  was  required, 
and  in  1839  an  examination  by  the  commissioners  in  jierson.  The  ap- 
propriations had  commenced  with  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  annu- 
ally, but  in  1852  had  been  increased  to  seventy-four  thousand  dolhirs. 
And,  finally,  the  great  success  of  the  Charleston  schools  would  seem  to 
warrant  one  in  believing  that  the  system  would  have  extended  to  the 
whole  State  in  a  few  years.  Moreover,  the  reports  of  the  years  immedi- 
ately before  the  War  show  an  increase  in  attendance. 

SYSTEM  SINCE   THE   WAR. 

During  the  War  and  up  to  1808,  nothing  of  importance  was  done  in 
the  schools.  In  that  year  a  new  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  the/ree 
schools  were  superseded  by  the  public  schools.    By  this  act  of  recon- 
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stniction  it  was  provided  that  a  St-ato  Superintendent,  elected  bicn 
nially,  should  have  the  general  oversight  of  the  whole  system.  It  was 
also  provided  that  a  commissioner  for  each  coanty,  to  be  elected  by 
popular  vote,  should  have  oversight,  under  the  State  Superintendent, 
of  the  school  matters  of  the  county,  while  trustees  under  him  were 
appointed  for  each  school  district.  By  this  instrument  the  people  ob- 
tained the  central  supervising  ofQcer  that  so  many  prominent  men  had 
wanted  for  half  a  century. 

Since  the  establishment  of  this  excellent  system  the  progress  has 
been  as  fair  as  one  could  wish.  That  most  efficient  superintendent,  11. 
S.  Thompson,  began  to  work  in  1877  to  disentangle  the  schools  fn>m 
the  mass  of  debt  and  ignorance.  He  labored  for  six  years,  and  gra<ln- 
ally  built  them  up.  On  his  elevation  to  the  Governor's  chair  in  1882, 
Col.  Asbury  Coward  worthily  filled  his  place  until  the  election  of  Mr. 
J.  ri.  Rice  in  1886.  The  Superintendent  from  1868  to  1876  was  J.  K. 
Jillson.  From  the  last  report  of  the  Superintendent  we  may  get  some 
idea  of  the  present  condition  of  the  public  schools  and  the  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  (six  to  sixteen),  by  the 
census  of  1880,  was  281,664;  the  total  enrolment  in  the  schools  last 
year  (1888)  was  193,434.  The  average  length  of  session  is  three  and 
one  half  months ;  this  is  short,  but  it  is  as  much  as  the  taxes  will  sup- 
port, and  the  tax  rate  is  as  high  as  the  average  in  New  England.  So 
they  are  doing  as  much  as  the  people  of  that  section.  The  number  of 
schools  is  3,922;  teachers,  4,203.  The  average  monthly  compensation  of 
teachers  is,  for  males,  $26.68 ;  for  females,  $23.80. 

SOME  OPPOSITION. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  there  is  some  opposition  to  the  public 
schools  in  some  retired  places,  and  it  is  very  justly  charged  that  with 
their  three  mbnths'  free  tuition  they  have  broken  up  the  old  academies, 
while  not  substituting  anything  for  those  excellent  training  institutions. 
Many  openly  declare  for  the  abolishment  of  the  public  schools  on  this 
ground;  but  if  they  could  be  improved  this  opposition  would  cease. 
There  is  some  opposition  ajso  on  grounds  of  religion,  but  it  is  no 
stronger  than  in  any  other  section. 

But  a  gratifying  feature  is  the  increase  of  the  gra<led  town  schools, 
supported  by  local  taxation.  A  constitutional  amendment  of  1870  had 
imposed  a  levy  of  two  mills  tax  for  school  purposes,  besides  the  poll  tax. 
But  this  was  found  insufficient  for  the  cities,  and  under  the  authority  of 
an  act  so  framed  as  to  throw  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the  property 
holders,  several  cities  have  a  very  improved  system  of  graded  schools. 
Some  of  them,  especially  in  Charleston  and  Columbia,  will  compare 

« 

ftivorably  with  those  of  any  section  of  the  countr5\ 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  organization  of  State  normal  in- 
stitutes each  summer,  one  for  white  teachers  and  one  for  colored  teach* 
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era.    These  have  been  held  animally  since  ISSO,  with  one  or  two  excep 
tions.    So  the  ontlook  on  the  whole  is  very  encoaraging,  and  hopeful  for 
the  futore. 

PBESElfT  OONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  J.  H.  Bice,  in  his  last  report  (1888),  presents  a  hope- 
ful view  of  the  future  of  the  public  school  system.  His  cheering  words 
give  every  assurance  that  opposition  will  eventually  cease,  and  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  will  be  advanced. 

lie  says:  '^ There  is  an  increase  of  18,417  pupils  in  the  enrolment  of 
1888.  *  *  *  There  is  also  an  increase  of  14,036  in  the  average  at- 
tendance, a  most  notable  proportion.  The  last  ten  years  have  been  a 
transition  period  in  our  educational  work.  The  plans  of  private  indi- 
viduals crumbled  to  pieces,  and  many  have  lamented  the  decay  of  schools 
once  prosperous.  But  the  State  Legislature  has  been  quietly  and  firmly 
laying  the  foundations  for  broader  work.  South  Carolina  •  •  • 
desires  that  the  advantages  once  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  private 
effort  should  be  widely  diffused  through  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
a  great  State.    The  free  school  has  been  pushed  into  every  locality." 

He  points  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  more  schools  on  the  list  than  the  year  before,  and  refers  to 
the  ambition  of  the  small  towns  in  the  State  to  establish  graded  insti- 
tutions. ^^  Winnsborough  and  Bock  Hill  have  spent  about  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars  each  on  their  school  buildings.  Greenville  begins  with 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  and  •  •  •  Spartanburg  levies  a  tax  of 
twelve  thousand  dollars,  with  a  special  local  tax  for  her  schools. 
Smaller  and  larger  towns,  and  country  districts  the  State  over,  are  rap- 
idly putting  their  money  into  modem  school-houses."^ 

WINTHBOP  TBAININO  SCHOOL. 

During  the  years  of  trial  with  the  free  school  system,  the  inefficiency 
of  the  average  teacher  was  pointed  out  repeatedly,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  school  was  urged.  This  has  never  been  founded, 
chiefly  for  want  of  means.  But  in  the  last  two  years,  through  the 
munificence  of  George  Peabody  and  the  energy  of  the  efficient  super- 
intendent of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  facilities  have  been  provided  in 
the  Winthrop  Training  School  for  training  female  teachers  and  thus 
largely  meeting  the  demand.  From  a  letter  of  John  P.  Thomas,  Jr., 
in  1887,  the  following  sketch  of  it  is  taken : 

"  The  Winthrop  Training  School  was  opened  in  Columbia  on  Novem- 
ber 15,  1886,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  which 
have  been  temporarily  secured  for  the  use  of  the  school.  The  school 
was  organized  under  the  general  powers  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
board  of  school  commissioners  of  the  city  of  Columbia.    But  the  school 


» Report  for  1888,  pp.  5-6. 
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ha<l  not  been  in  operation  long  before  the  idea  was  conceived  toenlarpje 
its  scope.  With  this  view,  application  was  made  to  the  General  As- 
sembly for  a  charter.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  charter  the  school 
will  be  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  State.  The  school  is  named 
in  honor  of  the  venerable  and  philanthropic  chairman  of  the  Peabody 
board,  and  it  is  by  the  liberality  of  this  board  that  the  school  is  mainly 
supported.  It  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  its  oi)eniug  under 
the  following  corps :  Prof.  D.  B.  Johnson,  superintendent ;  Miss  M.  H. 
Leonard,  principal ;  Miss  A.  E.  Bonham,  practice  teacher ;  Mrs.  T.  O. 
Robertson,  teacher  of  drawing. 

^^The  school  has  been  attended  by  twenty -one  young  ladies.  The 
'  np-coaritry,'  ^  low-country,'  and  middle  section  of  the  State  have  all  licen 
representcil.  During  the  short  time  the  school  has  been  in  session,  the 
following  work  has  been  accomplished :  the  pupils  have  been  taught  the 
methods  of  the  various  classes  in  the  city  graded  schools,  and  thc^^ 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  observe,  by  personal  inspection,  the  prac- 
tical working  of  these  schools  and  their  successful  ways  of  management. 
In  addition  to  this,  each  training  pupil  has  had  a  week'^  practice  in  the 
school-room,  instructing  and  controlling  children,  under  the  direction 
of  the  practice  teacher. 

"Their  class  work  has  included  psychology,  physiology,  methods  of 
teaching  reading,  arithmetic,  English  language,  geography,  history, 
penmanship,  music,  drawing,  and  calisthenics.  Lessons  on  'forms  and 
])lants,'  as  bearing  on  primary  instruction,  have  been  given.  The  school 
is  open  to  all  those  in  the  State  wishing  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
teaching  profession." 

The  generous  Legislature  of  1887  <again  showed  its  public  spirit  by 
establishing  thirty-four  scholarships,  one  for  each  county,  yielding  one 
Imndred  iind  fifty  dollars  apiece.  They  are  limited  to  those  who  have 
not  the  necessary  means,  and  are  chosen  by  competitive  examination 
by  tlio  State  Superintendent  of  Education.  They  m^iy  be  held  for  a 
year,  and  the  holders,  on  completion  of  the  course,  are  required  to  teach 
for  one  year  in  the  common  schools  of  the  counties  from  which  they 
come. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

In  addition  to  tlie  Winthrop  school,  there  are  other  facilities  in  the 
State  for  training  teachers. 

Tlicre  is  a  normal  college,  with  a  two  j^ears'  course,  within  the  State 
University.  The  head  of  it  is  Dr.  E.  E.  Slieib,  of  Baltimore,  who  studied 
for  five  years  in  Germany,  and  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philos 
ophy  in  pedagogics  at  Jjeipsic.  Previous  to  being  called  to  Columbia, 
he  was  for  several  years  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Clafiin  University,  at  Orangeburg,  has  also  a  normal  course  of  three 
years.    There  is,  in  addition,  a  special  teachers^  class  every  spring  for 
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those  who  cannot  take  the  full  course.  Five  other  institutions  in  the 
State  also  provide  normal  instrnction  for  colored  teachers. 

The  Saturday  Normal  School  at  (Charleston  has  a  four  years'  course 
of  study,  with  free  tuition.  The  teachers  of  Columbia  hold  monthly 
meetings  for  the  study  and  investigation  of  the  principles  which  under- 
lie their  science. 

Besides  these  fiicilities,  there  are  the  State  and  county  institutes, 
which  continue  for  a  few  weeks  during  the  summer,  and  are  conducted 
Uy  skilled  and  experienced  teachers.  Often  there  are  edn(;at(>rs  from 
large  cities,  where  their  opportunities  have  made  them  acquainted  with 
the  most  improved  methoils  of  tciiching.  These  institutes  are  usually 
very  largely  attended. 

The  State  is  also  entitled  to  ten  scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal 
School  at  Nashville.  The  recipients  of  this  bounty  are  under  obliga- 
tions to  teach  for  a  term  of  years  in  their  native  States  aftor  grad- 
uation. 

There  are  other  means  for  pedagogical  instruction  less  definite  in 
character,  though  their  influence  cannot  be  doubted.  The  Carolina 
Teacher,  a  pedsigogical  monthly  at  Columbia,  and  the  reading  circles 
voluntarily  formed  among  the  teachers,  probably  reach  more  of  those 
engaged  in  training  youth  than  the  normal  schools  and  institutes  can. 

FEABODT  AND  SLATER  FUNDS. 

South  Carolina  has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  appropriations 
from  the  Peabody  and  Slater  Funds,  but  especially  from  the  former. 

The  awards  of  these  philanthropical  bequests  have  been  devoted  to 
the  aid  of  the  public,  graded,  and  normal  schools,  teachers'  institutes, 
and  for  scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  School  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 
South  Carolina  is  entitled  to  ten  of  these  scholarships,  which  are  con- 
ferred after  competitive  examination,  and  yield  the  holders  free  tnition 
and  two  hundred  dolLars  each  per  annum.  It  is  now  the  settled  policy 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  to  expend  the  greater  portion  of 
the  income  in  assisting  to  train  teachers. 

While  the  total  amount  received  from  the  Peabody  endowment  is 
large,  the  advantage  to  the  State  cannot  be  measured  in  money.  By 
means  of  these  gifts  a  stimulus  is  furnished  to  local  effort,  and  new 
and  improved  methods  of  teaching  are  introduced  Into  places  that 
would  have  known  nothing  of  them  but  for  the  exertions  of  the  General 
Agent. 

The  prtsent  Superintendent  of  Education  for  the  State,  in  fitting 
words,  makes  acknowledgment  of  the  debt  of  gr<atitude  for  the  noble 
munificence  of  George  Peabody:  "I  need  not  again  call  attention  lo 
the  beneficent  results  flowing  from  the  annual  bounty  of  the  Peabody 
Fund.  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  how  we  should  have  begun  our  higher 
school  work  without  this  aid,  and  ft  is  surely  true  that  we  would  have 
been  compelled  to  abandon  our  county  institutes.    *    •    •    Peabody, 
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dead,  yet  lives,  nuliant  in  the  (grateful  hearts  of  his  coantrymen,  and, 
more  valuable  than  all,  shrined  in  the  many  humble  homes  where  his 
charity  has  lighted  the  lamp  of  knowledge."' 

The  following  amounts  have  been  disbursed  by  the  Peabody  Fund 
in  South  Carolina  for  educational  purposes:  In  18G8,  $3,550;  1869, 
$7,800;  1870,  $3,050;  1871,  $2,500;  1872,  $500;  1873,  $1,500;  1874, 
$200;  1875,  $100;  1876,  $4,150;  1877,  $4,300;  1878,  $3,600;  1879,  $4,- 
250;  1880,  $2,700;  1881,  $4,050;  1882,  $5,375;  1883,  $4^225;  1884, 
$4,400;  1885,  $5,000;  1886,  $5,000;  1887,4,000;  1888,  $8,000— making 
a  total  of  $78,250.« 

The  Slater  Fund  has  also  distributed  the  following  sums :  In  1883, 
$2,000;  1884,  $750;  1885,  $3,500;  1886,  $2,700— making  a  total  of 
$8,950.3 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO. 

The  education  of  the  negro  is  so  largely  elementary  that  it  more  prop- 
erly  falls  under  the  subject  of  public  schools  than  elsewhere. 

Slavery  came  in  with  the  first  settlers  of  the  province,  sind  the  negroes 
increased  rapidly  in  population,  until,  by  the  eighteenth  centnry,  they 
outnumbered  the  whites.  Coming  directly  from  Africa,  they  first  had 
to  learn  the  language,  and  embrace  the  Christian  religion. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  was 
active  in  providing  for  their  spiritual  welfare.  In  1705  tdie  first  mis- 
sionary, Bev.  Samuel  Thomas,  reported  that  about  twenty  negro  slaves 
regularly  attended  church  in  Goose  Creek  Parish,  and  others  were  able 
to  speak  and  read  the  English  language.  The  first  systematic  effort 
made  for  their  education  was  said  to  be  the  establishment  of  a  school 
in  1744  by  Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  the  building  of  which  cost  £308  8« 
Gd,  This  was  perhaps  for  free  negroes,  of  whom  there  were  many 
throughout  the  State  during  the  time  of  slavery  who  owned  slaves 
themselves,  and  were  as  much  effected  by  the  results  of  the  9th  of 
April,  1865,  as  the  whites.  This  school  was  doubtless  established  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  since  it  is 
stated  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  society  for  1752,  ^<  that  a  flourishing 
negro  school  was  taught  in  Charleston  by  a  negro  of  the  society,  under 

*  Report  of  State  Saperin tendon  t  of  Edacation  for  1888,  p.  18. 

<  All  these  figares,  except  for  the  last  year,  are  taken  from  the  Bejiortfl  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Ednoation  for  1885-86  and  1886-67.  Those  for  1888  are  taken 
from  the  report  of  tho  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Soath  Carolina  for  that 
year.  The  amount  for  1887  does  not  include  the  aid  furnished  by  the  Agent  to  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  State.  The  last  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  gives  the 
sum  total  granted  by  the  Peabody  endowment  for  public  schools  in  the  ten  States,  but 
not  the  appropriation  for  each  State.  So  the  grand  total  would  probably  be  several 
thousand  dollars  larger. 

3  Report  of  tho  Commissioner  of  Education,  1885-86.  There  is  no  reference  to  this 
fund  in  the  last  Report,  either  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  or  of 
the  state  Superintendent  of  Education  of  South  Carolina. 
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the  inspection  and  direction  of  tho  worthy  rector,  Garden,  by  which 
inoana  many  poor  negroes  were  taught  to  believe  in  God  and  in  His 
son,  Jesus  Christ."* 

This  good  work  was  farther  carried  on  by  the  religions  training  of 
the  negroes,  on  every  plantation  and  in  every  household.  But  the  idea 
arose  that  it  was  dangerous  to  educate  the  slaves,  and  this  was  strength- 
ened by  several  insurrections,  which,  later,  caused  it  to  be  forbidden  by^ 
law  to  giv^  the  negro  instruction  in  reading  and  writing.  « This  act  was 
passed  in  1831,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  protests  of  many  of  the  leiuliiig 
men  of  tbe  State.  But  tho  God-fearing  men  and  women,  in  deOance  of 
the  law  and  of  public  opinion,  boldly  taught  some  of  their  shives  to 
read,  in  order  that  they  might  knaw  the  way  of  life.  A  Baptist  minis- 
ter was  threatened  with  expulsion  from  his  church,  4int  he  went  on 
with  his  work  and  overcame  local  iirejudice. 

But  oral  religious  instruction  went  forward  in  every  denomination, 
and  "experiences  ^  of  several  hours' length  were  reverently  listene<l  to  by 
their  devout,  educated  white  brethren,  who  compared  them  with  the 
visions  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah.  The  two  races  sat  under  the  same 
preacher  and  received  the  sacrament  from  the  same  hands.  The  differ- 
ent churches  made  reports  of  one  race  as  regularly  as  of  the  other. 
Special  missionaries,  some  of  them  very  prominent,  were  sent  to  labor 
among  the  blacks.  Every  large  plantation  had  its  own  house  of  wor- 
ship for  the  slaves.  The  number  of  communicants,  of  marriages,  of  con- 
verts, of  Sunday  school  scholars,  of  each  race  was  reported  regularly. 

Their  condition,  while  not  equal  to  that  of  the  working  classes  in  the 
•North,  "compared  favorjibly  with  the  lower  classes  in  many  countries 
of  Europe,  at  least.''*  All  the  trades  requiring  skilled  labor  were  in 
their  hands,  and  during  Bcconstruction  tliey  suddenly  became  orators, 
parliamentarians,  and  statesmen.  With  the  War  came  the  upheaval. 
The  schoolmaster  followed  the  soldier,  and  in  the  track  of  the  army  of 
destruction  were  erected  the  temples  of  peaceful  education.  On  the 
spot  where  the  first  slave  set  foot  on  southern  soil,  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  years  l;)ter,  only  five  months  after  Sumter,  was  established 
the  first  negro  school.  As  the  northern  soldiers  pushed  their  way  down 
the  Mississippi  and  gained  a  foothold  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf, 
the  agents  and  missionaries  of  the  different  churches  followed.  Among 
the  different  agencies  none  were  more  active  than  the  American  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  tho  Freedraen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist 
Ei)iscopal  Church.  The  Baptists  £ilso  worked  vigorously,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians were  not  behindhand.  In  all,  the  amount  sent  by  the  benev- 
olence of  the  North  to  the  negro  in  the  South,  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  over  twenty-six  million  dollars. 

The  first  places  in  South  Carolina  where  negro  schools  were  estab- 
lished were  Saint  Helena  and  Beaufort.    Northern  benevolence,  large 


•  R.  Moans  Davis,  in  Hand-Book,  p.  523.  *  Ibid,,  p.  — . 
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and  fjcnoTous  as  were  Its  gifts,  coald  never  hope  to  do  more  tbaii  es- 
tablish schools  at  widely  distant  points,  aud  train  a  few  who  wonld  be 
an  example  to  the  many.  The  general  education  of  the  masses  had  to 
be  done  by  the  people  of  the  section,  if  ever  done  at  all.  On  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  State  government  in  1868  a  public  school  83'stem  was 
provided,  as  far  as  the  changed  conditions  would  permit.  The  plan 
was  thorough,  but  the  administration  during  Reconstruction  was  inefil- 
cient.  But  still  the  enrolment  of  the  negroes  increased  from  8,103  in 
1870  to  103,;«4  in  1888.^ 

But  these  schools  give  only  the  most  elementary  instruction,  and  can 
not  give  much  of  that,  since  the  period  of  instruction  lasts  only  alK)ut 
three  months  in  a  year.  The  State  was  so  prostrated  financially  as  to 
be  unable  to  provide  schools  for  advanced  instruction,  and  these  would 
probably  not  have  been  soon  established  without  gifts  from  the  Korth. 
The  Baptist's  established  Benedict  Institute  at  Columbia,  for  the  educa- 
tion of  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  teachers,  male  and  female;  the 
Northern  Presbyterian  Church  founded  Brainerd  Institute  in  1874  at 
Chester,  as  a  normal  school,  and  also  the  Fairfield  Normal  Institute  at 
Winnsborough  in  1869;  the  American  Missionary  Society  established 
Aver^'  Normal  Institute  in  Charleston  on  the  1st  of  October,  186.j;  the 
Frecdmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  North  pur- 
chased the  buildings  of  the  Orangeburg  Female  College  in  1809,  aud 
opened  Claflin  University ;  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  or- 
ganized Allen  University  at  Columbia  in  1881 ;  while  warm  friends  at 
the  North  established  other  schools,  such  as  the  Schofield  at  Aikeii, 
and  the  Shaw  Memorial  School  in  Charleston.  None  of  these,  of  course, 
could  have  a  very  advanced  collegiate  course,  and  most  of  them  do  not 
aspire  to  it,  but  are  contented  to  give  good  high  school  training.  One 
of  them,  however,  does  futnish  a  grade  of  instrnction  almost  equal  to 
that  of  any  white  college  in  the  State. 

CLAFLIN  UNIVERSITY. 

In  1869  the  buildings  of  the  Orangeburg  Female  College  (white)  were 
bought  by  Rev.  A.  Webster,  D.  D.,  and  T.  Willard  Lewis.  A  charter 
was  obtained  from  the  Legislature  on  December  18, 1869,  and'  the  in- 
stitution was  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  Lee  Clafiin,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It 
has  been  largely  through  his  aid  and  that  of  his  son,  the  Hon.  William 
(31aflin,  that  the  University  has  reached  its  present  eflScient  state.  The 
body  of  trustees,  as  provided  in  the  charter,  could  never  be  less  than 
seven  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  and  was  to  be  self-elective.  Section 
five  of  the  instrument  contained  this  provision:  "No  instructor  in  said 
University  shall  ever  be  required  by  the  trustees  to  have  any  particular 
complexion  or  profess  any  particular  religious  opinions  as  a  test  of 
office,  and  no  student  shall  be  refused  admission  to  or  denied  any  of  the 


^  Report  of  State  Suporintendent  of  Education,  1888,  p.  43. 
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privileges,  liouors,  or  degrees  of  said  University,  on  account  of  race, 
complexion,  or  religious  opinions  wliicli  he  may  entertain :  Provided^ 
neverthelesSj  That  tliis  section,  in  reference  only  to  religious  opinions, 
siiall  not  apply  to  the  theological  department  of  said  University." 

Tlie  University  was  opened  with  a  president  and  three  assistants,  be- 
sides several  teachers  in  the  primary  department;  the  attendance  tlie 
tirst  year  was  three  hundred  and  nine.  In  1872,  under  the  educatioufil 
jict  of  Congress,  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics'  In- 
stitute was  located  at  Orangeburg  in  connection  with  Glatlin  Univer- 
sity, and  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  acres  was  provided.  In 
187G  the  buildings,  library,  etc.,  were  unfortunately  burned,  but  they 
were  soon  replaced  by  structures  of  brick.  On  the  change  of  party  in 
1877,  the  Agricultural  College  was  made  a  branch  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  was  retained  at  Orangeburg  in  connection  with  Claflin 
University.  The  expenses  are  met  in  part  by  an  income  of  $5,^00  from 
productive  funds  of  the  value  of  $95,750,*  portion  of  the  Congressional 
land  grant.  Other  (assistance  is  given  by  the  Slater  and  Peabody 
Funds,  and  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

The  departments  of  the  University  have  been  gradually  increased. 
In  1677  the  normal  department  was  added,  and  shortly  after  this  the 
grammar  school,  preparatory  to  the  normal  department,  was  estab- 
lished. The  mechanical  department,  sustained  by  the  Slater  Fund, 
and  the  Girls'  Industrial  Uome  were  soon  provided,  and  good  indus- 
trial training  is  furnished.  A  course  in  science  and  agriculture  was  in- 
stituted, and  instruction  in  the  latter  is  also  practical. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  condition  of  the  race,  the  classical 
department  is  not  very  fully  attended,  there  having  been  only  eigh- 
teen students  in  1S8G.  But  the  w^ork  is  of  a  high  grade  and  thorough. 
For  admission,  plane  geometry,  Cajsar,  Roman  history,  Greek  grammar 
and  history,  and  the  Anabasis  are  required.  The  course  covers  four 
years.  Latin  and  Greek  are  each  studied  three  years;  mathematics  goes 
through  conic  sections,  surv'ey in g,  and  mechanics.  The  other  usual 
collegiate  studies  are  included.  The  fciculty  now  includes  a  president 
and  thirteen  assistants,  and  the  attendance  in  1886  reached  four  hund- 
red and  ten,  all  but  two  being  from  South  Carolina.  Both  sexes  are 
admitted,  but  there  are  no  white  students  in  the  institution.  The  num- 
ber of  graduates  reached  fifty-three,  of  whom  eleven  were  in  the  college 
proper  and  the  remainder  in  the  normal  course.  The  expenses  are  mar^ 
vellously  low,  being  only  about  fifty  dollars  for  the  entire  school  year. 
The  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  the  largest  paper  in  the  State, 
sent  a  staff  correspondent  to  attend  the  commencement  exercises  in 
1888,  and  gave  four  and  a  half  columns  to  the  report.  The  next  day  a 
column  editorial  was  devoted  to  the  University-,  in  which  it  was  said : 
"  Claflin  University  is  truthfully  designated  as  the  model  University  of 
the  South  for  colored  people.    *    *    •    There  were  ten  thousand  persons 

'  Kcx>ort  of  the  Couiiuit»ioucr  of  Educatiou^  1884-85,  p.  028. 
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at  tbc  couimeucemont  exercises.  The  University'  Las  seventeen  teach- 
ers, i'ourteeii  superintendents,  and  nine  hnndred  and  forty-six  students. 
It  exceeds  in  size  the  famous  school  at  llawptou,  Va.  More  than  five 
hundred  students  actually  pay  for  their  own  education  by  the  work  of 
their  hands.  In  the  curriculum  are  six  courses  of  study,  with  instruction 
in  nine  dilierent  industries,  represented  by  the  nine  special  schools  of 
agriculture,  carpentry  and  cabinet-making,  printing,  tailoring,  shin*- 
making,  painting  and  graining,  bhicksmi thing,  merchandising,  and 
domestic  economy.  The  University  was  founded  by  Mr.  Clafliu,  of 
Boston,  but  it  is  upheld  by  South  Carolina,  which  gives  it  both  finan- 
cial assistance  and  moral  support." 

Dr.  Atticus  G.  llaygood,  who  delivered  the  address,  said  that  it  wsis 
the  largest  University  between  the  Potomac  and  the  Itio  Grande,  and 
the  least  expensive. 

ALLEN   UNIVERSITY. 

This  is  chiefly  controlled  and  managed  by  the  negroes,  and  it  is  very 
interesting  to  note  the  high  aim  they  have  set  in  their  efforts  to  eilucate 
themselves.  The  aim.  as  set  forth  by  the  liightllev.  W.  F.  Dickerson, 
is  as  follows  :  *'  To  aid  in  the  development  of  the  highest  type  of  Chris- 
tian manhood ;  to  prove  the  negroes  ability  to  inaugurate  and  manage  a 
large  interest ;  •  •  •  to  train  them  not  only  for  the  pulpit,  the  bar, 
the  sick  room^  and  school-room,  but  for  intellectual  agriculturists,  me- 
chanics, and  artisans ;  *  *  *  to  educate,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  that 
comprehensive  word,  is  the  work,  mission,  and  cause  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Allen  University."' 

The  race  has  had  to  receive  its  instruction  from  the  whites,  so  far. 
But  as  they  are  educated,  they  demand  the  places  for  the  bla<;ks,  and 
very  probably  they  will  in  a  few  years  be  trained  by  colored  teachers 
alone.  In  Charleston  nearly  all  the  tcivchers  in  the  colored  public 
schools  are  white,  and  In  the  schools  maintained  there  by  northern 
charity  the  instructors  are  also  of  that  race.  In  Allen  University,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  w^ork  is  done  by  colored  teachers. 

^  R.  Meaus  Davis,  Ilaud-Book,  p.  527. 
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Deeper  down  than  sentiment  or  philanthropy  or  patriotism,  lies  the 
very  important  work  of  the  financier,  the  providing  of  an  economic  basis 
for  a  great  undertaking.  The  difficalties  to  be  overcome  in  gathering 
funds  to  found  an  educational  institution  in  South  Carolina  in  the  first 
years  of  this  century  were  very  great.  The  State  had  emerged  from  a 
bloody  destructive  civil  war  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
The  conn  try  was  covered  chiefly  with  tangled  forests,  and  the  popula- 
tion was  widely  scattered.  There  was  no  want,  neither  was  there  any 
accumulated  wealth.  The  inhabitants  were  of  two  different  classes,  and 
there  was  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  between  the  ^<  up-country "  and 
**  low-country  ^  people. 

In  every  movement  for  extending  the  scope  of  government,  no  matter 
how  apparent  may  be  the  advantages,  there  is  a  small  number  of  people 
in  opposition,  either  from  innate  conservatism  or  constitutional  obsti- 
nacy. Even  at  this  day,  after  the  blessings  of  public  schools  are  almost 
universally  acknowledged,  we  find  men  of  intelligence  declaring  against 
the  system.  The  opposition  of  the  conservatives  was  much  more  for- 
midable in  early  times  than  now.  This  small  party  nsually  bases  its  po- 
sition on  the  question  of  expense,  and  their  case  in  Soath  Carolina  was 
a  very  strong  one  from  this  standpoint.  The  treasury  was  in  an  impov- 
erished condition,  and  a  storm  had  lately  devastated  the  sea-coast. 

With  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  it  required  a  clear-headed  financier 
to  furnish  the  means  necessary  to  found  a  State  college,  while  not  pre- 
senting too  weak  a  position  for  the  discontented  party  to  attack. 
South  Carolina  College  found  such  a  friend  in  the  person  of  one  of  her 
public  men.  The  importance  of  his  services  in  laying  the  financial 
foundation  of  this  institution  demands  a  sketch  of  his  useful  life. 

PAUL  HAMILTON. 

He  was  descended  from  a  line  of  Paul  Hamiltons,  his  great-grand- 
father, grandfather,  and  uncle  having  borne  that  name. 

The  novelist  and  historian,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  says,  '^he  was  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Isaac  Hayne,  the  martyr  of  the  Eevolution,  and 
himself  a  Bevolutionary  personage  of  great  influence." 
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IIi8  paterDal  Scotch  and  maternal  English  ancestry  combined  to  make 
him  a  strong  character.  lie  was  born  at  Wiltowu,  in  Saint  Paul's  Parish, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  IGth  day  of  October,  176:2.  His  father,  Archi- 
bald Ilamiltou,  died  when  Paul  was  an  infant,  leaving  him  to  the  tender 
care  and  training  of  his  mother.  Iler  maiden  name  was  Uebecca  Brand- 
ford.  Ilis  maternal  grandmother  was  a  Miss  Cresswell,  of  l^orth  Caro- 
lina, whose  relatives  were,  and  still  are,  among  the  most  re8i)ectable 
citizens  of  that  State. 

Although  imbued  with  a  deep  reverence  for  sacred  things,  he  was  not 
a  morbid  Christian ;  but  in  his  youth  and  all  through  manhood  was 
fond  of  society.  At  school  he  was  one  of  the  most  athletic  boys  of  his 
age.  In  running  and  j  umping  he  outdid  all  his  comrades,  and  he  also  had 
an  excellent  reputation  as  a  boxer.  Dancing  and  hunting  were  also 
among  his  favorite  pastimes.  Directly  after  leaving  school  the  pleas- 
ures of  deer-hunting  attracted  him,  an&  he  spent  the  most  of  his  time  in 
the  chase,  and  became  one  of  the  best  riders  in  the  country.  That  ex- 
perience as  a  rider  proved,  not  long  afterward,  of  incalculable  service 
to  him. 

ilis  educational  advantages  were  very  limited,  but  were  the  best  that 
could  be  obtained  in  his  State  in  that  primitive  day.  His  mother  taught 
hini  his  letters,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  a  school  ^^kept  by  a  pert 
young  Irishman  named  Ware,  who  was  well  qualified  to  bring  on 
young  childi'en  in  reading  and  spelling."  At  this,  his  first  school,  he 
surprised  and  delighted  his  friends  by  reading  well  a  chapter  from  the 
Bible  when  he  was  only  six  years  old. 

Next,  he  entered  the  principal  school  in  Charleston,  taught  by  one 
Alexander  Alexander,  where  he  also  distinguished  himself  as  a  reader ; 
from  the  very  first  day  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  class  of  thirteen 
boys,  of  whom  he  was  the  youngest  and  the  smallest.  He  was  gifteil 
with  a  most  remarkable  memory,  which  was  sadly  perverted  at  that  ill- 
reguhitcd  school,  where  the  master  simply  used  it  as  a  means  of  exhibit- 
ing his  proficiency  in  the  classics.  He  had  him  translating  Virgil's 
iEneid  when  he  knew  nothing  of  the  application  of  the  simplest  rules 
of  syntax.  He  was  allowed  to  use  an  English  translation  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  lesson,  and  at  recitation  to  close  the  book  and  repeat  the 
translation  from  memorv. 

A  little  arithmetic,  reading,  si>elling,  and,  on  Fridays,  catechism 
were  added  to  his  course,  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  began  the 
study  of  Greek. 

At  this  time,  1776,  South  Carolina  was  invaded  by  the  British,  who, 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Admiral  Parker,  threatened  an  attack  on 
CharlejAx)n.  Then  the  services  of  every  man,  even  schoolmasters,  were 
required,  so  the  schools  were  all  disbanded,  and  Paul  Hamilton's  mother 
recalled  him  to  his  country  home,  lie  had  then  the  reputation  of  being 
a  boy  of  great  attainments  and  nuKst  promising  genius. 

There  was  one  teacher,  James  Uamdcn  Thomson,  in  Charleston,  who 
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was  physically  unfitted  for  military  service.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe  inva- 
sion of  South  Carolina  he  retired  with  his  pupils  to  a  small  village 
twenty  miles  away,  and  continued  teaching.  Prior  to  1775  he  had  been 
a  teacher  of  reputation  in  Prin3eton  Colle^.  Hamilton's  mother  placed 
him  under  Thomson's  instruction,  with  whom  he  made  rapid  progress 
in  his  classical  studies,  and  also  took  up  geometry,  trigonometry,  and 
book-keeping.  At  this  school  he  showed  his  strength  of  character, 
ilis  entrance  examination  proved  him  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  grammar, 
and  caused  him  to  beplaced  with  boys  very  much  younger  than  himseli'; 
this  so  mortified  him  that,  with  characteristic  pluct,  he  applied  himself 
to  his  studies  by  day  and  night,  until  in  a  short  time  he  far  outshone 
every  other  pupil  in  the  school.  It  would  have  been  fortunate  for  him 
if  all  the  time  spent  at  Alexander's  sham  school  had  been  passed  under 
Thomson's  thorough  instruction^ 

Hamilton  had  chosen  medicine  as  his  future  profession;  but  his 
guardian  thwarted  the  plan,  and  suddenly  removed  him  from  school, 
when  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  much  against  his  will^  and  the 
judgment  of  his  mother  and  teacher. 

In  a  short  time  after  leaving  school  he  shouldered  his  musket,  and 
although  but  a  boy,  at  once  proved  himself  an  intrepid  patriot  and^ol- 
dier.  With  an  enthusiastic  hatred  for  the  British,  and  full  of  fait!  in 
the  justice  of  the  American  cause,  he  joined  the  *' Wiltown  Hunters," 
the  first  militia  company  raised  in  his  neighborhood.  His  first  experi- 
ence in  battle  was  in  an  attack  on  a  party  of  the  enemy  who  were  re- 
treating southward  by  water,  in  which  he  was  exposed  to  a  heavy  can- 
nonade from  their  galleys.  When  over  two  hundred  regulars  broke  and 
fied  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  a  cannon  shot  cut  ofi"  a  small  tree 
within  three  feet  of  his  person,  and,  in  a  few  seconds  after,  a  charge  of 
grape  shot  took  down  on  his  right  hand  about  twenty  stalks  of  corn, 
sending  the  shattered  bits  all  about  him,  ho  firmly  stood  his  ground,  and 
wiis  among  the  last  to  leave  the  field. 

On  this  occasion  his  bravery  was  publicly  commended  by  Mujor 
Moore  of  North  Carolina,  who  congratulated  Hamiltou'^s  commander  on 
"  the  bravery  of  his  little  fellow."  The  same  bravery  characterized  him 
through  many  bloody  skirmishes,  where  he  was  ex[>osed  to  great  peril 
of  life,  and  where  many  times  he  made  miraculous  escapes. 

in  the  two  sieges  of  Savannah  he  partook  of  all  the  dangers,  and  ulti- 
mately shared  in  the  defeat.  He  was  in  the  thicket^t  of  the  fight  at  the 
attack  on  Charleston.*  He  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  Baron  De 
Kalb  until  the  16th  of  August,  1780,  when  General  Gates  superseded 
De  Kalb,  and  being  re-enforced  by  bodies  of  militia,  gave  battle  to  the 
British  army  at  Camden  under  Lord  Coruwallis.  In  the  defeat  which 
followed  Hamilton  was  among  the  numerous  fiying  troops,  and  had  sev- 
eral hard  runs,  with  the  British  dragoons  in  pursuit  His  skill  as  a 
rider  was  thoroughly  tested  on  the  above  occasion,  when  the  Ameri- 
cans were  pursued  for  twenty  one  miles  from  the  battle-field. 
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Upon  tlio  reorganization  of  the  army  he  returned  to  his  own  State 
with  General  Sumter,  and  participated  in  the  campaigns  of  1781  and 
178£,  serving  with  distinction,  principally  with  General  Marion,  on 
whose  staff  he  served  for  several  months.  He  participated  in  the 
crowning  victory  of  Eutaw  Springs,  in  September,  1781. 

During  the  period  of  rest,  after  the  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  he  re- 
turned to  Wiltown,  and  laid  siege  to  t^e  hand  of  Mary  Wilkinson. 
Here  he  suffered  no  defeat,  for  she  surrendered  to  him,  and,  as  he 
quaintly  expressed  it  in  his  Memoir,  ^^The  10th  day  of  October,  1782, 
united  me  to  Mary  f  she  then  turned  of  eighteen,  and  I  short  by  six 
days  of  twenty." 

After  the  Bevolutionary  struggle  was  over,  he  laid  aside  the  duties 
of  the  soldier,  and  assumed  those  of  the  citizen. 

To  the  restoration  of  his  private  affairs  and  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
broken  fortunes  of  his  people  he  now  devoted  himself  assiduously. 

The  close  of  the  war  entailed  its  duties  and  trials.  The  country  was 
almost  ruined  and  society  was  stirred  to  its  ver^^  foundations.  The 
accumulated  wealth  of  a  century  of  colonial  labor  and  industry  had 
been  destroyed.  The  conditions  through  which  the  people  of  the 
State  had  passed  are  well  described  by  the  greatest  of  American 
bis.forians  in  the  following  language : 

^^  South  Carolina  moved  onward  to  independence  through  the  bitter- 
est afflictions  of  civil  war.  Armies  were  encouraged  by  the  govern- 
ment of  England  to  pillage  and  lay  waste  her  plantations,  and  con- 
fiscate the  property  of  the  greatest  part  of  her  inhabitants.  Families 
were  divided;  patriots  outlawed  and  savagely  assassinated;  houses 
burned,  and  women  and  children  driven  shelterless  into  the  forests ; 
districts  so  desolated  that  they  seemed  the  abode  only  of  orphans  and 
widows;  and  the  retaliation  provoked  by  the  unrelenting  rancor  of 
loyalists  threatened  the  extermination  of  her  people.  Left  mainly  to 
her  own  resources,  it  was  through  bloodshed  and  devastation  and  the 
depths  of  wretchedness  that  her  citizens  were  to  bring  her  back  to 
her  place  in  the  republic  by  their  own  heroic  courage  and  self-devo- 
tion, haviug  suffered  more,  and  dared  more,  and  achieved  more  than 
the  men  of  any  other  State."^ 

In  1785  his  public  career  began,  being  then  appointed  general  tax 
collector  of  Saint  Paul's  Parish.  In  the  year  after  he  was  re-appointed 
collector,  and  also  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1787  he  served  in  the  con- 
vention which  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  also  in  1790  in  the 
convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  his  own  State. 

In  1787  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  and  served 
the  two*succeeding  sessions,  and,  although  urged  to  do  so,  declined  to 
be  a  candidate  the  next  time. 

Early  in  1790  he  moved  from  Saint  Paul's  to  Saint  Bartholomew's 
Parish.  In  1794  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  Senator,  and  was 
reelected  in  1798. 


Bancroft,  Chap.  XIV,  Vol.  X,  p.  300, 
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lu  1790  lie  wa8  eu<^ag:c'd  in  one  of  the  most  exciting  questions  that 
ever  occupied  the  attention  of  his  State  Legislature, — the  forming  of  its 
judiciary  system.  lie  was  one  of  a  committee  to  meet  the  other  llouse 
on  a  reform  measure,  the  result  of  which  was  the  present  admirable 
judiciary  system  of  South  Carolina. 

As  his  State's  financier  he  proved  himself  brilliant,  bearing  the  weight 
of  the  fiscal  aifairs  of  the  Senate,  as  chairman  of  its  committee  on  pub- 
lic accounts,  for  three  years.  In  that  position  he  was  recognized  as 
having  built  up  the  finances  of  the  State,  which  were  known  to  have 
been  in  the  greatest  confusion. 

His  next  public  position  was  that  of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  to 
which  ofiicehe  was  twice  re-elected  without  opposition. 

Being  overtaxed,  he  announced  his  intention  of  retiring  to  private 
life,  but  his  legislative  friends  said,  "  We  can  not  yet  spare  you  from 
public  service,  and  you  must  give  us  two  more  years,  at  least,  of  your 
time  as  our  next  Governor.^' 

On  the  10th  day  of  December,  180^,  he  was  elected  to  the  highest 
political  oflice  in  the  gift  of  his  Slate,  and  discharged  its  duties  with 
great  credit  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  fellow-citizens. 

The  following  quotation  from  Kauisay,  the  first  and  most  authorita- 
tive historian  of  the  State,  shows  very  clearly  how  much  the  South 
Carolina  College  was  indebted  to  Paul  Ilamilton  for  its  economic  foun- 
dation : 

*'  The  concentration  of  all  matters  relative  to  revenue  in  a  head  of  the 
department  had  been  several  times  proposed,  but  not  adopted.  Some 
could  not  see  the  utility  of  such  an  ollicer;  others  thought  his  salary 
might  be  saved.  At  length  the  defects  of  the  financial  system  became 
so  glaring  as  to  induce  the  passing  of  an  act  in  the  year  1799  to  estab- 
lish the  office  of  a  comptroller  of  the  revenue,  whose  duty  it  was,  among 
other  official  details,  to  superintend,  adjust,  and  settle  all  the  former 
accounts  of  the  treasurers  and  tax-collectors  of  the  State — to  superin- 
tend the  collection  of  the  future  revenue — to  direct  and  superintend 
X)rosecutions  for  all  delinquencies  of  reveuue  officers — to  enforce  execu- 
tions issued  for  arrearages  of  taxes,  and  suits  for  debts  due  to  the  State — 
to  decide  on  the  oflicial  form  of  all  papers  to  be  issued  for  collecting  the 
public  revenue,  and  on  the  manner  and  form  of  keeping  public  accounts — 
to  examine  and  count  over  the  cash  in  the  treasury — to  prepare  and  re- 
port at  every  session  of  the  Legislature  estimates  of  the  public  revenue 
and  public  expenditure — and  at  the  same  time  to  render  fair  and  ac- 
curate copies  of  all  the  treasurer's  monthly  reports,  and  a  true  and  ac- 
curate account  of  the  actual  state  of  each  department  of  the  tre^isury — 
to  suspend  from  oflice  every  tax-collector  who  did  not  perform  the  du- 
ties of  his  offiae  faithfully — to  examine  and  compare  the  returns  of  tax- 
able property  from  the  different  districts — to  inquire  into  any  defects 
or  omissions — and  to  proceed  against  all  persons  accessory  to  the  mak- 
ing false  or  defective  returns. 
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'^  It  was  also  made  the  duty  of  the  treasurers,  on  receiving  any  public 
money,  to  give  duplicate  receipts ;  one  of  which  was  to  be  lodged  with 
the  comptroller.  And  no  public  money  was  to  be  paid  otherwise  than 
in  conformity  to  legal  appropriations;  and  no  sum  for  more  than  $100 
was  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  but  by  the  warrant  of  the  comp- 
troller, expressing  on  what  account  such  money  was  due  by  the  State. 
Thus  everything  relating  to  revenue  was  subjected  to  the  direction  and 
control  of  a  single  person;  and  nil  power  rehitive  to  the  same  concen- 
tred in  his  hands.  The  Legislature  chose  Paul  Hamilton  their  first 
comptroller,  who,  besides  an  accurate  knowledge  of  accounts,  possessed 
a  clear  and  systemizing  head  and  a  quick  discernment  to  detect  errors 
and  frauds.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  resources,  debts,  and 
credits  of  the  State,  he  nuule  his  first  report  in  1800;  and  a  further  one 
annually  for  the  four  following  years.  These  reports  astonished  the 
Legislature.  They  then  for  the  first  time  knew  their  real  fiscal  state, 
and  were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  much  better  than  they  ex- 
pected. From  Comptroller  Hamilton's  last  report  in  1804  it  appeared 
that  the  balance  due  to  the  State  amounted  to  the  unexpected  sura  of 
$754,755. 

''This  flourishing  condition  of  the  public  finances  led  to  two  important 
state  measures.  The  richness  of  the  treasury  encouraged  the  Legisla- 
ture to  subscribe  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  stock  to  the  State 
bank,  and  to  establish  and  enddw  the  South  Carolina  college  at  t!ie  new 
central  seat  of  government  The  clear  gains  of  the  former,  which  accrued 
to  the  State  from  the  excess  of  bank  dividends  over  interest  on  six  per 
cent,  stock,  were  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  latter.  The 
State  may  be  said  to  have  acquired  for  its  citizens  the  advantages  of 
both  institutions  for  nothing,  as  they  were  carried  into  efiect  without 
imposing  upon  them  any  additipnal  burdens.  After  Jive  years'  faitfiful 
service^  in  which  Paul  Ilamilton  introduced  the  same  order  into  the 
finances  of  the  State  which  had  been  done  by  his  illustrious  namesake 
for  the  United  States,  he  was  honored  by  his  grateful  country  with  the 
highest  Stale  office  in  its  gift."' 

His  executive  and  administrative  talents  were  of  such  high  oixler 
that  he  was  promoted  from  the  field  of  State  politics  to  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  1809  he  was  invited  by  James  Madison  to  a  seat 
in  his  Cabinet,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  President  held 
liini  is  seen  in  the  following  letter  to  him  upon  his  resignation  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy : 

"  Washington,  December  31,  li?I3. 

"  Dear  Siu  :  I  have  received  your  letter  of  yesterday  signifying  your 
purpose  to  retire  from  the  Department  which  has  been  under  j'our 
care. 

'<On  an  occasion  which  is  to  terminate  the  relations  in  which  it  placed 
us,  I  can  not  satisfy  my  own  feelings,  or  the  tribute  du^  to  your  patriotic 

^  From  History  of  South  Caroliua,  Ramsay,  Vol.  II,  pp.  192-194. 
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merits  aud  private  virtues,  withont  bearing  testimony  to  the  faithful 

zeiil,  the  uniform  exertions,  and  unimpeachable  integrity  with  which  you 

have  discharged  that  important  trust,  aud  without  expressing  the  vahie  I 

have  always  placed  on  that  personal  intercourse,  the  pleasure  of  which  1 

am  now  to  lose.     With  these  recollections  and  impressions,  I  tender  you 

assurances  of  my  affectionate  esteem,  and  my  sincere  wishes  for  your 

welfare  and  happiness. 

"James  Madison. 
*'  To  Paul  Hamilton,  esq., 

^^  Secretary  of  the  NavyP 

After  his  resignation  he  returned  to  South  Carolina  and  devoted  him- 
self to  the  improvement  of  his  estate.  lie  died  of  country  fever,  on  his 
plantation,  June  30, 1810,  when  still  comparatively  a  young  man,  and 
in  the  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  He  was  buried  at  Whale 
Branch  plantation,  near  Beaufort,  S.  G.  His  grave  has  been  enclosed 
with  an  iron  railing,  by  the  order  of  the  Navy  Department,  since  the 
late  Civil  War.i 

NEED  OP  A  COLLEGE. 

As  seen  before,  the  colleges  founded  by  the  State  had  all  failed  as 
colleges.  Charleston  College  was  the  only  one  with  any  pretence  to 
such  title,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  Governor  Dl'ayton,  in  ISOl,  as 
^^  not  entitled  to  a  higher  appellation  than  that  of  a  respectable  academy 
or  grammar  school.''^ 

Not  only  was  a  college  needed  for  the  purposes  of  education,  but  for 
uniting  the  two  sections  of  the  State.  In  the  words  of  a  present  pro- 
fessor in  the  State  University,  "  South  Carolina  is  practically  the  off- 
spring of  two  distinct  streams  of  settlers,  the  one  flowing  over  the  lower 
country  between  the  years  1G70  and  1750,  the  other  settling  the  country 
above  Columbia,  but  not  beginning  till  about  1750."^  A  feeling  of  aii- 
Ukgonism  grew  up  between  the  two  sections. 

The  lower  section  had  the  wealth  and  the  educat^ed  men,  chiefly 
trained  in  Europe;  the  upper  had  the  population,  with  slowly  increas- 
ing wealth,  and  the  people  of  this  section  began  to  demand  a  share  in 
the  government.  By  the  Constitution  of  1791  they  had  not  received 
their  proportion  of  representatives,  but  they  had  never  ceased  their  de- 
mands. The  lower  country  was  fearful  of  intrusting  the  management 
of  affairs  to  an  uneducated  people,  and  wisely  concluded  that  it  was 


'One  of  his  sons.  Lieutenant  Archibald  Hamilton,  wasl&illcd  on  board  the  ''Presi- 
dent" in  the  engagement  between  that  vessel  and  the  British  fleet  off  the  shores  of 
Long  Island,  January  15,  1815,  after  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  aud 
the  United  States  had  been  signed  by  the  commissioners  of  the  respective  countries. 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  three  of  his  great-grandsons,  Captains  Paul  Ham- 
ilton, Paul  Hamilton  Seabrook,  and  Paul  Hamilton  Waring,  all  bearing  his  name, 
should  have  fallen  in  the  late  Civil  War  between  the  States. 

*  La  Borde's  History  of  South  Carolina  College,  p.  8. 

3  Address  at  Winnsborough,  September,  18HG. 
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best  to  afford  the  means  of  improvement,  until  they  were  Atted  to  a«- 
8iime  control. 

Tlie  first  steps  toward  this  had  been  made  at  the  foandin;^  of  Mount 
Zion  Society  in  1777.  This  was  done  in  Charleston,  chiefly  by  men  of 
wealth  and  public  spirit  in  that  city.  The  school  was  to  bo  located  one 
liundred  and  fifty  miles  from  them,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  declares  :  *  "  Our  country  calls,  nay,  the  voice 
of  reason  cries  aloud  to  us  to  promote  knowledge  as  the  firmest  cement 
of  a  State;  and  conscience  insists  that  it  is  our  indisi>en8able  duty  to 
instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  principles  of  Christianity."  This  sentiment 
recognizes  the  feeling  between  the  two  sections. 

FOUNDING  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

All  this  strongly  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  a  college,  and  to  Gov- 
ernor Drayton  belongs  the  credit  of  beginning  the  movement  for  its 
establishment.  Unfortunately  the  records  tire  ver3'  meagre  as  to  the 
founding  of  the  institution.  The  newspai)ers  of  the  time  give  no  Iqcs%\ 
news  fit  all,  and  very  little  of  any  sort,  but  consist  chiefly  of  short  edi- 
torials on  i>olitlcs.  Governor  Drayton  in  his  message  of  November  23, 
1 801,  recommended  the  me.asure  for  the  est^Jiblishment  of  a  college  at 
(/olumbia.  He  called  attention  to  the  failure  of  the  five  colleges  already 
incorporated  by  tlie  Legislature,  some  of  which  existed  only  in  name, 
and  the  others  were  no  better  than  grammar  schools.  In  the  Tiegisla- 
ture  Chancellor  De  Saussure  deserves  the  most  honor.  There  was  some 
sharp  o[>position,  even  from  the  upper  country,  for  whose  benefit  the 
act  was  very  largely  intetuled.  This  opposition  continued  i'or  some  time 
afterward,  as  the  following  year  two  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  act 
were  received  "from  many  inhjibitants^  of  an  up-country  district,  and 
even  yet  some  dissatisfaction  is  manifested. 

The  committee  recommending  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  composed 
of  Thomas  K.  Smith,  Col.  W.  B.  Mitchell,  Colonel  Mays,  Mr.  Horry, 
Thomas  Smith,  Colonel  Kershaw,  Mr.  Bennett,  General  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  De  Saussure.  The  bill  was  entitled:  "An  act  to  establish  a  college 
at  Columbia."  The  preamble  sets  forth  clearly  the  object  of  the  bill, 
and  reads:  "  Whereas,  the  i>roper education  of  3'outh  contributes  greatly 
to  the  prosi)erity  of  society,  and  ought  always  to  be  an  object  of  legisla- 
tive attention;  and  whereas,  the  establishment  of  a  college  in  a  csentnil 
part  of  the  State,  where  all  its  youth  may  be  educateil,  will  highly  pro- 
mote the  instruction,  the  good  order,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
community."  The  act  provided  for  thirteen  trustees  elected  by  the  Leg- 
islature every  four  years,  and  for  several  of  the  State  officers  to  bo  trus- 
tees ex  officio;  they  were  to  report  to  the  Legislature  annually.  The 
sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated  for  a  building,  and  .six 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  cnrreiit  exjionaes.  The  last  section  pro- 
vided that  the  college  Hhould  be  located  at  ('olumbia.* 


'  iSt.'itnio.s  of  Soiirli  CiiroliiiJi,  Vol.  IV,  p.  :?Sl. 
^S«^«  StatiitcH  i\{  L{ir;r«>,  Vol.  V,  p.  40:1. 
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The  act  was  ratified  December  19, 1801,  and  tbe  trustees  organized 
and  began  the  work  of  choosing  a  site  and  electing  i^rofessors.^  They 
'^selected  a  beaatifal  eminence  to  the  south-east  of  the  city,  commanding 
a  view  of  the  country  for  many  miles  around,  •  •  ♦  affording  to 
the  north  and  west  a  prospect  of  the  capital  of  South  Carolina,  one 
of  the  finest  villages  in  America,  with  a  population  of  three  or  four 
thoueand  inhabitants,  and  as  refined  a  society  as  our  country  aflbrds, 
and  overlooking  to  the  south  an  immense  forest  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  in  extent,  and  now  and  then  interspersed  in  the  uniformity  of  its 
appearance  by  some  great  cotton  field  that  stretches  itself  along  the 
immense  plains  through  which  the  Congaree  winds  its  way  between  its 
willowy  banks."  ^ 

INFLUENCE  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

As  the  college  was  founded  largely  to  unify  the  State,  it  was  very 
satisfactory  to  know  that  the  result  was  attained.  Students  came  in  from 
every  section,  and  in  a  few  years  nearly  every  county  was  represented. 
Of  hardly  another  college  in  the  State  can  such  a  thing  be  said.  South 
Carolina  College  was  founded  as  a  State  institution,  and  this  purpose 
has  been  kept  in  view  very  clearly  by  the  trustees  ever  since.. 

In  order  to  get  the  appropriation  for  the  reorganization  in  1880-82, 
some  of  its  friends  urged  the  advantages  of  northern  patronage,  and 
possibly  some  votes  were  influenced  by  this.    But  such  patronage  never 
crtme,  and  very  few  students  have  attended  from  other  States.    But 
inside  the  State  it  has  by  far  the  widest  clientage.    While  the  other 
colleges  are  limited  to  the  denominations  that  support  them,  it  has 
drawn  its  students  from  all  denominations.    In  the  session  of  1885-86^ 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Baptists,  Lutherans,  Catho- 
lics, Jews,  and  those  adhering  to  no  church  were  all  represented,  in  the 
above  order  of  their  respective  numbers.    In  this  same  session  thirty 
out  of  the  thirty-four  counties  were  represented. 
•    But  it  is  especially  in  the  great  work  of  uniting  the  sections  that  its 
good  results  have  been  so  clearly  shown,  while  its  benefits  to  the  State 
have  not  been  less  clear.     Gov.  J.  P.  Kichardson,  who  was  instru- 
mental in  founding  the  Citadel  Academy,  in  his  message  of  1:642  de- 
clared that  ^Hhe  attainments  of  a  single  class,  the  acquirements  of  one 
only  of  its  ripe  scholars,  the  fruit  of  a  single  one  of  those  great  minds 
whose  energies  it  has  developed,  would  not  only  compensate  for  all 
the  patronage  which  has  been  extended  to  it,  but  is  immeasurably 
more  valuable  to  the  State  than  the  results  of  all  her  other  benefactions 
to  advance  the  progress  of  education.''    Gov.  J.  H.  Adams,  fourteen 
years  later,  agreed  exactly  with  Richardson.    At  the  celebration  of  the 
semi-centennial  of  the  college  in  1854,  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
graduates,  James  L.  Petigru,  said :  "As  to  the  past,  there  is  much  ground 


*  North  American  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  312. 
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for  fifratulatiou  in  tlio  effect  wliicii  tliis  coHo^q^o  h:i8  had  in  liarmonizin;^ 
<an(l  uniting  tlio  State.  In  1804  sectional  jealousies  wcre>  sliarpened  to 
bitterness,  and  there  was  as  little  unity  of  feeling  between  the  upper 
and  lower  country  as  between  any  rival  States  of  the  Union."  And  only 
a  few  years  ago,  in  1885,  at  the  Citadel  Academy,  Oen.  Ellison  Capers 
defended  the  Academy,  because  ^^  with  the  university  at  Columbia  it  is 
a  unifying  agency  uniting  our  people.'^  Under  the  logic  of  events  this 
hardly  seems  necessary  any  longer,  but  in  early  times  it  was  an  imi>or- 
tant  factor  in  the  development  of  the  country.  The  State  was  organ- 
ically divided,  liaviug  two  treasuries,  and  the  feeling  was  carried  into 
politics. 

Another  f-dct  was,  it  helped  to  weaken  sectarian  feeling,  as  was  i>ointcd 
out  by  President  J.  II.  Thornwell,  in  his  letter  in  1853.  Traces  of  this 
feeling  still  appear  in  the  apportionment  of  the  State  offices. 

In  the  opinion  of  W.  J.  Rivers,  who  became  professor  in  185G,  the 
college  was  chiefly  useful  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  academics,  de- 
veloping a  high  sense  of  honor  among  the  students,  and  inspiring  an  ap- 
preciation of  Hterary  and  scientific  attainments  among  a  people  largely 
agricultural. 

The  college  enjoyed  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  the  famous  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  in  developing  a  high  sense  of  honor  among  the  stu- 
<lents.  The  boys  were  turbulent,  defiant,  and  at  times  revolutionary', 
but  they  would  not  cheat  in  examination,  or  take  a  mean  advantage  of 
professor  or  student.  By  tacit  understanding,  they  ostracised  any  of 
their  number  who  so  degraded  themselves. 

OBGANIZATION  AND  OPENINO  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  trustees  set  earnestly  to  work,  and  erected  the  building  for  the 
college  and  a  house  for  the  president.  They  fixed  the  latter's  salary  at 
two  thous<and  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  of  the  profes- 
sors of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy  at  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  each,  while  the  others  ^ere  to  receive  onlj^  one  thousand 
dollars  each.  A  president  and  three  professors  were  elected, — a  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  a  fii^t  and  a  second  pro- 
fessor of  languages.  The  first  and  third  resigned,  and  the  college 
opened  January  10, 1804,  with  a  faculty  of  two. 

The  first  i)erson  to  matriculate  was  William  Harper,  who  afterward 
became  very  eminent  at  the  bar  of  the  State.  The  number  for  the  en- 
tire session  was  only  forty-six.  The  places  of  the  two  professors  who 
resigfied  were  filled  during  the  year. 

JONATHAN  MAXCY. 

The  president  was  a  man  of  prominence  and  abijity.  If  early  succei^ 
in  life  is  taken  as  a  standard  of  one's  greatness,  then  Jonathan  Maxcy 
can  lay  ehiim  to  it  as  well  as  any  man.     He  was  born  in  17G8,  and  came 
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from  a  good  Massachusetts  family,  his  grandfather  ha\  in<]^  been  a  mem- 
l)cr  of  the  Colonial  Le^ishiture.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  JJrown 
University,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  carrying  off  the  highest 
honors  on  graduation.  lie  was  made  tutor  in  the  college,  and  then  en- 
tered the  Baptist  ministry,  but  was  finally  elected  president  of  his  alma 
mater  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  His  administration  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity was  highly  successful,  and  in  1802  he  became  president  of  Union 
College,  and  finally,  in  1804,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  which  posi- 
tion ho  occupied  until  his  death,  in  1820. 

He  was  not  a  man  of  great  scholarship,  but  had  executive  abilities  of 
no  mean  order.  He  was  successful  in  building  up  the  young  institution, 
the  third  to  which  he  had  been  called.  lie  was  in  conflict  at  one  time 
with  the  board  of  trustees,  and  subsequently  a  resolution  of  censnre 
was  passed  on  him.  But  he  defended  himself  with  so  much  skill  that 
the  whole  matter  was  dropped.  He  was  progressive  and  energetic,  and 
enlarged  the  course  of  study  of  the  college.  He  made  recommendation 
for  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  this  eftect. 
He  advised  the  addition  of  a  law  course,  but  the  i>lan  was  not  executed 
until  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  courses  of  study  were  fixed  by  the  board  of  trustees  at  an  early 
date  after  the  organization  of  the  college.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  this  course  was  inflexibly  followed,  since  there  is  proof  given  by 
the  reports  of  the  presidents  showing  that  it  was  not  strictly  adhered 
to.  But  it  is  of  value  as  showing  the  high  aims  of  the  young  school. 
The  whole  course  comprised  four  years.  The  following  curriculum, 
taken  from  the  official  records,  shows  the  aims  of  the  college : 

"  Sec.  1.  There  shall  be  established  in  the  college  four  classes,  which 
in  their  succession  shall  bear  the  usual  titles  of  Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior,  and  Senior. 

^'Seg.  2.  For  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  a  candidate  shall  be 
able  to  render  from  Latin  into  English,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Sallust,  Cfesar's 
Commentaries,  and  Virgil's  MneUl;  to  make  grammaticjil  Latin  of  the 
exercises  in  Hair's  Introduction  ;  to  translate  into  English  any  passage 
from  the  Evangelist  St.  John,  in  the  Greek  Testament;  to  give  a  gram- 
matical analysis  of  the  words,  and  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
English  grammar;  write  a  good,  legible  hand,  spell  correctly,  and  be 
well  acquainted  with  arithmetic  as  far  as  includes  the  rule  of  proportion. 

"  Sec.  3.  Candidates  for  admission  to  any  of  the  higher  chusses,  in 
addition  to  the  foregping  qualifications,  shall  be  examined  in  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  that  class  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Freshman  year. 

"Sec.  4.  The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  shall  be  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, Xenophon's  Cyroptedia,  Mair's  Introduction,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions, Roman  Antiquities,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  and  Sheridan's 
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Lectures  on  Elocution.    A  part  of  every  day's  Latin  lesson  shall  be 
written  in  a  f^iir  hand,  with  an  English  translation,  and  correctly  si)elle4{. 

^'Sec.  5.  The  studies  of  the  Sophomore  year  shall  be  Homer's  liiad^ 
Horace,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  with  the  extraction  of  roots, 
geography,  Watts's  Logic,  Blair's  Lectares,  algebra,  the  French  Ian-, 
guage,  and  lloman  Antiquities. 

<*  Sec.  6.  The  studies  of  the  Junior  year  shall  be  Elem^-nts  of  Criti- 
cism, geometry,  theoretical  and  practical  astronomy,  natural  and  monU 
philosophy,  French,  Longinus  de  Sublimitate,  and  Oicero  deOratore. 

^^Sec.  7.  Tbe  studies  of  the  Senior  year  shall  be  Millet's  Elements  of 
History,  Demosthenes'  Select  Orations,  and  such  parts  of  Locke's  Essay 
as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  faculty.  The  Seniors  also  shall  review 
such  parts  of  tbe  studies  of  the  preceding  year,  and  perform  such  exer- 
cises in  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics,  as  the  faculty  may 
direct. 

^^  Sec.  S.  From  the  time  of  their  admission  into  college,  the  students 
shall  be  exercised  in  composition  and  public  speaking,  for  which  pur- 
pose such  a  number  as  the  faculty  shall  direct  shall  daily,  in  rotation, 
deliver  orations  in  the  college  hall.  There  shall  also  be  public  exhibi- 
tions, and  competition  in  speaking,  and  other  exercises,  held  at  such 
times  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  faculty  shall  require ;  and  every 
member  of  the  Senior  class  shall,  at  least  once  each  month,  deliver  an 
oration  of  his  own  composition,  after  submitting  it  to  be  perused  and 
corrected  by  the  president." 

There  was  a  gradual  evolution  of  this  course.  In  1810  the  first  re- 
port of  the  president  that  is  recorded  (November  10th)  shows  that  conic 
sections,  trigonometry,  logarithms,  and  mechanics  had  been  added  to 
the  course,  and  also  lectures  on  chemistry  to  the  Senior  class.'  This 
report  also  urges  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  chemistry,  and  one 
of  law  to  deliver  lectures  to  the  two  upper  classes.  The  suggestion 
with  regard  to  the  professorship  of  chemistry  was  followed  the  next  year 
by  the  election  of  C.  D.  Simons  to  the  chair.  The  professorship  of  law 
was  not  established  until  18GG. 

The  report  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  on 
November  30, 1815,  contains  some  very  interesting  suggestions  and 
facts.  They  wished  to  keep  the  college  on  a  footing  with  northern  insti- 
tutions, and  urged  on  the  board  the  propriety  of  establishing  profes- 
sorships of  political  economy,  elocution,  and  belles-lettres,  of  raising  the 
requirements  for  admission,  in  order  that  a  more  liberal  course  in  the 
sciences  might  be  given,  but  earnestly  advised  the  appointment  at  once 
of  a  professor  of  mineralogy.  Owing  to  want  of  funds  these  suf^ges- 
tions  were  not  carried  out,  but  they  show  the  advanced  views  of  the 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  school. 

From  the  report  of  the  examinations  it  is  seen  that  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  added  to  the  list  of  studies.    But  in  the  two  upper 

'  La  BonlOf  p.  42. 
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classes,  it  is  also  seen  from  this  report,  there  were  no  stadies  in  Latin 
and  Greek.^  Thomas  Cooper  in  1822  had  regretted  the  slight  attention 
paid  to  the  ancient  languages,  and  ver}^  sensibly  declared  that  a  short 
coarse  of  stndy  was  worse  than  none,  and  stated  that  these  langaages 
at  first  had  been  studied  only  during  the  Freshman  year,  but  rejoiced 
that  this  had  been  remedied  by  requiring  a  four-years'  course,  though 
the  selection  of  authors  was  still  limited.' 

This  slight  attention  to  Latin  was  not  remedied  until  after  1820,  for 
in  that  year  the  president  reported  the  course  of  stndy,  and  no  Latin  or 
Greek  appears  in  the  last  two  years.^  The  entrance  examinations  were 
the  same,  except  that  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  added. 
In  the  Senior  year,  Butler's  Analogy,  metaphysics,  and  mineralogy 
were  also  added.  In  1820  the  ever-ivcti ve  Thomas  Cooper  recommended 
the  establishment  of  mineralogy  and  geology  into  a  separate  chair. 
This  was  done,  and  Lardnor  Vannxem  was  elected  professor  at  a  salary 
of  one  thousand  dollars. 

The  faculty  in  1820  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  the 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  modern  languages,  and  it  was  done  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  The  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  December  28, 
1820,  at  a  meeting  of  the  fsiculty,  shows  the  feelings  and  position  of  the 
faculty  with  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  Latin :  Resolved^  unanimously^ 
That  in  future  no  certificate  shall  bo  accepted  from  any  teacher  unless 
written  in  Latin.  Also  that  applicants  for  admission  shall  address  them- 
selves in  writing  in  the  Latin  language  to  the  faculty,  and  this  exercise 
shall  be  perforrtied  in  the  presence  of  the  fiicuUy."  * 

COURSE  IN  1S3G. 

Thomas  Cooper  brought  the  college  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  when 
he  wsis  removed,  in  18;U,.and  R.  W.  Barnwell  was  elevated  to  the  chair, 
there  was  a  reorganization.  In  1830  the  reciairements  for  admission 
were  raised,  and  now  were  added  fractions  and  extraction  of  roots,  and 
one  book  of  Homer.  To  the  regular  course  were  added  Davies'  Men- 
suration and  Surveying,  descriptive  geometry,  fluxions,  Tytler's  His- 
tory, and  political  economy,  and  the  study  of  the  classics  was  carried 
through  the  four  years,  several  new  authors  being  added.  To  counter- 
act the  influence  of  Cooper's  teachings,  the  *'  department  of  sacred  lit- 
erature and  evidences  of  Christianity  "  was  established,  with  Bishop 
Elliott  as  professor. 

From  this  time  there  was  little  change  in  the  entrance  examinations 
and  in  the  ancient  languages,  but,  in  common  with  other  colleges,  the 
South  Carolina  College  widely  extended  the  course  in  mathematics 
and  the  sciences.    The  other  institutions  began  a  system  of  electives. 


•  La  Bordo,  p.  77. 

^North  American  Review,  Vol.  XIV,  p.  3i:?  {1^2-2), 

^La  Borcle,  pp.  (H>-7.     Tlio  date  is  tbore  given  aft  April,  1810,  but  from  the  remarks 
following  he  must  have  meant  IrtiO. 
"*  La  Borde,  p.  14G. 
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aiul  this  makes  it  iliiTicalt  to  compare  the  courses  of  study,  as  there 
were  practically  no  electives  in  this  coUep^e;  the  entrance  qualifica- 
tions furnish  almost  the  only  fair  measure  for  the  standard  under  such 
circumstances.  The  requirements  for  entrance  in  1862  apx)ear  high, 
even  at  the  present  day. 

The  examinations  for  entrance  were  all  written,  and  the  '^  require- 
ments •  •  ♦  were  strictly  enforced,"  says  Prof.  W.  J.  Rivers,  of  the 
college.  * 

For  purposes  of  comparison  the  requirements  for  admission  are  given 
for  the  South  Carolina  College,  Harvard,  Yale,  aud  Columbia. 

RKQUIRRMRNTS     FOU     ADMISSION     COMPAHKl)     WITH     THOSE     OF     THREK    NOKTIfF.RN 

COIXRGES. 


South  Carolina  CoUej^o, 
1HC2. 


Arithmetin 

Algebra  (Loomifl,  to  S<>c. 
XVIH). 

Sallnut 

Virgil   (Gcorgicy*,  Biicol- 
icri,  Hix  b(M>kii  of  JFawu}) 
Cicero  (eicht  oratinnM). 
ArnoirrH  Latin  ProBo. 
Lalin  Prosody. 

K01inet'a  Greek    Exer- 

ciiies. 
•Tacob'fi  Greek  Header. 
Homer's  Iliad  (six  books). 
Xenophou's      Anabasis 

(six  books). 

Mit.cheirn  Geography 

Morse's  Geognipliy. 


Harrard,  18G2. 


Arithmetic 

Aljrebra 

First  Lonsons  in  Geom- 
etry (Hill's). 

Virgil 

Cji'Mftr's  (.'ommtintjiries. 
(Mcero's  ScloclOnitiuns 
I  at  in  Prose. 


Tale,  1862. 


Arithmetic 

Day's  Algebra. 


Colnmbia,  18C4. 


Playfalr's   Euclid  (two 
books). 

Cirero  (seven  orations).. 
Vir;;il    ((Jeorgics,    Bn- 

cotics,   SIX    lioolis   of 

ilOneid). 
Latin  Prosody  and  Prose. 


Creek  Reader  (Felton's). I  Jacob's  Greek  Reader  . 


Ilnmer's    Iliad     (three 

books). 
Anabasis  (all). 


Mitchell's  Geography 


Smith's    Smaller     His- 
tory of  Greece. 
History  of  Rome. 


Anabasis  (tliroo  books). 


Geography 


Arithmetic. 
Algebra. 


C^fesar's  Commentaries. 
Cicero  (six  nratioiin). 
Virgil  (/Kueid.   six 
books). 


Jacob's  Gn«k  Reatler. 
Anal>aKis  (two  liooks). 
I]iad  (two  Iwoks). 


COURSE  IN  HISTORY   AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMT. 

If  there  wero  any  brauclies  in  which  tho  college  was  abreast  of  the 
most  advanced  in  the  country,  it  was  in  the  above  two.  Its  second 
president  had  published  a  textbook  on  political  economy  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  century,  among  the  first  ever  published  in  this  country.  The 
study  of  oratory,  of  government,  and  of  politics  was  almost  a  necessity 
with  southern  youth.  They  were  almost  confined  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. The  circumstances  of  their  life  turned  their  chief  attention  to 
politics  and  government.  No  other  weapon  could  so  wield  an  influence 
as  eloquence.  Debating  societies  were  almost  a  necessity  of  their  col- 
lege life.  Nearly  all  the  colleges  recognized  this  and  furnished  halls 
for  them  and  encouraged  tho  cultivation  of  public  speaking.  The  am- 
bition of  the  youth  was  chiefly  to  enter  public  life,  and  lead  the  people  by 
oratory.  Not  much  att.cntion  was  paid  to  literature;  in  fact,  the  few 
authors  they  liad  l)itt<»rly  complained  of  the  neglect  of  their  writings. 

'  NatuMiai  Kiliicatioiiiil  A88»ciatiuD,  1876. 
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Soathern  life  demauded  u  knowledge  of  history,  of  politics,  and  of 
the  basis  of  government.  The  far-seeing  educators  saw  this  need  of 
the  South  and  provided  for  it.  They  furnished  courses  that  would  give 
training  in  language  and  a  command  over  words.  The  classical  course, 
as  has  been  seen,  was  very  fully  developed,  and  much  attention  was 
l>aid  to  rhetoric.  Their  first  president,  in  his  report  of  1810,  spoke  of 
the  study  of  ancient  history  by  the  Senior  class.  In  1815  the  standing 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  advised  the  establishment  of  a  pro. 
fessorship  of  political  economy.  It  is,  of  course,  hardly  known,  but  this 
is  probably  the  first  serious  proposal  for  such  a  purpose  in  the  United 
States.  It  clearly  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the  Southern  mind  to- 
ward all  those  subjects  that  are  connected  with  a  broad  statesmaii- 
ship.  Nothing  was  done  toward  establishing  a  full  professorship  of 
<)conomics  for  some  years  after.  Elocution,  composition,  and  public 
speaking  before  the  faculty  were  required  of  all.  The  ever-busy  and 
active  Thomas  Cooper,  who  wrote  a  work  on  political  economy,  gave 
lectures  on  the  subject  to  the  members  of  his  classes.  In  1823  he  was 
asked  by  the  faculty  to  teach  metaphysics,  but  he  suggested  political 
economy  instead.  His  suggestion  was  accepted,  and  the  following  year 
he  commenced  his  lectures  on  this  subject,  and  by  the  end  of  his  tenn 
a  regular  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  had  been  established.' 

A  full  professorship  of  history  and  political  economy  was  established 
in  1835,  with  Francis  Lieber  as  professor.  Even  politician^  showed  their 
interest  in  the  subject.  George  McDuffie,  when  Governor  in  1830,  in 
his  message  took  ground  against  the  exclusive  study  of  the  classics,  as 
tending  to  disqualify  young  men  for  "  the  rugged  realities  of  life,'' 
"  To  counteract  this  tendency,  a  concise  popular  history  of  our  own 
country,  written  in  a  pure,  simple  style,  and  a  clear  exposition  of  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,  should  be  introduced 
into  all  our  grammar  schools.  •  ♦  •  It  should  be  provided  in  the 
regulations  of  the  college  that  no  young  man  should  enter  the  Sopho- 
more class  who  could  not  stand  an  examination  on  the  historical  nar- 
ration, nor  the  Senior  class  who  could  not  stand  examination  on  the 
l)olitical  exposition."  This  undoubtedly  had  its  effect,  since  the  catii- 
logue  of  1838  shows  that  historj'  wjis  studied  for  four  years,  instead  of 
two  years,  as  had  previously  been  the  case. 

In  1843,  besides  the  full  professor  of  history  and  political  economy, 
the  subject  of  ^^  politics"  was  studied  under  another  professor  in  the 
Senior  year.  Four  years  later  the  catalogue  is  more  definite,  and  it  is 
seen  that  the  Freshmen  studied  ancient  history ;  the  Sophomores,  history 
of  the  Middle  Ages ;  Juniors,  modern  history  and  political  philosophy; 
while  the  Seniors  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Lieber's  instruction  in  political^ 
economy  and  political  ethics.  The  faculty  required  history  and  geog- 
raphy for  entrance,  and  urged  that  the  best  method  to  give  instruction 


'La  Borde,  p.  158. 
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in  ^^aiicieiit  geography  is  always  to  use  au  atbis  iu  the  rcatliug  of  Greek 
aud  Latin  authors." 

There  has  been  but  little  chauge  iu  these  courses  since  then  to  the 
present  time;  a  fuller  course  of  history  is  now  given  in  the  first  two 
years,  political  economy  in  the  third  year,  and  constitutional  law  in  the 
fourth. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  college,  all  examinations  were  public  and 
oral,  and  probably  continued  so  during  the  half  century  to  1854.  About 
1851  one  of  the  board  of  visitors,  in  his  report,  approved  very  cordially 
of  the  mode  of  written  examinations.  The  year  following  Dr.  Thorn- 
well,  the  newly-elected  president,  proposed  that  the  examinations  be 
held  in  writing,  in  order  that  they  might  be  thorough.  ^^  The  plan  of 
tcrittcn  examinations  has  been  pursued  from  that  day  to  the  present." 

HONORS. 

The  two  chief  honors  were  the  first  and  second  pl<'ice4S  in  class  stand- 
ing, and  to  these  places  were  awarded  the  valedictory  and  salutatory, 
respectively.  After  1821  these  were  changed  in  grade.  About  1853  the 
number  of  honors  was  increased  by  dividing  the  students  into  three 
grades.  Those  in  first  grade  received  honors,  those  in  second  received 
distinctions^  the  third  simply  passed.  The  faculty  had  reached  this 
method  by  dividing  all  studies  into  two  deiiartments,  one  comprehend- 
ing '^  all  the  studies  which  may  be  said  to  de))end  on  moral  evidence;" 
the  second,  those  sciences  <'  which  depend  on  experiment  and  demon- 
stration." The  students  who  were  distinguished  in  both  branches  were 
put  into  the  first  grade;  those  distinguished  in  one  only  were  put  into 
the  second ;  while  the  others  simply  passed.  At  present  the  scheme 
of  two  departments  is  omitted,  and  the  honors  are  dependent  on  the 
general  average  of  the  course,  while  the  two  grades  now  receive  '*  hon- 
ors" and  "appointments."  Medals  were  given  during  some  years  for 
excellence  in  some  special  branches,  one  of  which  was  elocution.  They 
were  worth  about  fifty  dollars  each.  The  degree  of  B.  A.  was  conferred 
from  the  beginning,  and  later  that  of  M.  A.  was  added.  The  usual 
honorary  degrees  were  conferred,  but  not  lavishly.  That  of  LL.  D.  w;is 
given  only  nine  times  up  to  1862,  and  only  to  such  men  as  Gessner 
Harrison,  W.  H.  Trescott,  and  Joseph  Ilenry.^ 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  college  was  the  work  of  the  State,  and  looked  to  the  State  alone 
for  aid.  Its  expenses  have  been  met  by  State  appropriations  and  tui- 
tion fees  from  the  beginning;  with  but  few  exceptions,  nothing  has  ever 
been  received  from  any  other  source.    Some  gentlemen  have  given  their 


>\V.  J.  Rivcrsi  Natioiial  Educational  Association,  m76. 
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private  libraries,  aud  some  have  foauded  scholarships.  The  State  of 
coarse  founded  none^  except  for  a  few  years  during  Becoustrnction. 

In  1SG2  there  were  five  scholarships,  yielding  an  aggregate  annual 
income  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  At  present 
these  only  exempt  the  holders  from  the  annual  tuition  fee,  which  is  very 
small.  The  two  literary  societies  each  had  a  beneficiary,  and  some- 
times a  class  supported  a  member. 

In  the  Free  School  Act  of  1811,  it  was  provided  that  one  boy  from  the 
Orphan  House  in  Charleston  should  be  sent  to  the  college  free  of  all  ex- 
pense. B.  F.  W.  Alston,  who  took  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  education 
of  the  day,  recommended,  in  his  message  in  1858,  that  the  college  put  a 
scholarship  at  the  disposal  of  each  of  the  following  institutions :  Charles- 
ton College,  Furmau,Wofford,  Erskine,  Saint  John's,  and  Mount  Zion; 
but  nothing  came  of  it.  In  18C2  the  faculty  were  allowed  to  receive  free 
of  tuition  one  scholar  from  each  judicial  district,  sent  by  the  commis- 
sioners of  free  schools  within  that  district. 

In  1865,  on  the  inauguration  of  the  university  plan,  a  free  scholarship 
was  given  to  each  election  district,  to  be  awarded  by  the  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  from,  that  district.  In  1873-74  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  scholarships,  yielding  two  hundred  dollars  each,  were 
established  by  the  Legislature,  one  for  each  member  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives.  These  were  awarded  on  competitive  examination. 
This  was  all  abolished  in  1876. 

Tuition  had  been  charged  in  the  college  down  to  its  reorganization 
iu  1880-82.  Thomas  Cooper  had  urged  during  his  presidency,  that  as 
there  was  no  charge  for  elementary  education,  there  should  be  none 
for  collegiate.  Owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  denominational  colleges 
for  the  past  few  years,  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  a  charge  for 
tuition,  though  Cooper's  argument  would  apply  as  strongly  now  as  ever. 
The  tuition  fixed  by  the  last  Legislature  in  1886  can  be  remitted  for 
poor  boys  at  the  option  of  the  faculty. 

At  present  there  are  six  tutorships  (fellowships),  which  are  given  to 
graduate  students,  who  are  expected  to  pursue  graduate  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  faculty,  and  teach  in  certain  branches. 

THOMAS  COOPEB. 

Thomas  Cooper  and  Francis  Lieber  are  prominent  among  the  men  con- 
nected with  the  South  Carolina  College  who  have  made  a  rei)utation  for 
themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State.  While  the  former  cannot  be 
compared  with  the  latter  in  the  lasting  impression  of  his  work,  he  was 
much  more  widely  known  in  the  State,  and  he  left  a  mark  on  the  history 
of  the  college  more  enduring  than  Lieber's.  To-day  the  college  feels  the 
effect  of  Cooper's  labors,  though  at  one  time  it  almost  failed,  through 
his  opposition  to  religious  beliefs  generally  received. 

When  the  college  had  been  fairly  started,  it  enjojed  the  support  of 
the  whole  State,  as  the  denominational  colleges  had  not  then  been  es- 
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tablisLetl.  At  tbe  present  day,  some  of  the  friends  of  these  itfstitutious 
charge  that  Cooper  is  the  cause  of  their  having  beeu  founded,  as  parents 
were  afraid  to  send  their  sons  to  a  school  whose  president  derided  their 
most  cherished  faith.  Each  denomination  founded  its  own  institution,' 
rather  than  have  the  young  men  trained  under  the  influence  and  teach- 
ing of  Dr.  Cooper. 

On  the  death  of  Maxcy,  Cooper  was  made  temporary  president,  and 
a  year  later  became  permanent  head  of  the  college. 

Tliomas  Cooper  was  born  in  London,  in  1759,  and  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  paid  much  attention  to  the  classics,  though  his  incli- 
nation was  for  the  sciences.  His  was  the  outgrowth  of  that  revolution 
in  thought  and  feeling  which  culminated  in  the  French  Bevolution. 
lie  imbibed  the  views  of  the  revolutionists  and  went  to  Prance,  where 
he  was  closeted  with  Robespierre,  Potion,  and  other  Jacobin  leaders, 
lie  ran  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  a  seat  in  the  Convention.  He 
sUiyed  in  Paris  four  months,  and  in  after  years  he  said  this  was  the 
happiest  time  of  his  life ;  that  in  these  four  months  he  lived  four  years. 
For  this  visit  to  France  he  was  severely  attacked  by  no  less  a  person 
than  Edmund  Burke  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  defended  himself 
with  vigor  and  strength,  but  was  refused  the  privilege  of  publishing 
his  defence  in  cheap  pamphlet  form,  as  the  Attorney-General  feared  it 
might  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  lower  classes. 

He  came  to  America  and  settled  as  a  lawyer  in  Pennsylvania.  His 
bold  revolutionary  nature  carried  him  into  the  politics  of  this  country, 
and  of  course  against  the  repressive  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  John 
Adams.  For  a  violent  attack  on  this  President  he  was  sentenced  in 
1800  to  a  fine  of  four  hundred  dollars  and  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

One  of  the  counts  in  the  indictment  was  based  on  a  statement  in  one 
of  Coopei''s  newspaper  articles,  that  the  President  '*  was  but  in  the  in- 
fancy of  political  mistakes.''  In  1825  Cooper  petitioned  for  a  restitution 
of  the  fine,  basing  his  argument  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  acts, 
and  a  few  years  before  his  death  the  fine  was  refunded  with  interest.'    It 


'A  collection  of  Cooper's  letters  to  Hon.  Mahlon  DickeFson  has  lately  oomo  into  the 
])u.s.se»i.sioii  of  Mr.  William  Nolsou,  of  New  Jersey,  and  through  his  kindness  the  author 
liaH  been  i>erniittcd  to  examine  thorn.  The  references  in  this  corrotfipondence  show 
til  at  Cooper  labored  long  and  unceasingly  for  this  restitution. 

It  is  also  very  clear  that  he  did  this  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  few  dollars  that  he  might  get  by  it,  though  ho  admits  that  the  amount  of  fine 
and  interest  would  bo  a  '^  windfall '^  to  him.  lie  considered  that  his  fine  and  impris- 
on meut  represented  an  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  that  the  wrong 
should  bo  righte<l  for  that  reason,  and  not  for  any  personal  advantage  to  himself. 

In  his  letter  of  January  31, 1826,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Dickerson :  *^  Pray  do  not  let  any 
personal  interest  in  the  question  form  the  slightest  obstacle  to  an  oxpreaston  of  opin- 
ion on  the  part  of  the  Legislature. .  Do  justice  to  the  public  and  give  me  up  without 
scruple.  The  whole  doctrine  of  libel  is  founded  on  Judicial  legislation,  beginning 
with  the  star-chamber  case  dc  LihcUis,  famous,  reported  by  Lord  Coke,  and  matured 
by  the  adherents  of  government  till  it  is  now  too  heavy  for  the  people  to  bear." 

Again,  two  weeks  later,  on  February  13th,  he  writes  to  Mr.  Dioi^erson:  ''Do  not 
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was  probably  Cooper's  boldness  that  led  President  Adams  afterward 
to  refer  to  him  as  ^^  a  learned^  ingenious,  scientific,  and  talented-  mad- 
cap."* 

After  his  release  from  jail  he  was  appointed  land  commissioner  and 
afterward  judge.  From  this  office  he  was  removed  in  1811  for  arbi- 
trary conduct.  He  had  held  the  office  only  five  years  when  he  was  im- 
peached by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  for  many  small  acts  of  petty 
tyranny.  He  had  imprisoned  a  man  for  not  pnlling  off  his  hat ;  he  had 
committed  three  persons  for  *' whispering^"  and  it  was  a  regular  thing 
with  him  to  browbeat  counsel,  witnesses,  and  parties  to  a  suit.  By  a 
vote  of  fifty-nine  to  thirty-four  a  resolntiou  was  passed  requesting  the 
Governor  to  remove  him  from  office.*  The  wonderful  versatility  of  his 
genius  is  again  illustrated  by  the  powers  he  displayed  in  some  of  his 
judgments.    His  decision  in  one  case  was  recommended  by  Judge  Brack. 

let  any  personal  interest  in  the  petition  stand  in  the  way  to  bar  (T)  any  pablic  meas- 
ure for  a  moment.  If  yon  can  carry  any  measare  (T)  or  any  resolution  valuable  to 
the  public  by  giving  up  my  petition,  do  not  hesitate  a  moment.  What  I  want  is,  to 
impress  the  public  out-of-doors  with  the  absolute  necessity  of  full  and  free  discussion 
of  every  question  within  the  range  of  human  inquiry  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth.  The 
whole  doctrine  of  libel  is  in  direct  hostility  with  the  improvement  of  mankind.  I 
know  of  no  question  so  important  as  the  right  of  free  discussion,  untrammelled  a  priori 
and  subject  to  no  punishment  for  its  exercise." 

A  hasty  perusal  of  these  letters,  though  they  are  few  in  number,  increases  our  re- 
spect for  the  extent  of  Dr.  Cooper's  acquirements,  and  the  activity  of  his  interest. 
We  are  astonished  that  this  chemist  and  mineralogist  kept  up  so  closely  with  both 
»Stato  and  national  politics,  observed  so  acutely  the  tendency  toward  centralization, 
expressed  fears  against  opening  the  door  too  widely  for  bench  legislation,  lest 
*Hwenty  wagon-loads  of  all  kinds  of  decisions  may  enter,''  referred  to  MiU's  essay  on 
the  right  of  free  discussion,  passed  opinions  on  legal  articles  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view, and  read  Bentham's  work  on  jurisprudence.  He  is  afraid  that  in  the  debate 
something  will  be  said  about  the  common  law,  and  he  begs  his  friend  to  look  up  the 
definition  of  that  term  "given  by  Willis,  Astor,  Yates,  and  Mansfield  in  the  great 
case  of  literary  property,  Miller  and  Taylor  V8»  Burrowes,  twenty-three  volumes." 

Mr.  Webster  and  the  government  party  had  raised  the  point  against  granting 
Cooper's  petition  that  it  would  bo  an  interference  with  a  Judicial  decision.  Cooper 
wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  friend  Dickerson  containing  an  argument  under  four  heads 
which  would  enable  him  to  meet  this  objection.  In  his  reasoning  he  showed  a  thor- 
ough acquaintance  with  the  Constitution  and  with  constitutional  law. 

Our  surprise  at  the  versatility  of  the  man  becomes  still  greater  when  we  see  that 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  distraction,  he  could  write:  **  1  have  heard  nothing  yet  con- 
cerning the  two  boxes  of  minerals  from  Dr.  Fowler's  and  your  house.  These  interest 
me,  I  believe,  full  as  much  as  the  petition." 

Other  letters  in  this  valuable  collection  contain  some  of  Cooper's  opinions  on  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  life  of  this  lawyer,  politician,  chemist,  mineralogist,  thinker,  radical,  educator, 
would  be  an  interesting  chapter  in  American  history,  and  would  form  an  important 
addition  to  educational  and  economic  science.  The  material  can  be  gathered  through 
the  kind  co-operation  of  Cooper's  admirers,  and  by  patient  search  in  the  libraries,  and 
it  is  likely  that  this  work  will  be  done  in  the  next  few  years. 

*  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

'F.Wharton's  State  Trials  of  the  United  States,  pp.  65d-681. 
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enridge  to  eyery  American  student  of  law^  ^<  as  a  model  which  deserved 
to  be  admired."  ^ 

He  then  applied  bimself  to  chemistry,  in  which  he  had  already  made 
some  discoveries,  and  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  and  later  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
soon  made  a  repatatiou  in  this  study.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Priestley,  and  kept  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  science  in  Earoi)e« 
He  had  discovered  how  to  make  chlorine  from  common  salt,  and  had 
been  a  bleacher  in  England. 

He  was  chosen  by  Jefferson  for  the  newly-founded  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  his  Unitarian  views  were  so  distasteful  to  the  orthodox  party 
that  he  resigned.^  In  1819  he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the 
South  Carolina  College.  He  took  control  of  the  college  as  president  a 
year  later,  with  every  prospect  of  success.  Ho  had  made  a  fine  reputa- 
tion while  teaching  chemistry  for  one  year,  and  many  felt  that  it  was  an 
excellent  choice ;  but  he  received  only  ten  votes  out  of  the  nineteen 
trustees. 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE. 

One  of  his  old  pupils,  J.  Marion  Sims,^  the  famous  gynaecologist  of 
New  York,  described  him  as  *^  considerably  over  seventy  years  old — a 
remarkable  looking  man.  He  was  never  called  Doctor  Cooper,  but  old 
*  Coot. '  *  Coot'  is  the  short  for  '  Cooter,'  a  name  generally  applied  in 
the  South  by  the  negroes  to  the  terrapin,  and  the  name  suited  him 
exactly.  He  was  less  than  five  feet  high,  and  the  head  was  the  biggest 
part  of  the  whole  man.  He  was  a  perfect  taper  from  the  side  of  his 
head  down  to  his  feet ;  he  looked  like  a  wedge  with  a  head  on  it."  A 
bust  of  him  in  the  college  shows  a  head  almost  a  parallelepiped.  It  is 
the  ^' squarest  head"  one  ever  sees.  A  silhouette  of  him  shows  him  with 
stooping  shoulders,  a  great  baggy  coat,  pantaloons  baggy  at  the  top 
and  terminating  in  a  tight  band  and  broad  ruffle  at  the  foot 

^Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

^For  his  connection  with  the  Virginia  University  and  Jefferson's  coirespondence 
with  him,  see  Circular  of  Information  of  the  Barean  of  EdQcation,  No.  1,  18S8: 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  pp.  56-61  and  lOH-lOD. 

Jefferson  was  indignant  at  the  hue  and  cry  raised  in  the  Virginia  pulpits  over  his 
appointment  of  Cooper  to  the  Virginia  University,  and  he  very  mnch  regretted  to 
give  him  up.  '^  I  do  sincerely  lament,''  ho  said,  **  that  untoward  circumstances  have 
brought  on  us  the  irreparable  loss  of  thid  professor,  whom  I  have  looked  to  as  the 
corner-stone  of  our  edifice.  I  know  no  one  who  could  have  aided  us  so  much  in  fonn> 
log  the  future  regulations  for  onr  infant  institution;  and  although  wo  may  perhaps 
obtain  from  Europe  equivalents  in  science,  they  can  never  replace  the  advantages  of 
his  experience,  his  knowledge  of  the  character,  habits,  and  manners  oi  our  oonntiy, 
his  identification  with  its  sentiments  and  principles,  and  high  reputation  he  has  ob- 
tained in  it  generally."    Pp.  108-109. 

'  Sims'a  Autobiogiiaphy,  p.  82.    . 
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HIS  CHARACTER. 

Although  he  wrote  a  great  deal,  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  work 
lived.  His  work  in  chemistry  is  all  forgotten,  while  his  friend  Priestley, 
who  was  very  much  like  him,  is  remembered.  His  capacity  was  almost 
unbounded,  and  his  stores  of  information  wonderful.  His  conver- 
sation was  very  interesting.  He  remembered  what  he  read  and  he  told 
it  well.  He  had  travelled  through  Europe,  and  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  best  known  characters  of  England  and  the  leading  Bevolu- 
tionists  of  France.  He  knew  Burke  and  Pitt,  Fox  and  Erskine  and 
Sheridan,  and  could  relate  many  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  inter- 
course with  them.  ^<A  Boswell  could  have  found  in  his  table-talk 
much  that  was  worthy  of  preservation." 

His  genius  was  entirely  utilitarian.  He  was  a  pronounced  material- 
ist, and  loved  only  those  studies  that  are  connected  with  supplying  the 
bodily  wants  of  man.    All  others  he  despised. 

His  materialistic,  unpoetic  nature  is  most  clearly  seen  in  his  view  of 
oratory,  given  in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  of  1821 :  <'The  whole 
history  of  ancient  oratory  shows  that  it  was  little  else  than  the  art  of 
cheating  the  understanding  of  a  gaping  populace,  by  amusing  their  im- 
aginations and  exciting  their  passions ;  and  that  all  modern  oratory  is 
to  be  held  in  the  same  estimation.  •  •  •  He  who  studies  to  be  elo- 
quent will  never  study  to  be  wise;  a  dealer  in  tropes,  metaphors,  allego- 
ries, and  similes  is  seldom  a  dealer  in  facts."  ^ 

In  1823  he  was  asked  by  the  board  to  teach  metaphysics.  He  pro- 
fessed himself  ^^  qualified  and  competent  to  teach  metaphysics,  having 
devoted  much  more  time  to  that  very  unsatisfactory  study  than  most 
men ;  so  much  so  as  to  be  fully  persuaded  that  it  is  not  worth  the  time  re- 
quired to  be  bestowed  upon  it."  So  strong  was  his  influence  that  a. 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  abolishment  of  the  study  al- 
together. 

The  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character  was  his  restless  activity. 
He  busied  himself  in  all  matters  around  him.  He  went  into  the  politics 
of  every  country  he  settled  in.  He  got  into  trouble  on  account  of  his 
political  views  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  a 
large  party  in  South  Carolina. 

He  entered  most  vigorously  into  the  nullification  fight,  and  it  was  very 
largely  the  outcome  of  his  teaching  in  political  economy  on  the  tarit! 
that  the  feeling  against  protection  was  so  strong. 

His  connection  with  politics  in  England  and  France  has  already  been 
related.  His  tireless  energy  carried  him  into  all  fields  of  thought.  He 
wrote  on  law, jurisprudence,  and  medicine;  he  translated  the  Institutes 
of  Justinian,  and  lectured  on  chemistry.    Thomas  Jefferson  said  of  him, 


» North  American  Review,  VoUXIV,  pp.  317, 318. 
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**  Cooper  is  acknowledged  by  every  enlightened  man  who  knows  him 
to  be  the  greatest  man  in  America  in  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  in 
acquired  information,  and  that  without  a  single  exception."* 

He  had  very  pronounced  and  advanced  views  on  education,  which  he 
urged  in  his  vigorous  way  upon  the  board  of  trustees.  lie  called  for  a 
free  college  as  well  as  for  free  schools.  He  held  that  the  State  should 
freely  furnish  facilities  for  all,  and  that  no  other  course  could  be  defend- 
ed on  the  grounds  of  justice  or  expediency.  His  views  for  the  college 
were  not  adopted  until  1880-82,  and  then  were  laid  aside  again  in  1886. 

He  was  an  ardent  nullifier,  and  a  strong  adherent  of  Calhoun.  Fight- 
ing all  his  life  for  freedom,  now  in  France,  in  England,  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  now  for  religious  freedom  in  South  Carolina,  he  yet  held  that  sla- 
very was  a  necessary  evil  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  sea-coast. 

But  he  was  i)erfectly  independent  in  his  views,  and  entirely  free  from 
shams.  He  despised  mere  professions,  and  never  made  any  himself.  He 
was  free  from  petty  jealousy.  Even  after  he  had  been  removed  from 
the  college,  he  urged  on  the  board  the  propriety  of  conferring  the  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws  on  Joseph  Henry,  and  was  successful  in  his  ap- 
I)eal.  Chemistry  was  his  first  love,  and  he  greatly  interested  himself 
to  see  that  the  chair  was  filled  by  a  man  worthy  to  teach  the  science. 
He  put  in  nomination  Professor  Eilet,  of  New  York,  and  he  was  elected. 
He  seemed  to  be  free  from  malice  of  all  kind.  He  was  bold,  aggressive, 
and  dogmatic.  He  defended  nullification  and  greatly  strengthened 
that  side,  but  he  oHended  many  who  held  opposite  views.  They  could 
not  help  complaining  that  he  was  not  brought  there  to  rush  into  poli- 
tics, but  to  teach  chemistry.  But  in  all  the  private  relations  of  life  lie 
was  without  fault. 

AS  AN  BDUCATOB.       * 

In  the  professor's  chair  no  man  was  ever  more  successful.  He  real- 
ized to  the  fullest  that  the  first  step  in  teaching  is  to  gain  the  pupil's 
atteution.  This  he  did  in  the  highest  degree.  Ko  man  knew  better 
how  to  weave  in  with  a  lecture  on  magnesia  an  anecdote  of  Burke, 
or  a  description  of  a  supper  with  the  Brissotians,  or  a  glass  of  wine 
with  Eobespierre.  He  stated  the  great  truths  of  his  science  with  child- 
like simplicity.  He  loved  chemical  work  himself,  and  he  inspired  an 
enthusiasm  for  it  in  others.  The  science  was  practically  new,  and  he  first 
introduced  the  names  and  methods  of  Watt,  of  Davy,  and  of  Priestley. 
He  lectured  in  a  popular,  pleasant  way,  but  never  loosely  or  unscien* 
titically. 

In  his  political  economy  he  held  advanced  views  as  to  the  importance 
of  the  study.  He  delivered  an  address  at  the  commencement  in  1824, 
in  which  he  recommended  the  study  of  this  modern  science.  Two  years 
later  he  issued  his  lectures  on  political  economy,  in  the  preface  of  which 
he  says:  '*  In  this  country  political  economy  and  the  theoiy  of  politics  arc 


Correspondenco  of  Jefforson  aud  C aboil,  p.  169. 
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of  peculiar  importance.  Every  well-educated  young  man  throughout 
the  United  States  considers  himself  a  politician,  and  whatever  other 
pursuits  he  may  embark  in,  he  is  sure  to  pay  attention  enough  to  poll- . 
tics.  Moreover,  our  Legislature  contains  so  many  gentlemen  brought  up 
at  this  institution,  and  is  so  likely  in  future  to  be  in  the  same  situation, 
that  a  young  roan  going  from  the  college  without  some  elementary  no- 
tions relating  to  this  modem  branch  of  knowledge,  would  be  but  ill 
prepared  for  the  duties  which  some  years  hence  he  may  be  called  upon 
to  undertake.  At  any  rate,  an  enlightened  public  will  make  an  enlight- 
ened Legislature ;  and  those  representatives  who  appear  ignorant  of  that 
which  every  gentleman  ought  to  know,  will  not  long  continue  to  misrep- 
resent those  who  are  gradually  becoming  wiser  tban  themselves."  ^ 

Speaking  on  the  same  subject  in  the  preface  to  his  Manual  of  Politi- 
cal Economy,  issued  in  1833,  he  adds:  ''It  is  melancholy  for  an 
American  to  know  and  to  feel  that  at  this  day,  the  elementary  truths 
of  a  science  on  which  all  the  reflecting  men  of  the  old  country  are 
fully  agreed,  should  be  matter  of  dif^pute  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States }  and  that  our  most  prominent  statesmen  should  disgrace  them- 
selves by  contesting  the  plainest  axioms  of  modern  knowledge.  The 
next  generation  will  be  wiser,  and  will  look  back  with  the  same  sur- 
prise that  I  do."* 

In  this  little  manual  of  only  one  hundred  and  nine  pages  he  treated 
of  the  various  branches  of  political  economy,  of  agriculture,  of  free 
trade,  tarifif,  money,  banks,  population,  primogeniture,  and  education. 
He  outlined  a  liberal  course  of  State  education,  with  a  grammar  school 
at  every  courthouse  and  in  every  township,  and  at  least  two  colleges; 
all  leading  up  to  a  finely  endowed  University,  with  a  full  corps  of  pro- 
fessors in  every  department.  He  strongly  emphasized  that  all  the 
schools  should  be  free,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

HIS  INProEL  VIEWS. 

His  success  as  a  teacher  was  great,  but  as  president  he  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  institution.  There  are  two  general  reasons  for  this  fail- 
ure, his  ignorance  of  Southern  character  and  his  infidel  views. 

A  spirit  of  honor  had  grown  up  among  the  students,  and  they  scorned 
to  tell  a  lie  when  put  on  their  word  of  honor,  or  to  combine  to  shield 
a  thief.  The  students  of  this  college  and  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
which  set  the  example  for  all  the  other  Southern  schools,  dared  not 
cheat  on  an  examination,  as  they  would  be  ostracised.  This  sentiment, 
which  is  still  strong  with  them.  Doctor  Cooper  could  not  understand, 
and  consequently  he  had  trouble  with  the  students.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  rely  on  their  honor,  but  rather  went  on  the  assumption  that 
they  all  needed  careful  watching  and  questioning.  This  the  boys  in- 
dignantly rcyected,  and  retaliated  by  combinations  and  boycotts  of  the 
faculty. 

^  Lectures  on  Political  Economy,  preface. 
^  Manual  of  Political  Economy,  preface. 
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But  other  presidents  had  just  as  much  trouble ,  probably,  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  students  as  he  had,  and  this  is  not  alone  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  failure.  Unfortunately  for  his  success  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  college,  his  busy  spirit  meddled  with  the  teaching  of  Ghristianity. 
He  had  met  and  admired  the  savants  of  Paris,  and  had  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  bold  skeptics  of  England,  and  had  imbibed  the  most  pronoanoed 
views  against  this  religion.  A  man  of  his  intense  earnestness  and  act- 
ive restlessness  could  not  refrain  from  entering  into  a  discussion  of  the 
subject.  Not  only  must  he  attack  it  in  private,  but  also  in  his  lectures 
and  in  pamphlets. 

It  Wiis  not  necessary  for  him  to  take  any  position  on  the  question 
whatever ;  the  trustees  required  no  religious  test  further  than  attend- 
ance at  chapel  services;  and  the  people  demanded  none.  But  he  con- 
sidered it  a  form  of  error,  and,  according  to  the  ideas  he  held,  it  mnst 
be  corrected  like  any  other  error.  It  filled  a  large  part  of  the  time  of 
many  people  And  occupied  a  large  space  in  the  world,  and  its  falsity  mnst 
be  shown,  just  as  he  woii,ld  show  the  false  position  of  the  protection- 
ists ',  it  mnst  be  met,  combated,  and  overthrown,  just  as  any  false 
theory  in  political  economy  must  be  overthrown.  As  has  been  said,  the 
people  were  very  religious.  It  was  dangerous  ground  for  any  one  in 
the  State  college  to  walk  on,  but  bold  and  aggressive  Thonias  Cooper 
trod  it  firmly.  '^  The  man  walked  rough-shod  over  other  men's  opin- 
ions, and  suffered  the  inevitable  consequences."  ^  He  prepared  a  lecture 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  he  delivered  every  year 
to  the  members  of  the  Senior  class  a  few  weeks  before  graduating,  and 
followed  it  up  with  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject. 

DOCTOR  COOPER  ON  GEOLOGY  AND  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

His  infidel  teachings  exercised  so  great  an  infiuence  on  his  life  there 
and  on  the  subsequent  history  of  State  education  in  South  Carolina,  that 
this  pamphlet  and  lecture,  which  disseminated  them  most  widely,  and 
were  the  gresitest  cause  of  offence,  demand  some  notice. 

In  the  first  years  of  Cooper's  presidency  at  South  Carolina  College^ 
geology  was  taught  at  no  other  institution  in  America  except  Yale, 
and  for  want  of  an  American  text-book,  both  Cooper  and  Silliman  were 
forced  to  use  the  English  edition  of  Bakewell's  Geology,  •  But  in  a  short 
time  Professor  Silliman  prepared  an  edition  of  Bakewell,  adding  to  it 
the  syllabus  of  his  own  lectures,  which  he  ^'  founded  on  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  form<ation  of  the  earth  and  of  the  Deluge,  as  being  deliv- 
ered under  the  authority  of  divine  inspiration."  As  Cooper  could  get 
only  the  American  edition  for  his  class,  he  was  forced  to  put  into 
their  hands  a  view  of  geology  quite  different  from  what  he  himself  had 
taught.  So  he  delivered  a  lecture  to  the  class,  attacking  Silliman's 
position;  and  since  this  brought  on  him  "  much  trouble,"  he  wrote  his 


■Circular  of  Informiation  of  tlio  Bnrean  of  Edncation,  No.  1,  1888:  Thomas  Jefler- 
•on  and  tbo  University  of  Virginia,  p.  77. 
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pamphlet  on  the  Ooiiueetion  between  Geology  and  the  Pentateuch.  He 
called  in  question  the  right  of  attributing  the  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch to  Moses,  since  it  is  nowhere  claimed  in  the  ^^  bible"  (which  he  al- 
ways wrote  with  a  small  letter)  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
supposed  references  to  the  Law  of  Moses  can  not,  in  his  opinion,  mean 
the  Pentateuch,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  law  that  Moses  delivered 
to  the  iieople. 

Doctor  Cooper  went  "  out  of  the  routine  of  the  duties  of  his  oflSce''  to 
urge  his  views  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  Dr.  Sims 
wondered  "that a  country  as  full  of  Presbyterianism  and  bigotry  as  that 
was  at  that  time  *  *  •  should  have  tolerated  a  man  in  his  position, 
especially  when  advocating  and  teaching  upon  such  an  unnecessary  sub- 
ject. Doctor  Cooper  lived  before  his  day.  ff  he  had  flourished  now, 
in  the  days  of  Darwin  and  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  he  would  have  been  a 
greater  infidel  than  any  or  all  three  of  them  put  together.^  ^  His  teach- 
ings wore  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  cry  of  "reorganiza- 
tion !  revolution  !^  was  raised  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea-board.  The 
trustees  were  firm  in  their  support  of  Cooper,  and  nothing  was  done  for 
several  years.  As  the  board  of  trustees  was  immovable,  the  point  of 
attack  was  transferred  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  HIS  TEACHINGS. 

On  December  7, 1831,  it  was  ^^  Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House  it  is  expedient  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  South  Carolina 
College  do  forthwith  investigate  the  conduct  of  Doctor  Cooper  as  pres- 
ident of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  if  they  find  that  his  continu- 
ance in  office  defeats  the  ends  and  aims  of  the  institution  that  theybe 
requested  to  remove  him.''  The  board  instantly  passed  resolutions  to 
investigate  the  matter.  Full  time  was  given  for  charges  and  answers, 
and  Cooper  defended  himself  in  very  full  and  elaborate  reports  and  in 
a  long  speech  at  the  trial. 

•      DOCTOR  cooper's  DEFENCE  ON  THE  TRIAL. 

From  his  installation  in  office  he  had  been  the  subject  of  incessant 
attacks  from  the  religions  elements  of  the  State,  and  finally  the  matter 
culminated  in  this  trial  before  a  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees.  He 
was  charged  with  advancing  opinions  on  religion  offensive  to  the  pa- 
trons of  the  school  and  injurious  to  its  interests,  and  with  interfering 
with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  students.  The  main  evidence  was  the 
passages  from  his  different  publications,  but  chiefly  from  his  Political 
Economy,  Letter  to  Any  Member  of  Congress,  and  his  translation  of 
Bronsais  on  Insanity.  There  was  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  Thomas  Tay- 
lorPubstantiating  the  third  count,  but  this  evidence  was  positively  con- 
tradicted by  six  other  witnesses. 

Doctor  Cooper  eloquently  defended  himself  in  a  speech  of  several 


*  Sims^s  Aiitobiograi>liy,  p.  83. 
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hours  in  length  before  the  committee  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  December, 
1832.  He  declared  that  this  trial  was  a  retarn  to  the  inquisitorial 
courts  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  especially  significant  at  the  time 
when  South  Carolina  was  tremblingly  alive  to  the  usurpations  and  in- 
fractions of  the  General  Government.  His  opinions  on  materialism^  on 
a  salaried  clergy,  and  public  prayer,  and  other  liberal  views  were  all 
shared  by  John  Milton,  Thomas  Jeflferson,  and  by  many  prominent 
churchmen.  No  man  after  full  examination  could  say  that  the  Penta* 
tench  was  written  by  Moses,  and  he  himself  would  scruple  to  give  cre- 
dence to  the  oath  of  any  man  who  could  think  so. 

The  ConstitutioD  of  the  United  States  and  of  South  Carolina  guaran- 
teed freedom  of  religious  belief  and  practice.  Was  it  to  be  guaranteed 
in  South  Carolina  and  withheld  from  the  South  Carolina  College  f  He 
denied  that  his  teachings  were  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  college, 
since,  under  his  administration,  the  largest  number  of  students  in  tiie 
history  of  the  college,  with  one  exception,  had  applied  for  admission. 
So  far  from  interfering  with  the  religious  opinions  of  tbe  s<:udents,  lie 
had  carefully  impressed  upon  them,  as  every  witness  testified,  to  *' fol- 
low, while  at  college,  the  religion  of  their  parents."  But  he  claimed  for 
himself  the  right  to  hold  any  speculative  opinions  he  chose,  and  ap- 
peared unable  to  see  any  inconsistency  in  a  student's  being  practically 
all  right,  but  theoretically  all  wrong,  as  he  would  be  if  he  followed  Doc- 
tor Cooper's  practice  and  teaching.  The  trial  was  held  in  the  Hall  of  tbe 
House  of  Ilepresentatives,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  tbe 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  citizens,  and  the  speech  was  frequently 
applauded.^ 

Three  days  after  this  speech,  on  December  8, 1832,  the  board  reached 
a  conclusion,  and  fully  exonerated  him  in  a  resolution,  ''That  no  charges 
against  Doctor  Cooper,  showing  that  his  continuance  in  office  defeats 
the  ends  and  aims  of  the  institution  or  authorizes  his  removal,  have 
been  substantiated  by  proof,  and  that  the  charges  against  him  be 
therefore  dismissed."  This  added  fuel  to  the  flame;  the  outcries  were 
redoubled;  and  one  year  after.  Cooper  resigned  the  presidency,  but 
held  his  professorship.  Still  his  opponents  were  not  satisfied,  and  it 
soon  became  evident  that  Doctor  Cooper  must  resign  or  the  college 
must  close  its  doors ;  so  in  1834  his  connection  with  the  college  was 
finally  severed. 

At  this  late  day  it  is  very  difficult  to  reach  a  just  conclusion  as  to 
his  belief.  "  In  philosophy  he  was  a  materialist,  and  in  religion  a  free- 
thinker," is  the  opinion  of  a  contributor  to  Appletou's  Cyclopaedia. 
This  general  statement  cannot  be  denied,  but  wbat  particular  form  of 
religious  belief  his  free-thinking  made  him  reject  can  hardly  be  deter- 
mined. It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  mistake  that  he  hated  the 
priesthood  with  all  the  concentrated  energy  of  his  nature.     He  de- 


'  From  a  pamphlet  in  tlie  Boston  Public  Library,  boinp:  a  reprint  from  the  Times 
and  Gazette  of  December  14,  1832. 
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nounced  them  as  a  body  self-organized  for  their  own  seliish  aims,  and 
never  lost  an  opportunity  to  attack  them.  lint  there  is  testimony  that 
he  never  attacked  Christianity.  But  he  did  attack  certain  theories  of 
the  inspiration  of  Scripture. 

A  witness  in  the  case  testified  that  he  had  heard  Doctor  Oooper  abuse 
the  clergy,  but  had  never  heard  him  say  a  word  against  the  Christian 
religion.  The  historian  of  the  college  thinks  that  the  board  made  the 
excnlpating  report  out  of  sympathy  for  the  old  gentleman.^ 

This  is  the  only  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  the  college,  and 
it  seemed  unfortunate  that  the  institution  had  to  lose  such  faithful  serv- 
ices. It  was  a  State  scliool,  and  the  Constitution  guaranteed  freedom 
of  religion;  but  it  seemed  unfair  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  the 
pui>ils'  yonth  to  poison  their  minds  against  the  faith  learned  in  child- 
hood. This  course  left  its  impress  on  the  State,  and  today  the  enemies 
of  higher  State  education  point  to  Cooper  as  a  frightful  result  of  State 
training.  It  has  made  the  trustees  very  careful  since  then  to  allow  no 
efibrt  of  the  sort  to  be  made  again. 

COOPER'S  WORKS. 

From  this  time  to  his  death,  May  11,  1839,  he  was  occnpied  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  statutes  of  the  State.  This  work  had  been  given  to  him 
probably  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  college. 
He  published  five  volumes,  the  first  of  which  contains  a  history  of  lib- 
erty as  he  understood  it.  It  includes  Magna  Charta,  Locke's  Constitu- 
tion, various  charters  relating  to  South  Carolina,  Ordinance  of  1787, 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Nullification  Ordinance,  and  the  vari- 
ous papers  on  the  tariff  brought  out  at  that  time,  with  notes  by  himself. 
He  believed  in  putting  in  too  much  rather  thjin  too  little. 

As  has  been  said,  lie  wrote  and  published  a  great  deal,  in  books, 
in  pamphlets,  and  in  reviews,  especially  the  Southern  Quarterly.  Many 
of  his  pamphlets  are  of  conrse  lost.  The  following  list  comprises  the 
most  of  his  works:  Translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian;  Transla- 
tion of  Bronssais;  Medical  Jurisprudence;  The  Emporium  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  (2  vols.);  Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy; 
Essay  on  the  Pentateuch ;  Information  Concerning  America.*  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review.^  *'  His  style  was  bold,  sententious,  and  dogmatic,  but  clear, 
simple,  and  purspicuous." 


'  La  Bonlo,  p.  175. 

*  Ibid,,  p.  IGT),  and  Appleton's  CyclopsDdia. 

^A  list  from  La  Bordo  is  given,  to  show  tlio  extent  of  his  information  and  his  rest- 
loss  energy:  Principles  of  Agricnltnre,  Vol.  I;  Gall  on  tho  Fnnctions  of  the  Brain, 
Vol.  I ;  B^gin^s  Therapentics,  Vol.  I ;  Higgins'.s  Celtic  Druids,  Vol.  Ill ;  Modern  Gas- 
tronomy, Vol.  IV ;  Iliggins's  Celtic  Drnids,  Vol.  IV  ;  l$entham  on  Judicial  Evidence, 
Vol.  V  ;  Agrarian  and  Education  Systems,  Vol.  VI ;  Geology  and  Pentateuch,  Vol.  VI ; 
Social  Life  of  England  and  Franco,  Vol.  VI ;  Operation  of  Poisons,  Vol.  VII ;  United 
States  Bank,  Vol.  VIII;  Distribution  of  Wealth,  Vol.  VIII. 
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His  Political  Economy,  which  La  Borde  thinks  has  no  value  what- 
ever, does  not  claim  to  be  anything  bnt  a  course  of  lectures  to  imma- 
ture students  on  every-day  fiicts  of  political  economy.  Cooper  says  in 
his  preface: 

^^In  drawing  up  this  very  brief  outline  of  political  economy,  I  have 
consulted  what  was  likely  to  be  nsefnl  in  the  country  and  to  the  per- 
sons, where  and  to  whopi  these  lectures  were  to  bo  delivered.  I  have 
but  slightly  touched  those  questions  which  form  what  may  be  called 
the  metaphysics  of  political  economy.  I  am  not  writing  for  adepts  in 
this  study,  but  for  young  meti  who  enter  upon  it  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  Its  object  or  its  uses.  I  have  therefore  been,  without 
scruple  and  voluntarily,  guilty  of  frequent  rei>etitions,  which  to  readei^ 
conversant  with  tbe  subject  will  seem  objectionable.  I  am  not  writing 
for  thiif  class  of  readers;  by  and  by  the  young  men  who  thank  me  for 
repetition  now,  will  lay  aside  my  book  to  study  tbe  more  abstruse  and 
nicer,  but  not  more  important,  questions  treated  by  Malthus,  Bicardo, 
and  McOullocb,  never  forgetting  that  they  must  begin  with  Adam 
Smith.  In  the  first  year  of  these  lectures  I  made  use  of  Mrs.  Marcet's 
very  neat  Compendium  of  Political  Economy  in  her  i^ublished  conver- 
sations on  that  subject,  and  afterward  of  McVickar's  republication  of 
McCulloch's  Outlines,  to  which  he  has  added  some  very  useful  notes. 
I  have  now  published  my  own  views  of  the  subject,  and  sOme  other 
topics  connected  with  it,  because  I  think  my  own  lectures  have  been 
better  understood  by  tbe  class  to  whom  they  were  delivered  than  the 
textbooks  I  employed.  Tbose  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  would 
do  well  to  peruse  Adam  Smith,  Say,  Malthus,  Kicardo,  McCulloch,  aud 
Mill.  The  last  author  has  drawn  up  an  excellent  compend  (third  edi- 
tion), which  well  deserves  to  be  republished  here.  Mr.  Cardozo,  of 
Charleston,  in  his  Notes  on  Political  Econom3')  hjis  shown  himself  pro- 
foundly acquainted  with  the  nicer  questions  belongiug  to  this  science, 
and  has  entitled  himself  to  be  read  by  tbose  who  wish  to  peruse  Mal- 
thus and  Ricardo  with  full  advantage.  These  lectures  I  trust  will  bo 
found  useful  under  the  circumstances  that  have  dictated  their  compo- 
sition and  prompted  their  publication.  Of  this  I  leave  the  public  to 
judge." 

Within  the  limits  laid  down  by  himself.  Doctor  Cooper  has  presented 
his  points  in  a  clearer  and  more  attractive  stylo  than  can  be  found  in 
most  authors.  Tbe  book  is  nowhere  dry.  Even  where  subsequent  in- 
vestigations have  rendered  his  ideas  unauthoritative,  they  are  always 
interesting  «as  a  history  of  economic  thought.  Cooper  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  of  the  laissez-faire  school.  Tbe  title-page  contains  the 
famous  question  of  Colbert  and  tbe  laissez-faire  answer  of  the  mer- 
chants. 

In  the  main  Cooper  belongs  to  the  Eicardian  school,  as  correcting 
Smith  in  some  of  his  errors.    He  holds  that  the  nation  is  merely  the 
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collection  of  individuals,  that  national  morality  is  identical  with  indi- 
vidual morality.  He  says:  ^^ Those  rules  of  conduct  which  are  best 
calculated  to  promote  the  mutual  happiness  of  nations  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  as  individuals,  constitute  the  only  maxims  of 
the  law  of  nations  obligatory  on  all,  because  calculated  for  the  perma- 
nent benefit  of  all."  (Political  Economy,  p.  29.)  He  further  adds :  "A 
legislator  might  as  well  direct  the  analyses  of  the  chemist,  or  the  manip- 
ulations of  the  pin  maker,  as  the  pursuits  of  the  planter,  the  manufact- 
urer, or  the  merchant"  (p.  31) ;  and,  "every  political  coQimunity  or  na- 
tion ought  to  be  considered  as  instituted  for  the  good  and  the  benefit  of 
the  many  who  compose  it,  and  not  of  the  few  that  govern  it"  (p.  33). 

Cooper  denies  Mill's  assertion  that  there  can  be  no  general  glut. 
He  insists  that  abstract  economists  assume  too  great  mobility^  and  by 
no  means  make. the  allowance  of  time  that  is  required.  He  holds  (as 
J.  S.  Mill  subsequently  did)  that  the  introduction  of  machinery  worked 
temporary  injury,  but  permanent  benefit ;  though  he  differs  from  Mill  as 
to  the  reason,  giving  the  old  theory  that  the  invention  makes  more  de- 
mand for  labor,  while  Mill  holds  that  the  invention  merely  extends  the 
limit  of  the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence.  He  differs  from  Bi- 
cardo  and  Malthus  as  to  natural  wages.  Bicardo  holds  that  natural 
wages  are  equal  to  what  will  enable  laborers  to  live  and  perpetuate 
themselves  without  increase  or  decrease;  and  Malthus  thinks  that  they 
arc  wages  which,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  society,  are  necessary 
to  keep  a  supply  of  labor  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  But  Cooper 
maintains  that  the  difference  between  cost  of  labor  and  cost  of  commodl^ 
ties  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  bale  of  cloth  can  be  withdrawn  from  the 
market  and  held  until  it  brings  cost  of  production,  while  the  laborer 
must  be  employed  or  starve.  He  cannot  wait,  but  must  accept  what 
is  offered.  Here,  apfain,  says  Cooper,  time  must  be  considered.  Wages 
must  not  be  considered  for  accurate  reasons  as  consisting  of  money  or 
grain,  but  "in  the  proportion  received  by  the  laborer  of  the  value  at 
which  the  article  he  has  been  engaged  on  is  sold  or  exchanged.  The 
article  produced  and  the  price  it  brings  in  the  market  is  the  fund  for 
buying  labor  and  capital." 

But  space  prevents  a  further  analysis  of  the  work.  Of  his  Political 
Economy  McCulioch,  in  his  Literature  of  Political  Economy,  says:  "This 
work,  though  not  written  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  is  the  best  of  the 
American  works  on  political  economy  that  we  have  ever  met  with."  Dr. 
Julius  Kautz,  a  German  writer,  devotes  half  a  page  in  his  work  to  a 
notice  of  Cooper's  work  on  political  economy,  calling  him  the  "  radical 
and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  American  protective  system."' 

His  translation  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  with  notes,  has  of  course 
been  superseded,  but  it  was  among  the  best  works  of  the  kind  when  it 


1  KatioDal-OekoDomik,  p.  717. 
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was  issued,  and  undoubtedly  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  study  of  the  civil 
law  in  this  country.* 

Uis  Information  concerning  America  is  an  authority  on  the  early  in- 
dustrial and  economic  couditions  of  this  country.  It  is,  in  fact,  almost 
the  only  source  for  such  information  in  the  early  period. 

STUDENT  .TROUBLES. 

The  history  of  the  college  would  be  incomplete  without  some  refer- 
ence to  the  numerous  difficulties  which  occurred  between  the  students 
and  the  authorities.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  mere  fun  and 
play  of  the  students,  which  ended  with  the  particular  acts  themselves, 
but  as  serious  afifairs  affecting  the  reputation  of  the  institution.  For 
this  reason  the  large  space  devoted  to  an  account  of  them  by  La  Borde 
is  really  very  proper.  The  college  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
public  affairs,  and  so  entirely  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  Legislature, 
that  every  trouble  within  its  walls  was  felt  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
State.  The  historian  of  the  college  describes  them  with  all  the  minnte- 
ness  and  intense  gravity  that  would  fit  an  important  affair  of  State. 
They  were  the  ordinary  kind  of  boys'  frolics  and  troubles,  although  of 
almost  every  imaginable  character.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
college  it  was  reported  that  professors'  houses  had  been  stoned,  and  the 
professors  called  'Hiars"  to  their  faces. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  college  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Governor  that  there  were  certain  practices  among  the  students  that 
prevented  the  boys  of  the  low  country  from  attending,  lliis  officer 
gravely  communicated  to  the  faculty  his  belief  that  some  failed  to  send 
their  sons  to  Columbia  on  account  of  the  use  of  tobacco  by  the  students; 
but  ho  thought  the  custom  *^  exploded  with  us  in  genteel  company, 
except  where  there  may  be  one  or  two  old  confirmed  smokers." 

By  1810  the  school-boy  sport  of  turkey- stealing  had  been  very  fully 
developed,  and  about  this  time  that  very  **  unliterary  "  amusement,  fisti- 
cuffs, had  also  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  the  list  of  diversions.  The 
excitement  of  the  coming  conflict  with  Great  Britain  probably  called 
forth  for  the  first  time  the  use  of  fire-anus  on  the  campus.  To  get  drunk 
and  distribute  free  whisky  at  the  well  on  the  college  campus,  and  go 
roaming  around  breaking  windows,  stoning  professors'  houses,  defying 
the  faculty,  seem  to  have  been  quite  usual  occurrences.  The  college 
authorities  were  powerless  on  one  such  occasion  and  appealed  to  the 
town,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  the  militia.    This  riot,  which  broke  out  ira- 


1  Prof<388or  Minor,  head  of  the  law  dopartmeut  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  says 
of  Cooper's  Institutes :  *' Cooper's  translation  is  founded  upon  that  of  Harrifi,  and 
differs  from  it  only  in  occasionally  employing  a  more  condensed  expression.  His  notes 
owe  very  little  to  Harris,  and  in  the  main  appear  to  me,  who  am  only  a  sciolist  in  the 
Roman  law,  jndicions  and  instructive." — Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  No.  1,  1888:  Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia,  p.  57. 
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meiliately  after  evening  prayers,  notwitbstandinji^  the  <^  serious  and  im- 
pressive address"  by  the  president,  lasted  for  a  long  time. 

A  very  general  form  of  amusement  was  to  remove  the  wooden  steps 
that  led  to  the  building,  and  force  the  professors  to  climb  a  ladder. 
Whether  it  was  due  to  Dr.  Cooper's  lecture  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Pentateuch  or  not,  no  one  now  can  say,  but  true  it  is,  the  students 
permanently  removed  the  chapel  steps,  and  forced  the  grave  profes- 
8or8  to  climb  a  ladder  in  order  to  attend  diviiue  services.  Every  little 
event  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  students  to  avoid  this  service.  A 
very  light  shower  of  rain  at  one  time  was  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  their 
rooms,  though  the  president  could  walk  through  it  ^^  without  any  in- 
convenience."^ Their  notion  of  their  rights  forbade  them  to  attend 
another  professor  when  the  regular  one  was  sick  and  the  classes  were 
changed. 

The  bell  was  stolen  from  the  chapel,  and  the  young  dialecticians  in- 
stantly agreed  that  it  would  be  '^  unlawful"  to  attend  recitations  and 
prayers  without  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and  they  were  always  punctili- 
ous to  obey  all  laws.  A  dinner  bell  in  the  hands  of  a  negro  was  called 
into  use,  but  the  faculty  had  qualms  of  conscience  on  this  point,  since 
the  law  required  the  bell-ringer  to  be  a  white  man.  Their  perplexing 
doubts  were  summarily  settled  by  the  students  boldly  taking  the  bell 
from  him.  This  grave  crisis  was  met  by  some  shrewd  trustee  recom- 
mending that  another  bell  be  put  in  the  cupola.  '^  The  effect  was  mag- 
ical ;  the  students  gave  a  prompt  obedience,  and  the  spirit  of  letters 
again  breathed  upon  all  its  gentle  influence."^ 

At  the  foundation  of  the  school,  the  Commons  system  of  boarding 
had  been  adopted  for  the  students  and  they  were  all  forced  to  accept 
it,  whether  the  steward  gave  proper  accommodations  or  not.  This  had 
been  the  source  of  endless  rebellions  and  boycotts  by  the  students. 
Thomas  Cooper  had  remarked  in  his  vigorous  way  ''  that  the  college  is 
in  yearly  jeopardy  of  being  destroyed  by  the  disputes  about  eating." 
The  matter  was  at  first  compromised  by  making  the  steward  a  salaried 
officer,  but  the  question  was  not  entirely  settled  until  the  system  was 
abolished. 

The  various  difficulties  at  times  seriously  affected  the  attendance 
on  the  college  exercises.  The  students  combined  to  refuse  informing  on 
one  of  their  number  for  any  offence,  and  all  but  twenty- eight  of  them 
were  suspended.  Again,  sixty  were  suspended,  while  at  one  session 
seventy-seven  refused  to  return,  because  the  petition  on  their  favorite 
grievance,  "  eating,"  had  not  been  granted.  This  seems  very  serious 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  average  attendance  of  the  college  for  its 
whole  history  has  been  about  one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  but  three 
times  before  the  Civil  War  rising  to  two  hundred. 

But  the  students  were  not  always  in  the  wrong.    One  of  their  num- 


1  La  Borde,  p.  134.  « Ibid,,  p.  288. 
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ber  on  one  occasion  was  punished  without  an  investigation ;  they  re- 
spectfully asked  for  an  investigation  and  were  refused.  The  only 
redress  was  to  organize  a  boycott  of  the  professors,  and  a  conference 
was  called,  the  matter  looked  into,  and  tbe  student  cleared. 

The  historian  gravely  remarks  that  ^'  it  is  not  a  thing  of  play  to 
take  hold  of  the  calcul  us,"  and  when  the  professor  of  mathematics  invited 
his  class  to  try  their  strength  with  the  difficulties,  many  declined  the 
contest.  The  professor  announced  <^  that  it  might  be  that  half  of  his 
class  were  very  smart  fellows,  for  he  never  saw  them ;  but  the  half  who 
attended  his  recitations  were  as  laborious  as  oxen,  but  as  stupid  as 
asses."  Even  La  Borde  thought  that  ^'nothing  could  justify  such 
language."  The  students  broke  out  into  oi>en  rebellion,  but  ^*  finally  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  signed  by  the  professors  and  class." 

DUELLINa. 

Among  the  first  offences  reported  by  the  faculty  was  that  of  duel- 
ling, but  it  seems  not  to  have  been  strictly  forbidden  in  the  early  years. 
In  the  regulations  of  1853  there  appears  a  very  strong  rule  against 
the  practice,  with  a  penalty  of  expulsion.  Duelling  went  on  and  there 
were  some  very  sad  cases  reported,  one  of  which  is  related  by  Doctor 
Sims.  Two  young  men  of  promise,  one  day  at  table,  seized  simultane- 
ously a  dish  of  trout.  Neither  would  let  go  for  some  time.  ^^  Sir, 
what  can  I  do  to  insult  you  ?  "  said  one.  "Tbis  is  enough,  and  you  will 
hear  from  me,"  said  the  other.  ''And  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of 
the  whole  aftair.  No  less  a  person  than  General  Pierce  M.  Butler,  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Mexican  War  as  the  colonel  of  the  Palmetto  Eegi- 
meut,  and  who  later  became  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  agreed  to  act 
as  second  to  one  of  these  young  men."  A  distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
city  was  the  second  for  tbe  other.  The  boys  met  and  fired ;  one  died 
in  a  few  days,  tbe  other  was  badly  crippled  and  died  two  or  three 
years  after  of  deliriun.  tremens.  The  tragical  affair  excited  no  notice 
whatever  in  the  college  or  State.^ 

But  Francis  Lieber  in  his  diary  refers  to  tbe  expulsion  of  two  stu- 
dents in  1836  on  account  of  a  duel.  So  it  must  be  that  a  change  of 
feeling  on  the  subject  had  taken  place  in  tbe  four  years  intervening 
between  the  two  cases  reported.  The  students  now  think  no  more  of 
settling  their  little  difficulties  by  a  reference  to  the  code,  than  the  pro- 
fessors think  of  resorting  to  the  rod  in  case  of  disorderly  conduct  by 
tbe  students. 

Duelling  has  been  effectually  abolished  in  the  State  by  the  passage 
of  a  law  making  it  a  penal  offence  to  engage  in  a  duel  or  be  a  party  to 
an  affair  of  honor.  It  was  mainly  tbrough  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  public  press,  under  the  lead  of  Captain  F.  W.  Dawson,  and  the 
influence  of  the  News  and  Courier,  growing  out  of  the  unfortunate  meet- 


^  J.  Marion  Sims,  p.  89. 
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iug  of  Colonels  SbaunoQ  aud  Gash,  that  public  opinion  was  arrayed 
against  this  practice.  For  his  high  moral  coarage,  and  his  opposition 
to  the  daellOy  Captain  Dawson  was  created  in  1883  a  Kuight  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  by  Uis  Holiness  Pope  lico  XIII.  Uoiior  to 
his  memory! 

BELIQIOUS  SERVICES. 

Although  an  institution  of  the  State,  religious  services  were  held  in 
the  chapel  from  the  beginning.  An  appropriation  was  made  for  fitting 
up  the  chapel  and,  at  two  different  times,  for  supplying  it  with  psalm 
books.  Morning  and  evening  services  were  hold  and  attendance  on 
them  enforced.  The  Sunday  morning  services  were  dispensed  with  at 
one  time,  but  were  restored  by  order  of  the  fiiculty.  The  early  regula- 
tions allowed  a  student  to  absent  himself  from  Sunday  services  if  his 
parents  permitted  it.  But  it  was  found  that  too  many  took  advantage 
of  this  privilege  of  not  attending  any  services  at  all,  aud  the  regulations 
were  amended  so  as  t<o  insnre  better  attendance.  The  rule  now  is  to 
require  each  student  to  attend  service  at  some  church  in  the  city,  and 
it  is  enforced  by  calling  the  roll  on  ^  "lay  morning,  each  man  answer- 
ing for  himself. 

This  strict  enforcement  of  attendance  on  religions  services  was  sup- 
plemented alter  Doctor  Cooper's  removal  by  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  evidences  of  Christianity  and  sacred  literature.  Bishop 
Elliott,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  was  elected  professor.  Tliis  chair  was 
discontinued  at  the  reorganization  in  1873,  aud  the  Sunday  chapel 
services  in  18S5,  but  there  is  still  a  chaplain.  It  seems  somewhat  pe- 
culiar that  the  State  should  be  so  strict  in  this  regard  while  the  denomi- 
national colleges  are  so  liberal.  Very  few  of  these  in  the  State  enforce 
the  rules  for  attendance  on  divine  worship,  while  some  of  the  State 
schools  of  other  States  are  careful  to  have  no  services  at  aU.  No  serv- 
ices can  be  enforced  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  The  continua- 
tion of  these  services  in  the  college  is  probably  due  to  the  reaction 
against  Thomas  Cooper's  teachings. 

ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL. 

On  the  resignation  of  Thomas  Cooper  the  college  was  reorganized, 
but  nearly  all  the  old  professors  were  retained.  The  institution  was  in 
a  very  bad  condition ;  the  religious  people  of  the  State  had  sent  their 
sons  to  other  colleges  for  training,  and  the  whole  number  in  college  in 
1835  was  reduced  to  twenty.  A  new  man  was  elected  for  permanent 
president,  Professor  Henry  having  filled  the  office  temporarily  for  a  year. 

The  man  chosen  was  Robert  W.  Barnwell,  who  was  born  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  State  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  aristocratic  families. 
He  had  attended  Mr.  Unrlbut's  school  in  Charleston,  cind  had  grad- 
uated with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class  at  Harvard  in  1821,  when 
twenty  years  old.  He  served  one  term  in  the  lower  House  of  the  Legisla^ 
ture  and  two  terms  in  Congress,  voluntarily  retiring  from  this  posi- 
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tioD*  He  was  a  highly  cultiv^ated  gentleman,  bat  made  no  pretensions 
to  scholarship.  lie  was  a  man  of  wealth,  and  had  demoted  himself  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  in  its  various  branches.  He  took  charge 
of  the  department  of  political  philosophy.  He  nsed  Vattel  in  interna- 
tional  law,  and  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and  require<l  the  study  of 
the  State  Constitution  and  that  of  the  United  States.  He  accompanied 
his  various  courses  with  lectures  when  he  thought  the  subject  demanded 
it.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  character,  eminently  courteous  and 
dignified,  and  well  fitted  to  restore  the  lost  reputation  of  the  school. 

The  board  had  been  alarmed  at  the  low  condition  of  the  college  under 
Cooper,  and  had  discussed  and  reviewed  the  whole  plan  of  edacatiou. 
Msiny  schemes,  some  wild,  some  foolish,  and  some  sensible,  had  all  been 
gravely  considered.  They  considered  the  propriety  of  introducing  the 
study  of  elocution,  of  agriculture,  botany,  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  gymnas- 
tics, and  dramatic  exhibitions.  They  employed  an  instructor  in  fencing 
and  gymnastics  for  three  months,  and  required  all  the  students  to  at- 
tend. But  the  only  permanent  change  was  the  addition  of  the  chair  of 
evidences  of  Christianity  and  sacred  literature.  Bishop  Stephen  Elliott, 
son  of  the  Stephen  Elliott  who  was  the  father  of  the  free  school  system, 
was  elected  to  the  place.  Increased  appropriations  were  also  made 
for  the  chemical,  mathematical,  and  historical  departments.  Their  ef- 
forts were  successful,  for  in  a  few  years  the  number  of  students  reached 
again  the  average,  and  the  college  was  doing  its  usual  work.  President 
Barnwell  had  restored  confidence  in  the  institution^  and  had  put  his 
best  energies  to  the  work ;  but  his  health  failed,  and  in  1841  he  resigned 
and  was  succeeded  by 

PBOFESSOB  BOBEBT  HENBT. 

This  gentleman,  a  native  of  the  State,  was  born  in  1792.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-two  ho  graduated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  on 
returning  home  entered  the  ministry.  In  1818  he  was  elected  profes- 
sor of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  college.  On  the  removal  of 
Tboniiis  Cooper  he  expected  to  be  elevated  to  the  presidency,  but, 
nnfortunately  for  him,  popular  clamor  considered  him  as  heretical  as 
his  old  president,  and  refused  him  the  honor.  He  tried  to  remove  this 
prejudice  by  a  sermon  from  the  text,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,"  which  he  formally  dedicated  to  the  trustees  of  the  college. 
He  retired  from  the  service  of  the  college  until  he  was  recalled  in  1839 
as  professor,  and  three  years  later  became  president. 

He  held  this  office  until  1845,  but  was  not  verv  successful.  His 
scholarship  was  not  at  all  doubted,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  was 
gratifying,  but  tho  tumults,  disorders,  boycotts,  and  rebellions  required 
for  their  control  executive  ability  more  than  scholarship.  The  board 
diplomatically  met  the  difficulty  by  electing  him  professor  of  Greek, 
and  filling  the  president's  chair  with  another.  He  continued  his  con- 
nection with  the  college  until  his  death  in  1856.  He  published  noth- 
ing except  some  magazine  articles,  some  sermons,  and  eulogies;  one  of 
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the  latter  was  apou  John  G.  Galhoan.    On  his  rjBtirement  from  the  office 
of  president  he  was  succeeded  by 

WILLIAM  C.  PBESTON. 

William  Campbell  Preston  was  born  in  1794  in  Virginia.  He  was  a 
grandson  of  Colonel  William  Campbell,  who  commanded  at  the  battle 
of  King's  Mountain,  and  was  well  fitted  to  take  high  rank  amt)ug  the 
people  of  South  Carolina.  He  went  South  when  a  boy  on  account  of 
pulmonary  troubles.  While  travelling  through  South  Carolina  he  first 
heard  of  the  college,  and  applying  for  admission,  astonished  the  Latin 
examiner  by  giving  Dryden's  translation  of  the  lines  from  Virgil.  He 
graduated  with  distinction  in  1812,  making  his  commencement  speech 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jefferson.  After  travelling  in  this  country 
and  Europe  for  several  years,  he  settled  for  the  practice  of  law  in  Co- 
lumbia. He  of  course  entered  politics,  as  that  was  almost  the  only 
path  for  an  ambitious  young  man,  and  rose  very  rapidly  in  his  calling. 
In  1836  he  was  elected  to  the  (Jnited  States  Senate.  He  there  be- 
came the  most  finished  orator  of  the  stately,  dignified,  Southern  school. 
Ilis  reputation  became  national.  Being  unable  to  follow  his  party,  he 
retired  to  private  life  in  1842,  and  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college  in  1845.  His  reputation  and  election  gave  a  great  impetus  to 
the  attendance  on  the  exercises.  Never  before  or  since  have  such  num- 
bers been  registered  at  any  single  session.  The  third  year  of  his  ad- 
ministration the  number  went  to  222,  and  the  fourth  year  to  237,  the 
average  for  his  whole  term  being  191.  At  only  one  other  session  before 
the  Civil  War  did  the  list  reach  200,  and  at  no  time  since. 

His  fame  rests  on  his  profound  classical  scholarship,  his  eloquence,  and 
his  powers  of  conversation.  His  grace  of  manner  and  his  aptness  of 
illustration  have  coined  the  word  ''  Prestonian,"  that  is  even  now  heard 
in  local  use.  His  reputation  as  a  cultivated  gentleman  and  as  a  rhetori- 
cian attracted  the  students,  and  this  was  but  natural,  since  it  was  only 
through  the  charms  of  rhetoric  that  they  could  look  for  promotion  in 
life.  He  was  a  man  of  public  spirit.  He  devoted  himself  unceasingly 
to  the  work  of  the  college,  although  his  means  did  not  at  all  require  it. 
He  founded  the  Columbian  Athemeum,  and  bestowed  his  library  of  sev- 
eral thousand  volumes  upon  it.  His  success  as  a  disciplinarian  was 
only  fair,  though  he  kept  the  tumults  within  reasonable  bounds.  He 
retired  on  account  of  failing  health  in  1851,  and  died  in  Columbia  May 
22, 1860. 

THE  TBA.ININa  AT  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  election  and  success  of  William  C.  Preston  developed  very  strongly 

the  training  at  the  institution.    Being  the  representative  of  the  people, 

and  at  all  times  directly  under  their  control,  it  was  very  sensitive  to 

popular  feeling  and  wants,  and  naturally  would  be  quicker  to  respond 
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to  sach  needs  thau  an  institution  founded  on  independent  funds.  The 
professions  were  honorable  and  essential  stepping-stones  for  the  attain- 
ment of  high  position  in  tbese  large  centres  of  population. 

Literary  pursuits  had  not  been  successful.  Even  the  novelist  could 
get  but  few  hearers.  William  Oilmore  Simms,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  all  the  literary  men  of  the  State,  bitterly  lamented  the  lack 
of  culture  among  the  masses  and  the  great  indifierence  to  literary 
pursuits.  Nothing  was  left  for  the  3'oung  men  but  to  enter  public  life, 
and  this  was  to  be  done  chiefly  through  the  doors  of  the  law,  and  suc- 
cess' in  it  depended  mainly  on  eloquence  and  learning.  Everything 
that  could  give  fluency  and  aptness  of  illustration  was  carefully  taugbt. 
Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  ancient  languages,  on  rhetoric,  and  on  tiie 
studies  that  relate  to  government.  W.  J.  Rivers,  a  graduate  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  college  for  many  years,  said  that  the  college  "  directed 
special  attention  to  rhetoric  and  the  study  of  the  cla^ssics.  Its  excel- 
lence in  these  branches  equalled,  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  of  any  col- 
lege in  the  country."  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
State  were  required  studies.  John  G.  Galhoun's  work  on  governmeut 
was  made  a  text-book  by  act  of  Legislature. 

Furnishing  the  training  necessary  for  young  politicians,  the  college 
became  a  school  of  politics.  Gradually  it  came  to  be  known  and  rec- 
ognized that  a  young  politician  was  heavily  handicapx)ed  if  he  received 
his  education  at  another  institution.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  the 
State  institution  were  returned  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  within 
a  short  time  after  taking  their  degrees.  In  this  body  they  naturally 
formed  a  close  corporation.  They  supported  each  other  and  kept 
down  the  outsiders.  It  was  a  vigorous  organization,  compact,  and 
bold.  They  ruled  the  House,  and  through  that  influenced  the  State. 
No  measure  they  opposed  could  become  law.  Hard  struggles  were 
made  at  times  by  the  outsiders,  but  the  compact  organization  of  the 
college  men  usually  succeeded.  It  was  a  system  of  promotion  from  the 
college  halls  to  those  of  the  Legislature,  and  very  often  it  took  place 
in  the  year  of  graduation. 

The  results  of  the  training  at  the  college  show  this  political  tendency 
in  another  way.  Nearly  all  the  men  in  the  State  who  have  been  prom- 
inent in  politics  have  for  a  time  attended  the  college  classes.  Of  the 
men  in  active  politics  in  1888,  both  United  States  Senators  and  two 
out  of  the  seven  Gongressmen  have  been  connected  with  the  college  as 
students.  Of  the  prominent  politicians  in  the  past  who  have  attracted 
attention  outside  the  State,  probably  all  but  one  were  students  iu 
Golumbia.  John  0.  Galhoun  received  his  diploma  from  Yale,  but 
George  McDuffie,  William  0.  Preston,  and  Hugh  S.  Legar6  were  grad 
nates  of  the  State  College. 

A  strong  tendency  to  politics  was  necessarily  given  by  the  presidents. 
Cooper  meddled  with  politics,  as  he  did  with  every  thing  else ;  Barn- 
well and  Preston  had  been  United  States  Senators ;  while  Thornwell 
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was  a  power  in  politics,  thoagli  never  lioldiug  office.  Men  prominent 
in  politics,  law,  medicine,  and  theology  have  been  trained  there,  but 
none  in  literature  are  to  be  compared  with  them  in  station.  ''After  all, 
how  many  of  our  hundreds  of  American  colleges  can  boast  the  name  of 
even  one  man  of  great  literary  genius?"  *  College  professors  have  been 
sent  out  from  there,  but  their  reputation  has  not  been  so  great  as  that 
of  their  classmates  in  other  callings.  But  the  college  filled  a  need  in  the 
State.  The  population  was  neither  manufacturing  nor  commercial,  but 
agricultural.  Technical  training  was  not  called  for,  but  orators  and 
statesmen  were  demanded.  Training  necessary  for  politicians  and  for 
the  administration  of  the  government  was  needed,  and  the  college 
supplied  it. 

WORK  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

I 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  complete  biographical  catalogue  of  the 
alumni  has  ever  been  issued,  but  a  numerical  list  of  them  has  been 
preserved.  The  number  of  graduates  to  date  (1887)  is  1,912,  of  whom 
1,740  received  their  degrees  before  the  War.  The  whole  number  is 
distributed  by  years  as  follows: 


SOUIU  CAROLINA  COLLKQK. 


Number  of  graduates  each  year  from  180t  to  la&l,  inclusive. 


V^4 


22 
10 
11 
42 
37 
22 
36 
50 
42 
25 
37 
33 
31 
35 


NOTK.— Inntitution  closed  July,  1862. 


Year. 

15 

1848 

32 

18W 

64 

1850 

63 

1851 

47 

1852 

47 

1853 

11 

1854 

21 

1855 

66 

1856 

33 

1857 

21 

1858 

44 

1850 

39 

1860 

38 

1861 

31 

1,740 

*  W.  p.  Trent  on  luilaonce  of  Virginia  University  on  Southern  Life  and  Thought. 
Circular  of  Information  No.  1,  1888,  pp.  171, 174. 
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UNIVKKSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  1865  to  1877,  inclusive. 


Year.  ,  Dej^reos.    ladividaaU. 


1W» 

12 

1869 

8 

1870 

11 

1871 

6 

1872 

16 

1873 

8 

ToUls 

61 

1874 

5 

1875 

7 

1876 

12 

1877 

No  data. 

12 

8 

all 

a6 
al5 

bS 


60 


5 

6 
No  data. 
No  data. 


a  One  holder  of  another  degree. 
b  Two  holders  of  other  degroea. 

Deduct  five  holders  of  degrees  iu  preceding  years,  and  the  number  of  different 
graduates  as  A.  B.,  M.  D.,  and  LL.  B.,  from  1868  to  1873,  inclusive,  was  55. 

In  October,  1873,  the  University  opened  under  new  management,  with  colored 
students  only,  and  so  continued  until  July  1,  1877.  There  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  institution  had  no  final  exercises  in  June,  1877. 

A  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  was  established  on  the  grounds  of  the  Uni- 
versit}"  at  Columbia,  opening  in  October,  1880.  The  course  for  graduation  was  one 
of  three  years.  It  sent  out,  however,  no  graduates,  and  was  absorbed  by  the  South 
Carolina  College  in  July,  1882. 

South  Carolina  College  reopened  October,  18(52.  The  intermediate  class  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  were  allowed  to  take  their  diplomas  after  one 
year's  study,  forming  the  class  of  1883.  The  record  from  that  time  up  to  1887  is  given 
in  the  following  table : 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 


Year. 

Degrees. 

Individaals. 

1883 

11 

11 

1884 

13 

13 

1885 

21 

a2l 

188Q 

26 

624 

1887 

32 

6  30 

Totals 

103 

99 

a  Oue  holder  of  auothor  degree. 
b  Three  holders  of  other  degrees, 
c  Two  holders  of  other  degrees. 

Deduct  six  holders  of  degrees  of  previous  years,  and  there  remain  93  difierent  gradu- 
ates within  the  period  included  in  the  table. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  aii  aliimui  catalogue,  the  subsequent  life  of  only 
a  small  number  of  the  graduates  is  known.  Out  of  a  partial  list  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  there  were  eighty  Iaw3'ers,  thirty- two  members  of 
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the  State  Hoase  of  Bepresentatives,  foar  members  of  the  Confederate 
States  House  of  Eepreseatatives,  and  seventeen  members  of  tbe  State 
Senate.  Ont  of  the  whole  number  there  were  twenty-two  Governors  of 
States,  of  whom  seventeen  presided  over  Soutb  Carolina,  and  the  others 
over  Alabama,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and  Virginia.  At  one  time  three 
successive  terms,  and  at  another  four  successive  terms,  in  the  execu- 
tive office  were  filled  by  her  alumni.  Since  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1876,  four  of  the  five  chief  executives  were  graduates  of  the  college, 
while  the  fifth,  Hugh  S.  Thompson,  late  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  was  from 
the  Citadel  Academy.  Eight  lieutenant-governors  have  also  received 
their  diplomas  at  Columbia.  Fourteen  United  States  Senators  have 
attended  her  classes,  of  whom  all  but  three  went  from  South  Carolina, 
these  three  being  from  Alabama,  Texas,  and  Virginia.  Thirty-nine 
Members  of  Congress  received  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  collegiate 
training  there,  of  whom  twenty-eight  represented  the  State,  the  others 
being  from  Alabama,  Texas,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  In 
the  Thirty-third  and  Thirty- fourth  Congresses  both  the  Senators  and  four 
of  the  six  Congressmen  at  some  time  had  been  on  the  roll  of  the  college. 
In  the  Forty-sixth,  Forty-seventh,  Forty-eiglith,  and  Forty-niyth  Con- 
gresses, both  the  Senators  and  three  of  the  Eeprc^entatives  had  at- 
tended the  college,  while  a  fourth  Bepresentative  in  the  two  latter 
Congresses  was  a  graduate  of  the  Citadel  Academy.  Thirty-three 
judges  and  chancellors  of  South  Carolina  and  adjacent  States  have 
been  trained  within  her  walls.  Among  them  were  three  chief-justices 
and  three  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  South  Carolina, 
including  the  present  chief-justice.  Fifteen  presidents  of  colleges 
point  to  her  as  their  alma  mater j  of  whom  three  presided  over  the  in- 
stitution at  Columbia,  including  J.  M.  McBryde,  its  present  progressive 
head.  There  were  also  thirty-nine  professors  in  the  various  colleges  in 
South  Carolina  and  adjoining  Stated.  Five  bishops  of  the  Methodist 
and  Episcopal  Churches  and  fifteen  brigadiers  in  the  Confederate  serv- 
ice were  also  trained  there,  with  nine  members  of  the  Federal  and  Con- 
federate Governments.  The  State  government  of  South  Carolina  is 
also  indebted  to  the  college  for  fourteen  of  her  officers  at  different  times. 
The  fullness  of  the  list  of  lawyers  and  politicians  is  the  strongest  tes- 
timony as  to  the  tendency  of  the  training  at  the  college.  To  this  long 
list  of  distinguished  public  men  may  be  added  James  L.  Petigru,  Dr. 
J.  Marion  Sims,  and  the  eminent  botanist,  H.  W.  Eavenel.^ 

*  This  eminent  botanist  died  July  17,  1887.  His  researches  in  the  department  of 
phasnogamons  and  cryptogaraons  plants  were  more  complete  and  original  than  those 
of  any  other  invest igator  in  the  country,  and  place  him  primus  intei'  pares  in  a  State 
which  has  produced  such  botanists  as  Garden,  Walter,  McBryde,  Elliot,  Porcher,  and 
Gibbes.  His  pnblished  works  have  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  monographs,  and 
attracted  much  attention  in  the  scientific  world.  His  herbarium  is  a  very  valuable 
collection,  especially  in  the  class  fungi,  and  would  greatly  enrich  the  cabinet  of  any 
nnivetsity  or  scientific  institution. 
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Of  the  men  in  public  life,  George  McDnffie  probably  reached  the 
highest  rank.  He  and  W.  C.  Preston  were  room-mates  at  college,  and 
he  was  looked  on  as  the  Demosthenes  of  the  State  as  Preston  was  con- 
sidered the  Cicero.  Of  George  McDuffie  the  following  incident  was  re- 
lated by  J.  H.  Thoruwell,  at  the  Yale  alamni  dinner  in  1852 :  *^  On  one 
occasion,  while  Mr.  McDnffie  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  after  he 
had  made  one  of  his  splendid  speeches,  the  question  of  the  college 
came  up.  The  venerable  Judge  Huger,  then  a  member  of  the  House, 
rose  and  said,  in  his  peculiarly  slow  and  emphatic  style:  '  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  South  Carolina  College  had  done  nothing,  sir,  but  produce  that 
man,  she  would  have  amply  repaid  the  State  for  every  dollar  that  the 
State  has  ever  expended,  or  ever  will  expend,  upon  her.'  The  appeal 
was  irresistible ;  opposition  was  disarmed ;  and  every  year,  sir,  we  re- 
ceived nearly  $25,000  from  a  small  State  and  from  a  poor  people.'' ' 

After  graduation  he  read  law,  and  settled  in  one  of  the  upper  counties 
of  the  State.  In  one  of  his  earliest  cases  he  was  very  badjy  beaten  by 
an  insignificant  lawyer.  He  removed  after  this  to  Edgefield  County, 
and  came  into  notice  by  his  withering  denunciation  in  court  of  the  per- 
secutors of  an  old  widow.  His  practice  now  grew  very  rapidly,  and  he 
soon  entered  politics.  In  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives 
he  made  his  reputation  by  a  speech  on  the  tariff  question.  The  debate 
had  lasted  for  several  days  and  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  were  get- 
ting the  worst  of  the  argument.  In  the  midst  of  great  noise  and 
confusion  consequent  on  the  fine  effort  of  a  protectionist,  McDuffie 
rose  in  his  seat,  and  with  a  countenance  of  great  excitement,  loudly 
struck  his  clenched  fist  against  his  desk  several  times.  This  unusual 
gesture  and  his  stormy  features  gained  him  the  attention  of  the  House, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  his  speech  kept  it  to  the  conclusion  of  his  effort. 

He  always  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  every  subject  on  which  he 
spoke.  His  sentences  were  terse,  his  language  plain.  He  always  de- 
livered his  speeches  with  an  energy  of  voice  and  strength  of  gesture 
that  never  failed  to  command  attention.  When  he  was  elected  Governor 
of  the  State,  he  saw  the  low  condition  to  which  the  college  had  been 
brought  by  Thomas  Cooper,  and  he  used  his  influence  to  revive  the 
institution.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  active  efforts  that  the  reorgan- 
ization was  brought  about,  and  the  school  took  a  fresh  start  in  1834. 
This  is  probably  the  noblest  and  the  greatest  work  of  his  life. 

JAMES  H.  THOENW£LL. 

On  the  resignation  of  William  C.  Preston,  liev.  James  H.  Thoniwell 
was  elected  to  fill  his  place.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents  living  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  State,  and  was  born  in  1812.  In  his  boyhood  he  gave 
evidence  of  greatness,  and  several  friends  assisted  him  in  gaining  an 

1  Life  of  Thornwell,p.368. 
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edacation.  He  entered  the  Junior  class  of  the  South  Carolina  Gollege, 
and  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  in  1831.  When  not  quite 
twenty-five  he  was  elected  a  professor,  and  retained  this  college  con- 
nection with  few  intervals  for  nearly  twenty  years.  During  his  course 
he  taught  logic,  criticism,  metaphysics,  evidences  of  Ohristianity,  and 
ethics.  With  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  and  ethical  literature 
he  was  thoroughly  acquainted,  and  would  have  left  his  contribution  to 
those  departments  of  knowledge,  but  for  his  early  death. 

If  not  the  greatest,  his  was  certainly  one  of  the  greatest,  intellects 
that  the  college  ever  trained.  He  strongly  impressed  both  students 
and  professors,  while  John  C  Oalhonn  regarded  him  as  the  coming  man 
from  the  South,  and  destined  to  take  his  own  place  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation.  His  classmates  looked  on  him  as  a  giant,  and  confidently 
predicted  a  great  future  for  him.  He  easily  led  his  class,  and  there  was 
no  man  in  the  debating  society  able  to  cope  with  him.  Thomas  Cooper 
thought  him  a  boy  of  great  promise.  In  after  life  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  historian,  Mr.  Bancroft.  At  a  dinner  given  him  in  New 
York,  when  Mr.  Bancroft  was  present,  thecon  versation  turned  on  the  con- 
struction of  some  passage  in  Aristotle.  Thornwell  maintained  that  the 
commentators  had  all  missed  the  meaning,  and  convinced  the  company 
that  his  views  were  right.  On  his  return  home  he  received  a  splendid 
copy  of  Aristotle  from  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  as  ^'a 
testimonial  of  regard  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Thornwell,  the  most  learned 
of  the  learned." 

Though  he  was  elected  president  of  his  college,  and  became  a  power 
in  State  politics,  a  power  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  a  power 
out  of  it,  he  never  met  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends,  and  never 
reached  the  prominence  of  many  other  graduates,  including  some  of  his 
own  classmates*  It  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  deliberately  turned 
away  from  almost  the  only  field  for  the  proper  exercise  of  great  gifts  at 
that  time  in  the  South,  and  entered  the  ministry,  devoting  ^^  his  brilliant 
talents  to  writing  polemic  theological  disquisitions." 

His  religious  convictions  were  very  deep.  He  was  converted  when 
twenty  years  old,  and  he  has  left  a  touching  prayer  of  joy  at  his  con- 
version, and  of  trust  in  his  Saviour.  The  parity  of  his  faith  led  him  to 
oppose  as  unevangelical  the  various  church  boards,  and  the  assumption 
of  educational  functions  by  the  Church.  He  looked  on  the  New  School 
party  in  his  denomination  as  an  evil,  and  declared  that  ^<  the  root  of  the 
evil  is  in  the  secular  spirit  of  all  our  ecclesiastical  institutions.  What 
we  want  is  a  spiritual  body.  •  •  •  To  unsecularize  the  Church 
should  be  the  unceasing  aim  of  all  who  are  anxious  that  the  ways  of 
Zion  should  flourish." 

As  a  teacher  he  was  very  thorough  and  analytical,  but  safe  and  con- 
servative. No  new  theories  of  philosophy  or  ethics  dniwn  from  the 
liberal  German  school  ever  found  acceptance  in  his  class-room.  His 
influence  upon  the  students  and  his  reputation  throughout  the  State 
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made  hitu  almost  indispensable  to  tbe  college.  When  he  was  professor 
aoder  W.  C.  Preston,  he  was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Baltimore.  He  sent  in  his  resignation,  bat  the 
regulations  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  required  a  year  for 
it  to  take  effect.  So  strongly  was  the  president  impressed  with  the  use- 
fulness of  Professor  Thornwell  to  the  college  that  he  sought  the  aid  of 
Dr.  B.  M.  Palmer,  a  very  prominent  Presbyterian  minister,  to  invoke 
the  interposition  of  the  church  to  prevent  Thornwell's  withdrawal  from 
the  institution.  He  testified  that  ^^  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  Doctor 
Thornwell  from  the  college.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  the  representative 
there  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  embraces  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  State,  without  whose  support  the  institution  cannot  exist.  In 
the  second  place,  he  has  acquired  that  moral  influence  over  the  students 
which  is  superior  even  to  law,  and  his  removal  will  take  away  the  ver3' 
buttresses  on  which  the  administration  of  the  college  rests."  Doctor 
Palmer  submitted  a  paper  to  the  Presbytery,  and  that  body  witJidrew 
their  consent  of  the  previous  year,  and  passed  a  resolution  expressing 
their  unwillingness  that  Doctor  Thornwell  should  remove  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Synod.    So  he  remained  at  Columbia. 

His  term  as  president  ranks  next  to  Preston's  in  attendance.  He  was 
progressive  and  made  important  recommendations,  and  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  institution.  He  recommended  to  the  board  a  i>en8ion 
for  one  of  the  oldest  professors,  holding  that  as  soldiers  were  pensioned, 
all  who  were  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  Stale  should  receive  this 
gift.  He  introduced  the  method  of  written  examinations,  and  raised 
the  entrance  requirements  in  Greek  from  six  books  of  the  Iliad  to  ten 
books.  Ue  was  also  a  prominen  t  preacher  in  his  church,  having  filled 
the  most  important  pulpits  in  the  State ;  and  he  finally  resigned  the 
office  of  president  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  new  theological  semi- 
nary at  Columbia. 

He  was  grave  and  philosophical  in  his  discourses,  and  appealed  to  the 
intellect  only — never  to  the  emotions.  His  reputation  in  his  denomina- 
tion was  very  wide,  and  he  was  once  elected  moderator  of  the  Presby- 
terian General  Assembly  of  the  United  States.  Ho  was  the  youngest 
man  who  had  ever  held  this  office,  being  elected  in  the  thirty-fifth  year 
of  his  age. 

THE  "BIBLE''  OF  THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 

Two  men  in  directly  opposite  ways  have  deeply  impressed  themselves 
on  the  history  of  the  college.  Thomas  Cooper  represents  the  liberalizing, 
radical  tendency,  while  James  H.  Thornwell  stands  for  the  old  conserv- 
ative, orthodox  views.  In  all  discussions  as  to  the  tendency  of  secta- 
rian colleges,  the  former  is  brought  forward  by  the  enemies  of  the  col- 
lege as  a  frightful  example  of  state  education;  while  its  friends  put 
forward  tbe  latter  as  the  defender  of  a  more  liberal  culture  than  the 
denominational  colleges  ever  give.    Thomas  Cooper  had  the  reputation 
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of  beiDg  an  infidel,  aud  his  Icctnres  on  '<  Geology  and  the  Pentateuch  ^ 
nearly  ruined  the  school,  while  Thorn  well  was  a  Christian,  aud  his  letter 
to  Governor  Manning,  the  ^^  Bible"  of  the  college,  is  used  now  as  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  all  attacks  on  state  education. 

The  college  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 
It  was  the  pride  of  the  office  holding  class,  who  opposed  attempts  to 
incorporate  any  other  institution  that  might  be  a  rival.  The  ruling 
class  disliked  sectarianism,  and  when  the  first  charter  for  a  denomina- 
tional college  was  asked  for,  about  1839,  it  was  declared  iji  the  House 
of  llepresentatives  that  the  State  only  should  educate  her  sons. 

Nothing  further  was  done  until  Fnrman  University  was  chartered ;  it 
rapidly  gathered  students,  and  the  Methodists  also  now  wanted  an  insti- 
tution of  their  own.  The  State  college  feared  first  loss  of  patronage,  and 
eventually  destruction,  if  all  the  religious  denominations  should  op]>ose 
it.  Under  these  circumstances  this  celebrated  letter  of  Thornwell's  on 
education  in  general  was  written  to  urge  thesuperiority  of  state  education 
over  that  given  by  sectarian  schools,  lie  clearly  showed  the  absurdity 
of  the  charge  that  it  was  '*  a  rich  man's  college,"  by  citing  cases  of  boys 
who  spent  their  all  in  going  through  the  course.  There  could  bo  no 
**  free  college"  until  "  such  homely  articles  as  food,  raiment,  and  fuel  be 
no  longer  needed."  Of  course  all  could  not  be  educated,  but  all  received 
the  benefit  of  the  few  who  were  educated.  The  light  gradually  radiates 
from  them  through  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  society,  and  stimulates 
the  masses  to  self-improvement.  Education  must  be  furnished  either 
by  the  state  or  church,  since  private  means  are  insufficient.  A  godless 
education  he  thought  worse  than  none,  but  religion  can  bo  introduced 
through  the  professors,  without  the  necessity  of  being  taught  as  a  sci- 
ence. The  difierent  sects  combined  can  drive  out  any  unclean  thing 
from  the  college.  And  while  state  institutions  without  such  watchful 
care  may  degenerate  into  *•  hot-beds  of  atheism  and  impiety,"  church  in- 
stitutions "degenerate  into  hot- beds  of  the  vilest  heresy  and  infidelity." 
The  continued  attacks  on  the  State  institution  as  profane  and  infidel  in 
its  tendencies,  will  inevitably  work  to  make  it  both.  The  central  college 
unites  all  the  sections  into  one  common  brotherhood,  and  cherishes  one 
point  of  glory.  If  the  various  sectarian  schemes  should  be  successful, 
there  will  no  longer  be  unity  and  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  will  be  de- 
stroyed. His  whole  argument  for  the  State  college  is  strongly  and 
clearly  stated.  On  other  questions  he  showed  his  conservative  nature. 
He  was  immovably  opposed  to  the  elective  system,  and  to  an  extension 
of  the  college  into  a  university  with  other  departments.  In  one  of  his 
magazine  articles  he  condemned  the  study  of  the  sciences  as  a  means 
of  discipline,  holding  that  "  they  never  reach  the  height,  dignity,  and  in- 
tensity of  pure  thinking.  •  •  •  They  should  be  postponed  until 
they  can  bo  pursued  as  a  matter  of  rational  curiosity,  when  they  become 
an  amusement  or  relaxation  from  the  severe  demands  of  reflection." 

The  letter  is  probably  the  strongest  argument  ever  put  forth  for  the 
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college,  and  only  two  years  ago  it  was  re-issned,  when  the  sectarian 
schools  seemed  about  to  make  a  move  against  the  institution. 

Doctor  Thorn  well  resigned  soon  after  this  and  became  editor  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Keview,  in  addition  to  his  other  labors.  His  appli- 
cation to  study  was  very  close  and  his  health  soon  gave  way,  and  he 
'sought  relief  in  travel.  When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  entered  into 
it  with  all  the  strength  of  his  nature;  but  the  excitement  was  too  much 
for  his  nervous  temperament,  and  he  died  in  18G2. 

He  left  many  magazine  articlesand  sermons,  and  his  collected  writings 
form  several  volumes.  One  of  his  works,  a  small  volnme  entitled  Dis- 
courses on  Truth,  published  in  1855,  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  returned  his  *' warmest  acknowledgments"  for  a  copy, 
and  said,  ^'  I  have  read  them  with  great  interest,  and  no  less  admira- 
tion." But  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime,  without  being  able  to  carry  out 
his  plans.  He  intended  to  write  a  work  on  theology,  to  prepare  an  an- 
swer to  the  subtle  attacks  of  the  rationalistic  school,  and  to  lay  clear 
the  foundations  of  morals.  But  only  a  part  of  the  first  was  ever  com- 
pleted. 

PRESIDENT  M^CAT. 

This  gentleman  was  elected  successor  to  Doctor  Thornwell.  His  ad- 
ministration was  very  stormy,  with  its  numerous  riots  and  rebellions. 
He  charged  that  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  did  not  give  him 
their  cordial  support.  During  his  term  the  two  Le  Contes  were  elected 
professors,  and  W.  J.  Eivers  also,  who  prepared  the  sketch  of  South 
Carolina  for  Mr.  Winsor^s  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America. 
President  McCay  having  showed  his  inability  to  manage  the  students, 
there  was  a  reorganization,  and  he  resigned  in  1857. 

JUDGE  A.  B.  L0N6STBEET. 

Judge  Longstreet,  the  author  of  the  famous  Georgia  Scenes,  was  an 
educator  of  great  prominence  in  the  South.  Before  being  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  College,  in  1857,  he  had  presided  over  Emory 
College,  the  young  Methodist  institution  in  Georgia,  Centenary  College 
of  Louisiana,  and  the  College  of  Mississippi.  He  was  elected  an  honor, 
ary  member  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  statistical  society  that  met  in  London  in  1860.  The  family  is 
widely  known  through  the  military  reputation  of  his  nephew.  He  re- 
mained connected  with  the  college  until  it  was  closed  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  Civil  War. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  fully  on  his  administration,  as  the  excite- 
ment of  the  approaching  conflict  had  its  effect  on  the  institution.  But 
under  him,  for  the  third  time  in  its  history,  the  attendance  of  the  college 
reached  two  hundred.  Like  their  fathers,  the  students  entered  hotly 
into  the  coming  struggle.  They  testified  their  ardent  patriotism  by 
forming  a  military  company  for  drill,  and  by  refusing  to  wear  northern- 
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made  cloth.  Wheu  the  State  seceded  they  arrayed  themselves  in 
coarse,  cheai>  southern-made  ^oods,  and,  as  there  was  not  enough  of 
one  kind  for  all,  they  varied  the  suits  and  presented  a  '<  ring-streaked 
and  striped  "  appearance.  When  Charleston  was  threatened  the  corps 
of  cadets,  composed  of  students,  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of  the 
facnlty,  repaired  to  its  defence.  The  excitement  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  year  18G1  was  too  great  for  them  to  pursue  their  studies 
quietly  in  the  college  halls,  and  they  offered  their  services  to  the  State 
for  active  duty  in  Virginia,  and  several  of  the  professors  soon  followed. 
The  seats  were  empty,  the  halls  deserted,  and  the  college  was  closed. 
The  buildings  were  utilized  for  a  hospital  by  the  Confederate  authori- 
ties under  the  stress  of  circumstances.  It  was  useless  to  open  the  col- 
lege, at  any  rate  since  the  conscription  would  cover  the  large  majority 
of  the  students  that  might  offer  for  entrance.  All  the  professors  that 
could  take  active  part  in  life  entered  the  service  of  their  State,  while 
the  others  remained  near  the  college. 

When  Columbia  was  burned  the  college  was  saved,  and  in  June, 
1865,  the  general  in  command  requested  the  college  to  resume  its  work. 
The  board  of  trustees  met  and  appointed  a  time  for  the  exercises  to 
begin.  But  in  December  the  Legislature  converted  the  college  into  a 
university. 

In  thus  sketching  the  life  of  each  president,  it  is  not  to  be  understood 
that  they  alone  of  the  faculty  were  worthy  of  mention.  But  the  presi- 
dents had  much  to  do  in  shaping  the  policy  and  work  of  the  institution, 
and  were  especially  influential  in  directing  the  tendency  of  the  train- 
ing. But  of  all  the  men  ever  connected  with  the  institution,  one  stands 
pre-eminent  in  scholarship;  and  it  seems  unjust  that  he  never  obtained' 
the  prize  that  his  labors  and  reputation  so  well  deserved,  and  for  which 
he  was  ambitious. 

FRANCIS  LIEBEB. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Soath  Carolina  College  that  one  of  the  great 
pnblicists  of  the  world  should  have  done  within  her  precincts  the  work 
on  which  his  fame  will  rest.  The  work  that  Francis  Lieber  did  before 
coming  to  Columbia  wsis  superseded  many  years  ago.  The  work  he 
did  after  leaving  there  is  mainly  supplementary  to  the  principles  he 
laid  so  broad  and  deep  during  his  twenty  years  of  quiet  scholarly  re- 
treat He  chafed  over  the  restraints  of  the  "  peculiar  institution,"  railed 
at  the  narrowness  of  the  Calvinists,  sighed  over  his  literary  "  exile," 
and  mourned  for  the  intellectual  companionship  of  the  North ;  but  yet 
he  will  be  remembered  by  the  three  works  that  he  wrote  and  published 
while  at  the  South. 

Born  in  1800,  in  Berlin,  he  was  hardly  old  enongh  to  carry  a  musket 
ou  the  field  of  Waterloo  to  aid  in  throwing  off  the  French  yoke.  His 
youthful  hatred  of  wrong  and  injustice  marked  the  course  of  his  life  and 
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furnished  tbe  feeling^  for  some  of  his  warmest  letters  while  in  Golnmbia, 
Although  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Namur  and  crippled  for  life, 
his  ardor  for  civil  freedom  grew  stronger  as  he  approachecl  manhood. 
Indeed  Lieber  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  entertaining  revolutionary 
sentiments.  After  remaining  in  prison  some  months,  he  was  releasetl 
without  a  trial  and  expelled  from  Prussia.  He  finally  took  his  degrees 
at  Jena  in  1820,  and  attempted  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Halle.  Here 
he  was  watched  so  closely  that  it  became  irksome  to  him,  and  he  es- 
caped from  the  country  after  much  trouble,  and  made  his  way  to  Greece, 
to  assist  that  land  in  its  struggle  against  the  Turks.  On  the  failure 
of  his  efforts,  he  returned  to  Rome  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
eminent  historian,  Niebuhr,  who  befriended  him  in  many  ways.  He  at 
length  returned  to  Prussia  on  the  assurance  of  the  King  that  he  should 
not  be  molested.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
kept  there  several  months  on  the  old  charges,  and  only  released  at  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  Kiebuhr. 

Although  he  si)ent  possibly  a  year  in  a  German  prison,  he  never  re- 
gretted the  enforced  solitude  and  the  time  for  solid  work.  He  was  not 
idle,  and  during  his  last  imprisonment  he  composed  a  volume  of  iK>cm8, 
Wdn  und  Wonne  Lieder^  which  was  published  at  Berlin.  While  he  un- 
doubtedly entertained  republican  sentiments,  his  wonderful  insight  is 
seen  in  his  declaration  in  1820  that  political  unity  was  the  chief  need 
for  Germany,  and  that  it  would  be  obtained  only  through  a  revolutionary 
King. 

He  left  his  native  land  and  went  to  London  in  1825,  where  he  stayed 
for  more  than  a  year,  the  hardest  time  of  his  life,  "doing  uncongenial 
work,  and  physically  1  aboring  like  an  American  army  mule."  In  1827, 
with  warm  recommendations  from  his  best  friend,  Niebuhr,* he  came  to 
America,  his  adopted  country.  From  his  arrival  until  his  appointment 
to  South  Carolina  College  in  1835,  he  did  various  things  for  a  living, 
from  managing  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  school  to  editing  an  ency- 
clopaedia. The  latter  was  a  work  very  much  needed  at  that  time  in 
America',  and  was  very  successful,  as  it  was  the  only  one  to  treat  of 
America  especially.  He  also  translated  French  and  German  works, 
prepared  a  plan  of  education  for  Girard  College,  and  published  his 
Letters  to  a  Gentleman  in  Germany.  During  this  time  he  lived  for  a 
while  in  Boston,  and  there  made  friends  of  such  distinguished  men  as 
Story,  Ghanuing,  Pickering,  Sullivan,  Ticknor,  Prescott,  and  others* 
He  made  a^n  attempt  to  get  a  foreign  mission,  and  although  he  was 
strongly  endorsed,  he  was  unsuccessful.  This  would  have  been  greatly 
to  his  tastes,  as  he  could  have  renewed  his  European  associations.  It 
was  a  painful  disappointment  to  him  to  have  his  '^castles  in  the  air 
about  Europe"  come  tumbling  about  his  ears,  for  though  he  had  no 
^^  homesickness  for  Germany,"  he  longed  ''for  Europe,  for  science,  and 
art" 
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APPOINTMENT  TO  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLBGB. 

During  these  years  ho  toiled  uuceasingly  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  grow- 
iug  family,  and  anxiously  waited  for 'Hhe  time  to  write  on  subjects 
which  have  long  occupied  my  mind."  He  divided  his  years  between 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  Boston  was  the  most  congenial 
to  him,  and  though  New  York  was  a  "hundred  times  more  stirring,  en- 
couraging, enterprising  than  Philadelphia,''  yet  it  was  in  the  latter  place 
that  he  made  a  friend  partly  through  whose  influence  he  was  enabled 
"to  find  at  last  a  fixed  spot."  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  was  at  this  time 
president  of  the  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  and  another  gentle- 
man, Hon.  William  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  was  residing  there. 
Judge  Story  in  Washington  was  of  course  acquainted  with  the  influen- 
tial men  from  South  Carolina,  and  it  was  through  the  kind  influence  of 
these  gentlemen,  but  chiefly  of  the  first  two,  that  Lieber  was  induced  to 
apply  for  a  place  in  the  faculty.  The  college  was  to  be  reorganized  after 
the  liberal  but  disastrous  policy  of  the  bold  Thomas  Cooper,  and  Colonel 
Dniyton  furnished  Lieber  with  letters  to  Governors  Hamilton  and 
liayne.  Both  these  gentlemen  interested  themselves  to  procure  him  a 
place. 

Lieber  did  not  want  to  go  South;  the  scholarly  associations  and  con- 
genial companionship  were  lacking,  and  he,  an  uncompromising,  life- 
long advocate  of  liberty,  was  forced  to  bo  politic  on  the  slave  question. 
On  February  28, 1835,  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mittermaier:  »*  Yet  lam 
aware  how  much  I  must  give  up  in  accepting  the  situation.  I  must  bid 
farewell  to  all  that  is  most  precious  and  dear  to  me,  and  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  live  in  a  slave  State;  yet  I  shall  there  have  a  settled  sphere  of 
activity,  and  shall  be  able  to  exert  my  influence  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  give  me  the  means  of  supporting  my  family,  and  the  time  to  write 
on  subjects  which  have  long  occupied  my  mind." 

On  June  6, 1835,  he  was  unanimously  elected  i)rofessor  of  history  and 
political  economy,  and  afterward  political  philosophy  was  added  to  his 
department.  He  now  entered  upon  the  work  of  teaching  that  he  was  to 
follow  for  nearly  forty  years.  He  had  had  no  experience  in  instruct- 
ing large  classes  before  he  undertook  the  work  at  Columbia.  He  was, 
however,  fitted  for  the  task  by  his  comprehensive  knowledge  and  felicity 
of  illustration.  He  aimed  to  make  the  subject  interesting  and  attractive 
to  the  students. 

LIEBEB  AS  A  TEAGHEB. 

"  His  method  of  teaching,"  as  well  described  by  Hon.  R.  M.  Thayer,* 
^'  was  such  as  to  make  the  subject  attractive  in  the  highest  degree  to 
his  students,  and  they  thoroughly  understood  everything  they  learned. 
He  never  read  lectures,  but  expounded  his  subject  in  terse,  familiar 
language,  and  impressed  them  by  copious  and  happy  illustrations.    At 

•  Lieber's  Miscellaueous  Writings,  Vol.  I,  i)p.  34-6. 
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the  eud  of  every  recitatioo  he  gave  out  what  for  the  next  time  they 
ought  to  read  collaterally,  and  what  peculiar  subjects  or  persons  they 
ought  to  study,  besides  the  lesson.  He  caused  them  to  read  poetry 
and  fiction,  in  connection  with  history,  in  order  to  see  how  great  writers 
had  conceived  great  characters.  He  relied  much  upon  the  blackboard. 
To  one  he  would  give  chronology,  to  another  geography,  to  another 
names,  to  another  battles.  Four  large  blackboards  were  in  constant 
use  at  the  same  time,  and  often  a  considerable  part  of  the  floor  be- 
sides. All  names  were  required  to  be  written  down,  sometimes  sixty 
or  seventy  by  one  student,  with  a  word  or  two  showing  that  the  writer 
knew  what  they  meant.  All  i^laces  were  pointed  out  on  large  maps 
and  globes.  All  definitions  were  written  on  the  blackboard,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  mistake.  Foreign  names  were  always  written 
on  the  blackboard  behind  him.  He  always  appointed  a  lesson,  but  the 
students  when  they  came  did  not  know  whether  they  were  to  recite  or 
to  listen  to  a  lecture,  so  that  they  always  had  to  be  prepared.  Notes 
of  his  lectures  were  to  be  taken,  sind  he  required  each  student  to  have 
a  blank  book,  wherein  they  must  enter  titles  of  books  and  subjects  to 
be  studied  in  later  life — sucli  as  were  necessary  for  an  educated  man; 
and  he  was  x)articular  in  requiring  this  blank  book  to  have  a  firm  cover. 
Ho  used  to  say  that  books  were  like  men,  of  little  use  without  a  stiff 
back." 

He  believed  fully  in  illustrating  history  as  much  as  possible,  and 
taught  by  object  lessons.  He  ornamented  his  rooms  with  portraits  and 
busts  of  the  most  famous  characters  of  history.  There  might  be  seen 
ranged  around  his  room  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Socrates,  Cicero,  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  Kant,  Goethe,  Luther,  Washington,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Humboldt,  William  Penn,  the  illustrious  trio — Webster,  Clay, 
and  (Calhoun — and  two  eminent  Carolinians  of  his  day,  McDuffie  and 
Preston.  He  was  no  musty  delver  in  mere  antiquity,  but  a  close 
student  of  current  matters  and  living  men.  He  believed  in  the  power 
of  a  motto,  a  maxim,  or  a  sentence,  placed  so  that  the  eye  could  fall  oo 
it  at  any  time.    In  his  vestibule  he  had  painted : 

Fatria  cava. 

Carior  Libertas. 

Veritds  carissima. 

One  day  in  speaking  to  his  Juniors,  Seneca's  words  came  to  him: 
Xon  scholw  discimus,  sed  vitce.  He  took  this  idea  and  had  a  tablet  made 
with  these  words:  Non  scholw  sed  viiw ;  vitoi  utrique  ("Kot  for  the 
school  but  for  life ;  the  life  here  and  hereafter").  This  tablet  he  fast- 
ened to  Washington's  bust  immediately  over  his  head,  so  that  the  class 
faced  it. 

In  his  first  report  to  the  trustees  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  of 
two  hundred  dollars  for  maps,  and  fifty  dollars  for  English  news- 
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papers,  ^'  which  I  find  indispensably  necessary,  both  iu  order  to  keep  up 
with  the  history  of  the  day,  and  in  particular  for  my  lectures  on  the 
current  events  of  our  own  times/  He  declared  that  his  room  was  so 
small  *'  that  maps  and  blackboards  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same  room, 
and  yet  each  is  as  important  as  the  other."  Tbe  trustees  decided  ad- 
versely on  the  request  for  the  maps,  but  granted  him  the  newspapers  on 
the  ground  that  they  would  make  his  lectures  more  useful  to  the  class. 

But  as  a  disciplinarian,  unfortunately  for  hiin,  he  was  a  failure.  He 
was  testy,  impulsive,  easily  angered,  and  never  quite  understood  the 
spirit  of  the  American  boy.  His  students  all  respected  him,  and  admired 
his  talents,  but  at  times  they  tried  his  temper  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
mollifying  influence  of  the  president  was  necessary.  A  student  in  class 
one  day  made  him  angry,  and  he  threw  down  his  book  and  left  the  room. 
Ilis  high-spirited  scholars  felt  their  dignity  wounded  and  "  boycotted" 
him,  refusing  to  return  until  Lieber  apologized.  The  president  took  the 
matter  in  hand  and  it  was  several  days  before  the  difficulty  was  <^  ad- 
justed." 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  related  of  his  encoynnters  with  the  boysy 
in  some  of  which  he  discomfited  them,  while  in  others  he  was  himself 
discomfited.  On  one  occasion  he  asked  what  was  the  religion  of  the 
Jews,  and  on  being  answered  ^'Mohammedanism,"  he  was  so  angered 
that  he  tried  to  have  the  fellow  driven  from  college  for  stupidity.  Be- 
ing absent  from  college  for  some  time,  he  turned  over  his  record  book 
to  another  professor  to  make  out  the  grade  of  the  students  under  him. 
Against  one  boy's  name  he  had  marked  *' fool,"  "fool,"**  fool,"  every 
time  he  was  called  up.  A  candidate  for  entrance  into  the  Freshman 
class  offered  himself  to  Lieber  for  examination.  "  Mr.  W.,  where  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean  1 "  "  You  must  think  I  am  a  booby,  sir."  "  Very  well, 
sir,  what  was  the  name  of  Ulysses'  dog !"  The  student  very  prudently 
chose  to  answer  the  first  question. 

At  another  time  he  asked  the  class :  "  What  is  Bologna  noted  for!" 
Getting  no  reply,  he  himself  answered,  "  For  professors  and  sausages." 
This  of  course  provoked  a  laugh.  "  Oh,  gentlemen,  you  need  not  laugh. 
Wherever  dere  are  professors  and  sausages,  dere  you  will  find  students 
and  hogs." 

But  there  are  some  good  anecdotes  at  Lieber's  expense  still  current  iu 
college  circles.  In  those  years  the  rules  were  very  strict,  and  required 
the  professors  to  rush  out  on  the  campus  and  arrest  any  students  found 
there  after  a  certain  hour  at  night.  One  dark  night  a  nimble-footed 
student  was  going  to  his  room  laden  with  a  turkey  and  other  stolen 
plunder,  when  Lieber,  hearing  the  noise,  suddenly  rushed  out  and  gave 
cbase.  The  student  took  this  opportunity  to  play  a  prank  on  him,  and 
led  him  around  the  campus  in  the  darkness  upon  a  convenient  pile  of 
brick.  Lieber  thought  he  had  his  prey,  and  made  a  wild,  inefiectual 
grab  at  the  flying  coat-tails  as  the  boy  lightly  ran  over  the  pile,  and  the 
next  instant  the  professor  came  down  heavily  on  all-fours  on  the  rough 
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bricks.  The  youngster  liid  himself  near  by,  and  solemoly  inaiutained 
afterward  that  the  "Walking  EDcyclopsedia"  slowly  rose,  vigorously 
rubbed  his  shins,  and  exclaimed,  aotto  tyoce^  "  Mein  Gott!  All  dis  for  two 
tousand  dollars!" 

It  is  said  that  with  all  his  command  of  the  English  language  he  never 
learned  to  pronounce  the  "  th."  In  spite  of  his  differences  with  tbe 
students,  he  sometimes  gave  them  very  fatherly  advice  on  matters  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  regular  work.  One  of  his  students  was  a  very 
modest  fellow,  and  had  an  unfortunate  habit  of  blushing  without  much 
reason  for  it.  Lieber  one  day  took  him  aside  and  very  earnestly  said  to 
him,  "Mr.  A,  you  must  cure  yourself. of  this  bad  habit  of  blushing. 
In  Europe  everybody  blushes;  men,  women,  children — all  blush.  Bat 
in  America,  nobody  blushes  unless  he  has  something  to  blush  for." 

HIS  COURSE  OP  STUDY. 

He  was  the  first  full  professor  of  his  branches  the  college  ever  had, 
and  probably  he  gave  more  advanced  courses  in  his  "exile"  than  wero 
given  at  the  time  in  the  large,  wealthy  institutions  of  the  Korth.  lu 
1837  he  reported  to  the  board  that  the  Freshman  class  had  studied 
aucient  history  (Ty tier's)  to  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  the  Sophomores 
to  Alexander  the  Great ;  the  Juniors  in  modern  history  were  studying 
German  and  French  history,  and  the  struggle  ofthe  Netherlands  against 
Spain ;  while  after  this  they  would  take  up  English  history  to  the  ac- 
cession of  James  I.  During  the  j'ear  he  had  lectured  to  the  Senior  class 
on  political  economy,  merely  touching  on  commerce.  He  varied  his 
course  at  times.  In  the  following  year  the  Sophomore  class  studied 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  history  to  the  Punic  War,  while  the  Juniors 
devoted  their  time  to  the  Middle  Ages,  and  heard  lectures  on  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  discoveries  and  the  Eeformatiou.  In  political  economy 
he  first  gave  the  introduction  to  the  subject,  and  after  finishing  the 
subject  of  revenue  would  take  up  that  of  commerce.  His  text-book  iu 
history  was  Tytler's  Universal  History,  and  iu  political  economy  ho 
used  Say's.    His  annotated  copy  is  i)reserved  at  Baltimore. 

But  he  never  confined  himself  to  any  book.  His  stores  of  knowledge 
were  always  full,  and  he  poured  them  out  profusely.  The  students 
could  at  almost  any  time  draw  out  of  him  a  profound  philosophical  lect* 
ure.  He  never  had  set  lectures,  and  never  used  notes  in  his  tiilks  to 
the  class.  When  a  passage,  a  sentence,  or  a  word  arose  that  called  np 
a  train  of  thought,  he  opened  his  vast  storehouse  and  the  students 
listened  with  interest  and  wonder. 

A  most  interesting  feature,  and  one  that  many  teachers  cannot  at- 
tempt for  want  of  sufficiently  broad  knowledge,  was  his  happy  "paral- 
lels" between  ancient  and  modern  history  and  politics,  and  his  appli- 
cations to  current  events.  In  his  report  of  1839  he  says:  "I  have 
continued  Roman  history  to  the  Junior  class,  and  endeavored  to  draw 
parallels  in  modern  history  and  politics."  With  his  universal  and  exact 
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kuowledge,  nothing  could  be  better  adapted  to  impress  on  students 
tbe  continuity  of  history  and  the  unity  of  the  human  family. 

But  his  ultimate  aim  in  all  his  teaching  is  probably  best  described  in 
the  dedicatory  epistle  "  to  his  former  pupils,"  which  introduces  his  Oivil 
Liberty  and  SelfGovernment.  "  When  you  were. members  of  this  in- 
stitution I  led  you  through  the  history  of  man,  of  rising  and  of  ebbing 
civilization,  of  freedom,  desi)otism,  and  anarchy.  I  have  taught  you 
how  men  are  destined  to  be  producers  and  exchangers,  how  wealth  is 
gathered  and  lost,  and  how,  without  it,  there  can  be  no  progress  and 
no  culture.  I  have  studied,  with  many  of  you,  the  ethics  of  states  and 
of  political  man.  You  can  bear  me  witness  that  1  have  endeavored  to 
convince  you  of  man's  inextinguishable  individuality,  and  of  the  or- 
ganic nature  of  society ;  that  there  is  no  right  without  a  parallel  duty, 
no  liberty  without  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and  no  high  destiny  with- 
out earnest  perseverance — that  there  can  be  no  greatness  without  self- 
denial.  Through  you  my  life  and  name  are  linked  to  the  Republic, 
and  it  seems  natural  that  I  should  dedicate  to  you  a  work  intended  to 
complete  that  part  of  my  Political  Ethics  which  touches  more  especially 
on  liberty.  You  will  take  it  as  the  gift  of  a  friend,  and  will  allow  it 
kindly  to  remind  you  of  that  room  where  you  were  accustomed  to  sit  be- 
fore your  teacher  with  the  busts  of  Washington,  Socrates,  Shakespeare, 
and  other  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  humanit^^,  looking  down  upon 
us." 

Col.  C.  0.  Jones,  author  of  the  History  of  Georgia,  who  was  a  student 
under  Lieber  nearly  forty  years  ago,  bears  ''  willing  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  statements  contained  in  that  generous  dedication,"  and  fur- 
ther says :  "  To  my  apprehension  never  was  instructor  more  painstak- 
ing, luminous,  or  able.  It  was  a  genuine  privilege  to  sit  upon  his 
benches  and  learn  at  his  lips.  •  •  •  The  text-book  furnished  only  a 
meagre  theme  for  his  daily  discourses.  Treasures  of  expansion,  illustra- 
tion, and  philosophical  deduction  were  evoked  from  his  great  storehouse 
of  knowledge  and  reflection.  His  classes  were  always  full.  He  claimed 
and  received  the  closest  attention.  •  ♦  ♦  His  intercourse  with  the 
students  both  within  and  without  the  lecture  room  was  manly  and 
pleasant.  The  relation  between  teacher  and  pupil  was  maintained  at  a 
high  standard,  and  he  evinced,  on  all  occasions,  a  special  pleasure  in 
enkindling  a  desire  for  exact  and  liberal  knowledge  in  his  department, 
in  satisfying  all  inquiries  suggested  by  the  topics  under  discussion,  and 
in  directing  the  attention  of  his  scholars  to  the  highest  sources  of  in- 
formation. Above  all,  his  delight  was  to  lead  the  mind  of  the  learner 
to  a  clear  comi)rehension  of  the  genuine  philosophy  of  the  event,  and  to 
inculcate  the  cardinal  principles,  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  civil, 
religious,  and  political  liberty,  ethics,  public  morals,  labor  and  prop- 
erty, international  law,  and  the  kindred  subjects  comprehended  in  his 
department.  In  my  eyes  ho  was  a  wonderful  instructor.  I  delighted 
to  sit  under  his  teachings,  and  I  have  never  ceased  to  remember  with 
11406— No.  3 12 
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gr9,titude  the  suggestions,  tbe  knowledge,  and  theencoaragement  wbich 
fell  from  his  lips."^ 

But  he  was  a  believer  in  other  stimulns  for  the  studeuts  besides  tbe 
teacher's  enthusiasm.  He  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  prize  sys- 
tem, and  advocated  the  bestowal  of  handsome  editions  of  the  classics 
on  the  best  students,  but  required  the  system  to  be  based  on  general 
excellence,  so  as  to  prevent  a  onesided  development.  In  his  words, 
^^  I  am  far  from  being  hostile  to  emulation,  if  guarded  and  restricted." 
He  probably  felt  the  need  of  such  extraneous  stimulation  for  the  stu- 
dent when  he  said  in  his  report  of  1838 :  ^^About  half  of  the  whole  num- 
ber study  well,  earnestly,  in  my  department.  Part  of  the  other  half 
do,  I  believe,  about  as  much  a«  they  can  without  exerting  themselves.'' 
I>ut  his  offer  of  three  nines  (the  maximum  mark)  to  any  one  of  tbe 
Freshman  class  who  would  find  his  glasses,  that  he  had  accidentally 
lost  on  his  way  to  the  class-room,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  pre- 
mium on  scholarship. 

LIFE  AT   COLUMBIA. 

While  Lieber  was  successful  as  a  teacher,  and  won  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  his  i)upils  in  spite  of  his  testiness,  and  had  the  respect  of 
his  associates  and  the  trustees,  and  the  friendship  of  the  leading  laen 
and  the  confidence  of  a  large  number  of  admirers  through  the  State,  yet 
his  life  there  was  not  very  happy.  His  lot  in  the  North  had  been  a  bard 
one,  as  he  had  lived  there  the  life  of  a  literary  hack,  going  from  city 
to  city,  and  he  came  South  from  sheer  necessity,  to  get  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter  for  his  family  and  time  to  write  out  his  political  philosophy, 
lie  bluntly  admitted  that,  though  "I  must  bid  farewell  to  all  that  is 
most  precious  and  dear  to  me,  yet  •  •  •  it  will  give  me  the  means 
of  supporting  my  family."  Even  after  having  been  there  nearly  eigh- 
teen years,  he  wrote  to  Hillard,  in  a  letter  of  April,  1854:  "  William  0. 
l*reston  wrote  home  from  the  North  last  yeaf,  'They  cannot  under- 
stand licre  how  we  can  keep  Lieber  in  our  parts.'  The  matter  is  very 
simple;  because  they  give  me  the  means  to  support  my  family." 

When  he  came  to  Columbia  he  is  said  to  have  been  very  needy.  As 
the  youngest  professor,  according  to  the  rule,  he  had  the  last  choice  of 
houses,  and  was  forced  to  take  a  very  small  oue.  On  the  sudden  death 
of  Professor  Knott,  Lieber  petitioned  the  board  for  the  vacant  bouse, 
<*  because  I  have  but  four  rooms.  My  study,  in  which  I  spend  all  my 
time  that  I  am  not  occupied  with  college  duties,  is  close  to  the  nursery, 
so  that  I  can  hear  every  word  spoken  in  it.  I  would  never  have  meutioned 
this  circumstance  except  when  an  opportunity  offered  to  obtain  a  more 
convenient  one.  ♦  ♦  •  I  trust  I  need  not  assure  j'ou  that  it  is  pain- 
ful to  write  on  vso  apparently  trifling  matters  to  the  trustees,  but  a  man's 


^  From  a  private  letter  to  Dr.  H.  B.  Adams,  from  wbich  the  aathor  is  permitted  to 
quote. 
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buiise  is  after  all  no  trifling  matter,  especially  not  that  of  a  literary 
man."    It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  he  got  the  larger  house. 

His  life  there  was  unfreundlich^imcoug^iiml.  Not  quite  three  weeks 
after  bis  arrival  in  Columbia  he  could  record  in  his  journal :  ^*  Home- 
less !  ah,  wby  cannot  I  live  in  peace  somewhere  where  I  know  I  shall 
remain,  where  I  can  feel  at  home  and  join  in  the  life  of  my  community! 
Here  in  the  South  we  cannot  live  forever;  tliat  is  certain." 

He  missed  the  intellectual  associations  of  the  North,  his  companions 
to  whom  he  wrote  so  warmly.^  Within  a  few  days  after  coming  South 
he  records  in  his  journal:  ^'I  feel  how  far  I  am  removed  from  active, 
progressive,  and  intellectual  life." 

He  made  warm  friends  there,  and  was  heartily  welcomed  by  many  of 
the  best  people.  He  formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  William  O.  Pres- 
ton, and  records  in  his  diary,  shortly  after  his  arrival,  '^  Preston  I  like 
much.  He  is  a  thinking  man  and  a  gentleman."  At  other  times  he 
speaks  of  the  kindness  of  the  Prestons,  Notts,  Hamptons,  La  Bordes, 
and  others.  But  they  were  not  interested  in  the  deep  questions  that 
he  loved  to  discuss. 

The  Galviuists  in  the  State  also  opposed  Lieber's  liberal  views.  His 
ideas  were  not  extreme,  like  Cooper's,  but  he  could  never  accept  the 
literal  interpretations  of  some  of  the  churches.  Before  he  moved  South 
he  was  informed  that  ^^  the  religionists  represent  me  positively  as  an 
infidelj  and  some  as  an  ^  infidel  in  disguise !'"  The  attacks  continued, 
and  atler  he  had  been  there  fifteen  years  he  found  it  necessary  to  answer 
the  charges  made  against  him  for  ^^  teaching  unbiblical  doctrines."  He 
wrote  a  letter  of^  condolence  to  one  of  his  colleagues  who  was  charged 
with  the  same  offence,  in  which  he  declares  that  the  Bible,  '*  the  greatest 
truth  of  all,"  '^  stands,  and  will  stand,  in  spite  of  the  ignorance  and 
foolishness  of  some  of  its  friends."    . 

He  never  ceased  wishing  to  get  away  from  the  South.  He  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  he  could  leave,  even  if  he  had  to  give  up  his 
line  of  work.  Within  a  few  weeks  after  reaching  his  Southern  home, 
he  wrote  to  Sumner:  ^'  I  would  rather  go  to  Alabama  and  become  a 
planter,  make  a  competency  in  five  years,  and  then  become  a  writer."  He 
had  no  desire  to  become  one  of  the  Southerners.  It  was  too  much  of 
a  "  solitude  "  for  him.  He  writes  in  his  diary  the  third  year  after  settling 
there:  "Life  does  not  touch  us;  the  world  moves  on,  and  we  are  left 
behind.    I  cannot  remain  here  forever." 

With  Judge  Story  at  their  head,  his  friends  tried  to  establish  a  pro- 
fessorship for  him  in  the  Cambridge  Law  School,  and  the  attempt 
seemed  likely  to  be  entirely  successful,  when  Story  suddenly  died. 


t. 


'  On  the  appearance  of  his  Political  Ethics,  in  1839,  he  writes  in  his  diary :  **Now, 
I  have  not  one,  not  oven  one,  hero  who  sympathizes  with  me,  still  less  one  from  whom 
I  could  derive  stirring  knowledge  in  my  sphere.  My  hook,  as  it  is  hefore  the  puhlic, 
I  have  heen  obliged  to  spin  solitarily  out  of  my  brain,  as  the  spider  spins  its  cobweb, 
without  one  cheering  consolation,  one  word  of  friendly  advice — in  utter  mental  iso- 
lation," 
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To  rd  the  last  he  gave  up  the  hope  of  being  removed,  and  came 
to  rely  on  himself  to  do  the  work.  With  his  friends  he  spoke  and  wrote 
jocularly  of  the  "Lieber  Emancipation  Society,"  that  was  finally  to  get 
him  away  from  the  place  which  '*  never  was  our  home,"  though  he  lived 
there  nearly  twenty-two  years.  In  the  midst  of  all  his  anxiety  to  get 
away,  he  could  still  be  humorous.  In  one  of  his  very  serious  letters  he 
wound  up  with  the  request,  ^'Take  me  away  from  this  land,  where  the 
skies  are  so  blue  and  the  negroes  so  black!"  Although  just  two  years 
before  leaving  there  he  could  write,  ''I  shall  soon  have  spent  twenty 
years  in  this  region.  It  would  be  folly  to  speak  of  anything  after  that, 
except  the  misspent  life." 

Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  "region,"  this  "  solitude,"  this 
'* exile,"  this  "  barren  loneliness,"  this  "  absolute  desert,"  this  "Siberia," 
made  him  the  man  that  he  is.  It  was  here  that  he  could  find  time  to 
record  those  weighty  thoughts.  He  never  found  time  in  the  North  be- 
fore going  South,  though  he  was  there  seven  years,  and  he  never  obtained 
the  time  there  until  he  cut  himself  loose  from  the  South. 

HIS  WRITINGS  AT  COLUMBIA. 

• 

Itwwas  at  Columbia,  as  has  been  said,  that  his  great  works  were  pro- 
duced. The  germs  of  one  of  them  were  probably  in  his  mind  before  go- 
ing there,  but  the  others  were  entirely  the  product  of  this  scholastic 
leisure,  llis  Manual  of  Political  Ethics  came  out  in  1838,  Legal  and 
Political  Herraeneutics  in  1830,  and  Civil  Liberty  and  Self  Govern- 
ment, probably  his  best  known  work,  in  1833. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  attempt  d  characterization 
or  an  outline  of  these  philosophical  productions.  Liebei-'s  friend  and 
biographer  says  of  them :  "They  were  positive  additions  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  the  knowledge 'previously  possessed  upon  these  sub- 
jects. They  embodied  in  a  profound,  original,  and  comprehensive  system 
the  principles  upon  which  human  society  and  government  repose.  They 
traced  to  their  true  sources  all  the  social  and  governmental  relations, 
and  expounded  their  reasons,  their  history,  their  distinctions,  and  their 
philosophic  significance  and  results,  with  a  clearness  of  exhibition,  a 
force  of  argument,  a  wealth  of  learning,  a  power  of  illustration,  and  a 
high  moral  purpose,  never  before  seen  in  the  same  field."  ^ 

These  works  attracted  great  attention,  not  only  in  this  country,  but 
throughout  Europe,  and  were  very  quickly  translated  into  German. 
They  drew  flattering  words  from  W.  II.  Prescott,  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
Kufus  Choate;  from  Ilallam  and  Creasy;  and  from  Von  Mohl,  Mitter- 
maier,  and  Garelli;.  Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.  D., 
and  the  French  Institute  elected  him  and  Archbishop  Whately  corre- 
sponding members  on  the  same  day;  while  tiie  King  of  Prussia  offered 
him  a  chair  in  one  of  his  universities. 


'Miscellaneous  Writings.  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 
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lie  also  wrote  many  short  uew8])aper  and  magazine  articles  wbile  in 
Columbia,  and  delivered  several  addresses,  one  of  tbe  most  famous  of 
these  being  at  Greenville  in  1851.  His  essays  on  labor  and  property,, 
bis  inaugural  address  on  tbe  Study  of  History  and  Political  Economy, 
tbe  First  Constituents  of  Civilization,  tbe  Character  of  tbe  Gentleman, 
tbe  Necessity  of  Continued  Self-Education,  and  the  Flistory  and  Use 
of  Athenaeums,  were  all  brought  out  during  "  this  golden  time  of  scho- 
lastic leisure  and  scholarly  production.'' 

mS  POSITION  ON  PARTISAN  QUESTIONS. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lieber  that  '<  lie  was  thoroughly  American  in  all 
bis  feelings — as  much  so  as  if  he  had  been  born  here."  In  no  respect 
did  he  show  bis  American  feeling  more  than  in  his  love  for  the  Union. 
ITe  believed  in  tbe  preservation  of  this  first,  foremost,  and  all  tbe  time. 
In  a  man  of  his  affectionate  nature,  no  stronger  language  to  indicate 
bis  devotion  to  country  could  be  used  than  the  following  in  a  letter 
to  Hillard,  December  29, 1849 :  "  I  love  my  wife — God  knows  it — yet 
I  know  I  should  not  feel  her  loss  more  than  the  breaking  up  of  tbe 
Union." 

But  he  never  allowed  himself  to  become  a  partisan  in  tbe  discussion 
then  so  all-absorbing  19  the  State.  Although  tbe  college  was  so  closely 
<»x)nnected  with  the  politics  of  the  State,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Lieber 
that  he  did  not  use  his  position  to  influence  tbe  young  men  under  him  on 
a  partisan  question.  He  could  truthfully  testify :  **  In  my  position,  as  a 
servant  of  the  State,  in  a  public  institution  of  education,  I  have  im- 
posed upon  myself  the  dut3~  of  using  my  influence  with  tbe  young 
neither  one  way  nor  tbe  other  in  this  discussion.  I  have  scrupulously 
adhered  to  it  in  all  my  teaching  and  intercourse.  There  is  not  a  man  or 
youth  that  can  gainsay  this.  But  I  am  a  man  and  a  citizen,  and  as 
such  I  have  a  right,  or  the  duty,  as  tbe  case  may  be,  to  speak  my  mind 
and  my  inmost  convictions  on  solemn  occasions  before  my  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  I  have  thus  not  hesitated  to  put  down  these  remarks.  Tak« 
them,  gentlemen,  for  what  they  may  be  worth.  They  are,  at  any  rate, 
sincere  and  fervent ;  and  whatever  j  udgment  others  may  pass  upon  them, 
or  whatever  attacks  maybe  levelled  against  them,  no  one  will  be  able  to 
say  tliat  they  can  have  been  made  to  promote  any  individual  advan- 
tages.   God  save  tbe  Commonwealth !    God  save  the  common  land!''^ 

In  his  family,  as  in  many  others,  was  illustrated  tbe  cruelty  of  a  civil 
war,  when  two  of  his  sons  held  commissions  in  tbe  Northern  army, 
while  his  eldest  and  ivrobably  most  promising  one  laid  down  his  life 
for  the  cause  of  secession — a  cause  that  his  father  had  so  unceasingly 
opposed  through  life. 
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LlEBEtt   AND   TUB   PRESIDENCY   OF  THE   COLLEGE. 

Lieber  went  South  unwillin^jly  as  into  exile,  and  it  was  but  natural 
tliat  the  people  there  should  feel  that  he  was  not  "one  of  them.''  Ho 
was  not  fanatical  about  their  institutions,  but  the  whole  atmosphere 
was  uncongenial.  He  was  bold,  and  incapable  of  flattery  or  hypocrisy. 
He  was  a  great  scholar,  and  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  people 
themselves,  it  was  pleasant  to  them  to  have  such  a  mau  in  their  midst. 

But  Francis  Lieber  clearly  read  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  understood 
his  exact  position.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  wanted  a  more  pub- 
lic place  than  that  of  professor.  As  such,  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
students,  and  could  ho[)e  to  influence  the  public  through  them  alone, 
and  indirectly',  through  his  teachings.  But  the  office  of  president  was 
one  of  the  most  promiiTcnt  and  public  in  the  State.  It  was  considered 
almost  as  high  as  that  of  Governor  or  United  States  Senator.  The 
college  wiis  i)ractically  a  school  of  politics,  and  the  president  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  State.  An  election 
to  the  oflice  was  as  important,  and  attracted  as  much  attention,  as  an 
election  to  the  Governor's  or  a  Senator's  pLoce.  Nominations  were  made 
in  the  public  press,  and  sides  were  taken  as.  in  a  popular  contest.  The 
presidents  had  nearly  all  been  politicians,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
most  successful  ones  were  influential  in  public  affairs. 

But  to  get  this  coveted  honor  Lieber  had  to  be  something  more  than 
merely  politic,  and  he  recognized* it.  As  early  as  1842,  he  recorded  in 
his  diary ;  <^  Bfit  nothing  would  make  roe  more  one  of  them,  and  give 
me  greater  renown,  than  a  pamphlet  written  for  the  South,  especially 
in  favor  of  slavery.  I  would  sooner  cut  off  my  right  hand  I  Had  I  done 
all  thi^,  I  doubt  not  I  would  have  had  one  of  the  best  chances  of  being 
elected  president  of  the  college."  * 

But  social  life  softened  his  indignation,  and  familiarity  with  the  sj-s- 
tem  widened  his  knowledge.  The  people  were  hospitable  and  made 
much  of  him,  and  the  climate  with  its  ^incomparable  sunsets'^  was 
pleasant  to  him.  He  wanted  the  oflice  of  president,  and  had  to  become 
more  prudent  on  slavery.  But  on  other  questions  he  did  not  go  far 
enough  for  one  side,  and  went  too  far  for  the  other.  There  could  be 
no  unanimity  of  sentiment  for  him,  andhe  allied  himself  with  the  weaker 
]>arty.  He  could  be  silent  on  slavery,  make  no  attacks  on  it,  even  en- 
dorse it  by  buying  a  slave,  but  he  was  too  manly  to  swallow  his  indig- 
nation and  defend  it  as  *'  a  good,  a  positive  good  "  in  itself.  But  his 
bold,  outspoken  utterances  on  secession,  his  outbursts  against  Calvin- 
ism, his  connecting  Calvinism  with  Know-Nothingit^m,  his  attendance 
on  the  Episcopal  church  instead  of  the  Presbyterian,  his  abhorrence  of 
the  doctrine  of  future  i)uui8hraent — all  these,  combined  with  a  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  some  that  he  was  inclined  to  abolitionism,  and  his  failure 
as  a  disciplinarian,  defeated  him  for  the  oflice  upon  which  his  heart  was 
so  flrmly  set. 
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His  candidacy  was  made  a  question  of  politics,  and  the  papers  through 
the  State  were  treating  it  as  they  did  political  qnestions.  The  move- 
ment for  him  was  spontaneous,  as  he  himself  refused  '<  to  move  a  finger" 
to  get  the  office.  Many  of  his  warmest  supporters  were  his  old  students, 
but  many  of  them  he  never  knew  or  heard  of.  This  spoutaneons 
uprising  for  him  was  very  pleasant  and  grateful  to  Lieber,  and  led  him 
to  believe  that,  nnder  proper  circumstances,  '^I  could  be  a  man  of  the 
people,  in  the  sense  in  which  Luther  was  one.*  AH  the  alumni  and  a 
large  number  of  the  people,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  popular 
demonstration,  and  at  first  a  majority  of  the  trustees,  wanted  him  elected 
president.  But  the  outgoing  president,  Thornwell,  a  power  in  the 
State  at  that  time,  endorsed  another  professor,  who  was  a  Presbyterian, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  killing  off  both  and  running  a  '<  dark  horse.''  But, 
to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  not  only  Lieber,  but  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  ThornwelPs  candidate  was  elected.  Ele  was  a  new 
man,  not  acquainted  with  the  students,  having  been  there  only  a  year, 
and  showed  his  total  unfitness  for  the  ofiice  in  the  two  years  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  it.  Lieber  felt  very  much  hurt  over  this,  not  that  ho 
was  defeated,  bnt  because  ^^  a  professor  unknown  to  the  trustees  and 
utterly  incapable  of  ruling  this  institution  has  been  elected,  and  because 
the  college  will  go  to  ruin !"  The  disappointment  was  too  keen  for  him, 
and  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  without  any  prospect  of  getting  auotlier 
place. 

Lieber  left  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1856,  and  went  to  Columbia  College, 
New  York,  shortly  afterward,  to  a  professorship,  which  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1872.  The  alumni  of  the  institution  showed  that  their  sup- 
port of  him  was  genuine  by  their  resolutions  of  regret,  conveyed  to  hiiu 
by  some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  State. 

OTHER  PROFESSORS. 

Diiring  Lieber's  connection  with  the  school,  there  were  also  oth^r 
teachers  of  prominence  in  the  various  departments,  but  the  limits  of 
this  work  preclude  mention  of  more  than  a  few.  Some  of  them  are 
to-day  occupying  advanced  pLices  in  institutions  of  very  high  rank. 
Charles  S.  Venable  was  for  two  years  professor  of  mathematics.  Tie 
had  been  educated  at  Hampden-Sidney  College  and  the  University  of 
Yirginia,  had  studied  for  some  time  in  Germany,  and  on  returning 
to  this  country  had  successively  filled  professorships  at  Hampden- 
Sidney,  the  University  of  Georgia,  and  then  at  South  Carolina  College — 
and  all  this  before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty.  He  entered  the 
army  on  the  outbreak  of  the  War,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a  position  on 
General  Lee's  staff.  After  the  War  he  was  elected  to  a  chair  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  there  prepared  a  series  of  mathematical 
text-books  of  high  character. 

Another  profesvsor,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  was  Eobert  W. 
Barnwell,  who  died  from  severe  labors  on  the  Aid  Association  in  I8G2. 
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The  two  Le  Coutes,  who  i^raduat-ed  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
were  also  professors  there.  Tliey  uow  hold  places  in  the  University  of 
California.  William  J.  Rivera,  who  wrote  the  early  history  of  South 
Carolina  for  Mr.  Winsor's  History  of  America,  held  the  chair  of  Greek. 
There  were  also  the  two  Gibbes  and  EUet  in  science,  and  Nott  in  logic. 

Prof.  James  Wallace,  who  held  the  chair  of  mathematics  from  1820  to 
1834,  wrote  a  text-book  on  geometry  that  was  one  of  the  most  complete  in 
the  country  up  to  that  time.  He  also  prepared  a  treatise  on  globes,  and 
one  on  practical  astronomy.  On  one  of  his  works  he  was  engager!  for 
twenty  years,  but  it  was  excellent  when  finished.  He  also  held  a  chair 
in  Columbia  College,  and  again  in  Georgetown  College,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Besides  others,  whom  want  oT  space  prevents  mentioning,  there  was 
La  Borde,  the  quaint,  gentle  historian  of  the  college,  whose  work  is 
quite  unique  in  its  way,  being  probably  the  only  ambitious  attempt  of 
the  sort  south  of  the  Potomac  River. 

SUBSEQUENT  HISTORY  OP  THE   COLLEGE. 

When  the  mighty  storm  convulsed  the  country,  the  college,  in  com- 
mon with  so  many  other  institutions  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
could  only  bow  its  head  until  the  elements  had  spent  their  fury.  Its 
students,  and  many  of  its  professors,  went  to  the  front,  and  its  walKs 
resounded  with  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick,  instead  of 
the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  boys.  When  the  War  closed  the  trus- 
tees bravely  determined  to  take  up  the  lines  where  they  had  fallen  and 
reopen  the  doors  again,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  confusion  and  disorder 
attendant  on  the  inauguration  of  a  new  system.  The  officer  of  the 
United  States  Army  in  command  cooperated  with  them  all  that  he  could, 
and  it  was  announced  that  the  college  would  ngain  receive  students. 

But  it  was  not  to  do  so  as  a  college,  but  as  a  university  with  inde- 
pendent  schools,  after  the  style  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  thus 
furnishing  another  illustration  of  the  overwhelming  influence  of  Jeffer- 
son's original  mind.  The  institution  was  reorganized  as  a  university, 
with  departments  of  law  and  medicine  added.  In  the  academic  de- 
partment proper  most  of  the  old  professors  were  reinstated,  while 
Eobert  W.  Barnwell,  who  had  restored  confidence  in  the  college  after 
the  disastrous  administration  of  Thomas  Cooper,  was  again  called  to 
the  head  of  it.  With  the  destruction  of  the  auxiliary  academies,  the 
college  found  it  necessary  to  lower  the  requirements  for  entrance,  and 
in  consequence  for  graduation.  Unfortunately  the  old  high  standards 
have  never  been  reached  since  then,  though  the  faculty  have  made 
faithful  efforts  to  do  so. 

The  prospects  were  bright ;  over  one  hundred  students  attended  the 
courses  in  spite  of  the  revolution.  But  a  warning  was  given  in  the. re- 
organization of  the  board  in  1869,  which  was  followed  by  some  resig- 
nations.   The  others  still  held  on,  as  their  lives  had  been  spent  in 
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connection  wilb  the  school,  and  it  was  hard  to  give  it  up.  Bnt  when 
the  final  step  was  taken  by  throwing  open  the  doors  to  all  wifhoiit 
regard  to  race,  the  last  one  of  the  old  faculty  sadly  bade  farewell  to 
the  old  familiar  walls,  and  left  never  to  return. 

The  school  was  thrown  open  to  the  blacks,  and  the  white  students 
instantly  left.  The  curriculum  could  no  longer  be  more  than  that  of  a 
medium  high  school,  and  even  with  that  concession  the  benches  were 
not  filled.  Scholarships  were  offered  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  practically  hired  to  go  to  school.^ 

During  the  first  period,  until  1873,  the  college  did  good  work  in  spite 
of  the  drawbacks  and  the  confusion  in  the  land.  There  were  sixty -one 
degrees  conferred  during  this  period,  and  among  the  graduates  were 
some  young  men  of  promise.  It  was  during  this  time  that  one  of  the 
present  members  of  Congress  was  graduated,  and  the  present  able  pro- 
fessor of  history  and  political  economy  in  the  South  Carolina  College 
received  his  diploma  in  these  years.  During  the  period  of  the  negro 
attendance  about  twenty-three  degrees  were  conferred.  The  college 
was  a  failure. 

The  school  was  closed  in  July,  1877,  and  reopened  as  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  in  1880.  This  college  continued 
for  two  years,  and  then  after  some  effort  an  appropriation  was  made, . 
and  the  College  of  South  Carolina  again  reopened.  The  whole  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  State  was  then  organized  under  the  name  of 
the  University  of  South  Carolina,  while  the  branch  at  Columbia  re- 
tained the  old  name  of  the  College  of  South  Carolina,  with  a  full  faculty 
of  arts  and  sciences.  J.  M.  McBryde,  a  native  of  the  State  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  educational  experience,  was  elected  president,  and  he  has  vin- 
dicated the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  He  was  assisted  by  seven  professors, 
and  since  then  the  college  has  moved  on  very  smoothly  and  success- 
fully. The  attendance  has  almost  reached  that  before  the  War,  and  at 
one  time  (1884)  went  to  two  hundred  and  thirteen,  the  third  highest 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  school,  and  at  another  to  two  hundred  and 
two,  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  about 
equal  to  that  for  the  whole  time  since  the  college  was  founded. 

LIBRAEY  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 

The  library  of  the  college  contains  some  very  rare  volumes,  and  the 
following  sketch  of  it  from  a  report  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion is  not  inappropriate : 

•'The  South  Carolina  College,  now  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
was  chartered  in  1801,  and  a  library  was  at  once  begun.  The  first 
grant  for  it  was  made  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1802,  and  when  the 
college  opened  in  1805,  about  three  thousand  dollars,  it  is  estimated, 
had  been  paid  for  books.    In  1813  the  board  of  trustees  voted  to  apply 

1  The  effort  lu  Ohio  to  co-educate  the  two  races  seems  to  haye  met  with  the  opposi- 
tion and  foolish  prejudices  of  the  whites. 
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tlie  siirpluH  of  the  tnitioii  fund  to  the  library.  During  the  periml  from 
1813  to  1845  this  amounted  to  $23,757.  In  1823  the  General  Assembly 
made  a  grant  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  library,  and 
in  1825  voted  an  additional  five  tbQnsand  dollars  for  the  same  parpase. 
In  1836  fifteen  thonsand  dollars  were  appropriated  for  a  libi*ary  building 
and  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  in  1838  an  an- 
nual grant  of  two  thonsand  dollars  was  voted  for  the  library.  During  the 
period  from  1836  to  1853  the  grants  for  the  library  by  the  General  As- 
sembly amounted  to  forty-three  thousand  dollars,  and  there  was  real- 
ized from  the  surplus  tuition  fund  the  sum  of  $19,374,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  $62,374  in  seventeen  years.  The  library  has  received  altogether 
from  State  and  private  sources  over  ninety  thousand  dollars. 

"  Governor  John  Drayton,  whose  message  to  the  General  Assembly 
in  1801  is  considered  the  germ  of  the  college,  was  among  the  first,  if  not 
the  first,  to  give  books  to  the  library.  In  1807  he  prcvsented  his  own 
publications  and  a  number  of  other  works.  In  1841  the  General  As- 
simibly  presented  a  copy  of  the  American  Archives.  In  1842  copies  of 
the  acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Assembly  from  1790  were  presented  by 
order  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  have  since  been  received  annually. 
In  1844  General  James  H.  Adams  and  Colonel  John  Lawrence  Manning 
•made  valuable  gifts  of  books ,  and  the  General  Assembly  presented  Au- 
dubon's Birds. 

"  The  number  of  volumes  now  in  the  library  is  about  twenty-seven 
thousand,  besides  one  thousand  pamphlets.  A  literary  society,  the 
Clariosophic,  connected  with  the  college,  has  a  library  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes. 

"  The  college  library  contains  a  large  number  of  rare  and  valuable 
books,  and  is  especially  rich  in  works  on  Egypt.  The  first  copy  of  Ros- 
sellini's  Monumenti  delP  Egitto  e  della  Nubia,  ten  volumes  octavo, 
brought  to  the  United  States,  was  imported  for  this  library.  There 
are  also  many  very  old  volumes,  a  number  of  them  printed  during  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  some  dating  as  far  back  as  1480. 

"  The  library  was  built  in  1841,  and  cost  more  than  twenty-three 
thonsand  dollars."  ^ 

The  building  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  United  States,  and  very 
fine  additions  were  made  to  the  library  by  Hon.  W.  0.  Preston  and  Dr. 
J.  H.  Thornwell,  which  they  collected  in  England. 

REORGANIZiiTION  OP  1882. 

Since  its  reorganization  in  1882  the  college  has  comprised,  besides 
the  school  of  law,  seven  full  courses,  all  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  B., 
and  five  shorter  courses.  In  this  way  the  demand  for  a  broader  and 
more  elective  system  has  been  met.  There  are  also  post-graduate 
courses  leading  to  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  four  professional  degrees 


'  Public  Libraries  in  the  Uuitecl  Stiites,  Part  I,  pp.  121-2. 
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are  also  conferred.  Unfortunately  the  requirements  for  entrance  have 
been  lowered  far  below  those  required  under  the  old  system.  In  Latin 
the  authorities  require  only  four  books  of  OsBsar  and  six  of  the  ^neid, 
besides  the  grammar  and  elements  of  prose  composition ;  in  Greek, 
only  four  books  of  the  Anabasis ;  in  mathematics,  no  farther  than  al- 
gebra to  equations  of  the  second  degree. 

When  the  college  was  reorganized  in  1882,  for  the'  first  time  in  its 
history  the  recommendation  of  that  bold  radical,  Thomas  Cooper, 
made  half  a  century  before,  was  put  into  practice,  and  the  State  had  a 
free  college,  as  well  as  free  schools. 

OPPOSITION  OF  THE  DENOMINATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  sectarian  schools  believed  that  they  were  injured  by  this  feature 
of  the  State  College,  and  a  demand  was  made  for  tuition  to  be  charged. 
The  argument  was  advanced  that  it  was  unfair  that  sects  should  be 
taxed  for  both  their  own  schools  and  the  State  College,  and  further,  that 
this  power  of  taxation  should  not  be  used  by  the  State  to  damage  the 
denominational  colleges. 

The  cry  was  taken  up  in  the  State,  and  made  an  issue  in  local  politics 
in  some  counties.  Those  counties  under  the  shadow  of  a  denomina- 
tional school  elected  candidates  opposed  to  the  State  University.  The 
matter  was  finally  brought  to  a  vote  in  the  Legislature,  on  a  motion 
to  strike  out  the  appropriation  for  the  University,  and  the  opponents 
of  the  University  were  badly  routed.  They  now  fell  back  on  the  free- 
tuition  feature.  Tlie  clause  of  the  law  relating  to  the  matter  seenie^l 
to  leave  it  with  the  trustees  whether  they  would  charge  tuition  or  not. 
The  sectarians  contended  that  the  law  was  mandatory,  and  required 
tuition  to  be  charged.  To  quiet  agitation  and  put  the  matter  to  rest, 
the  Legislature  fixed  the  tuition  at  forty  dollars.  And  so  after  a  trial 
of  only  three  years,  in  which  it  had  worked  so  well,  the  State  again 
violated  Thomas  Cooper's  principle  of  a  free  University. 

Within  the  last  two  years  another  attack  against  th6  college  was 
threatenetl  in  another  quarter,  from  the  farmers,  in  their  crusade  for  a 
separate  agricultural  college;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  since  the  result  has  been  to  place  the  institution  in  its 
present  advantageous  position. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

The  friends  of  the  college  were  kept  on  the  alert  by  these  attacks,  and 
were  brought  to  consider  earnestly  the  needs  of  the  school  and  the 
best  way  to  improve  it.  After  reviewing  the  whole  subject  of  univer- 
sity <liscipline,  they  adopted  the  following  scheme  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity. They  determined  to  erect  a  school  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts,  a  school  of  pharmacy,  a  college  of  law,  a  normal  school,  a  college  of 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  such  other  schools  as  might  be  necessary. 
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These  were  all  to  bo  located  at  Columbia  under  the  name  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  C<aroliua,  and  the  name  of  the  South  Carolina  Colle^^e 
would  disappear.  They  went  before  the  Legislature  with  this  plan,  and 
asked  for  an  additional  appropriation  to  carry  it  into  effect 

The  friends  of  the  separate  agricultural  college  opposed  it  with  all 
their  skill,  but  it  passed  by  a  large  majority.  The  trustees  have  also 
secured  the  money  for  an  experimental  farm,  under  the  Hatch  Bill. 

COST  TO  THE  STAT^l — AMOUNT  APPROPRIATED. 

As  the  institution  was  established,  supported,  and  patronized  by  the 
State,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  rational  curiosity  to  know  what  it  has 
cost  the  State.  The  total  amount  appropriated  from  the  beginning,  in- 
cluding the  large  sum  in  December,  1887,  has  been  $1,44G,481.  There 
has  never  been  any  endowment  whatever,  except  a  few  scholarships, 
now  six  in  number,  which  hardly  more  than  pay  the  tuition.  The  in- 
come from  student  fees  has  never  been  very  large,  and  is  now  less  than 
eight  thousand  dollars.  The  college  has  been  open  for  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  and  in  that  time  it  has  cost  the  people  less  than 
is  now  paid  for  the  public  schools  in  three  years.  Two-thirds  of  the 
total  amount  will  not  equal  the  gross  receipts  of  the  State  government 
for  one  year.  Considering  the  number  of  great  men  the  institution  has 
trained,  the  large  pro])ortion  of  public  men  in  the  State  it  has  gradu- 
ated, and  the  impulse  it  has  given  to  education  and  improvement,  the 
State  has  never  received  larger  returns  from  any  investment.  In  1887 
the  trustees  felt  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  extend  the  work  of 
the  institution,  and  they  asked  for  an  increase  of  appropriation.  This 
was  granted,  and  the  amount  increased  to  thirty-seven  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars.  This,  with  the  student  fees,  land  scrip  fund,  and 
Uatch  Bill,  will  give  the  college  an  annual  income  of  sixty-five  thou 
sand  dollars. 

The  i)roposed  changes  are  best  described  in  the  following  communi- 
cation from  the  president,  giving  in  detail  the 

OUTLINE  OP  REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY.     . 

By  a  handsome  majority  vote  of  both  Ilouses  the  General  Assembly 
has  granted  the  necessary  authority  and  appropriations  for  the  reorgan- 
ization of  the  University  of  South  Carolina  on  the  following  general 
plan  or  basis  (the  plan  was  to  have  been  elaborated  and  perfecteil  by 
the  board  of  trustees  at  its  regular  meeting  on  February  8,  1888): 

(1)  The  University  of  South  Carolina  to  be  re-established  at  Colum- 
bia exclusively  for  white  students,  and  to  be  composed  of  the  following 
departments:  Post-Graduate  Department;  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts;  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  College  of 
Pharmacy;  Normal  School;  Law  School;  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion; and  such  other  departments  as  the  trustees  may  hereafter  estab- 
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lish;  with  a  branch  at  Orangeburg  (the  Glafiin  College),  exclusively  for 
colored  students ;  and  a  branch  at  Charleston  (the  Citadel  Academy), 
exclnsively  for  whites. 

(2)  The  University  at  Columbia  to  be  nnder  the  general  direction  of 
a  president,  who  shall,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  be  president  of  tlie  facul- 
ties of  its  several  colleges  and  schools. 

(3)  The  other  officers  of  the  University  to  be  a  librarian  and  treas- 
urer, a  secretary,  a  chaplain,  and  a  marshal ;  also  a  student  as  bell- 
ringer  and  one  as  mail-carrier. 

(4)  The  professors,  adjunct  professors,  and  a-ssistant  professors  in 
the  different  colleges  and  schools  to  constitute  the  general  faculty,  or 
University  senate. 

(5)  Each  college,  school,  or  department,  to  be  under  the  general  su- 
pervision of  a  special  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees. 

(G)  Each  college  or  school  to  have  its  own  faculty,  with  a  chairman 
or  dean,  who  shall  be  one  of  its  professors. 

(7)  When  a  professor  appears  in  more  than  one  faculty,  his  salary  to 
be  divided  among  the  colleges  and  schools  in  which  he  teaches  in  x)ro- 
portion  to  the  services  rendered  to  each. 

(8)  The  running  expenses  of  the  University  to  be  divided  pro  rata 
among  the  several  colleges  and  schools. 

(9)  The  faculties  to  be  organized  as  follows: 

(a)  College  of  AgiHculture  and  Mechanic  Arts, — President;  dean;  i)ro- 
fessors  of  agriculture,  agricultural  chemistry  and  meteorology,  veteri- 
nary medicine  and  comparative  anatomy,  biolog/  and  histology,  geol- 
ogy and  mineralogy,  chemistry,  civil  engineering  and  physics,  me- 
chanical engineering,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  English,  modern 
languages,  history  and  political  economy;  assistant  professor  of  analyt- 
ical chemistry;  instructors  in  drawing,  book-keeping,  accounting,  etc., 
and  in  modern  languages;  tutors  in  history,  English,  and  mathematics; 
foremen  in  wood- work  and  ironwork;  florist;  farm  superintendent. 

{b)  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences. — President;  dean;  professors 
of  Greek,  Latin,  modern  languages,  English,  history  and  i>olitical  science, 
moral  philosophy,  physics,  mathematics  and  astronomy,  chemistry,  ge- 
ology and  mineralogy,  biology,  and  mechanics;  assistant  professor  of 
analytical  chemistry;  instructors  in  modern  languages,  drawing,  and 
elocution. 

(c)  College  of  Pharmacy, — President ;  dean ;  professors  of  chemistry, 
biology,  mineralogy,  physics  and  materia  medica,  and  histology;  assist- 
ant professor  of  analytical  chemistry  and  pharmacy;  tutor  in  Latin. 

(d)  Normal  School — President;  dean;  professors  of  pedagogics,  Eng- 
lish, history,  biology,  psychology  (moral  philosophy),  mathematics, 
Latin,  history  and  physical  geography  (agricultural  chemistry  and  me- 
teorology) ;  instructors  in  drawing  and  book-keeping;  tutors  in  English, 
mathematics,  hiatory,  and  Latin, 
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(e)  Law  School. — ^President;  dean;  professor  of  law;  instructor  in  elo- 
cutiou« 

(f)  Agricultural  Experiment  /Stofion.— Director ;  vice-director ;  chem- 
ist; two  assistant  chemists;  photographer  and  analyst  of  soils  and 
seeds; 'biologist;  veterinarian;  microscopist  and  bacteriologist;  secre- 
tary and  phonographer ;  farm  superintendent ;  florist  and  gardener. 

An  experimental  farm  of  about  one  hundred  acres,  well  stocked  and 
equipped,  will  be  an  adjunct  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts. 

A  hall,  erected  at  an  original  cost  of  thirty -five  thousand  dollars,  will 
be  set  apart  for  the  mechanical  department,  and  the  chemical,  biologi- 
cal, and  physical  laboratories. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  Wiflthrop  Training  School  for 
Teachers  (female)  will  be  closely  affiliated  with  the  Normal  School  of 
the  University,  and  the  graded  classes  of  the  former,  from  the  primary 
to  the  highest,  and  the  model  classes  of  the  latter  will  be  open  to  its 
students.  An  arrangement  will  be  made  by  which  the  students  in  the 
senior  courses  of  the  Normal  School  will  be  allowed  to  handle  the  above- 
named  classes  in  the  school-rooms.  This  will  give  the  school  admirable 
equipment  for  practical  training. 

In  the  several  departments  and  colleges  of  the  University,  a  wide 
r.uige  of  instruction  and  varied  courses  of  study  will  be  offered.  The 
actaal  teaching  force  will  be  twenty-seven,  besides  officers  and  foremen. 
Laboratories  will  be  provided  in  every  science,  a  gymnasium  erected, 
an  infirmary  established,  and  the  institution  thoroughly  equipped  for 
its  larger  and  higher  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  school  is  very  flattering,  and  its  friends 
can  confidently  look  forward  to  larger  attendance  and  greater  results 
than  ever  before.  There  are  now  twenty-seven  men  on  the  academic 
staff,  chosen  on  the  whole  with  very  great  care.  This  number  for  the 
branches  covered  is  almost  as  large  as  that  of  any  Southern  institution. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  the  trustees  are  broad  and  liberal, 
and  do  not  confine  their  choice  of  men  within  State  lines,  or  the  creed  of 
any  sect.  In  choosing  nine  new  men  in  May,  1888,  seven  of  them  came 
from  outside  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  remaining  two  was  not  born  in 
South  Carolina.  Even  the  historic  sectional  line  was  disregarded  in 
selecting  one  of  the  appointees  from  Iowa.  No  religious  tests  are  re- 
quired, but  the  experiment  with  Thomas  Cooper  could  not  be  repeated. 
Of.  course  in  the  choice,  local  pride  and  feeling  have  to  be  regarded. 
But  great  men  have  been  connected  with  the  institution  in  times  past, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  great  men  should  not  be  connected  with  it 
again.  The  impetus  which  the  greatness  of  a  Lieber  or  a  Cooper  gives 
to  a  college  4s  many-fold  greater  than  that  imparted  by  any  number  of 
moderate  men. 
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There  wajs  ^a  time  when  the  school  at  Golumbia  bad  no  rival,  but 
that  is  so  uo  longer.  But  the  issue  has  been  fought  out  in  other  States, 
and  it  will  have  to  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  South  Carolina.  There 
is  one  thing  to  cheer  the  friends  of  the  State  institution, — the  vic- 
tory in  other  States  has  largely  rested  with  the  advocates  of  State  aid. 
All  the  denominations  in  the  State  ccy  ont  that  it  is  an  institution  sup- 
l)orted  by  the  State  for  the  Episcopalians,  since  they  have  no  school 
in  her  borders.  They  claim  that  the  Episcopalian  is  one  of  the  smaller 
denominations,  and  yet  it  gets  nearly  all  the  benefit  of  the  State 
school,  since  each  of  the  other  larger  denominations  has  its  own  col- 
lege. Four  years  ago  it  was  attempted  to  raise  a  point  on  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  State  government  were  members 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  that  the  people  were  taxed  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  small  body  of  Christians.  The  charge  that  the  college 
is  maintained  for  the  Episcopalians  is  just  about  as  baseless  as  the 
charge  that  the  State  exists  for  them.  In  1886,  in  church  membership 
of  the  students,  every  church  in  the  State  was  represented  on  the  roll- 
call,  with  the  Episcopalians  in  the  fourth  place.  The  four  leading 
i^rotestant  denominations  were  represented  on  the  academic  staff,  with 
the  Episcopalians  in  second  place,  having  but  one  more  than  either 
the  Baptists  or  the  Methodists.  No  one  thinks  seriously  that  this  was 
designed. 

As  far  as  salaries  go,  there  is  no  need  for  the  institution  to  lack  great 
{Scholars.  The  compensation  is  as  large  as  that  of  the  queen  Univer- 
sity of  the  West,  and  of  most  colleges.  The  institution  need  not  be  a 
rival  of  the  denominational  schools;  its  staff  is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
all  the  denominational  schools  in  the  State.  Its  course  is  higher,  and 
can  be  made  so  high  as  to  give  them  ample  room  to  live  as  training 
schools.  With  as  far-seeing  and  as  progressive  a  president  as  the  one 
now  at  the  head  of  it,  the  courses  can  easily  be  extended  into  advanced 
post-graduate  ones.  This  is  the  tendency  of  the  leading  colleges  now, 
and  those  that  start  the  soonest  will  get  the  most  patronage. 

The  people  showed  their  liberality  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legisla- 
ture in  a  large  increase  of  appropriation,  and  why  may  we  not  hope  for 
still  greater  generosity  in  the  future  f 

In  considering  the  educational  question,  and  in  presenting  the  edu- 
cational condition  of  the  South,  the  difficulties  which  have  surrounded 
and  still  surround  her  citizens  should  be  remembered. 

Beside  the  difficult  duty  of  adjusting  the  problem  of  two  distinct  races 
living  in  the  same  country  on  perfect  political  equality,  which  the  mind 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  was  unable  to  grasp  and  solve,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  at  the  close  of  the  War  the  wealth  of  this  section  of  the 
nation  had  been  divssipated  in  the  protracted  struggle,  and  all  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  had  been  brought  into  requisition  and  strained 
to  their  utmost  capacity.  At  its  close  the  people  went  to  work,  and  the 
cases  ot  idleness  were  rare  exceptions.    All  of  their  wealth  had  been 
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lost,  and  the  vast  planting  interest  had  nothing  to  sustain  it  bat  valae- 
less  tracts  of  land.  The  character  of  the  people,  happily,  had  beeu 
hardened  by  the  ordeals  through  which  they  had  passed,  and  they  met 
their  trials  with  the  same  courage  that  had  inspired  them  to  maintain 
the  unequal  struggle  for  four  years.  Under  the  old  regime,  as  in  all 
countries,  they  were  divided  by  class  distinctions ;  but  after  four  years 
of  service  side  by  side,  the  veterans  of  the  War  recognized  each  other 
as  brethren,  and  struggled  together  in  this  new  battle  against  adverse 
fate.  Some  of  the  most  prom  inent  citizens,  for  a  period  of  years,  hitched 
their  horses  to  the  plough,  and  did  as  honest  daily  work  as  the  hanlest- 
handed  laborers.  The  number  of  leading  men  of  rank  who  applied 
themselves  to  all  sorts  of  manual  work  gives  an  example  of  the  coara- 
geous  character  of  its  citizens.  U  nder  all  these  circumstances  they  have 
applied  themselves,  not  only  to  the  development  of  their  material  inter- 
ests, but  also  to  the  improvement  of  their  social  and  educational  condi- 
tion. They  have  borne  patiently  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  to  build 
up  their  public  school  system,  and  to  educate  with  equal  advantages 
the  children  of  both  races,  and  they  have  not  complained  of  the  hard- 
ships which  have  environed  them.  They  have  triumphed  over  social 
and  material  troubles,  and  under  the  protection  of  the  ConstitutioD  of 
the  United  States,  as  in  other  States,  and  with  the  control  of  their  own 
domestic  afifairs,  their  future  is  safe,  and  they  will,  with  equal  justice  to 
all,  overcome  the  difficulties  which  surround  them. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  HIGHER  BDUCA- 

'nO^  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  libraries  of  Congress  and  the  Bnreaa  of  Edacation  in  Washing- 
ton, and  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  contain  most 
of  the  appended  aathorities,  but  several  were  kindly  lent  from  private 
collections. 

The  following  bibliography  contains  all  the  published  sources  of  ma- 
terial, except  those  from  which  only  a  reference,  a  suggestion,  or  a  single 
fact  was  obtained. 

David  Bamsay's  History  of  South  Carolina. 

Two  volamesi  from  the  earliest  times  dowu  to  1808.  It  in  tho  largest  history  of 
the  State  ever  written.  Vol.  II  (pp.  352-3^)  probably  coutaius  tho  tirst 
sketch  of  education  in  the  State.  In  spite  of  his  practice  as  a  physician  in 
Charleston  he  was  a  busy  literary  man,  and  wrote  a  life  of  Washington,  a  uni- 
versal history,  and  other  works. 

William  Gilmore  Simms's  History  of  South  Carolina,  1860. 

This  work  is  the  product  of  the  uuvuiist  and  poet,  tho  leading  literary  writer  of 
the  State,  and  contains  some  references  to  the  founding  of  tho  State  Univer- 
sity, and  a  short  sketch  of  the  free  schools. 

A  View  of  South  Carolina.    By  John  Drayton.    Charleston,  1802. 

John  H.  Logan's  History  of  the  Upper  Country  of  South  Carolina. 
Charleston,  1859. 

Documents  Connected  with  the  History  of  South  Carolina.  By  P.  C. 
J.  Weston.    4to.    London,  1856. 

Education  in  South  Carolin/i  prior  to  and  daring  the  Eevolution.  A 
paper  read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  South  Carolina,  August  G, 
1883.  By  Edward  McCrady,  Jr.  Published  by  the  Society.  Charles- 
ton :  News  and  Courier  Book  Presses,  1883. 

A  very  ahle  argument  to  show  that  edacation  was  not  neglected  inSoath  Carolina 
during  the  early  period. 

Historical  Collections.  By  B.  E.  Carroll.  2  volumes.  New  York, 
1836. 

South  Carolina  Historical  Society  Collections,  Vol.  I.  8vo.  Charles- 
ton, 1857. 

History  of  the  Old  Cheraws  from  about  1730  to  1810.  By  Right 
Eev.  Alexander  Gregg,  D.  D.    New  York :  Richardson  &  Co.  18G7. 

BarCram's  Travels  in  North  and  South  Caroliusi,  1791. 

Dalcho's  Church  History. 
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Short  History  of  the  English  Golouies  in  America.  By  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge.    1881. 

Statistics  of  South  Carolina,  inclading  its  Natural,  Civil,  and  Mili- 
tary History.    By  R.  Mills.    8vo.    Charleston,  1826. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Bevolution  of  1719. 
With  Appendix.    By  W.  J.  Rivers.    8vo.    Charleston,  1856. 

A  Chapter  in  the  Early  History  of  South  Carolina.  By  W.  J.  Rivers. 
Charleston,  1874. 

School  History  of  South  Carolina.  By  James  Wood  Davidson.  Co- 
lumbia and  New  York,  1869. 

Barnard's  Journal  of  Education. 

Scattered  through  the  pages  of  this  periodical  are  many  references  to  education 
in  South  Carolina,  especially  the  public  school  system. 

Southern  Educatioucil  Journal.    Begun  1844.    Mobile. 

The  Southern  Teacher.    Montgomery. 

Local  Government  and  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina.  By  B.  J. 
Ramage.  Vol.  I,  No.  XII,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in  His- 
torical and  Political  Science.    Baltimore:  N.  Murray.    1883. 

A  pamphlet  containing  the  Reports  of  the  Free  School  Commission- 
ers in  1839. 

The  Collected  Works  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  edited  by  Richard  K. 
Cralld.    6  vols.    8vo.    New  York,  1854-57. 

Life  of  General  Francis  Marion.  By  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  Horry  and 
Rev.  Mason  L.  Weems.    Philadelphia. 

American  Journal  of  Education,  Vol.  III. 

American  Quarterly  liegister,  Vol.  XII. 

lu  some  resi)ects  this  was  a  valuable  publication.  The  article  oa  tbe  College  of 
Cbarlcston  was  written  with  care,  and  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  sources 
fur  tbe  early  bistory  of  tbe  school. 

Fraser's  Reminiscences  of  Charleston,  1854. 

Writings  of  Ilugli  Swinton  Legar6,  by  his  sister.  2  vols.    Charleston, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  1846. 
Southern  Review.    8  vols.    Charleston,  1828-32. 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger. 

One  of  tbe  best  sources  for  nnderstandiug  tbe  sociologic  and  economic  life  of  tbe 
Old  Soutb. 

De  Bow's  Magazine:  << Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and 
Western  States." 

Several  valuable  articles  on  education  in  tbe  Soutb  are  to  be  found  in  tbis  publi- 
cation, and  some  of  tbem  relate  exclusively  to  education  in  Soutb  Carolina. 
It  was  tbe  ouly  periodical  of  tbe  kind  in  tbe  Sontb  tbat  lived  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  and  its  success  is  mainly  due  to  tbe  editorial  capacity  of  a  Sooth 
Carolina  man,  a  graduate  of  Cbarleston  College. 

Tbe  magazine  was  issued  in  New  Orleans  from  1846  to  18C0,  Vols.  I  to  XXIX.  In 
lH(>r>  De  Bow  removed  to  New  York  and  revived  the  work.  Ho  publisbed  fonr 
volumes  in  IHGO  and  18G7,  and  continued  tbe  publication  until  bis  death.  The 
cbiof  articles  toncbing  npon  education  in  Sontb  Carolina  are  fonnd  in  Vols. 
XVIII,  XX,  XXII,  and  XXVII.  One  of  tbem  is  an  answer  to  Doctor  Tborq^ 
well's  celebrated  letter  to  Governor  Manning  on  pnblio  edncation. 
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The  Laws  of  the  Province  of  Soath  Oarolitia.  By  NichohiB  Trott.  lu 
two  parts.    Gharlestowu :  Lewis  Timothy.    1736. 

»  

This  folio  volume,  uow  in  the  Library  of  Cougrcsa,  wan  editud  by  Jadgo  Trott 
iu  1730,  and  contains  a oxuo  of  the  earliest  authentic  references  to  education 
in  the  State. 

The  Public  Laws  of  South  Carolina  from  its  First  Establishment  as  a 
British  Province  down  to  the  year  1790,  inclusive.  By  John  Forche- 
raud  6rimk6.    Philadelphia,  1790. 

This  quarto  volume  contains  the  main  acts  of  the  preceding  years,  and  fills  the 
gap  to  the  date  of  Trott's  digest. 

Alphabetical  Digest  of  the  Public  Statute  Law  of  South  Carolina. 
By  Joseph  Brevard.    3  vols.    8vo.    Charleston,  1814. 
Statutes  of  South  Carolina. 

So  high  was  the  appreciation  of  Thomas  Cooper  that  the  Legislature  made  a  place 
for  him  after  his  forced  resignation  from  the  South  Carolina  College  in  1835, 
and  appointed  him  to  collect  and  arrange  the  statutes  of  the  State.  lie  wits 
engaged  at  this  task  until  his  death,  four  years  after.  The  work  shows  the 
impress  of  his  boldness  and  originality;  for  the  first  volnnie  is  not  simply  a 
painstaking  compilation  of  the  acts  of  Assembly,  but  ho  incorporated  in  it 
many  documents  to  illustrate  the  growth  of  liberty ;  e.  g.,  Magna  Charta,  Bill 
of  Rights,  Declaration  of  ludependonce,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and.sevoral  papers  relating  to  the  tariff  and  nullification  discussion  in  South 
Carolina.  Ho  edited  five  volumes,  and  the  work  was  then  continued  by 
David  J.  McCord,  a  prominent  lawyer  at  the  Columbia  bar.  Since  then  vol 
umes  have  been  issued  at  intervals  of  several  years,  until,  numbering  con- 
secutively from  the  first  one  by  Tbomas  Cooper,  thirteen  have  been  published, 
covering  the  entire  period  to  the  present,  with  the  aid  of  the  last  volume  of 
revised  statutes. 

Hand-Book  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Published  by  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston :  Walker,  Evans 
&  Cogswell.    18a'3. 

This  was  aimed  to  set  forth  the  advantages  of  the  State  for  immigrants,  but 
the  editor  while  discharging  this  duty  had  loftier  xiurposes,  and  has  gathered 
into  one  volume  a  wealth  of  in  formation,  historical,  scientific,  industrial, 
geographical,  and  general,  including  an  important  sketch  of  education  by 
Prof.  K.  Means  Davis.  Most  of  the  articles  were  prepared  by  the  best  spe- 
cialists, and  the  entire  work  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publications  ever 
issued  by  the  State.  It  is  the  only  general  work  of  reference  for  the  State, 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  tine  geological  map.  If  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture had  never  doue  more  than  this  it  would  have  amx^Iy  paid  for  all  it 
has  cost  the  State. 

Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit.  By  William  B.  Sprague.  New  York, 
1859. 

Vol.  IV  contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Moses  Waddel,  the  famous  Williugton 
teaclier,  followed  by  letters  of  testimonial  from  Alonzo  Church,  Judge  Long- 
street,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. 

aster  William  Mitten.    By  Judge  A,  B.  Longstreet.    Macon,  Ga.: 
Burke,  Boykin  &  Co.    1864. 

This  work,  by  the  author  of  the  famous  Georgia  Scenes,  first  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  the  Southern  Fjeld  and  Fireside,  \w  which  form  it  is  most  familiar  to 
j^outhern  readers. 
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Life  of  James  L.  Petigru.    By  W.  J.  Grayson.    1866. 
Alabama  Educational  Journal,  1858. 

Contains  a  fall  account  of  the  Citadel  Academy,  the  State  military  institution. 

A  Sketch  of  the  Historj'^  of  the  Citadel  Academy.  By  Col.  J.  P. 
Thomas. 

Colonel  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  graduates  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  IT  as  placed  at  the  head  of  it  when  it  was  reopened  in  1882.  He  ba« 
done  a  good  service  in  writing  this  pamphlet,  as  it  is  a  most  important  con- 
tributiou  to  the  history  of  the  school. 

Miscellaneous  collection  of  pamphlets,  in  possession  of  Dr.  W.  M. 
Grier,  President  of  Erskine  College. 

Several  pamphlets  in  this  collection  are  on  educational  topics.  Dr.  Grier  kindly 
allowed  the  author  the  use  of  these  documents. 

A  pami)hlet  containing  an  account  of  the  services  in  memoriam  of 
Kev.  Robert  C.  Grier.  Due  West,  S.  C. :  Presbyterian  OflSce  Print. 
1877. 

History  of  the  A  ssociate  Reformed  Synod  of  the  South.  By  Rev. 
Robert  Lathan,  D.  D.    Uarrisburg,  1882. 

Dr.  James  H.  Carlisle's  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Benja- 
min Wofford. 

Eai-ly  Schools  of  Methodism.    By  A.  W.  Cummings. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Furman's  Centennial  Sermon  of  the  First  Baptist  Church 
of  Charleston.    Delivered  in  November,  1851. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Furman's  History  of  Ministerial  Education  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Sermon  delivered  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary  in  1871.  Published  in  the  Working  Christian, 
May  18,  1871. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Furman's  Centennial  Address  at  the  Bi-Centennial  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Charleston  in  1883.  A  Report  published  in  the 
Baptist  Courier  Supplement  of  November  29, 1883. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Furman  is  a  member  of  the  family  in  whoso  honor  Fur  man  University 
was  named,  and  he  himself  has  been  connected  with  the  institution  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  as  professor  and  president.  His  historical  insight  and  great 
length  of  service  in  the  Baptist  Church  have  enabled  him  in  these  fine  ad- 
dresses to  preserve  from  loss  many  interesting  facts  and  incidents  illustrate 
ing  early  educational  history  in  South  Carolina. 

Baptist  Courier  of  January  4,  1882,  and  November  29,  1883.  This 
paper  is  the  organ  of  the  Bai)tist  denomination  in  South  Carolina. 

Both  issues  contain  valuable  material  for  the  history  of  Furman  University. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Johnson's  Address  on  the  Organization  of  Furman  Uni- 
versity. 

This  appeal  to  his  brethren  was  first  published  in  the  Southern  Bapiist  of  July 
10,  1850.  The  enterprising  managers  of  the  Baptist  Courier  rexmnted  it  in 
their  issue  of  August  4,  1H87. 

Baptist  Encyclopajdia.  By  William  Cathcart.  1  vol.  Philadelphia, 
1881. 
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Maximilian  La  Borde's  History  of  the  South  Caroliua  Golloj^o.  Two 
editions. 

College  work  filled  the  greater  part  of  La  Borde's  life,  and  with  him  every- 
thing connected  with  it  deserved  careful  treatment,  even  the  petty  stadent 
rows.  Every  little  difficnlty  between  the  students  and  the  college  anthori- 
ties,  nnder  his  hand,  swelled  into  large  proportions,  and  must  be  described 
with  all  the  gravity  befitting  an  important  affair  of  state.  The  book  is  the 
completest  repository  of  information  respecting  th<x  institation,  and  is  the 
most  elaborate  history  of  any  college  south  of  the  Potomac  River.  His  sketch 
of  Thomas  Cooper,  while  short,  is  one  of  the  completest  hitherto  written.  He 
was  acquainted  with  the  noted  radical,  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to 
learn  more  of  the  facts  of  Cooper's  early  life,  and  had  described  more  of  th« 
interesting  incidents  that  must  have  occurred  during  Cooper's  presidency, 
instead  of  answering  Cooper's  attacks  on  religion,  his  work  would  be  much 
more  valuable  for  historical  students. 

The  Story  of  My  Life.  By  J.  Marion  Sims,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1884. 

This  little  volume,  written  by  the  famous  gynecologist  of  New  York  in  old  age, 
gives  a  good  view  of  student  life  at  the  South  Carolina  College  during  the 
years  before  his  graduation,  in  1832 ;  and  also  contaius  a  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  Thomas  Cooper,  as  ho  appeared  to  the  students.  Scones  and  incidents 
illustrative  of  country  school  life  in  upper  South  Caroliua,  during  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  add  an  amusing  side  to  the  story. 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  By  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  Ph.  D.  Bureau  of  Education:  Circular  of  Information  No.  1, 
1888. 

North  American  Review.,  Vol.  XIV. 

Atlantic  Monthly,  Vols.  LIV  and  LVL 

Two  articles  by  Prof.  C.  F.  Smith,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  are  very  instructive 
reading  for  any  one  who  desires  to  see  the  present  condition  of  collegiate 
education  in  the  South,  especially  with  reference  to  the  unfortunate  tendency 
to  increase  the  number  of  colleges. 

Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited  by  Leslie  Stephens. 

This  work  has  a  good,  accurate  article  on  Thomas  Cooper. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Political  Economy.  By  Thomas  Cooper, 
M.  D.,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  and  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry and  Political  Economy.  280  pp.  Columbia :  D.  E.  Sweeny.  1820. 
2d  edition,  36G  pp.    Columbia:  McMorris  &  Wilson.  *1829. 

A  Manual  of  Political  Economy.  By  Thomas  Cooper.  109  pp.  18mo. 
Washington  :  D.  Green.     1833. 

The  Case  of  Thomas  Cooper  Submitted  to  the  Legislature  and  People 
of  South  Carolina,  December,  1831.    8vo.    Columbia,  S.  C,  1831. 

The  Fabrication  of  the  Pentateuch  proved  by  the  Anachronisms  in 
those  Books.  By  Thomas  Cooper.  2d  edition,  16  pp.  8vo.  Granvill, 
Middletown,  K  J. :  G.  H.  Evans.    1840. 

State  Trials  of  the  United  States  during  the  Administrations  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams.    By  Francis  Wharton.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1849. 

An  Account  of  the  Trial  of  T.  Cooper  on  a  Charge  of  Libel  against 
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the  PresichMit  of  the  United  States.  G4  pp.  8vo.  For  the  author. 
Phihulelphia,  1800. 

The  Lil'e  and  Letters  of  James  Henley  Thornwell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.  By 
B.  M.  Palmer,  D.  D.,  LL.  I).    Richmond,  1875. 

Doctor  Ptiliner  has  done  a  good  service  in  preparing  tliia  work.  Fortunately  the 
papers  of  Doctor  Thornwell  had  been  preserved.  His  biographer  laborion»ly 
gathered  other  material  by  extennive  correspondence,  before  it  was  hnt 
through  the  death  of  Doctor  Thornwell's  friends.  Doctor  Thornwell  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  vigorous  and  original  thinkers  over  at  the  ool]ogi>. 
and  in  after  years,  as  professor  and  president  of  the  institution,  he  left  his  iio* 
pitss  upon  the  educational  life  of  the  State.  Besides  his  ed'icational  labor*, 
his  contributions  to  theology'  mark  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  ever 
prodnced  in  the  South. 

'  Dr.  J.  n.  Thornwell's  Letter  to  Govenior  Manning  on  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  South  Carolina.  Originally  published  in  November,  1853.  lU* 
])ublished  in  the  edition  of  the  News  and  Courier,  July,  188o,  by  the 
City  Council  of  Charleston,  for  the  information  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  longest  and  most  important  contribution  to  education  ever  written  by 
an  educator  in  the  State  on  the  institutions  of  the  State.  It  was  originally 
called  forth  in  defence  of  State  education,  and  was  republished  over  a  qnar- 
ter  of  a  century  later,  in  1^^,  as  the  best  answer  to  those  who  were  seekiu<; 
to  cripple  the  usefulness  of  the  State  institutions.  Thus  Thornwell  dead  cnu- 
tinned  sacredly  to  defend  the  institutions  whose  usefulness  and  reputation  he 
helped  so  much  while  living. 

The  Collected  Writings  of  James  Henley  Thornwell,  edited  by  John 
B.  Adger,  D.  D.  3  vols.  Kichmond:  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication.   1871. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  Francis  Lieber,  edited  by  Daniel  C. 
Oilman,  of  Johns  Uopkins  University. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Francis  Lieber.  By  Thomas  Sergeant  Perry. 
Boston,  1882. 

Poole's  Index. 

This  publication  has  been  of  great  service  for  its  references  to  article-s  in  different 
magazines  that  for  the  student  would  be  practically  lost  in  the  vast  mass  of 
periodical  literature  but  for  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Poole  and  his  painstaking 
assistants. 


APPENDIX  1 


LEGAL  TITLE  OF  THE  STATE  INSTITUTION. 

Siiise  its  first  orgaaization,  tho  logal  title  of  the  State  institution  at  Coiarabia  for 
higher  education  lias  been  as  follows :  South  Carolina  College,  from  1401  to  1H65 ; 
University  of  South  Carolina  (modelled  after  the  Uuivcrsity  of  Virginia),  from  1805 
to  l!J77;  institution  closed  until  18d0;  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  South 
Carolina,  from  1880  to  1882 ;  South  Carolina  College  (a  branch  of  the  South  Carolina 
University,  the  other  two  branches  being  tho  Clatlin  University,  colored  school,  at 
Orangeburg,  and  the  Citadel  Academy,  State  military  school,  at  Charleston),  from 
1H82  to  June,  1^88.  Since  then  tho  South  Carolina  University,  with  Clatlin  University 
and  the  Citadel  Academy  as  branches. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 


Kamb. 


EtKcrrKD.      Exit. 


South  Carolina  Collboe: 

Jiiii;iihan  Maxcy 

Tliiiiuas  Coopor v • 

Tbonian  Cooper 

Kob<rt  Henry 

H..J.Nott 

K.W.Barnwell 

Robert  Henry 

W.C.Preston 

Fniiicis  Lieber 

James  H.  Tbornwoll 

C.F.McCay , 

A.  B.  Longstroet 

M.  La  Bortlu 

tJNIVKRSITY  OK  SOUTH  CAROLINA: 

K.  W.  Barnwell    

B.B.  Babbitt  a 

A.  W.  CiinimingB  a 

Aquicultcual  and  Mechanical  Collbgb  (on  grounda  of 
Univernity) : 

W.  PorchiT  MUoA 

South  Cabolina  Collbob: 

W.  Porcher  Milei 

J.M.  McBryde 

J.M.McBrycIo 


RSMAnKB. 


1804  , 

IS.'U  I 

IH-Jl 

1834  ' 

1834 

1835 

1811 

184.? 

1851  ! 

18,->1  ! 

18a5 

1857 

1861 

1865 
1873 
1874 


1880 

1882 
1882 
1883 


1820 

1831 

1835 
1841 
1845 
1851 

1855 
1857 
1861 
1866 

1R73 

1874 

61877 

1882 


Protem. 

Pro  torn. 

Cbainnan  of  Faculty. 


(^bairmnn  of  Faculty. 


Chairman  of  Faculty. 

Chafnnan  of  FacuUy. 
Cbairinnn  of  Facnlty. 
Cbainnan  of  Faculty. 


Chairman  of  Faculty. 


a  Negro  regime,      b  Closed  July,  1877. 

Sonth  Capolina  College  was  closed  in  Jniu%  1888,  and  South  Carolina  University 

reopened  in  tbo  October  following. 
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PROFESSORS  OF  SOirfH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE. 


Kamk. 


Enoch  Hanford 

(/lemout  Early 

KUsliA  nammond 

Tbnniaa  Park 

Tanl  II.  Perrault 

Paul  H.  Perrault 

John  Brown  ..' 

(^harloB  Dewar Simons. . . 

BenJ.  R.  Montgomery 

Goorgo  Black  barn 

Edward  DarriU  Smith  . . . 

Christian  Hanckol 

Robert  Henry 

Thomas  Cooper 

James  Wallace 

James  Wallace 

Lanlucr  Vannxem 

Ilonry  Junius  Nott 

lli»bert  W.Gibbes 

Thomas  Cooper 

lUlHirt  W.Gibbes 

Lewis  R.  Gibbes 

Henry  J.  Kott 

William  H.Ellet 

Francis  Lieber 

1.  W.Stewnrt 

Thomas  S.  Twiss 

William  Capers 

Thomas  Park 

Stephen  Elliott 

James  H.  Thorn  well 

William  Hooper 

James  H.  Thorn  well 

MaTirailian  La  Borde 

Robert  Henrv 

Mattliew  J.  Williams... 

Charles  P.  Polham 

Richard  T.  Brumby 

James  L.  Reynolds 

Charles  T.  Mc Cay 

James  L.  Reynolds 

John  Le  Conte 

William  J.  Rivers 

Josoph  Le  Conte 

R.  W.  Barnwell.  Jr 

Charles  S.  Tenable 


Dep^utmkxt. 


Languages 

Languages 

Languages 

Langu  ages 

French  Linsnage 

Mathematics  and  natural  philos- 
ophy. 

Logic  and  moral  philosophy  . . . 

Cliemistry 

Logic  and  moral  philosophy 

Mathematics  and  astronomy. . . 

Chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. 

Mathematics , 

Moral  philosophy  and  logic ... 

Chemistry 

Mathematics , 

Mathematics 

Geology  and  mineralogy 


EiJirxKi).  Exit. 

1804  '  180G 

1805  I  1805 
180a  !  180G 

1806  1835 
1800  I I 

1807  '  1811  1 


Rejiakks. 


Logic.  English  criticism  and  po- 
lite lileruturo. 

Chemistry , 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy 

Mathematics 

Logic  and  boUes-lctt  res 

Chemistry 

History  and  political  economy.. 

Greek  and  Roman  literature  ... 

Mathematics ! 

Sac  red  1  i  teratu  re ■ 

Greek  and  Roman  literature  — 

Sacred  literature 

Logic  and  belles-lettres • . 

Greek  and  Roman  literature  — 

Sacred  literature  and  evidences 
uf  Chrisriunity. 

Logic  and  belles-lettres 

Greek  literature 

Mathematics    and    mechanical 
philosophy. 

Roman  literatnro   

Chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  gr-  , 
ology.  I 

Belles-lettres  and  elocution 

Mathematics   and    mechanical  | 
pliilosophy. 

Sacre<l  literature  and  evidences 
of  Christiauit3'. 

Natural  and  mechanical  philos- 
ophy. 

Greek  literature 

Chemistry  and  geology 

History  and  political  economy  . 

Mathematics  and  astronomy  . . 


1809 
1811 
1811 
1811 
1812 

1815 
lo18 


1811 
1812  I 
1818 
1815 
1819 

1820 


Ejected  president    1812. 

1819  I '  Elected  president    1820. 

1820  j  1  Protem. 

181\     1834 


is-ii 

18-JJ 

1827 

1834 

1834 

]83t 

1834 

18.15 

1R35 

18]5 

1835 

1835  i 

1835  I 

1835  ' 

1837 

1830 

1810 


1827 


1835 
1835 
1837 
1848 
185G 
1819 
184G  ; 


Adjunct  professor. 

Pro  teni. 
Pro  tem. 


1840 
1840 
18 IC 


! 


Aeccptod  temporarily. 
Adinuct  profes.>M>r. 


1842  1873 

1845  1868 

1846  I  1853 

1^40  1857 

1818  1856 


18  M 
1853 

1855 

1856 

1856 
1856 
1856 
1857 


Elected  president  1851. 


Elected  president  1855. 
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PROFESSORS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  18C6  TO  187fi. 


Kamk. 


R.  W.  Barnwell,  LL.  D 


W.J.  Rivera,  A.M. 
M.  La  Bordo,  M.  D. 


James  L.  Reynolds,  D.  D . 
Gon.  E.  P.  Alexander 


John  Lc  Conte,  M.  D. 


Joflopli  Lo  Conte,  M.  D 


A.  L»cbUeben 

A.  C.  Haskell 

John  T.  Darby,  M.D 

A. N. Talley,  M.  J). ...>••......••. 


£.  D.  Sniitb,  M.  D 

CD.  Melton 

J.  C.  Faber,  M.  D. 
T.  E.  Hart,  Ph.  D 


T.  E.  Hart,  Ph.  D 

Jaroea  Woodrow,  Pb.  D.,  H.  D.,  D.  D 


John  Lynch,  M.D 

Rev.  B.  B.  Babbitt.  A.  M 

Rev.  A.  W.  Camroings,  D.  D. 

T.K.Roberto,  M.D 


-.1 


R.W.Gibbcs,M.D 
John  A.  Watson... 
T.  K.  Roberts,  M.  D 


A.J.  Fox,  A. M..  D. D . . .. 
William  Main,  Jr.,  A.  M 


Fisk  P.  Brewer,  A.  M 

R.  T.  Greener,  A.  B 

R.Vampm,M.D , 

Rev.  K.  B.  Othoman,  A.  M . 
F.  J.  Moses,  LL.  1) , 


Depabtment. 

History,  political  philosophy,  and  jiolitical 
economy. 

A  ncient  languages  and  literatare 

Rhetoric,  criticism,  elocution,  and  Eng* 
lish  language  and  literature. 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  sacred  lit- 
erature, Mid  evidences  of  Christianity. 

Mathematics,  and  civil  and  military  engi> 
nooring  and  construction. 

Natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  and 
astronomy. 

Chemintry,  pharmacy,  mineralogy,   and 
geology. 

Modem  languages  and  literature 

Law 

Anatomy  ond  surgery 

Principles  aud  practice  of  medicine,  and 
obstetr;cs. 

Demonstratorof  anatomy 

Law 

Modem  languages  and  literature 

Matboinatics,  and  civil  and  military  engi- 
neering and  ooiistructiofi. 

Natural  philo  >ophy  and  astronomy 

Chemistry,    pharmacy,   mineralogy,  and 
geology. 

Physiology  and  materia  medioa 

Natural  and  mechanical  philosophy  and 
astronomy. 

Mathematics,    civil    and  military  engi- 
neering and  construction. 

Chemistry,  pharmacy,  mineralogy,  and 
geology. 

Anatomy  and  surgery 

Demonstrator  of  anatomy 

History, political  philosophy,  and  political 
economy. 

Rhetoric,  criticism,  elocution,  and  English 
language  and  literature. 

Chemistry,    pharmacy,  mineralogy,   and 
geology. 

Ancient  languages  and  literature 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy 

Modem  languages  and  literature 

Modern  languages  and  literature 

Law 


ELECTRI) 


1866 


Exit. 


1873 


1866 

1873 

1866 

1873 

.   1806 

1873 

1866 

1870 

I8CC 

1870 

1866 

1870 

1867 

1870 

1867 

1869 

1887 

1872 

1867 

1873 

1867 

1872 

1860 

187.* 

1870 

1873 

1870 

1872 

1870 

1871 

1870 

1872 

1870 

1876 

1871 

1876 

1872 

1876 

1872 

1873 

1872 

1873 

1872 

1874 

1873 

1876 

1873 

1876 

1873 

1876 

1873 

1876 

1873 

1876 

1573 

1876 

1874 

1876 

1875 

1876 

PROFESSORS   OF  THE   AGRICULTURAL  AND  MECHANICAL  COLLEGE  OF 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Name. 


Department. 


EuscTED.     Exit. 


William  Porchcr  Miles,  LL.  D 

James  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  D.  D. 


English  literature 

Geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 


Benjamin  Sloan  (West  Point) Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy. 

William  Uumey,  Ph.  D 


Analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry  and 
experimental  agriculture. 


1880 
1880 
1880 
1880 


1882 
1882 
1882 
1882 
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PROFESSORS   AND  TUTORS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA   COLLEGE,  REORGAN- 

IZED  JULY,  1882. 


Nahe. 


PR0KK880BS. 

J.  M.  McBrydo.  Ph.D.,  LL.  D 

J.  M.  McBrydo,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

J.  M.  McBryde,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D 

James  Woodrow,  Ph.  D..  M.  D.,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
James  Woodrow,  Ph.  D.,  M.  D.,  D.D., 

LL.D. 

Bcujamin  Sloan  (Weat  Point) 

Ikinjamiu  Sloan  (Wost  Point) 

William  B.  Burney,  Ph.  D 

William  B-  Burney,  Ph.  D 

William  B^Barnoy,  Ph.  D 

Rov.  E.  L.  Patton,  LL.  D '. 

E.  S.  Joyiins,  M.  A.,  LL.  D 

W.J.  Alexander,  A.M.,  D.  D 

H. M.Davis,  A. B..  LL. B ^... 

J.D.  Pope,A.M 

G.  W.  McElroy  (asHistant  engineer  U. 

S.Navj). 

R.  IT.  Loaj^hridj)^,  Ph.  Da 

R.  II. Loiighridge. Ph.  Da 

R.  J.  Davidson,  A.  Ma  .- 

TUTORS. 

B.  M.  Bolton,  M.  D 

n.  C.  Patton,  A.  M 

I.  C.  Buchanan,  B.  S 

W.  D.  Simpson,  Jr.,  B.  S 

M.L.Harrlll.B.S 

E.  A .  Simpson,  B.  S 

James  B.  Davies,  A.  B 

Janios  B.  Da  vies,  A.B 

W.  C.  Whitner,  A.  B 

R. M. Kennedy,  Jr.,  A.B 

R  J. Davidson,  A.B 

D.  R.  TowerH,  A.  B 

I.  A.  Rice,  A.B 

J.J.  McMahau,  A.B 

J.  J. McMahan,  A.B 

S.  R.  Pritchard,  A,  B 

D.  F.  IIoiiBton,  A.  B 

I.  L.  Withers,  A.B 


Depaktmbnt. 


Ap^ricnltnro  and  hortienltnre 

Agricultnm  and  botany 

Botany 

Geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology 

Natural  philosophy  and  geology . . . 

Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 

Pure  and  applied  mathematics 

Chemistry 

Chemistry  and  mineralogy 

Chemistry <• 

Ancient  languages 

Modem  languages  and  English 

Moral  philosophy  and  English  literature . . 

History  and  political  science 

Law 

Mechanical  engineering 

Agrioolture 

Agricaltore  and  mineralogy 

Analytical  chemistry 

Mathematics  and  English 

Ancient  and  modem  languages 

Mathematics 

English 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Ancient  languages 

Latin 

Mathematics 

English  and  French 

Chemistry 

History 

Greek 

Latin 

English  and  French 

Mathematics 

Ancient  languages 

History 


Elkcteii. 

Exit. 

1882 

mz 

1883 

\fm 

1886 

1«^8 

1882 

lh& 

1883 

1882 
18H3 
1882 
1883 
1886 
1FS2 
1882 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1686 

1886 
1887 
1887 

1882 
.1882  1 
1883 
1883 
1883 
1884 
1884 
1885 
1885 
1685 
1885 
1885 
1885 
1886 
1887  ' 
1886 
1887 
r87 


lf83 

\m 
\m 
im 

:m 

1S8« 
1888 

im 

i»n 
im 
\m 

im 
\m 

1884 
1885 
1>*5 
1885 
1683 

18S7 
1887 
1887 
1886 
18«^ 
1887 
lfi8S 
l^M 


a  Assistant. 
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UNIVEKSITY  OP  SOUTH  CAKOLll/A. 
Rk-bstabushed  at  Columbia  Deckmbeii  22, 18b7  ;  Reouganized  May  9,  1888. 


ArroixTSB. 


Present  Residbxcb. 


J.  M.  McBrj'de,  LL.  D.,  Pli.  D 

JamAfl  Woodrow,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D., 
LL.D. 

BoiiJaniiD  Sloan  (West  I'oint) 


William  B.  Barney,  Ph.  1) 

E.  S.  Joynes,  M.  A .,  LL.  1> 

(;.  W.  McElroy  (Lieut  IT.  S.  Navy) 


K.  H.  Loiij^hridge,  Ph.  D 


W.  J.  Alexander,  A.  M.,  D.  D. .. 

E.  L.  ratton,  LLD 

li.  M.  Davia,  A.  B.,  LL.  B 


•Jofteph  D.Pope,  A. M , 

Milton  Whitney 

Ui*v.  J.  William  FUmi  (chaplain). 
E.  W.Davii»,Ph.D 


(ieor«;e  F.  Atkinson,  Ph.  B 
15.  M.  IJ4»lton,  M.  1) 


E.E.  Shell),  Ph.  D 


J.  S.  Murray,  Jr 

F.  C.  Woodward,  A.  M 


W.  B.  NilftR,  I).  V.  M 

R.iT.  Davidson,  A.M  ..., x.. 


J.  J.  McMahan,  A.  B  . 
W.  G.  Randall.  C.  E  .. 
Sihw  J.  Duffle,  Ph.G. 

B.  W  Taylor,  M.  I)  . . 
A.N.Talley,M.  D... 


I  Sonth  Carolina  College. 
South  Carolina  College. 

Sonth  Carolina  College. 

Sonth  Carolina  College. 
Sonth  Carolina  College . 
South  Carolina  College . 

South  Carolina  College . 

Sonth  Carolina  College. 
Simth  Carolina  College . 
South  Carolina  College. 


Chaik. 


South  Camlina College  .... 

Raleigh,  X.C 

Now  Orleans,  La  

Agririiltural  and  Mechani- 
cal (College,  Florida. 

University  Xorth  Carolina. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. 

State  Normal  School,  Louisi- 
ana. 


Berlin,  Germany 

Wofford  College,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Webster  City,  Towa 

Sonth  (Carolina  College 


South  Carolina  College, 

Marion,  N.C 

Columbia,  S.  C 


>  Columbia,  S.  C 


President  of  thci  University. 

Professor  geology  and  mineral- 
ogy- 

Professor  civil  engineering  and 
physics. 

Professor  chemistry. 

ProfcMor  modem  languages. 

Professor  meclianical  engineer- 
ing. 

Professor  agricultural  chemis- 
try. 

Professor  logic  and  rhetoric. 

Professor  Greek. 

Professor  histovy  and  political 
science. 

Professor  law. 

Professor  agriculture. 

Profejtsor  moral  ]>hilosophy. 

Professor  mathematics  and  as- 
tronomy. 

Professor  botany  and  zoiUogy. 

Professor  i>bysiology    and   hy- 
giene. 

Professor  pe<lagogics. 

Professor  Latin. 
Professor  English. 

Profos.sor  veterinary  science. 

Assistant   proresHur  annlyticnl 
chemistry  and  materia  medic4t. 

Instructor  in  modern  langnages. 

Instructor  in  drawing. 

Instructor  in  pharmacy. 

Physicians  to  infirmary. 


Professor  Sloan Dean  of  (JoUege  of  Agriculture  and  Mechan lo  Arts. 

Professor  Woo<lrow Dean  of  (Allege  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Scieucos. 

Professor  Burnoy Dean  of  College  of  Pharmacy. 

Professor  Sheib Dean  of  Normal  School. 

I'rofesaor  Pope Dean  of  Law  School. 

The  above  were  elected  May  9,  1H88.  The  professors  are  arranged  according  to 
seniority  (as  fixed  by  board). 

There  are  also  instructors  in  mathematics  and  book-keeping  and  in  shop  and  ma- 
chine work.  Tutors  in  ancient  langnages  and  in  English  and  history  will  be  appointed 
by  the  facalty. 
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HIGHER   EDUCATION    IN   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 


STUDENTS  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY. 

GOVEKXORS  (22). 


Kake. 


Stephen  D.  Miller 

John  Mnrphy 

Richard  Irvine  Manning;. 

George  McDnJfie 

JohnGayle 

Fountain  S.  Winaton 

Charles  J.  Mcltonald  . . . . 
John  Peter  Richardson  a 

William  Aiken 

James  H.  Hammond 

William  H.  Gist  6 

P.W.Pickenaa 

JohnB.Ffc>yd 

A.G.Magrath 

John  H.  Means 

M.  L.  Bonham 

Wade  Hampton 

John  L.  Manning , 

W.D.  Simpson 

Thomas  B.  Jeter 

John  Peter  Richardson  . . . 
F.  J.  Moses,  Jr.  e 


Dbgree. 


Graduated, 

OR  LEFT 

College. 


1808 

1808 

1811 

1813 

1815 

1815 

1816 

1819 

1825 

1825 

1827 

1827 

1829 

1831 

1832 

1834 

1830 

1837 

1843 

1846 

1840 

1855 


Ooternor  of— 


South  Carolina. 
Alabamx 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Alabama. 
Miasissijipi. 
Georgia. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Virginia. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Candina. 
South  Carolina. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  (14). 


Name. 


Josiah  J.  Evan.s 

William  Harper 

Stephen  D.Miller 

William  Campbell  Preston. 

George  McDnffle 

Andrew  P.  Butler 

Franklin  H.  Elmore 

Dixon  H.  Lewis 

James  H.  flammond 

Wade  Hampton 

Lonis  T.  Wigfall 

John  W.  Johnston  a 

Thomas  J.  Robertson 

M.  C.  Butler  6 


Degree. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.  B. 


Graduated, 

OR  LEFT 
COLIJgGB. 


1808 

1808  ! 

1808  . 

1813 

1813 

1817 

1819 

1820 

1825 

1836 

1837 

1837 

1843 

1856 


Elected  froh— 


South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  nnd  Missouri. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Alabama. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Texas. 

Virginia. 

South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 


i  Loft  college  in  Senior  j-ear.        b  Loft  college  in  Junior  year.       c  Left  college  in  Freshman  year. 


SOUTH   CAROLINA   COLLEGE. 

LIST  OF  STUDENTS-Continued. 
LIEUTBNANT-GOVERNORS  OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA  (8). 
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Name. 

Degkek. 

Graduated, 

OR  LE*T 
COI<LEUE. 

WiUiam  J.  Duboso 

A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 

1808 

William  A.  Bull 

1810 

WUUamCain 

1812 

Jaiuea  IIouderaoD  Irbv 

1816 

I.  D.  WitherspooD  & 

1822 

John  F.  Ervina 

1827 

Meriok  £.  Caiii 

A.B.... 

1831 

Johii  D.  Kennedy  6 

1857 

UNITED  STATES  AND  CONFEDERATE  STATES  REPRESENTATIVES  (39). 


Name. 


John  Murphy 

Itobert  B.  Campbell 

WUliam  J.  Grayson 

William  Butler 

Warren  R.  Davis 

Jamea  Dillet 

John  Carter 

Richard  Irvine  Manning.... 

Henry  W.  Connor 

Henry  Laurens  Pincknoy. . . 

Andrew  R.  Govan 

James  Rogers 

Hngh  Swinton  Lo;!ar6 

Waddy  Thompson 

JohnGayle 

Charles  J.  McDonald 

Richard  F.  Simpson . . 

William  MoWillie 

Samuel  A.  Bailey 

W.K.Clowney 

P.C.Caldwell 

William  C.  Nuckolls 

William  F.  Colcock 

William  Aiken 

Henry  W.  Hilllard 

Samuel  W.  Trotti 

M.  L.  Bonham 

Preston  S.  Brooks  a 

L.  M.  Ayere 

L.  M.  Keitt 

W.  D.  Simpson 

Janios  Farrow 

D.  Wyatt  Aiken 

John  S.  Richanlson , 

John  A.  Wharton , 

a  Left  college  in  Senior  year. 


Degree. 


A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A-B. 

A.B. 

A.B.. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B., 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B, 

A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 


Graduated, 
OH  left 

CuLLEliB. 


Elected  from— 


A.B.... 
A.B... 
A.B.... 
A.B.... 
A.B..,. 
A.B.... 
6  Left  college  in  Junior  year. 


1808 
1809 
1800 
1810 
1810 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1812 
1812 
1813 
1813 
1814 
1814 
1815 
1810 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1618 
1820 
1820 
1823 
1825 
1826 
1833 
1834 
1839 
1839 
1843 
1843 
1847 
1849 
1850 
1850 


Alabama. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina- 
Alabama. 

Sonth  Carolina.    (?) 
Sonth  Carolina. 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina    (?) 
South  Carolina.    (!) 
South  Carolina- 
South  Carolina. 
Alabama. 
Georgia. 
South  Carolina. 
Mississippi. 

(?) 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,    (f ) 
Sonth  Carolina.    (?) 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Alabama. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.    (C.  S.) 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina.    (C.  S.) 
Sonth  Carolina.    (C.  S.) 
Sonth  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Texas.    (?) 


e  Left  college  in  Freshman  year. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS— Continued. 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CONFEDERATE  STATES  REPRBSENTATIVES->Continaed. 


J.  K.  Chalmera. 
John  II.  Evini. 
W.  U.  Perry  a 
J.  J.  UemphiU. 


Name. 


Drgrkb. 


A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 


Graduatru, 

OB  LBVT 
COLUCGB. 


1851 
1853 
1857 
1869 


Blkcixd  from— 


Kisslsaippi. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 


JUDGES  AND  CHANCELLORS  (33). 


Name. 


Degbek. 


Anderaon  Crenahaw I  A.  B 

Nathaniel  A.  War© j  A.B..., 

Alexander  Bowio .' A.  B 

Job  Johnston <  A.B. 

I 

Bajlis  J. Earlo , |  A.B 

John  Belton  O'Ncall A.B 


JohnG.  Creagh 

Robert  B.  Gilcbriat 

John  Lingard  Hunter 

Ezekiel  Pickens 

Da V  id  L.  Wardlaw 

James  J.  CaldwrcII 

Thomfis  W.  Glover 

Francis  H.  Wardlaw 

Joseph  Newton  Whitner  . 

Goorffe  VV.  Dargan 

Franklin  Israel  Moses,  Sr. 


Thomas  J.  Withers 
James  P.  Carroll  h . . 

Lemuel  Boozer 

Joseph  W.  Lesesnu 
Samuel  McGowau  . 


W.D.  Simpson. 


Thomas  B.  Frascr. 
Henry  Mclver 


Charles  H.Simonton. 

W.H.  Wallace 

J.  H.  Hudson 

S.  W.Melton 

1. 1).  Witherspoon  . . . 
W.W.Smith 


A.C.HaskeU 


FarishC.  Furman. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B- 
A.B. 

A-TJ. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B. 


Graduaied, 

OR  LKFT 

College. 


1806 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 
18M 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1817 
1821 
1623 

• 
1825 

1827 
1830 
1832 
1841 

1843 

1845 
1846 

1849 
1849 
1852 
1852 
1854 
1854 

1860 

1868 


Office  akd  State. 


Chancellor,  Alabama. 

Judge,  Mississippi. 

(yhanccllor,  Alabama. 

Chancellor,  South  Carolina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Chief- Justice,    South    Caro- 
lina. 

Judge,  Alabama. 

Judge,  United  States. 

Judge,  Alabama. 

Judge,  Alabama. 

.Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Chancellor,  South  Carolina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Chancellor,  South  Carolina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Chancellor,  South  C.irolina, 

Chii^f  Justice.    South   Caro 
lina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Chancellor,  South  Carolina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Chancellor,  Alnb.iuia. 

Associnte   Justice,    South 
Carolina. 

ChtofJustice.    South   Caro- 
lina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Associate   Justice,  South 
Carolina. 

Judge,  United  States. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Judge,  S<mth  Carolina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

Judge,  South  Carolina. 

.Jndge  Supreme  Court,   Ar- 
kansas. 

AHAoriato   Justice,   South 
Carolina. 

Judge,  Georgia. 


a  Loft  college  in  Junior  year. 


b  Left  college  in  Senior  year. 
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PKESIDENTS  OF  COLLEGES  (15). 
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Kamb. 


W.H.  Brantley 

B.M.  Sanders 

William  Campbell  Preiton,  LL.  D 
Henry  Joniua  Kott 


Samnel  WiUiamson 

J.  A.L.  Norman 

Bmail Manly.  D.  D..LL.  D 

John  L.  Kennedy 

James  H.  Thorn  well.  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

W,  J.  Bivers,  A.M 

James  H.  Carlisle,  LL.D 

£.  L.  Patton«  LL.  D 

James  D.  Anderson 

John  M.  MoBryde.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D  a 
W.B.  Atkinson  (Key.) 


DSOSKK. 


Qbaduated. 

OK  LBFT 

College. 


I 


iKSTITUnOS. 


1808 
1809 
1812 
1814 

1818 
1819 
1821 
1825 
1831 
1841 
1844 
1846 
18C0 
1860 
1861 


Charleston  College. 

(?) 
South  Carolina  Colleji^o. 

South    Carolina    College 
(Chairmau). 

(f) 
(?) 
University  of  Alabama. 

(?) 

South  Carolina  College. 

Washiueton  College.  Md. 

Wofford  College. 

Erskine  College. 

Uuntsvillo  (Ala.)  College. 

South  Carolina  College. 

Charlotte    (N.    C.)    Female 
College. 


PBOFESSOIiS  IN  COLLEGES  (39). 


Name. 


John  RGolding. 
John  Reid 


Thomas  Young  Simons 

Samuel  M.  Stafford 

E.H.  Deas 

Maximilian  La  Borde,  M.  D. 
Kichani  T.  Brumby 


Josiab  C.Nott.M.D. 

RW-Gibbesfe 

Lewis  VL  Gibbes 


Deobeb. 


A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 


Wbiteford  Smith  

D.J.C.Cain 

John  A.Leland,  A.M., Ph. D. 

Charles  P.Pelham 

Thomas  £.  Peek,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 


J.  M.  Gaston 


CD.  Melton , 

8.  E.  Caughman  . . . . . 
F.  P.  Porcher,M.D. 

E.  n.  Martin 

A.N.  Talley,  M.D... 


A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 

A.B. 


A.B... 

A.B.. 

A.B... 

A.B.. 

A.B.. 


Gbaduatbd, 

OR  LEFT 
COLLEUB. 


1810 
1812 

1815 
1818 
1821 
1821 
1824 

1824 
1827 
1820 

1830 
1835 
1837 
1838 
1840 

1843 

1843 
1844 
1R44 
1845 
1848 


iKBTlTUTIOJf. 


(?) 

South  Carolina  College  (tu* 
tor). 

South  Carolina  College. 

(?) 

(?) 
South  Carolina  College. 

South  Caruliua  College  and 
University  of  Alabama. 

Charleston  Medical  College. 

South  Carolina  College. 

South  (Carolina  College  and 
Charleston  College. 

Wofford  College. 

(?) 

Davidson  College. 

Sonth  Carolina  College. 

Union  Theological  Semina> 
ry,  Virginia. 

Atlanta  (Ga.)  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

South  Carolina  University. 

(?) 
Charleston  Medicid  College. 

(?) 
South  Carolina  University. 


a  Left  college  in  Junior  year. 


(  Loft  college  in  Senior  year. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS— Continued. 


PHOFBSSOBS  IN  COLLEGES— Continaed. 


Naxb. 


K.  W.  Gibbe8,Jr.,M.D. 
B.  W.  Barnwell  (Rov.)  . 

Ilarry  Hammond 

John  B.  Biley  (Bev.).... 
John  T.  Darby,  H.  D.  a. 

Mortimer  Glover 

W.  W.  Legar6 


HujEh  Strong  b 

W.  K.  Boggs,  D.D, 


C.  W.  Hntaon 

W.  D.Martin 

John  B.  Elliott.  M.D.0. 


James  S.  Hey  ward  e... 
W.  LeCouto  Stovona... 
C.  R.  Hemphill,  D.  D.  d. 


B.  M.  Davis,  LL.B. 

£.  A.  Simimon 

W.  D.  Simpson  . . . . 


Dkobbe. 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 

A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 


A.B 

BS. 

B.S. 


UDUATKD, 
OB  LEFT 
COLLKOB. 


1849 
1850 
1852 
1851 
1456 
1858 
1858 

1858 
1850 

1860 
1860 
1861 

1862 
1868 
1868 

1872 
1883 
1883 


iHRTinrnox. 


South  Carolina  University. 

South  Carolina  College. 

XTniversity  of  Georgia. 

Adger  College. 

South  Carolina  Uuiversitj. 

Claflin  College. 

South- Western  Presbyterian 
University, 

Adger  College. 

Presb^^rian    Theolo  g  i  c  al 
Seminary,  Columbia.  S.  C. 

University  of  Mississippi. 

A  college  in  Midne. 

Tulane  University  of  Loui- 
siana. 

Claflin  College. 

A  coUege  in  New  York. 

Presbyterian  T heol  o  g  i  c  a  1 
Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

South  Carolina  College. 

Adger  College. 

Adger  College. 


BISHOPS  (5). 


Namb. 


William  Capers  6. 


Stephen  Elliott,  D.  D 
William  J.  Borne 


Alexander  Gregg,  D.  D 
B.W.B.  Elliott 


Graduatrd, 

OK  LKl^ 
COLLKGB. 


1806 

1825 
1829 

1838 
1861 


Ecclesiastical  Office. 


Bishop   of   M.    £.    Charoh 
South. 

Bpiscopal  Bishop,  Georgia. 

Episcopal  Bishop  (Mission- 
ary). China. 

Episcopal  Bishop,  Texas. 

Episcopal  Bishop  (Mission- 
wy),  Western  Texas. 


CONFEDERATE  GENERALS  (15). 


Namb. 


JohnB.  Floyd.... 

M.  L.  Bonham 

Maxcy  Gregg 

Wade  Hatupton  .. 

JcHcph  Gistb 

Samuel  MeGowan 
John  K.  Jackson  ■ 
James  Couiior 


a  Tji'ft  collf  ge  in  Senior  year. 
b  Left  coUcgo  in  Sophomore  year. 


Dbgrbb. 

A.B 

A.B 

A.B 

A.B  .... 

A.B 

A.B.  .. 

A.B     ..  1 

Gbaduatbd, 

OB  LEFT 
COLLBUE. 

Rank. 

1829 

Brigadier-General 

1834 

Brigadicr-GreneraL 

1835 

Brigadier-CikneraL 

1836 

Lieuteoant-G  eneraL 

1837 

Brigadier-General. 

1841 

Brigad  ier-General. 

1846 

Bri^iadier-General. 

1849 

Brig:ul  ier-G  enoral. 

e  Left  college  in  Junior  yoar. 

d  Took  diploma  in  ancient  languages. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS— Coutinned. 
CONFEDEBATE  GENEBALS  (15)~Continaed. 


Namb. 


John  Br«tton 

S.  n.  Gist 

John  A.  Wharton. 
J.  B.  Chalmers  ... 

M.  W.  Gapya 

M.  C.  Bntlera 

T.  21.  Losan 


Dkgreb. 


A.B. 
A.B 
A.B. 
A.B. 


A.B. 


Graduatxd, 

OR  I.KFT 
COLLBUB. 


18a0 
1850 
1850 
18ol 
1852 
1850 
18C0 


Ra:(k. 


Brigadior-G  onoral. 

Brlgadi<»r-G  oneral. 

Brigadier-GoDoral. 

Brigailior-General. 

Brigodicr-Gooeral. 

MaJor-GenoroL 

Brizadler-Gcni-ral. 


MEMBERS  OF  U.  S.  GOVERXMENT  OR  C.  8.  GOVERNMENT  (9). 


Kamb. 


Dbgrbb. 


Janica  L.  retigru 

Bto ;; fort  T.  Watta 

Hugh  Swiolon  Legar6 

C.  G.  Memniinge.rft 

Solomon  Cohen,  Jr  . . . . 

J.  J.Seihela 

E.n.  DeLeon      

Jnlm  E.  Bacon 


Leroy  F.  Touioana A.B 


A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 
A.B. 


Graduated, 

OB  LE)>T 

College. 


Ofhce. 


U.  S.  District  Attorne.y. 

n.  S.  Charg6  d'AffaircH. 

n.  S.  Attorney-General. 

C.  S.  Secretary  of  Treaanry. 

n.  8.  District  Attorney. 

n.  S.  Charg6  d'Aflairea. 

U.  S.  Consul  to  E«;ypt. 

U.  S.  Charg6  d'Aflairea  to 
Paraguay. 

XT.  &  District  Attorney. 


MEMBERS  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS  (14). 


Xame. 


Degree. 


Beojamiu  T.  Elmore 
Jubn  G.BroiiTn 


Josiah  Kilgorr,  M.  D. 


Jamea  M.  Calhoun 
James  Jono:i  


John  I).  Coalter 
Jauiea  Simons  . . 


R.  J.  M.  Dunuovante. 


A.B. 

A.B. 

A.B 

A.B 
A.B 

A.  B 
A.B 


James  X.  Lipscomb . 


James  Connor 


W.  Z.  L«itmr 


John  Bratton 


A.B 


A.B 


A.B 


A.B 


Graduai-ed, 

OR  LEFT 
COLLEOB. 


1810 

1811 

1813 

1824 
1824 

1825 
1833 

1842 

1847 

1840 

1849 

1849 


Office. 


Coraptmller-Gencral,  South 
Carolina. 

Secretary   of    State,    South 
Carolina. 

Surgeon-General,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

President  AJalMuna  Senate. 

AdJ  ntant  G  eneral,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Attorney -General,  Missouri. 

Speaker  House  of  Represent- 
atires,  South  Carolina. 

A«].intant-General,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Secretary  of  State,  South  Car> 
ollna. 

Attorney-General,  South  Car- 
olina. 

Secretary   of    State,  South 
Carolina. 

Comptroller-General,    South 
Carolina. 


a  Left  oollese  in  Junior  year. 

b  Believed  to  he  the  oldest  alumnus  living. 

11400— Kg.  3 14 


c  Left  college  in  Senior  yew. 
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LIST  OF  STUDENTS—Continnod. 


MEMBERS  OF  STATE  GOVEKNMEXTS-Continued. 


Name. 


DBOaBE. 


J.C.Coita. 


James  Simons  a. 


Graduated, 

OB  UEFT 
COLLBGB. 


1852 


I8!V8 


Officb. 


CovDptrollcr-Geoeral,  South 
Carolina. 

Speaker  noose  of  RonrMoit- 
atiroa,  Soath  Carolina. 


SCIENTIFIC  MEN  AND  WRITERS  (8). 


Namb. 


J.y.  Iteran 

Richard  Yeadon 

Henry  W.  Ravenel,  LL.  D 

James  Marion  Sims,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

John  n.  Logan,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

J.  Wood  DaTidson,  A.  M 

Parish  C.Furman 

James  H. Rion,LL.D 


Dbg  REE. 

A.B  ... 

A.B  .... 

A.B  .... 

A.B  ... 

A.B  ... 

A.B 

iA#  Mi   •  V  •  • 

A.B 

Gmauuatrd, 

OR  LEFT 

College. 


1816 
1820 
18C2 
1832 
1844 

18:2 

18G8 
1850 


PBOFEsaioa  OB  Occur Anos 


Historian  of  Georgia. 

Editor  (Charleston). 

Botanist 

Physician  and  Surgeon. 

Historian. 

Historian. 

WelMtnown  Southern  Agti- 
cnltnrist. 

Jarist. 


a  Left  college  in  Janior  year. 

In  the  precediDg  list  only  Governors  and  Coufi'dcrato  States  Generals  are  counted 
twice.  Many  otliers  held  two  or  more  offices  of  distinction,  bat  only  the  more  im- 
l)ortaut  are  given. 

Several  graduates  rose  to  high  distinction  in  other  StatcSi  one  or  two  having  been 
Members  of  Congress  from  Kentucky,  and  others  from  Texas.  It  la  impossible  to  give 
their  names  now,  as  the  rolls  are  imperfect. 


APPENDIX   11. 


COLONIAL  EDUCATION  IN  SOTJTH  CAEOLINAJ 

Bt  Edwabd  McCnADY,  Jr. 

A  Paper  read  b^ore  the  nutoriedl  Society  of  South  OaroUna,  August  8, 1883.    SeprinUd,  unth  aome 

tUght  aUerationa,  by  permimion  qf  the  auihor, 

[As  tbe  parpoBO  of  the  following  paper,  read  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Sonth 
Carolina,  and  now  published  by  that  body,  is  to  refute  the  charge  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Mastcr,  in  his  History  of  the  People  of  tbe  United  States,  of  the  neglect  of  education 
in  South  Carolina  prior  to  and  during  the  Revolution,  I  have  given  exact  quotations 
from  the  authors  and  acts  I  have  cited  rather  than  my  understanding  of  what  they 
^ri>to  or  contained,  thus  avoiding  any  misunderstanding  of  the  texts,  on  my  part. 

I  have  also  restricted  myself  to  the  period  of  which  Mr.  McMaster  treats  in  the 
voliinio  of  his  work  now  before  the  public.  There  is  much  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  education  in  the  State  which  is  interesting,  but  as  this  paper  is  a  refutation,  and 
a  refutation  only,  I  have  not  stepped  beyond  the  period  of  which  he  has  so  far  writ- 
ten.—Edward  McCrady,  Jr.    Charleston,  3.  C,  October^,  1883.] 

In  A  View  of  South  Carolina,  by  John  Drayton,  published  in  1802,  we  find  the  au- 
thor good-hnmoredly  ridiculing  a  learned  professor  of  Princeton  for  his  assertion,  in  a 
work  on  the  human  species,  that  the  poor  and  laboring  classes  in  South  Carolina  are 
deformed  and  misshapen,  and  *^  degenerated  to  a  complexion  that  is  but  a  few  shades 
lighter  than  that  of  the  Iroquois.*'  Mr.  Drayton  observes :  ^*  The  doctor  has  never 
been  in  this  State;  how  then  has  he  been  able  to  give  this  unpleasant  and  degrading 
account  of  some  of  her  inhabitants f  It  could  only  have  been  by  information,  not 
from  Carolinians,  for  they  are  better  informed,  but  by  strangers  who,  to  use  the 
doctor's  own  words,  'Judge  of  things,  of  men,  and  manners  under  the  influence  of 
habits  and  ideas  framed  in  a  different  climate,  and  a  different  state  of  society.' "  Mr. 
Drayton  quotes  the  learned  professor  as  saying:  ''It  is  a  shame  for  philosophy,  at 
this  day,  to  be  swallowing  the  falsehoods,  and  accounting  for  the  absurdities  of 
suilors."  '*  He  would  have  done  well,  also,"  Mr.  Drayton  goes  on  to  say,  *'  in  keep- 
ing clear  of  an  error  into  which  philosophers  are  apt  to  fall ;  which  is  to  reason  from 
assumed  facts  in  order  to  support  favorite  principles." 

This  was  written  in  the  commencement  of  the  century,  and  now  at  the  near  end  of 
it,  we  of  the  Sotith,  and  of  Sonth  Carolina  particularly,  have  still  to  complain  of  un- 
just representations.  As  an  instance,  we  quote  from  McMaster's  History  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  27: 

''In  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  hut  nowhere  to 
each  an  extent  ae  in  South  Carolina,  In  that  colony ^  prior  to  1730,  no  euoh  thing  ae  a 
grammar  school  existed.  Between  1731  and  1776  there  were  five.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion there  were  none.  Indeed,  if  the  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  any  community 
may  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  condition  of  the  Southern 
States  as  compared  mth  the  Eastern  and  Middle  was  most  deplorable.  In  1775  there  were 
in  the  entire  country  thirty-seven  papers  in  circulation.    Fourteen  of  them  were  in 

*  The  growth  of  ^e  American  pahUc  school  system  and  its  excellence  hare  imparted  a  pecnlior 
interest  to  the  history  of  the  Massachusetts  colony,  In  which  its  essential  principles  were  first  form- 
ulated and  developed.  If assachnsetts,  however,  did  not  stand  alone  in  efforts  for  the  establishment 
of  schools.  The  same  parpose  animated  her  sister  colonies.  This  is  particnlarly  true  of  Soath  Caro- 
Iin%  as  the  following  paper  abundantly  proves.— K.  H.  B.  P. 
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New  England,  foar  were  in  New  York,  and  nine  in  Pennsylvania;  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  there  were  two  each,  in  Georgia  one,  in  South  Carolina  three.  The 
same  i»  true  to-daif." 

For  the  existence  of  this  neglect,  and  the  deplorable  condition  of  education  in  the 
South,  the  author  cites  two  authorities:  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina  and 
Hudson's  History  of  Journalism  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  see  if  his  authorities 
sustain  his  assertions  and  conclusions. 

Prejudice  may  warp  the  Judgment  so  as  to  lead  it  to  accept  as  true  statements 
which  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  to  form  conclusions  not  warranted  if  the  state- 
ments were  true ;  but  not  even  xirejudice  can  excuse  or  account  for  a  misquotation. 
Mr.  McMaster  asserts  that  in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost  wholly  neg- 
lected, but  nowhere  to  such  au  extent  as  in  South  Carolina ;  and  that  in  that  colony, 
prior  to  1730,  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  existed;  and  gives  as  his  authority 
Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina.  Now,  with  the  book  open  before  us,  we  deny 
that  Ramsay  made  any  such  statement;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  chapter ou  *'Tbe 
Literary  History  of  South  Carolina"  (Chap.  IX,  Vol.  2),  in  which  he  shows  that  no 
sooner  had  the  settlers  provided  shelter  and  the  necessaries  of  life,  "  than  they 
adopted  measures  for  promoting  the  moral  and  literary  improvement  of  themselves, 
aud  2>(if'ticularly  of  the  rising  generation."    (See  p.  353.) 

The  nearest  approach  to  Mr.  McMaster^s  quotation  is  this  sentence  at  the  close  of 
the  chapter  (Vol.  II,  p.  3r3) :  **  There  was  uo  grammar  school  in  South  Carolina  prior 
to  17o0,  excejft  the  free  school  in  Charleston  ;  from  1730  till  1776  there  were  not  more 
than  four  or  five,  aud  all  in  or  near  Charleston."  Mr.  McMaster,  it  will  be  observed, 
has  omitted  a  part  of  the  sentence  he  undertook  to  quote.  But  since  Mr.  McMaster  has  re- 
ferre<l  us  to  Dr.  Ramsay,  as  au  authority  upon  the  matter  of  education  of  the  people 
of  South  Carolina,  let  us  sec  what  Dr.  Ramsay  does  say  ou  the  subject,  and  let  us  refer 
a  little  more  particularly  to  his  authorities,  and  add  some  others,  more  fully  showing 
the  attention  paid  to  educattou  in  South  Carolina  before  and  during  the  Revolution. 

I.— Schools  Prior  to  the  Revolution. 

Dr.  Ramsay,  as  we  have  seen,  commences  his  chapter  on  the  literary  history  of  South 
Carolina  with  the  statement  that  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Province  had  uo  sooner 
provided  themselves  with  shelter  than  they  adopted  measures  for  promoting  the  moral 
and  literary  improvement  of  themselves  and  of  their  children.  He  goes  on  then  to 
give  this  account  of  the  establishment  of  free  schools  in  the  Province^  On  page  354, 
Vol.  II,  wo  read: 

"In  the  years  1710  and  1712,  the  Assembly  passed  laws  *for  founding  and  erecting 
a  free  school  iu  Charlestown  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina.'  The 
preamble  of  the  latter,  after  setting  forth  *  the  necessity  that  a  free  school  be  erected 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  in  grammar  and  other  arts  and  sciences,  and  also  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  that  several  well-disposed  Christians  by  their 
last  wills  had  given  several  sums  of  money  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school,'  proceeds 
to  enact  'that  Charles  Craven,  Charles  Hart,  Thomas  Broughton,  Nicholas  Trott, 
Arthur  Middloton,  Richard  Bcresford,  William  Rhett,  Gideon  Johnson,  Francis  Lejau, 
Robert  Maul,  Ralph  Izard,  Joseph  Morton,  George  Logan,  Altixander  Parris,  Hugh 
Grange,  and  William  Gibbon,  and  their  successors,  be  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name 
of  the  commissioners  for  founding,  erecting,  governing,  and  visiting  a  free  school 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  Carolina,  with  all  the  power  of  a  corporation, 
and  with  particular  authority  to  take  possession  of  all  gifts  and  legacies /ormerZji 
given  for  the  use  of  the  free  school,  and  to  take  up  or  purchase  as  much  land  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings," 
Ho  goes  on  to  say  (pp.  355-356) :  ''Provision  was  also  made  for  *the  support  of  an 
usher  and  a  master  to  teach  writing,  arithmetic,  merchant's  accompts,  surveying, 
navigation,  aud  practical  mathematics.'  It  was  also  enacted  Hhat  any  school- 
master settled  in  a  country  parish,  and  approved  by  tho  vestry,  should  receive  ten 
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pounds  per  anuum  from  the  public  treasury ;'  and  that '  the  vestries  should  be  author- 
ized to  draw  from  the  same  source  twelve  pounds  toward  building  a  school-house  in 
each  of 'the  country  parishes.' " 

Now,  this  was  before  Mr.  McMaster  when  he  asserted  that  Dr.  Ramsay  had  stated 
there  was  "  no  grammar  school  in  South  Carolina  prior  to  1730 ; "  and  so  much  he  can 
not  escape  from  the  knowledge  of,  when  he  was  recklessly  making  so  grave  a  charge 
against  a  people.  But  if,  led  by  a  real  historical  spirit,  he  had  examined  the  acts  to 
which  Dr.  Ramsay  refers  (and  which  are  to  be  found  in  all  the  large  bar  libraries  in 
New  York  and  elsewhere),  he  would  have  seen  that  the  act  of  1710,  as  well  as  that  of 
1712,  contained  the  recital  that  the  gifts  of  money  for  the  founding  of  a  free  school 
had  then  (in  1710)  already  been  made;  from  which  he  would  have  learned  that  even 
prior  to  1710  the  people  of  South  Carolina  had  conceived  and  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  free  school ;  and  had  he  examifted  further,  ho  would  have  found  that 
South  Carolina  during  colonial  times  was  very  little,  if  any,  behind  even  Massachu- 
setts in  the  matter  of  public  education. 

Dr.  Dalcbo'  writes  (1710-llh  "The  want  of  schools  was  a  source  of  great  solicitude 
to  the  inhabitants,  and  called  for  the  exertions  of  the  virtuous  and  the  good.  The 
missionaries,  and  many  other  gentlemen  of  the  Province,  addressed  the  society'  on 
this  interesting  and  important  subject.  They  described  the  deplorable  condition  of 
the  rising  generation  for  want  of  sufficient  education,  and  lamented  the  decay  of 
piety  and  morals  as  the  inevitable  consequence  of  leaving  the  young  to  their  own  pur- 
suits, and  to  the  iuAuence  of  evil  example.  The  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  inter- 
ests of  the  people  were  declared  to  be  at  stake,  as  an  ignorant,  uneducated  communi- 
ty was  but  a  email  remove  from  the  habits  and  feelings  of  savage  life.  The  society 
felt  the  force  of  the  appeal.  In  the  year  1711  they  established  a  school  in  Charles- 
town,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  William  Guy,  A.  M.,  whom  at  the  same 
time  they  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  rector  of  St.  Philip's  Parish." 

Professor  Rivers,  in  his  Early  History  of  South  Carolina,  says:  *'The  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  sent  out  missionaries  not  only  to  preach,  but '  to  encourage 
the  setting  up  of  schools  for  the  teaching  of  children.'  Their  school-masters  were  re- 
quired *  to  take  especial  care  of  the  manners  of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school ;  warn- 
ing them  against  lying  and  falsehood  and  evil  speaking ;  to  love  truth  and  honesty ; 
to  be  modest,  just,  and  affable ;  to  receive  in  their  tender  years  that  sense  of  religion 
which  may  render  it  the  constant  principle  of  their  lives  and  actions.'  The  waijt  of 
schools,  however,  was  not  immediately  remedied,  and  so  urgent  appeals  were  made  to 
the  society  that  in  1711  they  established  a  school  in  Charlestown  nnder  Rev.  William 
Guy.  In  the  previous  year  several  persons  having  bequeathed  legacies  for  founding  a 
free  school,  an  act  was  passed  (1712)  for  this  purpose,  and  soon  afterward  for  extend- 
ing similar  benefits  to  all  the  parishes."  ^ 

A  tombstone  still  standing  in  St.  Philip's  church-yard  attests  that  such  a  school  was 

actually  established,  and  maintained  at  least  until  1729.    The  inscription  upon  it  is 

as  follows : 

The  Eev^  Mr  John  Lambert 

Late  Master  Principal  and  Teacher  of  Grammar 

And  Other  Sciences  Taught  in  the 

FREE  SCHOOL* 

At  Charlestown  for  y*  Province  of  South  Carolina 

And  Afternoon  Lecturer  of  this  Parish 

of  Saint  Philips  Charestown, 

Departed  this  Life  (suddenly)  on  y*  Ath  August  1729 

Blessed  is  this  servant  trhom  His  Lord  when 

He  conuth  shall  find  so  doing 

*  Cburcli  History,  p.  DH. 

'  The  Society  for  tbo  Propagation  of  tbo  Gospel  in  Forcijpi  Parts. 

*  Hihtorical  Sketch  of  South  Carolina,  p.  231 ;  see  also  Shecnt's  KssayB. 

*  The  words  "  Free  School "  are  thus  in  capital  letters  on  the  tomb. 
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The  act  alluded  to  by  Professor  Rivera  was,  "An  Act  additional  to  an  Act  entitled, 
'An  Act  for  establishing  conuty  and  precinct  conrts,"' passed  Febrnary  23, 1723.  Tbe 
origintil  was  not  to  bo  found  when  the  Statutes  at  Large  were  compiled,  but  tbe  text 
is  given  in  Trott's  Laws  of  South  Carolina.  By  this  act  the  justices  of  these  courts 
were  authorized  to  purchase  lands,  erect  a  free  school  in  each  county  and  precinct, 
and  to  assess  the  expense  upon  the  lands  and  slaves  within  their  respective  jarisdic- 
tions.  They  were  to  appoint  mastera  who  should  be  ''  well  skilled  in  the  Latin 
tongue,"  and  be  allowed  twenty-five  ponnds  proclamation  money  per  annum.  Ten 
poor  children  were  to  be  taught  gratis  yearly,  if  sent  by  the  justices.* 

Dr.  Ramsay  proceeds  (p.  306)  to  tell  that  Sir  Francis  Nicolson,  the  firet  Royal  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  (1721-24),  was  a  great  friend  to  learning;  and  that  he  liberally 
contributed  to  its  support,  and  pressed  on  the  inhabitants  the  usefulness  and  necessity 
of  Provincial  establishments  for  its  advancement;  and  that  the  inhabitants,  urged  by 
his  x)crsuasions,  engaged  in  providing  seminaries  for  the  instruction  of  youths. 

Besides  these  general  contributions,  Dr.  Ramsay  tells  of  several  particular  legacies  left 
for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Whitmarsh  left  five  hundred  pounds  to  St.  Paul's  Parish  for 
founding  a  free  school  in  it.  Mr.  Ludlam,  missionary  at  Goose  Creek,  bequeathed  all 
his  estate,  which  was  comx^uted  to  amount  to  two  thousand  pounds,  for  the  same  pur- 
pose' Ricbard  Bercsford,  by  his  will,  bequeathed  to  the  vestry  of  St.  Thomas'  Parish 
one-third  of  the  yearly  profits  of  his  estate  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  school-masters, 
who  should  teach  writing,  accounts,  mathematics,  and  other  liberal  learning ;  and 
the  other  two-thirds  for  the  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  poor  of  that 
parish.    The  vestry  accordingly  received  from  this  estate  six  thousand  five  hundred 


1  TroiVii  Lnwa  of  Soath  Carolina,  p.  898 ;  D&lcho's  Cbarch  History,  p.  9C.  Soc,  also,  Govensor  AU- 
ton's  IlcpoU  to  Sonth  Carolina  Loi^islature  on  tUo  Froe  Schools,  1817. 

*Dr.  Dalcho  tells  us  tbat  tbo  Tostry  of  St.  James,  Goose  Creok,  to  -whom  this  beqnest  of  Mr.  Lad- 
lam  was  made,  baviuji;  considered  tbe  bequest  iusufficiont  for  tbe  endowmuntof  a  school,  had  placed 
tbo  money  at  Interest  until  additional  arrangements  coald  bo  mado  to  promote  tbo  object  of  tbe  tes- 
tator, and  tbat  they  proposed  to  raise  nn  adequate  fnnd  by  privato  sabscription,  bnt  tbat  nothing  was 
done  until  Juno  18, 1744,  itrben  the  fullowing  subscription  was  raised: 

VThereaa,  Nothing  is  more  likely  to  promote  the  practico  of  Christianity  and  rirtno  than  tbo  earl3* 
and  pious  education  of  youth,  wo,  whoso  names  are  underwritten,  do  hereby  i^rree  and  oblige  our- 
selves, ouroxecutors,  and  administrators,  to  pay  3'early,  for  three  years  successively,  vis.  on  or  be- 
fore June  18,  1745,  1746,  and  1747,  to  tbe  Kev.  Mr.  Millechamp,  or  to  the  church  wardens  for  tbe  time 
being,  the  several  and  respective  sums  of  money  over  against  our  names  respectively  subscribed,  for  tbe 
setting  up  of  a  school  in  the  parish  of  St.  James.  Goose  Creek,  on  the  land  for  that  pnrpoao  purchased, 
fur  instructing  children  in  the  knowlod;;o  and  practico  of  the  Christian  religion  and  for  teaching  tbem 
such  other  things  as  are  suitable  to  their  capacity. 


S.A.Middleton £100 

William  Mlddleton 100 

John  Morton 60 

Zacb.  Villepontoux 50 

Peter  Taylor 25 

Thomas  Middleton 60 

Ricbard  Singleton 20 

Cornelius  Dupro 5 

Alexander  Dingle 5 

Stephen  Bull 5 

O.  Dupont "^ 

Henry  Isard 60 

WaiiamWood 8 


JamesKinlocb £40 

G  ideon  Faucbcraud 10 

William  Allen 25 

Marthalsard 20 

Mary  Izard 20 

Susanna  Lansoo 10 

Jane  Moirls 20 

Joseph  Norman 20 

Kichard  Tookermon 6 

Bei^amin  Masyck 15 

raulMazyck 50 

Robert  Brum 15 

Thomas  Singleton 10 


RubertAdams £5 

MagElizIsard 30 

Maurice  Keating 10 

James  Bagby.. lo 

Joseph  Hasfort 15 

James  Marion 5 

Peter  Porcher 15 

James  Singleton lo 

Isaac  Porcher 5 

Bonjam  In  Singleton 10 

RaohelPorcher 5 


To  these  were  subsequently  added  the  following: 


PeterTaylor £100 

JobnChannlng 100 

C.  Faucberaud 100 

Itobertllume 100 

John  Parker 70 

W.  Withers 50 

BenJ.Smlth 50 


JohnTibbin £30 

JohnMcKonzio 100 

John  Moultrie,  Jr 100 

W.Blake 100 

Bepjamin  Coachman 100 

ThomasSmlth 60 

Henry  Smith 50 


Sedge  wiok  Lewis £25 

James  Lynch 90 

James  Coachiran.... 40 

JohnDros 100 

Rebecca  Singleton 25 

PoterTamplet 50 

Joseph  Dobbins 2S 
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poands  for  promoting  tboso  pioas  and  charitable  purposes.  *  ^  This  fund/'  Dr.  Ramsay 
said  when  he  wrote  (1)308),  <<  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  long  been  known  by  the 
name  of  '  Beresford's  bounty ' " — and  we  may  add,  was  carefully  preserved  until 
destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  during  the  late  War.  In  1733,  we  go  on  to  read,  a  free  school 
was  erected  at  Childsbury,  in  St.  John's  Parish,^  on  the  foundation  of  six  hundred 
poands  bequeathed  for  that  purpose  by  James  Child,  and  twenty-two  hundred  pounds 
subscribed  by  the  parishioners.  The  interest  of  two  hundred  pounds,  bequeathed  by 
Francis  Williams,  was  also  appropriated  as  a  fund  for  teaching  poor  scholars.  In 
1734  a  free  school  was  erected  in  Dorchester.^  The  corporations  of  these  schools  were 
cherished  by  the  colonial  government,  Dr.  Ramsay  says,  and  were  favored  in  taking 
lip  lauds.  They  formed  a  centre  to  which  were  drawn  the  donations  and  bequests 
of  the  charitable.  ''From  tho  triple  source  of  tuition  money,  public  bounty,  and 
private  donations,  a  fund  was  created  which  diffused  the  means  of  education  far 
beyond  what  could  have  been  accomplished  by  uncombined  exertions  conducted  with- 
out union  or  system."  This  is  Dr.  Ramsay's  comment;  and  yet  he  is  cited  by  Mr. 
McMaster  as  authority  for  his  assertion  that  education  was  almost  wholly  negleeted 
in  the  South,  and  nowhere  to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina. 

From  Dalcho  we  learn  that  the  desire  for  the  education  of  the  rising  generation 
was  now  (1721-28)  generally  felt  through  the  Province.  Many  pious  persons,  he 
says,  had  bequeathed  portions  of  their  estates  for  this  benevolent  purpose,  and  many* 
contributed  largely  by  their  subscriptions.  In  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's  a  considerable 
sum  was  raised  by  subscription  for  founding  a  free  school  for  the  education  of  the  poor, 
and  to  which  John  Whitmarsh  added  a  legacy  of  five  hundred  pounds.'  He  also 
mentions  two  other  legacies  for  the  use  of  schooling  and  educating  the  poor  children 
in  the  parish  of  St.  John's  Colleton,  John's  Island,  in  1770 — one  by  Col.  John  Gibbs 
of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  one  by  George  Hext  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Turning  to  the  General  Statutes  of  South  Carolina,  we  find  that  an  act  was  passed 
March  24,  1724,  ''for  the  founding  and  erecting,  governing,  ordering,  and  visiting  a 
free  school  at  the  town  of  Dorchester  in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  iu  Berkeley  County, 
for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  of  South  Carolina."  Nothing,  however, 
seems  to  havo  been  accomplished  under  this  act,  possibly  from  some  impracticable 
provisions  contained  in  it ;  but  this  is  only  surmise,  as  the  text  of  it  is  not  now  to  be 
found — the  title  only  has  boon  preserved.^  But  in  1734  another  act,  with  the  same 
title,  was  passed,  the  preamble  of  which  is  so  pertinent  that  we  will  quote  it : 

''  Whereas,  By  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  the  youth  of  this  Province  are  become 
very  numerous,  and  their  parents  so  well  inclined  to  have  them  instructed  in  grammar 
and  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  other  useful  learning,  and  also  in  the  principles 
of  the  Christian  religion,  that  the  free  school  erected,  authorized,  and  established  in 
Charlestown  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient  fully  to  answer  the  good  intent  of  such 
an  undertaking;  And,  vohereaSf  Several  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Province  who  have 
a  numerous  issue  and  live  at  such  a  distance  from  the  said  free  school  now  established 
in  Charlestown,  that  their  circumstances  may  not  be  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  send 
their  children  thither  to  be  educated,  whereby  they  may  be  deprived  of  so  great  a 
benefit;  and  it  ifaerefbre  appearing  necessary  that  one  or  more  schools  be  founded 
and  erected  in  other  part  o  ^  *^s  ^^  ^^^^  Province  as  shall  be  most  convenient  for 
carrying  out  so  laudable  a  design,  we  tiiereforo  pra^Ohr  Most  SiII£^*^  Majesty  that 
it  may  be  enacted,"  etc.* 


"»  Thomas  Broughton,  Thomas  flasel,  Anthony  Bonnoau,  John  H»rleaton,  Nathaniel  Bronghton, 
Thomaa  Cordca,  and'Francis  L^au  were  appohited  truateca,  with  the  neceaa^ry  powers  for  promot^ 
ing  tho  interests  of  the  Inatitution.— Bamaay'a  History  of  South  Carolina,  VoL  II,  p.  198. 

•Alexander  Skoene,  Thomas  AVaring,  Joseph  Blake,  Arthur  Middleton,  Kalph  Izard,  Bobert 
TTright,  Paul  Jenyp,  Walter  Izard,  Benjamin  "Waring,  Francis  Vemod,  William  Cattel,  and  John 
Williams  were  appointed  trustees  for  taking  care  of  ita  interests.— /&id.,  p.  IW. 

»  Dalcho's  Church  History,  p.  853. 

*  Statutes  at  Large,  VoL  HI,  p.  238. 

»/Wd.,p.378. 
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The  year  before  (1733)  the  free  Bchool  at  Childsbary,  in  St.  John's  Pariah,  men 
tioned  above,  had  been  established.     Let  ns  give  the  preamble  to  this  act : 

'*  ffhereaSf  Nothing  oonduces  more  to  the  private  advantage  of  every  man,  or  the 
pnblic  benefit  of  the  coantry  in  general,  than  a  liberal  education,  and  the  same  can- 
not be  had  withont  due  encouragement  to  persons  qualified  to  instruct  yoath ;  and 
Mr.  James  Child,  late  of  this  Province,  deceased,  desiring,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  promote  the  same,  did,  in  and  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  give  and  beqaeath 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds  current  money  of  Carolina  toward  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  grammar  school,  and  other  learning,  at  Childsbury,  in  St.  John  Parish, 
Berkeley  County;  and  also  did  farther  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds  like  money,  and  a  lot  to  build  a  convenient  house  for  the  said  school; 
and  left  the  same  to  certain  trustees  in  the  said  will  named  to  manage  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  directions  of  his  will ;  and  the  said  sums  being  far  too  short  for  the 
said  purposes,  several  gentlemen,  well  weighing  the  great  want  of  necessary  learning 
in  the  Province,  and  being  desirous  to  encourage  so  good  an  undertaking  (according 
to  their  several  abilities),  have,  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  raised  the  sum  of  two 
thousand  two  hundred  pounds  like  current  money  to  be  added  to  the  legacy  of  the 
said  James  Child,  and  have  also  chosen  trustees  to  be  joined  with  those  named  in  the 
said  Mr.  James  Child's  wUl  to  manage  the  said  sums  for  the  use  of  the  said  school, 
and  as  visitors  to  order,  direct,  and  govern  the  said  school.  We  therefore  humbly 
pray  your  Most  Sacrnd  Majesty  that  it  may  be  enacted,"  etc.^ 

Now,  in  reading  these  preambles  to  acts  which  were  passed  establtahing  these 
schools,  can  it  be  said  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  at  that  early  day  un- 
mindful of  education  f    The  population  of  the  Province  in  1734  was  but  7,333.* 

But  let  us  again  return  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  History,  to  which  Mr.  McMaster  refers  ns, 
and  to  the  same  chapter  from  which  he  so  incorrectly  quotes.    We  read  at  page  362 : 

''Education  has  also  been  fostered  in  South  Carolina  by  several  societies  as  a  part 
of  a  general  plan  of  charity.  The  oldest  of  this  class  is  the  South  Carolina  Society, 
which  was  formed  about  the  year  1737. 

"It  pays  the  salary  of  a  school- master  and  school-mistress  for  the  education  of 
children  of  both  sexen.  Since  the  commencement  of  their  school "  (i.  s.,  1737  to  I80d) 
"several  hundreds  of  pupils  have  received  the  benefit  of  a  plain  education  from  its 
bounty.  There  is  a  succession  of  scholars.  None  are  received  under  eight  years  of 
age  and  none  are  retained  beyond  fourteen,  and  the  girls  not  beyond  twelve.  The 
present  number  is  seventy -two,  and  that  is  steadily  kept  up;  for  as  fast  as  any  of  the 
pupils  are  dismissed  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  admission  of  others.  The  present 
fnndsof  this  society  amount  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars.  *  *  * 

"The  Fellowship  Society,  incorporated  in  1769,  was  originally  intended  to  eu<*  - 
under  its  sheltering  wing  the  deplorable  maniac,  and  for  that  purpose  appropr: nt#-' 
one-half  of  its  funds.  With  the  other  moiety  it  has  foUoW«Hl  the  humaiu-  examp*' 
the  last- mentioned  society,  and  bestows  a  gratuitous  education  on  tlic  ehiM:vu  •  * 
misfortune.  Twenty-five  children  are  now  (1808)  under  a  course  of  ]»lai»i  c<l»u.»u.»'i 
on  its  bounty. 

"The  St.  Anx'r^A  .s  .vx  letv  havo  in  like  manner  lately  appr«"  .iftted  •  purti'n.  .»f 
th*^^^  Ti   (t.-^  lor  Himilar  pur^mses,  and  twenty  children -jbre  now  educated  at  their  e&- 

"    ■i\'.[\K  I  .\.ji>  >u«'  H  •  I  >  \\  as  i  ucorporat«»d  i  n  1 736.    The  original  design  of  the 
u  r^  >>*  Mmh  iii.it!ititiiin  wa^^  of  a  pat iM>tio  and  charitable  nature. 
I'  hf'.'i  :ti  \  M*v\'  tlu'  inipr<>\ riiient  of  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  indigo,  and 
\  Irf  ,'nuMV  nn-ni  of  u  t'ue  school.    The  object  of  the  society  is  now  wholly  confined  to 
t\n^  eduLatiuu  ot  orphan  children.    Since  its  commencement  there  have  been  educated 


it 


1  SUtatoH  at  Large.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  3S4. 

*  Drayton's  Historical  Sketch  of  Sontb  Carolina,  p.  103. 
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and  supported  npon  its  bounty  between  one  and  two  hundred  orphans.  From  the 
continual  accession  of  new  members  the  funds  are  in  a  donrishlng  condition,  and  ena- 
ble the  society  to  educate  twenty  children  annually.*' 

This  school  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  was  the  chief  school  for  all  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  between  Charleston  and  the  North  Carolina  line,  and  was  resorted 
to  by  all  classes. 

As  to  the  South  Carolina  Society,  see  also  Shecut's  Essays. 

There  was  also  a  grammar  school  at  Beaufort,  kept  by  Mr.  Comming,  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  private  school  near  Beaufort,  kept  by  the  Rev.  James  Gourlay. 

It  will  thus  bo  observed  that  the  education  of  the  lower  part  of  the  State  was  car- 
ried on  by  legislative  aid  and  authority  in.  connection  with  the  Church  of  England. 
In  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  which  was  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians, 
churches  and  school-houses  were  built  together  by  the  ministers  of  that  church,  which 
has  always  been  foremost  in  education  in  this  country.  These  covenanters,  as  most 
of  them  were,  coming  down  from  Pennsylvania  after  Braddock's  defeat,  settled  in 
the  western  parts  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  to  a  great  extent  peopled  the 
districts  of  Lancaster,  York,  Chester,  and  UnioD.  The  principal  settlement  was  at 
the  Waxhaws,  on  the  line  between  the  two  States.  Of  tho  women  of  these  people  it 
baa  been  written :  "An  education — knowledge  of  things  human  and  divine — they 
prized  beyond  all  price  in  their  leaders  and  teachers ;  and  craved  its  possession  for 
their  husbands  and  brothers  and  sons.  Tho  Spartan  mothers  gloried  in  the  bravery 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers,  and  demanded  it  in  their  sons — 'Bring  me  this,  or  be 
brought  back  upon  it,'  said  one  as  she  gave  her  son  a  shield  to  go  out  to  battle.  These 
Presbyterian  mothers  gloried  in  the  enterprise  and  religion  and  knowledge  and  purity 
of  their  husbands  and  children,  and  would  forego  comforts  and.endure  toil  that  their 
sons  might  bo  well  instructed,  enterprising  men.  •  *  •  With  many,  and  they  the 
InHuential  men  and  women,  the  desire  of  knowledge  was  cherished  before  a  compe- 
tonce  was  obtained,  or  the  labors  of  a  first  settlement  overcome.  Almost  invariably, 
as  soon  as  a  neighborhood  was  settled,  preparations  were  made  for  preaching  the 
Gospel  by  a  regular  stated  pastor;  and  wherever  a  pastor  was  located,  in  that  con- 
gregation there  was  a  classical  school.''  ^ 

Dr.  Howe,  in  his  History  of  the  Presbyterians,  justly  observes:  "Under  tho  Co- 
lonial government  the  refinements  of  the  higher  civilization  were  kept  upon  our  sea- 
board country'  by  its  constant  intercourse  with  tho  British  Isle,  whither  the  sous  and 
daughters  of  the  wealthy  were  often  sent  for  thoir  education.  But  in  tho  upper 
country  tho  church  and  tho  schuol,  both  accommodated  at  first  in  the  rudest  and 
most  primitive  structures,  wcro  almost  inseparably  connected,  until,  as  wo  have  seen 
in  tholast  fifteen  years  of  tho  eighteenth  century,  institutions  for  tho  higher  learning 
had  almost  every  where  arisen,  if  not  in  a  form  and  with  endowments  which  rendered 
them  perfect,  yet  conducted  with  a  becoming  energy  of  purpose,  and  affording  the 
means  of  a  valuable  education  to  those  who  were  to  become  the  future  leaders  in  the 
church  and  the  State."' 

In  17G7,  a  school  was  opened  in  the  fork  between  the  Broad  and  Saluda  Rivers,^ 
and  in  17G8  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  Assembly  for  incorporating  the  Salem 
Society,  the  preamble  of  which  is:  "  IVhereas,  Sundry  inhabitants  of  tho  district  of 
Ninety-Six  have  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  express  purpose  of  endowing 
and  supporting  a  school  and  seminary  of  learning,  and  have  fixed  npon  a  spot  between 
the  Catawba  and  Savannah  Rivers,  near  Little  River  Meeting  House,  as  being  the 
best  situated  to  answer  the  designs  of  the  society,  and  have  made  application  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  this  State  to  bo  incorporated,"  etc.^ 

There  were  schools  too  at  Bullock's  Crock,  York  District,  and  at  Waxhaws,  Lancaster 


>Foote'8  Sketches  6f  North  Carolina,  p.  512. 

•History  of  tho  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  .Vol.  TI,  p.  20. 
'  Appendix  to  Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina,  p.  60J. 
*SUtat€s  at  Large,  Vol.  VITI,  p.  117. 
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District.  Tliero  is  a  tradition  that  Wado  HamptoD,  afterward  General,  the  ancf«tor 
of  the  present  General  Wado  Hampton,  taught  school  on  Tyger  River,  Spartanburg 
District,  in  I77C.^  But  the  higher  education  of  this  X)art  of  tho  State  was  principally 
obtained  at  the  *' Queen's  Museum/' afterveard  called  ''Liberty  Hall,"  an  academy, 
in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  just  beyond  the  dividing  line  between  the  States.  It  was  at  this 
academy  that  General  William  R.  Davie,  then  a  youth  of  the  Waxhaws,  afterward 
member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina,  and  Minister  to  France,  one  who  was  alike  distinguished  as 
scholar,  soldier,  statesman,  and  lawyer,  received  the  edncatiou  which  enabled  him  to 
take  the  first  honors  at  Princeton,  and  fitted  him  to  bo  the  founder  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina.^ 

It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  during  tho  time  that  Mr.  McMaster  asserts  that  education 
was  wholly  neglected  in  South  Carolina,  there  were  not  only  five  free  schools  in  the 
colony,  but  many  other  schools  maintained  by  charitable  societies  and  churches. 
Indeed,  every  society  formed  for  charitable  or  patriotic  purposes  seems  at  once  to  have 
assumed  that  education  must  be  a  part  of  its  business  ;  and  education  was  deemed  a 
part  of  the  religions  duties  of  the  clergy,  whether  Presbyterian,  Covenanter,  or 
Churchman. 

But  these  free  schools,  and  schools  founded  or  maintained  by  charity,  and  built  up 
along  with  the  churches  in  the  wilderness,  were  by  no  means  the  only  schools  in  South 
Carolina  prior  to  tho  Revolution.  It  was  as  true  of  the  South  before  tho  Revolution 
as  after  (as  Mr.  Orr,  the  able  School  Commissioner  of  Georgia,  pointed  out  to  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  a  recent  meeting),  that  the  education  of  the 
South  was  carried  on  principally  by  means  of  private  schools  and  academies. 

Dr.  Ramsay  says:  *^With  the  growing  wealth  of  the  Province,  tho  schools  be- 
came more  numerous,  and  co-extended  with  the  spreading  population.  Tho  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  could  afford  to  maintain  private  tutors,  and  of  natives  who 
were  scut  abroad  for  education,  increased  in  like  manner.  None  of  the  British  Prov- 
inces in  proportiou  to  their  numbers  sent  so  many  of  their  sous  to  Eurox>o  for  educa- 
tion as  South  Carolina,"  etc.' 

Mr.  Drayton,  in  his  Memoirs,  writes:  **  Before  tho  American  War,  tho  citizen  of 
Carolina  was  too  much  prejudiced  in  favor  of  British  manners,  customs,  and  knowl- 
edge to  imagine  that  elsewhere  than  iu  England  auything  of  advantage  cnuld  bo  ob- 
tained. For  reasons  also  of  state,  perhaps,  this  prejudice  was  encouraged  by  the 
mother  country,  and  hence  the  children  of  opulent  persons  were  sent  there  for  edu- 
cation, while  attempts  for  supporting  suitable  seminaries  of  learning  in  this  State 
were  not  sufficiently  encouraged  and  promoted."^  ^ 

Mr.  McMaster  observes  that  so  late  as  1795  a  gentleman  who  had  been  abroad  was 
pointed  out  in  the  streets  even  of  large  cities  with  the  remark :  '^  There  goes  a  man 
who  has  been  to  Europe ;"  "  There  goes  a  man  who  has  been  to  London."  This  remark 
points  a  diflferenco  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  colonics  which  should  not 
bo  overlooked  iu  considering  the  character  of  their  respective  societies  and  the  edu- 
cation of  their  people.  While  it  is  true  that  there  was  little  or  no  intercourse  between 
New  England  and  Old  England,  there  was  a  close  and  .constant  intercourse  between 
the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the  mother  country ;  and  the  ambition  of  the  South- 
ern planter  was  to  send  his  son  to  England  for  education  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
South  Carolina  seemed  to  be  preparing  her  sons  both  at  home  and  abroad  for  the 
service  of  the  country  at  large.  Thus  it  happened  that  during  the  period  in  which 
Mr.  McMaster  charges  that  education  was  wholly  neglected  in  South  Carolina,  Arthur 
MiddletoD,  Thomas  Hey^apd,  Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.  {three  of  the  siguers  of  the  Declara- 


^  Letter  of  Rev.  James  II.  Sayo,  D.  D,,  Chester,  S.  C. 

*  Wlioolor*s  History  of  North  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  188.    Proceedings  of  the  Alumni  Asaocdation,  ISSI, 
pp.  22, 23. 
•History  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  358. 
«  Historical  Sketch  of  South  Carolina,  p.  217.    See  also  Mills'  Statlstios  of  South  Carolina.  18S& 
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tion  of  Independenco),  John  Ratledge,  Hugh  Rntledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
nej',  Thomas  Pincknoy,  William  Henry  Draytoo,  Christopher  Gadsden,  Henry  Lau- 
rens, John  Laurens,  Gahriel  Manigault,  William  Wragg,  and  John  Forcheraud 
Grimk6,  among  other  Carolina  youths,  had  been  sent  to  England  for  the  completion 
of  their  education.  Dr.  Ramsay  calls  attention,  too,  to  the  fact  that  the  natives  of 
Carolina,  though  educated  in  Great  Britain,  were  not  biased  in  favor  of  that  country. 
Most  of  tkcm  joined  lieartily  in  the  Revolution,  and  from  their  superior  knowledge 
were  eminently  useful  as  civil  and  military  officers  in  directing  the  efforts  of  their 
conntrymen  in  defence  of  their  rights.  This,  Dr.  Ramsay  observes  in  a  note,  is  the 
moro  remarkable,  as  the  revorso  took  place  in  other  provinces.^ 

Hugh  S.  Legard,  in  a  note  to  his  Essay  on  Classical  Learning,  says:  '^ Before  and 
just  after  the  Revolution,  many,  perhaps  it  would  bo  more  accurate  to  say  most,  of 
onr  youth  of  opulent  families  were  educated  at  English  schools  and  universities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  their  attainments  in  polite  literature  were  very  far  superior  to 
those  of  their  cotomporarlcs  at  the  North,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  in  Charles- 
ton was  consequently  much  higher  than  in  any  other  city  on  the  continent,"  etc' 

''In  his  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  published  in  1808  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Miller,  late  of  Princeton,  the  belief  is  e^cpressed  that  the  learned  languages,  especially 
the  Greek,  were  less  studied  in  the  Eastern  than  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  States, 
and  that  while  more  individuals  attended  to  classical  learning  there  than  here,  it 
was  attended  to  more  superficially.  The  reason  is  that,  owing  to  the  superior  wealth 
of  the  individuals  in  the  latter  States,  moro  of  their  sons  were  educated  in  Europe, 
and  brought  homo  with  them  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  set  tho 
example  of  a  more  thorough  study."  ' 

But  while  most  of  the  young  men  of  means  of  South  Carolina  were  educated  abroad, 
those  who  remained  at  home  did  like  credit  to  their  education.  Charles  Pincknoy, 
whose  draft  of  the  Constitution  has  been  tho  subject  of  so  much  controversy — a  con- 
troversy dogmatically  decided  in  a  lino  by  Mr.  McMaster— and  who  was  not  only  a 
great  statesman,  but  a  learned  lawyer  and  an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  received 
his  entire  education  in  Charleston.  So,  too,  did  Edward  Rutledge,  until  ready  to 
commence  the  study  of  his  profession,  when,  as  customary,  he  too  went  to  England 
and  entered  a  student  in  the  Temple.  Tho  letter  of  his  brother  John,  addressed  to  him 
upon  the  pursuit  of  his  studies  in  England,^  might  be  read  to-day  with  profit  by  any 
student  of  the  law.  Dr.  William  Charles  Wells,  who  promulgated  tho  first  compre- 
hensive theory  of  dew,  and  who  was  the  author  of  a  remarkable  essay  on  the  theory 
of  vision,  and  a  well  known  medical  writer  of  his  time  in  Edinburgh,  obtained  his  ed- 
ucation in  Charleston,  which  he  did  not  leave  until  prepared  to  commence  his  study 
of  medicine  in  Edinburgh. 

We  are  told  that  the  Puritan  settlers,  fully  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
education,  as  soon  as  they  had  provided  themselves  temporary  shelter  reared  tho 
church  and  tho  school-house.  So,  too,  did  both  Churchmen  and  Covenanters  in  South 
Carolina.  But  tho  Puritans  were  not  the  first  to  establish  free  grammar  schools,  nor 
were  the  schools  established  by  them  the  common  or  public  schools  of  to-day.  The 
first  free  grammar  schools,  as  they  wcro  called,  that  is,  schools  in  which  Latin  was 
taught,  and  which  were  supported  iu  part,  at  least,  by  proceeds  of  land,  etc.,  were 
established  in  Charlestowu,  Ya.,  in  16'21;  in  Boston,  1636;  in  Salem,  1641;  and  in 
moettownsof  New  England  within  a  few  years  after  their  settlement;  but  these, 
though  comprising  tho  greater  part  of  the  children  of  the  settlement,  were  not  com- 
mon schools  in  the  present  sense  of  that  tcrm.*^    Theso  free  public  or  common  schools, 

■ . 

1  History  of  South  Carolioa,  p.  359. 
'  Logar6'8  Writiuga,  p.  7. 

*  Howe's  History  of  tho  Presbyterian  Charch,  Vol.  II,  p.  21. 

*  O'Kcall's  Bonch  and  Bar  of  South  Carolina,  Vol.  II,  p.  115. 

*  EncycIopiBdia  Americana. 
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it  is Tsl aimed,  were  inaugurated  by  the  General  Court  of  Maesachnsetts  in  164!2-43. 
The  law'  of  the  latter  year  provided  as  follows: 

"  It  is  therefore  ordered  that  every  township  in  the  Jorisdiction,  after  the  Lord  hath 
increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  households,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one 
within  the  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to  read  and  write, 
whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  musters  of  such  children,  or  by  the 
inhabitants  in  a  general  way  of  supply  as  the  major  part  of  those  that  order  the  prov- 
identials  of  the  town  shall  appoint:  Provided,  Those  that  send  their  children  be  not 
oppressed  by  payment  more  than  they  can  have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns." 

Massachusetts  was  settled  in  1620,  so  that  their  first  effort  to  establish  by  law  a  pub- 
lic school  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  was  made  twenty-three  years  after  tho  commence- 
ment of  the  colony.  It  will  be  observed  that  no  public  or  free  school  was  actually 
established  by  this  act  ot  the  General  Court,  as  the  Legislature  of  Maasachosetts  was 
termed.  The  act  was  **  merely  directory.''  It  directed  the  towns  to  ostablisb  schools, 
bat  that  was  all.  It  did  not  of  itself  incorporate  or  establish  schools  any  mora  than 
our  act  of  1712,  which  authorized  tho  vestries,  or  our  act  of  1722,  which  directed  tho 
justices  to  establish  free  schools,  did  so.  We  do  not  mean  to  belittle  the  source  from 
which  so  great  an  institution  as  tho  American  common  school  system  has  sprung,  if 
this  be  its  true  spring.  Small  is  tho  commencement  of  most  great  things.  Still  wo 
must  not  be  misled  into  the  idea  that  the  common  school  system,  as  we  know  it,  or 
anything  like  it,  existed  two  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  even  in  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  McMastcr  has  himself  prevented  us  from  falling  into  such  an  error,  for  this  is  tho 
account  he  gives  of  the  New  England  school-master  in  1784,  a  hundred  and  forty  yean 
after.  In  one  of  his  best  passages  describing  tho  school-master,  as  we  now  know  him 
and  appreciate  him,  ho  says  (page  21) : 

**  But  tho  lot  of  the  school-master  who  taught  in  the  district  sohool-honse  three 
generations  since  fell  in  a  very  different  time  and  among  a  very  different  people. 
School  was  then  held  in  the  little  rod  school-houses  for  two  months  in  thp  winter  by 
a  man,  and  for  two  months  in  the  summer  by  a  woman.  The  boys  went  in  the  win- 
ter, the  girls  in  the  summer.  The  master  was  generally  a  divinity  student  who  had 
graduated  at  ono  of  the  academies,  who  had  scarcely  passed  out  of  his  teens,  and  who 
sought  by  the  scanty  profits  derived  from  a  winter's  teaching  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  study  at  Harvard  or  at  Yale.  His  pay  was  small,  yet  he  waa  never  called  npou  to  lay 
out  any  portion  of  it  for  his  keep.  If  tho  district  were  populous  and  wealthy  a  littlo 
sum  was  annually  set  apart  for  his  board,  and  he  was  placed  with  a  farmer  who  would, 
for  that  amount,  board  and  lodge  him  the  longest  time.  But  this  was  a  far  too  expen- 
sive  method  for  many  of  tho  districts,  and  tho  master  was  therefore  expectod  to  live 
with  tho  parents  of  his  pupils,  regulating  the  length  of  his  stay  by  the  number  of  the 
boys  in  the  family  attending  his  school.  Thns  it  happened  that  in  tho  coarse  of  his 
teaching  he  became  an  inmate  of  all  the  houses  of  the  district,  and  waa  not  seldom 
forced  to  walk  five  miles,  in  the  worst  of  weather  over  tho  worst  of  roads,  to  his  school. 
Yet,  mendicant  though  he  was,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  not 
always  a  welcome  guest.  He  slept  in  the  best  room,  sat  in  the  warmest  nook  by  the 
fire,  and  had  the  best  food  set  before  him  at  the  table.  In  the  long  winter  evenings  he 
helped  tho  boys  with  their  lessons,  held  yam  for  the  daughters,  or  escorted  them  to 
spinning  matches  and  qniltings.  In  return  for  his  miserable  pittance  and  his  board 
the  young  student  taught  what  would  now  be  considered  as  the  rudiments  of  an  edu- 
cation. His  daily  labors  wero  confined  to  teaching  his  scholars  to  read  with  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  fluency,  to  write  legibly,  to  spell  with  some  regard  for  the  rules  of  or- 
thography, and  to  know  as  much  of  arithmetic  as  would  enable  them  to  calculate  the 
interest  on  a  debt,  to  keep  tho  family  accounts,  and  to  make  change  in  a  shop." 

Now,  what  did  South  Carolina  require  of  her  school-masters,  and  what  provision 
did  she  make  for  their  compensation  f  Let  us  turn  to  tho  statutes  and  let  them  speak 
for  themselves.^ 


'  Statatea  at  Larj^o,  Vol.  II,  p.  389. 
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The  act  of  1712  provided  (Sectiou  XII)  **  that  the  perMOa  to  bo  master  of  the  said 
school  Khali  bo  of  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  EDgland,  and  conform  to  the  same,  and 
shall  be  capable  to  teach  the  learned  languages,  that  is  to  say,  Lat  in  atid  Greek  tongues ; 
(Section  XV)  that  the  said  school-master  shall  have,  hold,  occupy,  possess,  and  enjoy 
all  such  lands  as  shall,  pursuant  to  this  act,  be  taken  up,  purchased,  had  or  received 
fur  the  use  of  a  school-master  of  the  said  school,  and  the  school-house  and  dwelling- 
house  and  Oiitbnildings  npon  the  same;  and  also  for  the  further  encouragement  unto 
him  shall  have  and  receive  out  of  the  public  treasury  of  this  Province  the  full  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  him  half  yearly ;  (Section  XVI)  that  in 
consideration  of  the  school-master  being  allowed  the  use  of  the  lands,  dwelling-house, 
and  other  buildings,  and  also  the  yearly  salary  of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  he 
shall  teach  freely  and  without  any  manner  of  fee  or  reward  whatsoever  over  and  above 
the  uu tuber  of  free  scholars  to  bo  appoluted  by  each  person  contributing  twenty 
pounds,  any  number  of  scholars  not  exceeding  twelve,  the  scholars  to  be  taught  free 
to  be  nominated  by  the  Commissh>uei*s ;  (Section  XVII)  that  for  every  scholar  the  said 
master  shall  teach,  besides  those  who  by  this  Act  are  appointed  to  be  taught  free,  he 
shall  bo  allowed  four  pounds  per  annum  current  money  of  this  Province,  to  bo  paid 
him  by  the  parent  or  guardian  of  such  scholar ;  (Section  XVIII)  that  in  case  theschool- 
mastcr  shall  have  more  scholars  in  his  school  than  one  man  can  well  manage,  the 
Commissioner  shall  appoint  a  fit  person  to  be  usher,  who,  for  his  encouragement, 
shall  bo  allowed  fifty  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  and  over  and  above 
that  shall  bo  allowed  for  every  scholar  that  is  under  his  charge  (excepting  those  ap- 
pointed to  bo  taught  free)  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings;  (Section  XIX)  that  a  fit  per- 
son shall  bo  nominated  and  appointeil  by  the  said  Commissioner  to  teach  writing, 
arithmetick,  and  merchants'  accompts;  and  also  the  art  of  navigation,  and  other  useful 
and  practical  parts  of  the  mathematicks ;  and  for  his  encouragement  shall  be  allowed 
not  exceeding  fifty  pounds,  to  bo  paid  him  half  yearly  out  of  the  public  treasury  of 
this  Province ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  said  yearly  salary  to  be  paid  him  he  shall 
be  obliged  to  teach  free  all  such  persons  as  by  this  Act  are  appointed  to  have  their 
learning  free;  and  for  other  scholars  that  are  not  to  be  taught  free  he  shall  bo  allowed 
for  teaching  them  writing  at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  per  annum;  if  writing  and 
arithmetick,  forty  shillings ;  if  merchants'  accompts,  fifty  shillings  per  annum ;  and  if 
the  mathomaticks,  at  such  rate  as  he  shall  agree  with  the  several  parents  and  guardians 
of  the  said  children,  not  exceeding  six  pounds  per  annum." 

By  another  provision  of  the  act,  any  person  giving  twenty  pounds  toward  the 
erecting  and  founding  of  the  school  might  nominate  one  scholar  to  be  taught  free  for 
five  years. 

Section  XXI  of  the  act  recited  and  provided  as  follows:  *^And  as  a  further  and 
moro  general  encouragement  for  the  instructing  of  tho  youth  of  this  Province  in  useful 
and  necessary  learning,  be  it  enacUd  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  as  soon  as  a 
school-master  is  settled  in  any  other  or  all  the  rest  of  the  Parishes  of  this  Province, 
and  approved  by  the  Vestry  of  such  Parish  or  Parishes,  such  school-master  so  ap- 
proved from  time  to  time  shall  receive  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  per  annum  out  of  the 
public  treasury  by  quarterly  payments;  and  the  Public  Receiver  is  hereby  required 
to  pay  the  same." 

These  were  the  requirements  of  the  school-master,  and  the  provisions  for  his  main- 
tenance, as  established  by  law  in  1712  in  the  lower  part  of  South  Carolina,  which 
was  only  then  settled.  Tho  teachers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  which  wasciot 
settled  until  forty  years  after,  were  generally  Presbyterian  clergymen  from  Ireland- 
some  were  from  Scotland.  They  were  usually  men  of  education ;  some  were  excel, 
lent  arithmeticians,  and  read  and  wrote  Latin  fluently;  all  were  excellent  penmen. 
Tho  *'  master,''  as  the  teacher  was  called,  besides  teaching,  discharged  many  duties 
now  performed  by  lawyers  and  surveyors.  Ho  drew  all  the  wills  and  titles  to  land, 
and  made  all  the  difficult  calculations.   No  man  in  the  settlement  was  more  honorable 
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or  xnoro  honored  than  tho  *^ master/'    The  title  ** master"  signified  more  than  "rev- 
erend" or  "doctor"  does  now.* . 

The  character  and  attainments  of  the  school^roasterBi  as  required  by  the  law  of 
Sooth  Carolina  for  her  free  schools,  and  the  provisions  made  for  their  support  in  1712, 
and  of  the  teachers  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  when  settled  forty  years  after- 
ward, certainly  compare  very  favorably  with  the  description  of  the  New  England 
school-master,  and  the  arrangements  for  his  support,  as  described  by  Mr.  McMaster 
as  existing  in  1784.^ 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  of  1642-43 — the  basis  of  the  New 
England  common  school  system,  as  it  is  claimed — it  was  directed  that  every  township 
containing  the  number  of  fifty  households  should  appoint  one  within  the  town  to 
teach  tho  children.  What  the  average  number  of  "  a  household  "  was  then  supposeti 
to  be  we  have  no  means  of  estimating;  but  as  the  average  New  Englahd  township  of 
the  present  day,  outside  of  towns  having  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  is  estimated  to 
contain  seventeen  hundred  (census  of  1870),  we  may  roughly  put  the  New  England 
townships  during  the  period  under  consideration  at  five  hundred.  The  population  of 
South  Carolina  in  1734  was  I  ut  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and 
in  1737  there  were  six  free  and  charitable  schools,  to  wit:  Charlostown  Free  School, 
South  Carolina  Society  School,  Childsbury  Free  School,  St.  George^s  Dorchester  Free 
School,  Beresford  Bounty  School,  Whitmarsh  Free  School ;  that  is,  one  free  or  chari- 
table school  to  about  every  twelve  hundred  inhabitants.  Supposing  that  a  public 
Hchool  was  actually  established  in  each  township  in  Massachusetts,  of  which  there  is, 
however,  no  more  probability  than  that  there  was  one  in  each  county  precinct  in  South 
Carolina  under  our  act  of  1722,  tho  number  in  proportion  to  the  inhabitants  miist  still  be 
in  favor  of  Massachusetts.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  difference  between 
Massachusetts  and  South  Carolina  on  the  subject  of  education  was  and  always  has 
been  that  Massachusetts  claimed  to  educate  her  youth  generally,  rich  and  poor,  by 
the  public  or  common  school  system,  whereas,  South  Carolina  has  made  no  such  pre- 
tence, but,  on  the  contrary,  has  always  relied  for  the  education  of  her  sons  more  on 
private  schools  than  on  public  schools.  We  are  not  now  discussing  the  relative  mer- 
its of  the  two  systems,  but  oxe  only  insisting  that  in  comparing  the  respective  merits 
of  the  two  States  as  to  zeal  in  education,  it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  efforts 
of  South  Carolina  as  to  public  education  were  in  addition  and  supplementary  to,  and 
not  in  the  place  and  stead  of,  the  system  of  private  education  upon  which,  wisely  or 
not,  our  people  rested. 

Mr.  McMaster,  it  will  be  recollected,  asserts  with  positiveness  that  prior  to  1730  no 
such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  existed  in  the  colony  of  South  Carolina.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  the  work  he  refers  to  as  his  authority  for  this  statement  (Ramsay's  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina)  contains  this  sentence :  *^  The  knowledge  of  grammar  and  of 
the  Latin  and  Crreeh  languages  could  he  obtained  in  Carolina  at  any  time  after  1712,  or  ike 
forty-eecond  year  stibsequent  to  the  acWement  of  the  Province  t "  We  cannot  expeot  that 
it  will,  unless  tho  reader  refers  to  tho  second  volume  (page  353)  of  that  work. 

» Letter  of  Rev.  Robert  Lathan,  Yorkville,  S.  C. 

*  Whatever  force  there  may  bo  in  Mr.  HcHaster's  ciiticism  mnst  consist  in  the  comparative  atten- 
tion to  or  neglect  of  education  in  South  Carolina  as  of  the  time  of  which  he  writes.  It  ia  not  amisi, 
therefore,  to  recall  that  in  tho  mother  country,  the  advertisement  in  the  Gentlemen's  Magaaine  for 
1730— ••  At  Ideal,  near  Lichfield,  in  Staffordshire,  young  gentlemen  are  boarded  and  taagbt  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages  by  Samuel  Johnson  "—brought  that  celebrated  person,  in  his  youth,  but  three 
pupils ;  upon  which  Carlyle  observes : 

"  The  career  of  Literataro  could  not,  in  Jshnson's  day  any  more  than  now,  be  said  to  lie  along  Uie 
shores  of  a  Pactolus ;  whatever  else  might  be  gathered  there,  gold  duat  was  nowise  the  chief  produce. 
Tho  world,  from  the  time  of  Socrates,  St  Paul,  and  far  earlier,  had  always  had  its  Teachers,  and  always 
treated  them  in  a  peculiar  way.  A  shrewd  Town  Clerk  (not  of  Ephesus)  once  in  founding  a  Borgh— 
Seminary— when  the  question  came  how  the  school-masters  should  be  maintaioedi  delivered  this  brief 
counsel :  *  D — n  them,  keep  them  poor  I ' " 

South  Carolina,  certainly,  did  not  adopt  this  aphorism. 
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II. — Schools  Open  during  the  Revolution. 

Let  na'now  examiao  Mr.  McMastcr's  assertion,  that  during  the  Hcvolution  there  Yfoa 
no  grammar  school  in  existence  in  South  Carolina. 

For  this  assertion,  too,  he  refers  to  Dr.  Ramsay's  History.  There  is  no  such  state- 
ment, in  that  work.    Nor  is  it  true. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  when  Charleston  was  in  the  possession  of  the  British, 
that  a  school-master  who  was  loyal  to  the  cause  of  his  State  would  not  have  hecn  al- 
lowed to  teach ;  hut  this  would  scarcely  he  brought  up  as  a  reproach  to  our  people 
of  that  time.*  And  when  Cornwallis  marched  through  and  devastated  that  other 
part  of  the  State  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  it  may  well  have  been 
that  school-hQUses  and  books  were  burned,  as  well  as  everything  else  that  could  not 
be  carried  off.  But  such  a  calamity  as  war  would  scarcely  be  cited  as  an  evidence  of 
neglect  of  education  by  our  people.  Beyond  this  natural  supposition  there  is  nothing 
whatever  to  suggest  this  assertion,  so  boldly  made  by  Mr.  McMaster.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  happens  to  be  evidence  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  did  not,  even 
in  tho  excitement  and  distress  of  invasion,  forget  the  work  of  education ;  and  that 
her  yoaths  were  allowed  to  put  down  their  books  only  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of 
liberty. 

In  Dr.  Howe's  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  South  Carolina,  wo  read:^ 

"  Yet  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  conflict  our  people  were  by  no  means  neglecting 
theinterostsof  learning  and  religion.  Tho  Mount  Ziou  Society  was  established  in 
the  city  of  Charleston  January  9th,  and  incorporated  February  I2th,  1777  [that  is,  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie],  '  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  endowing,  and 
supporting  a  public  school  in  the  district  of  Camden  for  the  education  and  instruction 
of  youth.'  The  preamble  of  the  constitution  is  prefaced  by  Isaiah  LX,  1,  and  LXI,  3 : 
'Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come  and  the  glory  of  tho  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee.  To 
appoint  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Ziou,  to  give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  tho  oil  of 
Joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heaviness;  that  they  might 
bo  called  the  trees  of  righteousness,  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  ho  might  be  glori- 
fied.* Tho  very  language  is  jubilant  with  hope  and  courage,  and  the  quotation  may 
have  snggested  the  name  the  society  adopted.  Its  members  were  dispersed  over  the 
State.  It  was  to  have  weekly,  quarterly,  aud  annual  meetings,  and  these,  for  tho  con- 
venience of  the  most  numerous  body  of  members,  were  held  in  Charleston.  *  *  * 
The  first  president  was  Col.  John  Winu,  and  its  wardens  Gen.  William  Strother 
and  Capt.  Robt.  Ellison.  Col.  Thomas  Taylor,  Capt.  Thomas  Woodward,  and  other 
patriots  were  among  the  first  signers  of  its  coustitutiou.  Its  membership  the  first 
year  was  fifty-eight  in  number.  In  1778  ninety-six  were  added,  in  1779  eighty-seven, 
BO  that  at  the  close  of  this  decennium  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  names  were  found 
upon  its  roll.  In  the  second  year  of  its  existence  we  find  among  tho  names,  Andrew 
Pickens,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  four  sons  of  Anthony  Hampton— Henry,  Ed- 
ward, Richard,  and  Wade — and  the  brother  of  Anthony,  John  Hampton.  About  this 
timo  a  school  was  taught  in  Winnsboro'  by  William  Humphreys,  who  it  is  believed 
was  placed  there  by  the  Mount  Zion  Society.    This  Mr.  Humphreys  was  a  member 


^  Wo  have  been  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from  a  memoir  of  his  family  prepared  by 
Chancellor  De  SaoaKore,  who  was  himself  taken  from  school  to  serve  in  the  works  around  Charleston 
daring  the  siege. 

"Henry  W.  DeSanssure  [the  writer  J  was  born  on  10th  Angnst,  1763,  at  Pocotaligo,  and  was  carried 
a  child  to  Beanfort,  where  the  family  resided  until  Janiu*ry,  1779,  when  they  removed  permanently  to 
Charleston.  He  was  edacatcd  partly  at  a  private  school  n  ^ar  Beaufort  kept  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  James 
Gonrlay.  and  on  the  removal  of  his  family  to  Charleston,  at  a  school  in  Charleston  under  the  caro  of  Mr. 
James  Hampden  Thompson.  Little  else,  however,  than  tho  classics  were  taught  in  any  of  these 
schools.  *  *  *  From  tho  time  of  the  invasion  of  Prevost,  in  the  spring  of  1779,  the  schools  were 
closed  and  the  3'onth  of  tho  country  called  to  arms.  Among  others,  the  writer,  at  tho  age  of  sixteen 
years,  was  in  arms^  .aod  duriog  ^l^e  0iege  of  Charleston  sorved  in  a  volunteer  corps.*' 

«P|kge  m 
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of  the  society,  aud  owned  lots  iu  Winnsboro*,  which  he  sold  about  1800.  At  \rhat 
time  this  school  was  discontinued  is  not  known,  but  U  tra«  prohahJif  about  the  tiwie 
when  Lord  Corntoallis  moved  his  headqaartert  to  Winnaboro^  in  1780." 

Dr.  Howe  in  another  place  ^  writes : 

'*  The  Mount  Zion  Society  received  new  mombera  to  the  8th  of  May,  1780,  Jast  four 
days  before  the  surrender  of  Ch  irloston  to  the  British  array.  Down  to  that  time  about 
fifty  now  names  had  been  added  to  the  list,  among  which  is  that  of  Charles  Pinckoey, 
chief  justice  of  the  province,  and  president  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  There  is  no 
record  after  this  for  about  two  years.  Early  in  1783  the  society  met  in  Charleston 
and  elected  John  Hugcr  president,  appointed  John  Winn  and  six  others  directors  in 
Winnsboro*  and  its  vicinity,  and  Charles  Pinckney  and  five  others  directors  in  Charles- 
ton ;  and  wrote  on  the  7th  of  March  a  letter  to  the  Committee  in  Winnsboru'  inform- 
ing them  of  their  action,  addressing  tbem  as  '  The  Committee  on  Zion  Hill.*  This 
committee  replied,  informing  them  that  the  temporary  school  had  been  broken  up  by  the 
enemy f  but  the  buildings  were  safe  and  iu  the  custody  of  Col.  Richard  Winn. 

Dr.  Howe  goes  on  to  tell  that  twelve  names  were  add^d  to  the  roll  immediately; 
lands  given  by  Col.  Winn  and  Col.  John  Vauderhorst  were  run  out,  and  the  next  year, 
1784,  seventy-four  more  names  added  to  the  membership  of  the  society  and  the  school 
placed  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hiirris  McCauIe,  who  proposed  to  enlarge 
it  into  a  college  upon  the  plan  of  the  college  in  New  Jersey  where  he  had  been  edu- 
cated ;  that  this  plan  was  adopted,  and  that  Mount  Zion,  the  College  of  Cambridge  at 
Ninety-Six,  and  the  Charleston  College,  were  incorporated  on  the  19th  March,  1785, 
in  the  same  act. 

On  the  5th  March,  1778,  that  is,  iu  the  midst  of  the  war,  an  act  was  passed  for  in- 
corporating a  society  commonly  called  the  Catholic  Society,  the  preamble  of  which 
tells  its  purpose :  *^  Whereas^  Several  inhabitants  of  this  State  have  associated  them- 
selves under  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  endowing, 
aqd  supporting  a  public  school  iu  the  District  of  Camden,  eastward  of  tho  Wateree 
River,  for  the  education  and  iustruction  of  youth,  and  have  made  application  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  to  be  incorporated,"  etc.* 

Bishop  Gregg,  in  his  History  of  the  Old  Cheraws,  says:*  "About  this  time  (1777) 
appears  the  first  mention  of  a  society  which  was  destined  to  exert  an  important  in- 
fluence on  the  welfara  of  tho  communities  bordering  ou  the  Upper  Pedee. 

"  But  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  subject  of  education.  With  a 
conn  try  recently  settled,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  poor,  it  was  to  bo  expected  that 
matters  of  material  interest  would  first  engage  the  thoughts  of  the  people.  For  some 
years  past,  too,  the  public  disturbances,  so  deeply  affecting  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  infant  settlements,  had  seriously  retarded  their  progress. 

"  Being  now,  however,  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose,  and  with  brighter  prod- 
pects  for  tho  future,  the  welfare  of  tho  rising  generation  was  no  longer  overlooked. 

"On  the  lUth  December,  1777,  this  entry  appears  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pugh's  journal: 
'Assembled  at  the  meeting  house  in  society  to  promote  learning;'  and  on  the  20th, 
*  went  to  Dr.  Mills,  about  the  society's  rules.'  '  On  the  31st  went  to  the  Neck  (the 
Welch  Neck)  to  the  society,  uigned  the  rules,  chose  officers,'  etc. 

**  Tho  Hon.  Alexander  Mcintosh  was  elected  president,  and  George  Hicks  and  Abel 
Kolb,  wardens. 

"  The  society  took  the  name  of  '  St.  David's,'  and  by  that  honored  appellation  con- 
tinued afterward  to  be  distinguished." 

Bishop  Gregg  continues:  "The  organization  of  the  society  excited  much  interest 
among  the  inhabitants  of  St.  David's  Parish.  An  original  subscription  pai>er  of  the 
date  just  mentioned  (13th  Dceember,  1777),  with  a  preamble,  has  survived  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  is  in  these  words,  viz : 

"  ^\s  the  endowing  and  establishing  i^ubHo  schools  and  other  seminaries  of  learning 


>  Pago  504. 

»See  Statutes  at  LarRer,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  115. 

>  History  of  tho  Old  Cheraws,  p.  280. 
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has  ever  been  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects,  as  well  by  cultivating  in 
youth  the  principles  of  religion  and  every  social  virtue,  as  by  enabling  them  after- 
ward to  fill  with  dignity  and  usefulness  the  most  important  departments  of  the  State, 
who  that  is  a  lover  of  his  country  as  he  looks  around  him  can  fail  to  deplore  the  great 
want  of  this  necessary  qualification  in  our  youth,  especially  in  the  interior  parts  of 
it,  at  this  early  period  of  our  flourishing  and  rising  State?  In  the  future,  when  we 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  our  own  laws  without  the  control  of  an  arbitrary  despot, 
what  heart  would  not  glow  with  pleasure  to  see  a  senate  filled  with  learued,  wise,  and 
able  men,  for  the  want  of  whom  the  most  flourishing  republics  have  become  the  tools 
of  arbitrary  despots  ?  And,  whereas,  there  is  a  society  established  in  the  parish  of 
St.  David,  by  the  name  of  the  St.  David's  Society,  purposely  for  founding  a  puMic 
school  in  said  parish,  for  educating  youths  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  math- 
ematics, and  other  useful  branches  of  learning  by  those  wjio  are  not  of  ability  with- 
out assistance  to  carry  so  useful  and  necessary  an  effort  into  effect : 

'  **  Wherefore,  in  order  to  contribute  to  so  laudable  and  benevolent  an  undertaking, 
we  whose  names  are  hereunto  subscribed,  do  promise  to  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid  into 
the  hands  of  the  secretJiry  of  the  said  Society  the  respective  sums  adjoined  to  each 
of  our  names,  whenever  the  same  shall  be  called  for  by  the  said  secretary  or  bis  order.' '' 

Many  names  were  signed  to  this  paper,  and  over  two  thousand  pounds  subscribed, 
and  on  the  28th  March  following  (1778)  an  act^  incorporating  the  St.  David's  School 
was  passed.^ 

It  is  thus  seen  that  between  the  victory  of  Fort  Moultrie  in  1776,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  Charleston  in  1780,  and  while  indeed  the  British  were  investing  the  city  of 
Charleston,  the  people  were  founding  and  the  Legislature  was  incorporating  new 
public  schools. 

Andrew  Jackson  may  not  have  been  a  scholar,  and  we  do  not  cite  him  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  educiitional  system  of  South  Carolina  (though  there  is  good  reason  to 
suspect  that  his  inelegance  of  speech  was  more  a  matter  of  affectation  than  of  igno- 
ranoe,^  but  his  history  affords  evidence  upon  the  point  we  are  now  considering,  and 


*  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  VIIL  p.  118. 

*Sabseqaent  to  this  ttcse  no  further  progress  appears  to  have  been  made  with  the  school,  until  the 
troubles  of  the  Revolution  were  over,  when  itfwas  reorganized  and  went  into  vigorous  operation,  and 
continued  to  aourinh.  The  records  of  its  history  under  the  administration  of  Andrew  McCauley,  Eli 
King,  and  Thomas  Parke  would  serve  as  a  model  for  many  of  the  academies  of  more  recent  times. 
Mr.  Parke  in  1800,  npon  the  organization  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  was  trannferred  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  languages.  There  be  continued  in  the  uninterrupted  discharge  of  the  duty  until  1834-35, 
when  he  waa  elected  treasurer  and  librarian  of  the  college,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  these  offices 
until  his  death  in  1844,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  Among  the  pupils  of  St.  David's  after. 
ward  distinguished  were  Ezra  Pagh,  Samuel  Wilds,  and  Charles  Hotte  Lide,  names  that  illumine  the 
early  Judicial  history  of  the  State.  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legar^  is  reported  to  have  said  that  Mr.  Lide  was 
the  greatest  genius  he  over  knew,  and  a  similar  remark  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Ramsay. 

*  Hr.  O.  Ticknor  Curtis,  in  a  note  to  Volame  I,  page  129,  of  the  Life  of  James  Buchanan,  in  which 
he  gives  sn  account  of  the  debate  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  salary  of  Mr.  Randolph  as  Minister 
to  Russia  (1831),  says : 

"In  this  debate  it  was  charged  that  the  President's  Message  was  written  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  that  General  tf  ackson  was  incapable  of  writing  his  official  papers.  It  is  very 
probably  true  that  he  did  not  write  some  of  them.  His  proclamation  against  the  Nnlliflers  Is  gener;;IIy 
assumed  to  have  been  written  by  Edward  Livingston.  But  that  General  Jackson  was  capable  of 
writing  well  there  can  be  no  doubt.  I  remember,  however,  that  iu  my  youth,  and  during  his  Presi- 
dency, it  was  generally  believed  in  New  England  among  his  political  opponents  that  he  was  an  entirely 
illiterate  man,  who  could  not  write  an  English  sentence  grammatically  or  spell  correctly.  This  belief 
ti  as  too  much  encouraged  by  persons  who  knew  better,  and  it  was  not  until  many  years  afterward  that 
I  lejtmed  how  unfounded  it  was.  There  now  lie  before  me  autograph  letters  of  General  Jackson  written 
wholly  with  his  own  hand,  and  written  and  punctuated  with  entire  correctness,  and  with  no  small 
power  of  expression.  Some  of  them  have  been  already  quoted.  These  have  been  and  others  will  be 
printed  without  the  si  ightest  correction.  The  handwriting  is  sometimes  rather  better  for  example  than 
Mr.  Webster's.  There  is  not  a  single  erasure  in  any  one  of  the  letters,  and  bat  one  trifling  interlinea- 
tion. The  spelling  is  perfectly  correct  throughout.  General  Jackson  wrote  bett'^r  English  th»n 
Washington;  and  as  to  King  George  III,  the  General  was  an  Addition  in  comparison  with  his  Msjesty.'* 
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contradicts  Mr.  McMaster's  assertion  that  there  were  no  schools  in  the  State  during 
the  Revolution.  Mr.  Parton  tells  ns  that  in  early  life  Jackson  attended  some  of  the 
better  schools  of  the  country — schools,  be  goes  on  to  explain,  kept  by  clergymen,  in 
which  the  languages  were  taught.  He  says  the  first  school  of  the  kind  which  Jack- 
son attended  was  an  academy  in  the  Waxhaw  settlement,  of  which  Dr.  Humphries 
was  master.  In  another  place  be  says  that  by  the  time  the  war  approached  the 
Waxhaw  settlement,  bringing  blood  and  terror  with  it,  leaving  desolation  behind  it, 
closing  all  school  houses^  and  putting  a  stop  to  the  peaceful  lal>ors  of  the  people,  An- 
drew Jackson  was  a  little  more  than  tbirteen.^  Now,  as  Andrew  Jackson  was  bom 
in  1767,  he  was  but  eight  years  of  age  when  tbe  Ridvolntion  commenced  in  1775,  and 
as  Comwallis  defeated  Gates  at  Camden  on  the  16th  August,  I7d0,  and  in  September, 
1780,  devastated  the  Waxhaws,  and  as  Jackson  in  1782  spent  some  time  in  idleness  in 
Charleston,  and  in  the  winter  of  1784-85  went  to  Salisbury,  N.  C.,  to  study  law,^  it 
follows  that  the  schools  he  attended  were  schools  which  were  open  in  South  Carolina 
during  the  War  of  the  Revolutioa.  Indeed,  it  is  known  that  Dr.  Joseph  Alexander 
taught  in  an  academy  kept  open  by  him  at  Waxhaws,  and  there  was  another  at  Bul- 
lock's Creek,  York  County,  during  this  period,^  and  there  was  a  school  also  at  Fishing 
Creek,  kept  open  by  Mrs.  Gaston,  wife  of  Justice  John  Gaston.  * 

Mr.  McMaster  asserts  that  prior  to  1730  no  such  thing  as  a  grammar  school  existed 
in  South  Carolina;  that  between  1731  and  1776  there  were  but  five,  and  dnring  the 
Revolution  there  were  none. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  schools  established  before  and  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  in  each  of  the  election  and  political  divisions  of  the  State,  as  such 
divisions  were  arranged  by  the  Constitution  in  1776,  when  the  State  adopted  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  It  is  known  that  there  were  other  schools,  but  of  the  fol- 
lowing we  have  record  and  special  mention : 

Parish  of  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Michael's  (Charleston):  (1)  Charleston  Free  Grammar 
School— Acts  of  Assembly  1710-12.  (2)  South  Carolina  Society  School,  1736. 
(3)  Fellowship  Society  School,  1769.  (4)  Mr.  Hampden  Thompson's  Private  School, 
open  during  Revolution. 

Parish  of  Christ  Church  :  Supplied  by  Charleston  Schooln. 

Parish  of  St.  John's,  Berkelev  :  Cbildsburv  Free  Grammar  School,  A.  A.  1733. 

Parish  of  St.  Andrew's:  Supplied  by  Charleston  Schools.  School  of  Rev.  Hugh  Alli- 
son, 1770. 

Parish  of  St.  George,  Dorchester:  Free  Grammar  School,  A.  A.  1724-34. 

Parish  of  St.  James,  Goose  Creek  :  Ludlam  Free  Grammar  School,  At"A.  1778. 

Parish  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Dennis :  Bercsford  Free  Grammar  School,  1721 — A.  A. 
1736. 

Parish  of  St.  Paul's:  Whitmarsh  Free  Grammar  School,  1723. 

Parisb  of  St.  Bartholomew's. 

Parish  of  St.  Helena :  Cumming's  Grammar  School.  Mr.  Gourlay's  Private  School — 
prior  to  and  during  Revolution. 

Parish  of  St.  James,  Santce. 

Parish  of  Prince  George,  Winyaw,  and  Parish  of  Prince  Frederick :  Winyaw  lodtgo 
Society  Free  Grammar  School,  A.  A.  1756. 

Parish  of  St.  John's,  Colleton :  Hext's  School  for  the  Poor,  1770. 

Parish  of  St.  Peter's. 

Parish  of  St.  Stepben's. 

District  Eastward  of  Wateree:  Alexander's  School,  Waxhaws.  Catholic  Society 
School,  A.  A.  1778  (Free  Grammar  School). 

»  Parton'8  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  pp.  62,  60. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  97  et  »eq. 

■  See  History  of  Presbyterian  Church  In  South  Carolina,  p.  514. 

*  Letter  of  Rev.  James  H.  Saye,  D.  D.,  Chester,  S.  C. 
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District  of. Ninety-Six:  Salem  Society  School,  A.  A.  1768  (Free  Grammar  School). 

District  of  Saxe-Gotha  (new  German  settlement). 

District  between  Broad  and  Catawba  Rivers:  Mount  Zion  Society  School,  1777  (Free 

Grammar  School).     Bullock  Creek  School.     Mrs.  Gastou's  School. 
District  of  New  Acquisition  :  School  on  Tyger  River,  1776. 
Parish  of  St.  Matthew  ^s. 
Parish  of  St.  David :  St.  David's  Society  School,  1777— A.  A.  1778  (Free  Grammar 

School). 
District  between  Savannah  and  Edisto  Rivers. 

It  will  thu8  be  seen  that  at  the  clone  of  the  Revolution  there  were  eleven  public  and  three 
■charitable  grammar  schools  and  eight  private  schoolSf  of  ichich  we  know  ;  that  i«,  ttventg-two 
schools  in  the  twenty-four  parishes  and  districts  into  which  the  State  was  then  divided. 

We  have  shown,  then,  that  not  only  were  our  schools  kept  open  during  the  Revolution 
until  actually  closed  by  invading  armies,  but  that  eren  amidst  scenes  of  conflict  and 
the  distress  of  war  our  people  were  alive  to  the  interests  of  education  as  well  as  of 
religion  ;  that  nothing  bat  fire  and  the  sword  closed  our  school-houses.  But,  since 
we  are  held  up  in  contrast  to  New  England  in  this  matter,  let  us  refer  to  one  of  her 
own  historians  as  to  her  conduct  in  the  matter  of  education,  when  the  excuse  of  war 
could  be  pleaded  for  its  neglect.  In  Belknap's  History  of  New  Hampshire,  Vol.  Ill, 
p.  259  (1792),  we  read : 

"  Several  instances  occur  in  the  public  records,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1722,  just  at 
the  beginning  of  an  Indian  war,  that  the  frontier  towns  petitioned  the  Assembly  for 
a  special  act  to  exempt  them  from  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  grammar  school  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  indulgence  was  granted  them,  but  only  on  this  condition,  ^  that 
they  should  keep  a  school  for  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;'  to  which  all  towns 
of  fifty  inhabitants  were  obliged.  In  later  times  the  conduct  of  the  same  towns  has 
liecn  very  different.  During  the  late  war  with  Britain  not  only  those^  but  many  other 
4own8f  large  and  opulent^  and  far  removed  from  any  danger  of  the  enemy,  were^for  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  destitute  of  any  public  schools;  not  only  without  applying  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  permission,  but  contrary  to  the  express  requirements  of  the  law,  and  not- 
withstanding courts  of  justice  were  frequently  holden,  and  grand  jurors  solemnly 
sworn  and  charged  to  present  all  breaches  of  law,  aud  the  want  of  schools  in  par- 
ticular. The  negligence  was  one  amoug*mauy  evidences  of  a  most  unhappy  prostra- 
tion of  morals  during  that  period.  It  afforded  a  melancholy  prospect  to  the  friends 
of  science  and  virtue,  and  excited  some  generous  and  philanthropic  X)ersojns  to  devise 
other  methods  o^ education." 

III.— Newspapers. 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  MoMaster's  statement,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  news- 
papers in  the  South.  He  says :  **  Indeed,  if  the  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  any 
community  may  be  taken  as  a  gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  the  condition  of 
the  Southern  States,  as  compared  with  the  Eastern  and  Middle,  was  most  deplorable. 
In  1775  there  were  in  the  entire  country  thirty-seven  papers  in  circulation.  Fourteen 
of  them  were  in  New  England,  four  were  in  New  York,  and  nine  in  Pennsylvania;  in 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  were  two  each,  in  Georgia  one,  in  South  Carolina 
three.    The  same  is  true  to-day.'' 

One  would  certainly  suppose  upon  reading  this  statement  that  Mr.  McMaster  had 
examined  the  statistics  of  these  colonies,  and  had  ascertained,  at  least  as  nearly  as 
one  now  can,  their  respective  populations,  and  that  it  was  upon  such  a  careful  ex- 
amination that  he  had  concluded  from  this  data  also  that  in  the  Southern  States  edu- 
cation was  almost  wholly  neglected,  but  nowhere  to  suoh  an  extent  as  in  South  Caro- 
lina. Bat  it  is  evident  that  he  hazarded  this  statement  also  without  any  considera- 
tion; and  that  it  is  as  unfounded  as  his  statements  in  regard  to  our  scho'ols. 

To  gauge  the  education  of  a  people  by  the  number  of  newspapers  printed  in  any 
community,  we  mast  first  ascertain  the  number  of  the  community,  and  compare  the 
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number  of  the  nowRpapers  with  the  nnmber  of  fhecommanity ;  that  is,  with  its  popn» 
latioD.  Mr.  McMaater  had  just  stated  (page  8)  t!iat  It  had  been  estimated  that  at 
the  opening  of  the  war  there  were  in  the  country,  both  white  and  black,  two  million 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls;  and  in  a  note  on  the  next  page  he  quotes 
from  the  American  Remembrancer,  Part  II,  p.  64,  that  an  estimate  of  the  white  popu- 
lation of  the  States,  made  in  1783  for  purposes  of  assessment,  gives  the  nnmber  aa 
two  million  three  hundred  and  eighty-^ine  thousand  three  hundred. 

As  then  in  the  whole  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  there  were 
but  thirty>seven  papers,  and  as  the  nearest  estimate  that  can  now  be  had  of  the 
white  population  of  the  whole  country  at  that  time  is  two  million  three  hundred  and 
eighty -nine  thousand  three  hundred,  we  would  have  one  newspaper  published  to 
every  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.    Mr.  McMaater  allows  that^ 
at  this  time  South  Carolina  had  three  newspapers.'    What,  then,  let  us  inquire,  was* 
the  population  of  South  Carolina  at  that  time  f    We  have  no  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion of  South  Carolina  in  1775;  but  in  a  table  given  in  Drayton's  View  of  South 
Carolina,  p.  103,  it  is  put  in  1765  at  forty  thousand  (white).    Supposing,  then,  that  the 
white  population  had  increased  to  the  extent  of  fifty  percent,  in  the  ten  years  from 
1765  to  1775,  we  would  have  the  number  of  whites  in  South  Carolina  sixty  thousand. 
But  we  have  Just  seen  that  the  average  population  in  the  whole  country  necessary 
to  support  one  paper  was  sixty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-five.    la 
South  Carolina  it  appears  sixty  thousand  supported  three  newspapers,  crone  to  every 
twenty  thousand.' 

Let  us  now  go  into  this  matter  a  little  further,  and  compare  South  Carolina  with 
the  New  England  States  and  Pennsylvairia,  which  are  held  up  to  us  as  the  citandard 
to  which  we  failed  to  attain.  Mr.  McMaster  gives  us  from  Hudson's  History  of 
Journalism  the  number  of  newspapers  published  in  New  England  at  fourteen,  with- 
out giving  the  numbers  in  each  of  these  States.  We  will  give  them ;  they  were  a» 
follows :  Massachusetts  seven,  New  Hampshire  one,  Rhode  Island  two,  Connecticut 
four.' 

Remembering  that  South  Carolina  had  one  newspaper  for  every  ttrentif  tkauMnd 
inhabitants,  let  us  see  how  many  it  required  to  maintain  one  in  New  England. 

Massachu»eU8,—^T,  Eaton  S.  Drone,  in  the  American  Cyclop»dia,  estimates  the 
population  in  Massachusetts  in  1775  at  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand,  and  aa 
there  were  then  seven  newbpapers  in  that  State,  we  have  but  one  newspaper  for 
every  fifty  thouiand  two  hundred  and  eighty  five  inhabitants. 

Neto  Bampehire. — ''A  survey  taken  in  1775,  partly  by  enumeration  and  partly  by 
estimation,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  adequate  representation  of  the  people, 
made  the  whole  number  eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred."    (Belknap's  History  of 
New  Hampshire,  p.  234.)     In  New  Hampshire  eighty-two  thousand  two  hundred  people 
maintained  but  one  paper. 


1  These,  m  preeerved  in  the  Cbarleftton  Library,  were  Soath  Carolina  Gazette,  1733  to  1774,  nine  vol- 
umes, folio ;  Sottth  Carolina  American  General  Gasette,  1786  to  1775,  two  vulances,  folio;  Soath  Cari>- 
lina  Gazette  and  County  Journal,  1766  to  1774  (See  CaUlo^ne  Charleston  Library).  Before  these  there 
had  heen  South  Carolina  Gazette,  January  to  September,  1731,  twOTolumes;  South  Carolina  Weekly 
Gazette,  1732  to  1733,  two  volumes,  folio.    (Ibid.    See  also  King's  Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston.) 

*  In  1851  Mr.  Gre<Iey  was  examinetf  in  London  before  a  select  committee  of  Parliament  on  news- 
papers, and  gave  some  interesting  testimony  in  regard  to  the  popnlatioa  necessary  at  that  time  to- 
snpport  a  paper,  which  places  South  Carolina  in  1775  in  a  very  favorable  comparaUve  light.  He  says : 

"In  all  the  free  States  if  a  county  has  a  population  of  twenty  thoupand  it  has  two— one  to  each 
party.  The  general  average  is  about  one  local  Journal  in  the  agricnltural  counties  for  ten  thousand 
inbabitanU.  A  county  of  fifty  thousand  has  five  journals,  which  are  generally  weekly  papers,  and 
when  a  town  grows  to  have  as  many  as  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  or  thereabout,  it  has  a  daily 
paper ;  sometimes  that  Is  the  case  when  it  has  as  few  as  ten  thousand.  It  depends  more  on  the  business 
of  the  place,  but  fifteen  thousand  may  be  stated  as  the  average  at  which  a  daily  paper  commences." 
Hudson's  History  of  Journalism,  p.  544. 

*See  American  Almanac,  1830,  cited,  Encyclopaedia  Americana. 
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Connecticut. — In  tlie  EncyclopsBdia  Americana  tbe  population  of  t)ie  State  in  1774  is 
^iven  at  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty-five;  and 
it  had  four  newspapers,  or  one  to  every  forty-nine  thouMand  three  hundred  and  forty 
inhabitants. 

Rhode  Island, — We  cannot  put  our  hand  npon  any  estimate  of  the  population  of 
£hode  Island  before  the  Revolution  with  which  to  compare  the  circulation  of  her  two 
newspapers. 

Penneylrania, — From  the  Enoyolopcedia  Americana  we  find  that  the  population  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1782  was  supposed  to  be  three  hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  and  as 
she  had  nine  newspapers,  she  bad  one  to  every  thirty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eixty  six,  as  nearly  as  can  be  approximated. 

Upon  this  examination,  is  it  not  strange  that  any  historian  should  rashly  assert  the 
lack  of  newspaptTS  in  South  Carolina  in  1775  as  an  evidence  of  her  neglect  of  educa> 
tiun,  and  lament  her  deplorable  condition  in  consequence  f 

Bnt  if  newspapers  are  tbe  gauge  of  the  education  of  the  people,  what  does  Mr. 
McMaster  say  to  the  fact  that  though  New  Jersey  had  founded  and  established  the 
j^reat  institution  of  learning,  Princeton  College,  in  which  he  was  writing  his  history, 
ynt  with  a  population  oi  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
in  1790  (we  can  find  no  estimate  before  the  census  of  1790),  she  had  no  newspaper 
whatever  prior  to  the  Revolution? 

*'  In  1870, '^  he  goes  on  to  say,  ''  the  population  of  Oeorgia  in  round  numbers  was 
twelve  hundred  thousand  souls,  and  the  circulation  of  the  newspapers  less  than  four- 
teen and  a  half  million  copies.  The  population  of  Massachusetts  was  at  the  same 
time  fifteen  hundred  thousand,  but  the  newspaper  circulation  was  far  in  excess  of  one 
hundred  and  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  copies." 

But  why  stop  here  f  The  case,  as  viewed  by  him,  is  infinitely  worse  than  that. 
By  the  same  census  to  which  he  refers,  that  of  1870,  it  appears  that  the  whole  value 
of  the  products  of  manufactures  in  Georgia  was  but  $31,196,115,  whereas  in  Massa- 
chusetts it  was  $553,912,568.  Now,  surely,  if  the  people  of  Georgia  have  so  few  man- 
ufactures, by  parity  of  reasoning  they  must  wear  very  little  clothes,  and  can't  have 
any  shoes.  We  are  beginning  to  remedy  this,  however.  We  are  already  manufactur- 
ing some  clothing,  and  it  may  be  that  by  the  time  Mr.  McMaster  gets  through  his 
work,  we  of  the  South  will  have  begun,  too,  to  have  our  own  press,  and  to  take  fewer 
copies  of  New  England  aod  New  York  journals,  and  thus  curtail  to  some  extent  that 
,  enormous  circulation  which  Mr.  McMaster  has  mistaken  as  bein^  confined  to  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  population  of  Massachusetts — men,  women,  and 
•children — native  and  foreign,  in  1070,  including  thirty-one  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-six  men  who  were  disqualified  from  voting  because  they  could  not  road  and 
write,  w^as  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
one,  not  exactly  the  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  Mr.  McMaster  makes  them. 
Now,  does  Mr.  McMaster  believe  that  these  people,  including  those  who  could  not 
read,  were  so  ravenous  for  literature  that  they  consumed  sixty  or  seventy  newspa- 
pers apiece  annually  f 

And,  after  all,  how  unsatisfactory  a  test  of  education  and  literature  is  this  matter 
of  the  manufacture  of  periodicals?  Do  not  theae  figures  include  flashy  pictorial  pe- 
riodicals, and  even  obscene  works,  which  the  statutes  of  Massachusetts  through  the 
regular  officers  of  the  law,  and  by  means  of  societies  incorporated  for  the  purpose,  are 
endeavoring  to  suppress  T  A  glance  at  the  New  York  and  Massachusetts  statutes  will 
show  that  with  a  cheap  press  has  sprung  up  the  rankest  and  most  noisome  food  that 
can  be  administered  to  the  mind — to  such  an  extent  that  their  Legislatures  have  been 
called  upon  to  suppress  it.  The  Nation  has  lately  been  protesting  from  another  stand- 
point— that  of  free  trade— against  this  idea  that  literature  may  be  counted  by  num- 
bers and  weighed  by  the  pound. 

It  was  Carlyle  who  said  that  there  is  a  great  discovery  still  to  be  made  in  litera- 
ture— that  of  paying  literary  men  by  the  quantity  they  do  not  write. 
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IV.— Libraries. 

We  think  we  have  fairly  met  the  aasertion  of  Mr.  MeMaster,  that,  if  the  number  of 
newspapers  printed  in  any  commnnity  may  be  taken  as  the  gange  of  the  edncation  of 
the  people,  the  condition  of  the  Sonthem  States  was  most  deplorable ;  and  have  shown 
that  South  Carolina  at  least  may  fairly  challenge  that  test.  But  there  is  another 
tciit  of  the  edncation  of  a  people  to  which  we  may  refer,  and  to  which  Dr.  Ramsay 
calls  attention  in  his  chapter  on  the  literary  history  of  the  State.  The  establishment 
of  libraries,  the  circulation  of  books,  encouraged  by  legislative  acts  and  private  do- 
nations, are  certainly  evidences  that  education  was  not  wholly  neglected  in  the 
Province. 

In  the  special  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Edncation  (U.  S.),  1876,  Chap.  I — **Pnb]ic 
Libraries  a  Hundred  Years  ago" — Mr.  Scndder  observes :  *'  The  idea  of  a  free  public 
library  could  hardly  find  general  acceptance  until  the  idea  of  free  pnblic  edncation 
had  become  familiar  to  men's  minds;  and  the  libraries  existing  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolntion  were  necessarily  representative  of  the  existing  state  of  pnblic  opinion  on 
the  subject  of  cnltnre.  They  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  either  connecteil 
directly  with  institntions  of  learning  or  the  outgrowth  of  associations  of  gentlemen 
having  tastes  and  interests  in  common." 

Dr.  Ramsay,  as  we  have  seen  in  his  chapter  on  the  literary  history  of  the  State, 
writes  that  the  earliest  settlers  had  scarcely  provided  themselves  with  shelter  before 
they  adopted  measures  for  the  moral  and  literary  improvement  of  themselves  aud 
their  children.  "  In  the  year  1700,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  a  law  was  passed  '  for  secur- 
ing the  Provincial  Library  of  Charlestown.'  This  had  been  previously  formed  by  the 
liberality  of  Dr.  Bray,  the  Lords  Proprietors,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Province; 
and  was,  by  special  Act  of  the  Legislatnre,  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  mini»t(T 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Charlestown,  for  the  time  .being,  to  be  loaned  out  to 
the  inhahitont$  in  succesaionf  under  the  direction  and  care  of  James  Moore,  JoNcph 
Morton,  Nicholas  Trott,  Ralph  Izard,  Job  Howe,  Thomas  Smith,  Robert  Stevens, 
Joseph  Croskeys,  and  Robert  Fenwicke,  who  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose.  •  •  •  From  this  time  forward  the  oireulaiion  of  hooks ^  the  establish meut 
of  churches,  and  the  settlement  of  Episcopal  ministers  in  the  different  Parishes  were 
encouraged  by  legislative  acts,  prirtie  donationSj  and  by  the  liberality  of  the  English 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel."  ^ 

Professor  Rivers  says,  in  his  Early  History  of  South  Carolina:  ''By  the  efibrts  of* 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Bray,  thts  Bishop  of  London's  commissary  in  Marjiand,  and  from 
the  bounty  of  the  Lords  Proprietors  and  contributions  of  the  Carolinians,  the  lirst 
public  library  was  formed  in  Charlestown,  and  placed  by  an  Act  of  Assembly  (Jour- 
nal, 1(>98)  under  the  care  of  the  Episcopal  minister  (November,  1700). "« 

In  the  year  1700,  when  this  public  library  was  inaugniafed,  there  were  in  tlit* 
Province  about  5,500  persons,  besides  Indians  and  negroes.'  What  became  of  tbi.s 
library  we  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly  was  in  operation  for  many  years,  for  in  1712 
another  act  was  passed  ^*  for  securing  the  Provincial  Library  at  Charlestown,  in  Caro> 
lina,"  by  which  five  more  commissioners  were  added,  and  other  provisions  made 
for  the  use  of  the  books  and  management  of  that  library,  and  of  other  parochial 
libraries.'* 

Mr.  Scudder  in  his  report  gives  1730  as  the  date  of  the  formation  by  Franklin  of  the 
debating  society  called  The  Junto,  which  grew  into  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  and  was  also  the  cause  of  the  establishment  of  what  'Franklin  called  the 
mother  of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries.  The  Philadelphia  Library, 
which  was  the  outcome  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  which  by  its  gen- 

>  Ramsay's  History,  YoL  II.  pp.  353-4. 

*  Bifitnrlcal  Sketches  of  South  CaroliDS,  p.  231. 

'Dalcho's  Cbnrch  History,  p.  39;  Drayton's  Soatb  Carolina,  p.  103. 

*  Statute   at  Large,  Vol.  II,  pp  374-76. 
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eral  prosperity  and  excellent  management  drew  to  itself  other  collections  of  books, 
was  incorpoi-ated  iu  174*2.  The  nest  library  in  this  country  not  connected  with  an 
institution  of  learning,  as  appears  by  this  report,  was  the  present  Charleston  Library 
Society. 

In  the  preface  to  its  catalogue  of  1826,  which  Mr.  Scudder  also  quotes,  this  is  the 
history  given  of  the  Society : 

"The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Library  Society  owes  its  origin  to  seventeen  yonug  men 
who,  in  the  year  1748,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  small  sum  to  collect 
sach  new  pamphlets  and  magazines  as  should  occasionally  be  published  in  Great 
Britain.  They  advanced  and  remitted  to  Loudon  ten  pounds  sterling  as  a  fund  to 
purchase  such  pamphlets  as  had  appeared  during  the  current  year,  acting  at  first 
under  a  mere  verbal  agreement,  and  without  a  name.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
their  views  became  more  extensive,  and  on  the  28th  of  December  rules  for  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Society  were  ratified  and  signed,  when  they  assumed  the  name  of  a 
library  society,  and  made  arrangements  for  the  acquisition  of  books  as  well  as  pam- 
phlets." ^ 

The  society  became  popular,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year  1750  numbered  more 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  members.  The  society  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaiuing 
a  charter,  very  probably,  we  think,  because  the  Colonial  Legislature  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  itself  undertaken  the  matter  of  a  Provincial  library  ;  but,  however  that  may 
be,  the  present  Charleston  Library  Society  was  incorporated  in  1755. 

Josiah  Qnincy,  in  his  journal,  writes  : 

''March  9th  (1773).  Spent  all  the  morning  in  viewing  the  public  library,  State- 
house,  public  offices,  «&c.  Was  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Pluckney  and  Rutledge,  two 
young  gentlemen  lately  from  the  Temple,  where  they  took  the  degree  of  barris- 
ter-at-law.  The  public  library  is  a  handsome,  square,  spacious  room,  containing 
a  large  collection  of  very  valuable  books,  prints,  globes,"  etc.^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  Dr.  Ramsay  says  that  the  library,  for  securing  which  the 
act  of  1700  was  passed,  '^had  been  already  formed,"  Now,  the  establishment  of  the 
colony  of  South  Carolina  was  only  in  1670;  it  was,  therefore,  before  thirty  years  had 
passed  that  the  settlers  of  this  Province  made  their  first  eifort  to  establish  a  library, 
and  that  at  a  time  when  there  were  but  fifty -five  hundred  people  in  the  colony,  be< 
sides  Indians  aud  negroes,  and  in  doing  so  they  were  encouraged  by  public  acts  and 
private  donations.  Massachusetts  boasts  that  the  library  of  Harvard  is  the  oldest  iu 
the  country,  having  been  commenced  iu  16:33.  The  colony  of  Massachusetts  was  estab- 
lished about  1620.  Measured,  therefore,  by  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  two 
colonies,  the  Provincial  Library  of  South  Carolina  was  not  much  later  in  the  history 
of  our  colony  than  that  of  Harvard  was  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts;  and  if  a  com- 
parison be  made  as  to  the  extent  of  the  two  libraries,  that  of  Charleston  will  not 
suffer.  It  is  remarkable  that  within  a  few  years  both  libraries  were  destroyed  by 
fire.  That  of  Harvard  was  burnt  on  the  24th  January,  1764,  and  it  then  contained 
five  thousand  volumes.^  The  Charleston  Library  was  burnt  17th  January,  1778,  aud 
it  then  contained  between  six  thousand  and  seven  thousand  volumes.^  But  the  li- 
brary of  Harvard  was  not  iu  any  sense  a  public  library.  It  was  the  library  of  an 
educational  institution.  It  was  commenced  by  a  devise  by  the  Rev.  John  Harvard 
of  his  library  to  the  Wilderness  Seminary. 

We  had  something  of  the  same  kind  in  this  colony  as  early  as  1755.  The  Winyaw 
Indigo  Society,  which  we  have  already  mentioned,  though  not  incorporated  until 
1756,  was  formed  about  the  year  1740  by  the  planters  of  Georgetown  District,  and 
was  originally  a  social  club  which  met  once  a  month  to  discuss  the  latest  news  from 
London  and  the  culture  of  indigo,  the  staple  product  of  the  country.  The  initiation 
fees  and  annual  subscriptions  of  the  members  w^re  paid  in  indigo,  and  as  the  expenses 


1  See  bI«o  Sbecot's  EBaajs;  Sims's  History  of  Sonlh  Carolina,  p.  140. 
'  Momoir  Josiah  Quincy,  p.  103. 

■  History  of  Hnrrord  Collejre,  by  Josiah  Qiilnry.  Vol.  IT.  Appendix  X. 
*  Ramsay's  History  uf  Soath  Carolina,  Vtil.  II.  p.  370,  note. 
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were  light,  there  had  accnmalated  in  1753  a  sam  which  seemed  to  reqnire  some  special 
:ipplicatioo.  The  president  of  the  society  proposed  that  the  surplus  fund  should  be 
devoted  to  the  establishraent  of  an  independent  charity  school  for  the  poor,  and  out 
of  this  proposition  spruug  the  establishment  of  the  school  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  the  accumulation  of  a  valuable  library,  which  was  added  to  and  maintained  nntil 
destroyed  or  carried  away  by  the  Federal  troops  on  the  occupation  of  Georgetown 
during  the  late  War.* 

Dr.  Howe  tells  of  the  <*  Dorchester  and  Beech  Hill  Alphabet  Society,"  which  was 
another  attempt  at  formation  of  a  library  society  as  early  as  1752.' 

V. — Other  Evidences  of  Education  axd  Culture. 

We  have  shown  that  during  the  time  in  which  Mr.  McMaster  has  so  unwarrantably 
asserted  that  education  was  wholly  neglected,  our  people  were  founding  schools, 
building  school-houses,  employing  teachers  learned  in  the  languages,  and  assistants 
ready  at  accounts,  and  paying  them  out  of  the  public  treasury ;  that  they  were  print- 
ing newspapers  far  io  exce&s  even  of  Massachusetts;  that  they  were  establishing 
X)ublic  libraries  even  before  Franklin  founded  that  in  Philadelphia.  But  there  are 
still  other  evidences  of  the  education  and  culture  of  our  people  during  the  period  of 
our  alleged  ignorance. 

In  a  paper  prepared  by  J.  M.  Toner,  M.  D.,  founder  of  the  Toner  Lectures  in  Wash- 
ington,  and  published  by  the  Government  at  the  instance  of  General  Eaton,  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  in  1874,  Dr.  Toner  says:' 

''The  Carolinas,  from  a  comparatively  early  period,  furnished  numerous  valuable 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  medicine  and  natural  history,  and  for  tome  years 
led  all  the  Statu  in  the  ntudy  of  ike  natural  tciencea  * 

''As  early  as  1738,  Doctors  Maubray,  surgeon  in  the  British  navy,  and  Kirkpatricli, 
introduced  and  conducted  successfully  general  inoculation  at  Charleston.  The  prac- 
tice was  at  various  times  resorted  to  subsequently. 

**  John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  settled  in  Charleston  in  1730,  was  an  ac- 
complished physician,  and  published  in  1743,  Observations  ou  the  Weather  of  Charles- 
ton, and  later,  An  Account  of  the  Excretions  of  the  Human  Body.  In  1753  he  pub- 
lished, in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  p.  370,  *A 
Description  of  the  American  Yellow  Fever.'    He  died  in  1760,  aged  fifty-two  years. 

'*Dr.  William  Bull  was  the  first  native  South  Carolina  i)hysician  of  note,  and  tbe 
first  American  who  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  This  was  granted  at  Leyden  iu  1734, 
his  thesis  being  ou  '  Colica  Pictorium.'    He  died  July  4,  1791,  aged  eighty-two. 

'*  Lionel  Chalmers,  a  native  of  Scotland  and  a  well-educated  physician,  settled  in 
Charleston  prior  to  1740.  In  1754  he  published  an  essay  on  Opisthotonos  and  Tetanus, 
and  in  1768  an  article  on  fevers,  in  which  he  adopted  the  'spasmodic  theory.'  Iu  1776 
he  published  a  work  in  two  volumes  on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of  South  Carolina. 
He  died  in  the  year  1777,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

'^  Dr.  John  Moultrie  was  the  next  South  Carolinian  who  received  the  degree  of 
M.  D.,  which  was  granted  in  1749  from  Edinburgh.     His  thesis  was  '  De  Febra  Flava.' 

"  For  the  ten  years  intervening  between  1768  and  1778,  there  were  ten  natives  of 
South  Carolina  who  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh.     •    •    • 

"Alexander  Gardner,  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  settled  iu  Charleston  in  1750.  In  1754 
he  wrote  a  description  of  a  new  plant— Gardenia*— which  is  published  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  p.  1.    In  1764  he  published  an  account 


I  S«o  Scudder'g  paptr  on  Public  Libruries  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,  and  Ramsay'a  History  of  South 
Ciirollna,  Vol.  II.p.363. 

*  Howo'a  Hifttoi7  of  the  Presbyterion  Church,  p.  2C9. 

'ConiributionB  to  the  Annals  of  Medical  Progress  and  Medical  Education  in  the  United  States  Be- 
fore anU  During  the  War  of  Independence,  by  Joseph  Toner.  M.  D.,  p.  61. 

«  We  may  add  that  from  that  time  to  this  South  Carolina  has  never  been  without  a  nataralist  of  ea- 
tahliHhed  reputation  in  the  scientific  world. 

^So  naiued  in  his  honor  by  Linuseas,  with  whom  Dr.  Gardner  corresponded  in  Latin. 
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of  tbe  Spigelia  JIarylandica,  or  Carolina  pick-root,  and  in  1772  a  second  and  enlarged 
eilitiun  uf  the  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions.  He  died  in  London  in  1792, 
a^ed  sixty-four." 

To  .these  we  may  add  Dr.  Thomas  Walter,  a  native  of  England,  who  settled  on  a 
plantation  on  the  banks  of  the  Santee,  and  who  published  in  1788  botanical  essays — 
Flora  Caroliniana^  secundum  Systenui  Linnceif  etc. 

Our  people,  who  we  are  told  were  without  education  or  culture,  were  building 
churches,  one  of  which  (St.  Philip's,  built  iu  1723),  Edmund  Burke  described  as 
**  spacious,  and  executed  in  a  very  handsome  taste,  exceeding  everything  of  that  kind 
which  we  have  in  America;"^  and  the  steeple  of  another  (St.  Michael's,  built  iu 
1736),  is  to-day  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  proportions.  They  were  adorning 
their  spacious  mansions'  with  original  paintings  of  the  masters,  with  life  portraits  of 
their  families  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Allan  Ramsay,  Zoffany,  Romney,  Gainsborough, 
Copley,  and  Stuart.'    Dr.  Ramsay  tells  us  that  great  attention  also  was  paid  to  music, 

>  Dalcho'ft Church  History,  quoting  "Account  of  Surupean  Settlements  in  America"  (Burke),  Vol. 
II,  p.  235. 

*  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  p.  100 :  "  March  8  (1773).  Dined  with  a  large  company  at  Miles  Brewtou, 
Ssq's,  a  icentleman  of  very  large  fortune;  a  most  superb  bouse,  said  to  cost  him  eight  thousand  pounds 
sterling."  The  residence  of  the  late  William  Bull  Priugle.  This  house  was  made  the  headquarters  of 
Ijord  ComwalUs  durlug  the  Ruvolution,  and  by  the  Federal  Army  during  the  late  War. 

*I  am  indebted  to  the  following  communication  from  Gabriel  £.  Manigault,  M.  D.,  president  of  the 
Carolina  Art  Association,  for  a  list  of  the  paintings  of  the  masters  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Car- 
olina homes  in  colonial  times. 

£.  McC,  Ja. 


General  Edward  McCbadt 


CHABLE8T05.  S.  C,  June  22, 1883. 


Mr  Dear  Sib  :  In  compIisDce  with  your  request  I  have  prepared  for  you  a  list  of  the  London  artists 
who  werti  empluymi  by  various  persons  from  South  Carolina,  who  were  in  England  duriu*;  the  last 
century  for  educHtionalauU  other  purp<i»es,  to  paint  their  p  •rtrait.H.  This  list  contains  the  nauiet  of 
auch  uoted  paiuter.n  as  Alluu  Kaiuaay,  Zoftiin3%  Sir  Joshua  Kuyuulds,  Ben.iAmin  West,  Copley,  Gain!** 
borough,  and  GillMrt  Stuart,  wuilu  the  latter  was)  livins:  iu  Lomlitu  ;  and  they  are  a  strllcing  evidence 
of  the  amouut  of  culture  attained  by  our  people  during  the  colonial  pHriod,  and  in  the  3'ears  imme- 
diaiely  folluwiUi£  the  lievolutiuu,  when  the  effects  of  English  education  were  still  perceptible  among 
f  liH  well-to-do  classes. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  above-mentioned  names  are  thnse  of  the  most  distinguished  English 
painters  of  the  latter  half  uf  tbe  Eighteenth  Century,  and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  ia  that,  with  one 
fxreption.  tlie  paintius^s  themselves  have  all  passed  uaharmed  though  thedevastationof  the  late  War, 
and  are  more  than  evi-r  prized  by  their  present  owners. 

The  list  is  as  fuilovrs : 

Allah  Ramsat,  Coubt  Paixtbr,  Loxdox,  1715— 178L 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Pet«r  Manijiault.  afterward  Speaker  of  the  Commons  House  of  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina.    London,  1751.    Owned  by  the  heirs  of  ihe  late  C.  Maniganlt. 

2.  Portrait  of  Mr.  John  Deas.     London,  1751.    Owned  by  Mr.  Henry  Deas  Lowndes,  Charleston.  S.  C. 

ZCFFAKT,  LOSDOX,  1733—1788. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Ralph  Izard,  afterward  Commissioner  to  Tuscany  during  the  Revolution,  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Continental  Congress,  and  one  of  the  first  two  Senators  from  south  Carolina.  Painted  about 
1763.    Owned  in  Charleston  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  C.  Manigault. 

Sib  Joshua  Rbtnolos,  Lokdost,  1?23— 1792. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Miles  Brewton.  painted  in  London  shortly  before  1776,  and  owned  in  Charleston 
by  the  family  of  the  late  William  Bull  Pringle. 

Bknjahuc  Wbst,  Lo^fDOX,  1738—1820. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Arthur  Middleton,  with  wife  and  infant  child.  This  gentleman  was  afterward 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  DecLiration  of  Independence.  Painted  in  London  between  1773  and  1785. 
Owned  by  Mrs.  J.  Praucis  Fisher,  o*"  Philadelphui,  one  of  his  descendants. 

2.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Middleton,  brotner  of  the  above.  Painted  in  London  at  about  the  same 
time.    Owu.'tl  b/  Mr.  K.  Russel  Middleton,  Charleston. 

3.  Portrait  of  Mr.  Raljih  Izard,  above  mentioned.  Painted  in  Ldndon,  before  the  Revolution.  Owned 
by  Mr.  Walter  Izard,  ot  Virginia,  a  descendant. 

Romnbt,  London,  1734-1802. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mrs.  Roger  Smith.  London.  1786.  Mrs.  Smith  was  a  sister  of  John  Rutledge.  of  South 
Carolina,  commonly  known  as  Dictator  Rutledge.  Owned  by  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Porcher,  of  Charles- 
ton, one  of  her  descendants. 

GAIXSBOBOrCH,  LOXDON,  1727—17^. 

1.  Portrait  of  Mr*.  Ralph  Izard,  wife  of  the  above.  PaiBt^d  before  the  Revolution.  Owned  by  Dr. 
Robett  Watts,  49  Weit  Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York,  one  of  her  descendants. 

COPLBT,  LOXDON,  1776—1816. 

1.  Portraits  of  2ir.  anl  Mrs.  R.klph  Isard,  same  as  abovo.    Painted  in  Rome.  Italy,  1774,  while  they 
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and  that  many  arrived  at  distiogaishod  eminence  in  its  science.  To  eucoarage  thia 
science  a  society  was  formed  and  incorporated  in  17d4,  which  exists  to-  day  aa a  social 
organization  of  the  highest  standing.  The  occasion  and  purposes  of  its  incorporation, 
are  thus  stated  in  the  preamble  to  the  act : 

''  Whereas^  Several  persons,  inhabitants  of  this  Stat«,  have  associated  theroeelvea 
together,  and  by  voluntary  contributions  have  raised  a  considerable  fun  d,  which  is 
now  out  at  interest  on  bonds,  and  collected  a  number  of  musical  instruments,  books, 
and  other  property,  with  the  landable  intention  of  encouraging  the  liberal  science  of 
music,  and  are  desirous  of  having  the  said  society  incorporated,  thereby  to  put.  them 
on  a  more  solid  and  lasting  foundation  than  they  could  by  their  voluntary  sub^crip- 
tious  only,"  eto.^ 

Mr.  McMaster  tells  how,  before  the  First  Congress  had  met,  the  demand  had  arisen 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  restrain  commerce  with  Great  Britain;  shonld 
restrain  importation  and  encourage  manufacturer;  and  how  that  in  every  great  city, 
from  Boston  to  Baltimore,  societies  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures  had  sprung 
up  eince  the  war  and  were  flourishing ;  but  he  does  not  consider  it  worthy  of  notice  to 
mention  that  the  people  of  South  Carolina  were  at  the  same  time  forming  societies 
for  the  scientific  culture  of  rice  and  indigo,  and  for  the  enlightened  advancement  in 
agriculture  in  reclaiming  their  swamp  lands. '^ 

But  why  go  on  rehearsing  and  arguing  f  What  boots  it  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  were  the  first  on  this  continent  to  attempt  a  public  library  ;  that  they  were 
before  Massachusetts  even  in  establishing  free  schools ;  that  prior  to  the  Revolution 


and  tbe  artist  were  spending  th«  winter  in  that  cit j.  Owned  in  Charleston  by  the  heirs  of  the  late  C. 
Manij^ault.  * 

2  and  3.  Portraits  of  Lord  Campbell  and  wife,  tbe  last  Royal  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Painted 
before  tbe  Revolution,  probably  in  Boston.    Own«^d  bj'  Mr.  D.  Lynch  Prinj;le,  Qeorjzetown.  S.  C. 

4,  5,  and  6.  Three  port  aits  of  members  of  tbe  Holmes  family  in  Charleston.  Painted  in  Boston  be- 
fore the  Revolution.    Owned  by  Miss  K.  T.  Holmes. 

GiLDKBT  STLART,  LOXDOX. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  Gabriel  Manijisnlt.  London.  1779.  Owned  by  Mrs.  H.  H.  Maniffsalt,  and  tesBpora- 
rily  located  at  residence  of  Mr.  Eltiott  Zoboroffski.  WeMtch«'8tef  Ctiunty,  New  York. 

Portrait  of  Mr.  tJoseph  Mauigiiult,  brother  of  the  above.  London,  1781.  Owned  by  family  of  tho 
Uite  H.  M.  Manigault. 

There  was  a  seventh  portrait  by  Coplev — that  of  H»'nry  Lanrfns.  ^resident  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Painted  in  London  in  1782.  It  was  destroyed  by  firo  in  Churlestun  in  1861.  It  was  owned  by 
the  lat«  John  Laurens. 

I  have  been  careful  to  exclude  from  thin  list  any  ])ortraits  about  which  there  seems  to  be  an^y  doubt, 
and  (M)nnider  those  enumeratod  as  perfectly  authentic.  I  will  add  that  several  of  them  are  quite  large 
paintings  and  of  distinguish e<l  merit,  e^spt-ci^dly  the  first  one  by  C<tph*y.  and  the  Romney. 

DurinCj,  the  flonrishiuj;  period  of  miniature  paintinj;.  at  the  close  of  the  last  ceuturr  and  commence- 
ment  ot  the  present,  many  artists  in  that  line  found  it  Ut  their  advautnge  to  visit  Charleston  during 
several  successive  years.  Notably  among  these  was  Malbone,  of  Xewport,  R.  I.,  without  exception 
the  most  distio);:uished  of  all  the  American  miniature  painters.  At  a  recent  loan  exhibition  of  bis  por- 
traits, aa  well  as  those  of  othern,  held  in  Charleston  during  the  month  of  April.  1883.  there  were  ex- 
hibited so  many  by  him  as  to  be  a  matter  of  »urprise,  and  their  exc«llence  may  be  considered  proof 
that  his  great  ability  was  fully  appreciatetl  hv  those  who  employed  him. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  this  iuuinuation  concerning  the  tastes  of  our  people  in  by-gone 
years,  for  the  evidence  it  affords  Is  undeniable,  which  is  that,  a^ter  having  become  by  their  own  efforts 
reasonably  prosperous,  they  were  not  content  with  the  m*-re  possession  of  wealth,  but  sought  in  every 
way  that  was  open  to  them  to  improve  through  its  agency  the  condition  of  themselves  and  of  their 
children. 

I  remain,  faithfully,  years, 

O.  S.  Maxigault. 

1  Memoir  of  Josiab  Quincy,  p.  97:  "  March  2  (1773).  This  day  I  was  visited  by  several  gentlemen 
to  whom  yesterday  I  had  delivered  letters.  Received  a  ticket  from  David  Deaa,  Ksq.,  for  the  St.  Ce- 
celia concert,  and  now  quit  my  Jonrnal  to  go. 

"  March  3d.  The  concert-house  is  a  large,  inelegant  building,  situated  down  a  yard,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  I  was  met  by  a  constable  with  his  staff.  I  offered  him  my  ticket,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  name  of  the  pajty  giving  it,  and  directing  admission  of  me  by  name.  The  officer  told  me  to  pro- 
ceed ;  I  did,  and  was  next  met  by  a  white  waiter  who  directed  me  to  a  third,  to  whom  I  delivered  my 
ticket  and  was  conducted  in.  The  music  was  good— the  two  base  viols  and  French  boras  were  grand. 
One  Abercombie,  a  Frenchman,  just  arrived,  played  the  first  violin,  and  a  boIo  incomparably  better 
than  any  one  I  ever  heard.  He  cannot  speak  a  word  of  English,  and  has  a  salary  of  five  hnnditrd 
guineas  a  year  from  the  St  Cecelia  Society.  There  were  upward  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ladies 
present,  and  it  was  called  no  great  number,"  etc 

*  Winyaw  Indigo  Society,  1755.  and  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Carolina;  SUtutes  at  Large,  ToL 
VIII,  p.  157. 
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they  maintained,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  more  newspapers  than  New  Eng- 
land, and  more  than  Massachusetts  f  What  matters  it  that  South  Carolina  led  all 
the  States  in  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  and,  to  this  day,  has  never  been  without 
ber  recognized  naturalist;  what  that  by  patient  toil  and  careful  scientific  study  her 
people  converted  swamps  and  marshes  into  golden  rice  fields,  tod  spread  the  seed 
and  culture  of  cotton  from  the  Atlantic  beyond  the  Mississippi,  improving  that  of 
her  sea  islands  until  it  has  ''surpassed  all  other  description  of  cotton  in  the  length, 
strength,  and  beauty  of  its  staple  t'^  What  difference  does  it  make  that  they  found 
time  to  cultivate  the  muses  while  draining  their  swamps,  and  brojght  home  with 
them  from  London  and  Italy  paintings  which  would  have  been  prized  iu  the  oldcHt 
cities  in  Europe?  What  that  they  sent  to  the  councils  of  their  country  sous  whom 
they  had  educated  at  home  and  abroad  for  the  public  service  t 

How  did  it  happen  that  eight  out  of  the  thirteen  of  the  Presidents  elected  were 
from  the  South,  and  that  five  of  them  were  elected  twice;  the  South  thus  holding  the 
office  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  time?  How  did  it  happen  that  more  than  half  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  three  of  the  five  Chief  Justices  were  from  the 
South?  How  did  it  happen  that  Marshall  and  Taney  were  the  moulders  of  the  system 
of  jurisprudence  of  the  United  States?  War  is  a  science.  How  was  it  then  that  the 
une<lucated  people  in  the  Revolution,  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  the  Mexican  War, 
furnished  many  of  the  generals  that  led  our  armies  to  victory  ?  How  was  it  that  of 
the  great  triumvirate,  Webster,  Clay,  and  Calhoun,  two  were  Southerners? 

For  South  Carolina  herself  this  is  what  Dr.  Ramsay,  when  he  wrote  (180S),  added 
in  a  note  to  his  chapter  on  her  literary  history : 

**  South  Carolina  has  furnished  to  the  United  States  two  Presidents  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Congress;  a  Chief-Justice  and  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Sapreme  Court  f 
six  diplomatic  characters ;  a  Comptroller  and  Treasurer;  three  general  officers  for  the 
Revolutionary  army ;  a  major-general  for  the  army  of  1798,  and  a  brigadier-general 
for  the  army  of  1808.  In  addition  to  this,  the  vote  of  the  State  in  1800  might  have 
elevated  one  of  its  citizens  either  to  thie  Presidency  or  Vice- Presidency.  With  the 
exception  of  Virginia,  no  State  in  the  Union  has  obtained  a  greater  or  even  an  equal 
proportion  of  national  honors.  This  was  in  some  degree  the  coneeqiience  of  the  attention 
paid  by  fhe  earlier  settlers  of  Carolina  to  the  liberal  education  of  their  children.*' 

And  yet  this  is  the  author  to  whom  Mr.  McMaster  refers  as  his  authority  for  the 
assertion  that  in  the  Southern  States  education  was  almost  wholly  neglected,  but  no- 
where to  such  an  extent  as  in  South  Carolina. 


APPENDIX  III. 


RULES  OP  THE  MOUNT  SION  SOCIETY, 

ESTABLISH KD  AT  CnARLKSTON,  IN  SOUTH  CAROUXA,  JANUARY  29,  1777,  AND  INCOR- 
PORATED BT  AN  ACT  OF  THR  ORNKRAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THB  SAID  8TATK  FEBRUARY 
13,   1777.      TU  WHICH  IS  PREFIXED  THE  ACT  FOR  ITS  INCORPORATION.^ 

(Tbi8  M>ciety  was  founded  to  establish  and  support  a  public  school  in  the  district  of  Camden,  for 
the  ednriition  and  instrnution  of  3-onth,  etc.  It  is  not  only  interestin;;  as  showin;;  the  public  interest 
in  this  city  for  fr^e  acIiooIh,  but  valuable  as  giving  the  names  of  over  four  hundred  residents  of  that 
^ute,  larjsely  citizens  of  Charleston.] 

The  Act  of  Incorporation. 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 

At  a  General  Assembly,  begna  and  boldeu  at  Charletiotcn,  oa  Friday  the 
Sixth  Day  of  December,  iu  the  year  of  onr  Lord  Oae  Thousaud  Seven  Hun- 
dred and  Seventy-Six,  and  from  thence  continued,  by  diveis  Adjournments 
to  the  Thirteenth  Day  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Seven  Huudred  and  Seventy-Seven. 

« 

AN  ACT  for  incorporating  a  Society,  commonly  called  the  Mount  Sion 

Society. 

Whereas,  several  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  State  have  associated  themselves  to- 
gether, under  the  Name  of  the  Molxt  Sion  Societt^  for  the  Purpose  of  founding,  en- 
dowing, and  supporting  a  Public  School  iu  the  district  of  Camden,  for  the  Education 
and  Instruction  of  youth,  and  have  made  humble  Application  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  State,  to  be  incorporated  as  a  Body  Politic,  and  to  be  invested  with  such 
Power  and  Authorities  as  may  bo  most  conducive  to  answer  and  farther  the  good  In- 
tentions of  the  said  Association  : 

Bk  IT  ENACTED  by  his  Excellency  Jobn  Eutledob,  Esquire,  President  and  Com. 
niander  in  Chief  iu  and  over  the  State  of  South-Carolina,  by  the  Honourable  the  Legis- 
lative Council  and  General  Assembly  of  the  said  State,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  John  Wynn^  Esquire,  the  President  of  the  said  Society,  and,  Bohert  EUuam 
and  JVUliam  SlrothtTf  Esquires,  the  Present  Wardens,  and  the  several  Persons  who 
DOW  are,  or  bhall  hereafter  be.  Members  of  that  Society,  in  this  State  commonly  called 
the  ^fount  Sion  Society^  and  by  that  Name  shall  have  perpetual  Succession  6f  Officers 
and  Members,  and  a  Common  Seal,  with  Power  to  change,  alter,  break,  and  make  new 
the  same,  as  often  as  they  shall  judge  expedient,  and  they  and  th  eir  Successors  thai 
be  able  and  capable  in  Law,  to  purchase,  have,  hold,  receive,  enjoy,  possess,  and  re. 


'  Reprinted  from  a  rare  copy  of  the  original  Pamphlet  in  the  library  of  the  Honorable  Wm,  A 
Courteiiav.  of  CharUftton.  S.  C.,  ^hi(h  va»  kindK  furnished  by  him  — N.  H.  R.  D. 
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tain  to  them  and  their  Successors,  in  Perpetuity,  or  for  any  Term  of  Years,  any  Estate 
or  Estates,  real  and  personal,  Messuages,  Lands,  Teuements,  or  Hereditaments,  of 
T?bat  Kind  or  Nature  soever,  not  exceeding  in  the  whole  Three  Thoutand  Dollars 
Per  Annum-f  and  to  sell,  alien,  exchange,  demise,  or  lease  the  same,  or  any  Part 
thereof,  as  they  shall  think  proper,  and  by  the  same  Name  to  sue  and  be  sued,  im- 
plead and  be  impleaded,  answer  and  be  answered  unto,  in  any  Court  of  Law  or  Equity 
in  this  State :  and  to  make  such  Rules  and  Bye-Laws,  not  repugnant  and  contrary  to 
the  Laws  of  the  Land,  for  the  Benefit  and  Advantage  of  the  said  Corporation,  and 
for  the  Order,  Rule  and  good  Government  and  Management  of  the  said  School,  and 
for  the  Masters,  Teachers,  and  Scholars  thereof,  as  shall  be  from  Time  to  Time  agreed 
to  by  the  Majority  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Society. 

And  be  rr  further  enacted  by  the  Authority  aforesaid,  That  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  Corporation  hereby  erected,  to  t-ake  and  hold  to  them  and  their  Succes- 
sors for  ever,  any  charitable  Donations  or  Devises  of  Lands  and  Personal  Estate,  not 
exceeding  in  the  whole  the  above  mentioned  Sum  of  Three  Thousand  Dollars  per  Jn- 
itKitiy  and  to  appropriate  the  same  to  the  endowing  and  supporting  the  said  School, 
and  to  the  Maintenance  and  Education  of  such  poor  and  helpless  Orphans  and  indi- 
l^ent  Children  as  they  shall  judge  proper  Objects  of  the  Charity  hereby  intended  ; 
And  to  appoint  and  choose,  and  at  their  Pleasure  to  displace,  remove,  and  supply 
such  Officers,  School-Masters,  Teachers,  and  Servants,  and  other  Persons  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  above  purposes,  or  other  Affairs  of  the  said  Society,  and  to  appoint  such 
Salaries,  Perquisites,  or  other  Rewards  for  their  Labour  or  Service  therein,  as  the 
said  Society  shall  from  Time  to  Time  approve  of  and  think  fit. 

And  BEIT  FURTHER  ENACTED  by  the  Authority  aforesaid.  That  this  Act  shall  and 
may  be  given  in  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of  any  Issue  or  Cause,  in  any  Court  of  Law  or 
Equity  without  special  Pleading. 

John  Matthews,  Hugh  Rutledge, 

Speaker  of  the  General  Assembly.  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council, 

In  the  Council  Chamber,  the  13th  Day  of  February,  1777. 
Assented  to, 

John  Rutledge. 


Preamble. 

Isaiah,  Chap.  LX,  ver.  1,  and  Chap,  LXI,  ver.  3. 

Arise,  shine,  for  thy  Light  is  come,  and  the  Glory  of  the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee, to  ap^ 

point  unto  them  that  mourn  in  Sion,  to  give  unto  them  Beauty  for  Ashes;  the  Oil  of  Joy 
for  Mourning  ;  the  Garment  of  Praise  for  the  Spirit  of  Heaviness  ;  that  they  might  be 
called  the  Trees  of  Righteousness,  the  Planting  of  the  Lord,  thai  he  might  be  glorified  ! 

When  we  cast  our  eyes  around,  and  behold  a  rising  generation,  the  greatest  part 
thereof  mqst  live  in  ignorance,  on  account  of  there  being  no  place  of  instruction  near 
them,  where  they  can  be  properly  educated :  Also,  when  we  behold  the  orphan  left 
forlorn,  and  the  children  of  indigent  parents,  growing  up  more  like  a  race  of  savages 
than  Christians,  becoming  thereby  useless  to  their  country,  to  society,  and  them- 
selves ;  we  cannot  help  being  sensible  of  those  tender  feelings  which  the  Divine  Being 
hath  impressed  on  our  natures,  as  a  spur  to  prompt  us  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  sue* 
cour  and  assist  the  destitute. 

If  men  will  look  into  their  own  bosoms,  and  consider  the  generous  seeds  which  are 
there  planted,  that  might,  if  rightly  cultivated,  ennoble  their  lives,  and  make  their 
virtue  venerable  to  futurity,  surely  they  cannot,  without  tears,  reflect  on  the  many 
fine  geniuses,  in  the  remote  parts.of  this  State,  who  are  entirely  buried  la  oblivion, 
through  lack  of  education. 
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Oar  country  calls,  nay  the  Toice  of  reason  cries  aloud  to  us,  to  promote  knowledge 
as  the  firmest  cement  of  a  state ;  and  conscience  insists  that  it  is  our  indispensible 
duty  to  instruct  the  ignorant  in  the  Principles  of  Christianity:  The  more  efl^cacionsly 
to  do  which, — 

WE|  whose  names  are  annexed  hereunto,  have  cbearfuUy  entered  into  a  Society, 
at  Charlestown,  in  South-Carolina,  the  Ninth  Day  of  January,  Anno  Domini 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Seventy-Seven,  and  have  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  good  government  of  the  same : 

Rules  of  the  Mount  Sion  Society. 

Article  I.  This  Society  shall  be  known  by  the  Name  of  The  Mount  Sign  Society, 
and  shiU  consist  of  an  unlimited  number  of  Members,  not  cease  to  be  while  there  re- 
main Five. 

II.  This  Society  shall  have  four  General  Meetings  in  the  year,  to  wit,  on  the  last 
Friday  in  every  February,  which  shall  be  the  Society's  Anniversary ;  and  on  the  last 
Friday  in  May,  August  and  November,  which  shall  be  termed  Quarterly  Meetings: 
There  shall  be  also  Weekly  Meetings,  on  every  Friday  throughout  the  year ;  which 
shall  be  held  from  the  last  Friday  in  February,  to  the  last  Friday  in  August,  from 
8even  o'clock  in  the  Evening  till  Ten:  and  from  the  last  Friday  in  August  to  the  last 
Friday  in  February,  from  Six  o'clock  in  the  Evening  till  Nine. 

III.  At  every  Anniversary  Meeting  the  Members  met,  shall,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
«]ect  by  ballot,  a  President,  Senior  and  Junior  Wardens,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  for 
the  ensuing  year :  Whoever  shall  be  so  elected,  and  refuses  to  act,  he  or  they  so  re- 
fusing, or  not  serving  the  full  term  of  one  year,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  fourteen 
Mllings  sterling,  each.  And  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  refusal  t«i  serve,  or 
removal  from  the  State,  of  any  officer  within  the  year,  another  person  shall  be  chosen 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  who  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  forfeiture,  on  not 
serving,  or  refusing  to  serve  the  full  t«rm  for  which  he  was  elected. 

IV.  At  the  Anniversary  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  two  St^^rards  shall  be  chosen,  who 
flliall  attend  every  Meeting  of  the  Society,  and  whose  business  [shall  be  to  order  a 
certain  quantity'  of  liquor  for  each  respective  Meeting ;  and  to  do  any  other  business 
relating  to  the  Society,  which  may  be  required  of  them  by  the  President,  for  the  time 
being.  Their  time  in  ofUce  shall  be  only  three  months,  and  fine  for  not  serving,  $ix 
shUUno»  sterling. 

V.  That  every  officer  may  attend  duly  to  the  duties  of  the  Society,  the  following  fines 
shall  be  paid  by  absentees,  viz.  The  President,  two  doUarij  the  Senior  Warden,  cerea 
Mllings  sterling,  the  Junior  Warden,  six  shiUinga  sterling,  the  Treasurer,  one  dollar, 
Secretary,  three  ihiUings  and  six  pence  sterling,  the  Stewards,  three  shillings  sterling 
each ;  unless  the  absentee  makes  such  excuse  at  the  next  Meeting,  as  shall  be  satisfac- 
tory to  a  majority  of  the  Members  then  present. 

VI.  The  Society  shall  not  be  considered  as  opened,  until  the  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  are  read — Nor  closed  till  after  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  then  present 
evening. 

VII.  The  President,  assisted  by  the  Wardens,  shall  preserve  due  order  and  decomm : 
and  at  the  request  of  the  other  Governors,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Society,  shall 
issue  orders  on  the  Treasurer  for  monies;  shall  declare  elections,  appoint  committees' 
and  cause  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  behaviour  to  be  observed  by  all  the  Membenat 
their  respective  Meetings ;  and  when  he  gives  the  signal  for  attention,  every  Mem- 
ber must  observe  it,  and  take  his  seat,  under  the  penalty  of  three  shillings  sterling. — He 
fihall  quash  all  disputes  respecting  State  matters  or  Religion :  Any  person  who  persists 
in  a  debate  of  that  kind,  or  behaves  indecently,  after  being  admonished  by  him,  shall 
be  subject  to  any  fine  the  Society  shall  inflict,  not  exceeding /oiir/efiijvoiiBd*  sterling- 
if  any  person  after  he  shall  be  thus  sentenced  to  be  fined,  continues  to  disturb  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  Meeting,  on  that  or  any  other  account,  the  President  shall 
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i-ommand  him  to  quit  the  Rooni,  and  on  his  refusing  to  comply  therewith,  and  not 
making  a  proper  concession  for  his  offensive  hehaviour,  at  the  next  succeeding  Meet* 
lug,  he  shall  be  expelled  the  Society. 

The  President  shall  also,  at  the  request  of  a  majority  of  the  Members  iiresent,  at 
any  regnlar  Meetings,  sue  for  any  monies  that  shall  be  due  the  Society :  and  execute 
all  other  matters  and  things  which  shall  be  thought  by  the  Society  to  appertain  to  his 
office. 

VIII.  The  Senior  Warden  shall  officiate  in  the  President's  absence,  and  the  Junior 
Warden  in  the  absence  of  the  President  and  Senior  Warden.  But  in  case  the  Presi- 
dent and  botli  the  Wardens  should  be  absent,  the  Members  present  may  proceed  to 
ballot  for  temporary  officers,  who  as  soon  as  elected,  shall  have  power  to  transact 
business  for  that  night,  provided  thirteen  Members  are  present ;  without  which  num- 
ber no  meeting  shall  be  considered  perfect,  or  capable  of  doing  business. 

IX.  Any  person  elected  into  the  office  of  President,  Senior  or  Junior  Warden,  Treas- 
urer, or  Secretary,  and  having  punctually,  regularly  and  faithfully  served  the  time 
appointed  by  these  rules  and  regulations,  shall  not  be  liable  (unless  with  his  own 
consent)  to  serve  in  the  same  or  any  inferior  office  the  succeeding  year. 

X.  Once  in  three  years,  there  shall  be  also  chosen,  by  ballot,  by  a  majority  of 
Members  present,  at  an  Anniversary  Meeting,  Thirteen  Governors  or  Directors,  from 
the  Society  at  large ;  Seven  of  whom  shall  reside  in  the  country,  and  the  other  six 
shall  be  inhabitants  of  Charlestown ;  who  shall  have  the  entire  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  the  buildings,  the  appointment  of  House-keepers  and  other  necessary  attend- 
ants; together  with  the  power  of  fixing  their  respective  salaries,  and  drawing  on  the 
Treasurer  for  monies,  with  the  consent  of  the  Society. 

They  shall  likewise  have  authority  to  agree  with  the  parents  or  guardians  of  chil- 
dren, who  shall  be  sent  to  the  school  as  boarders  or  scholars,  and  not  on  the  charity. 
All  monies  resulting  therefrom  must  be  paid  by  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer, 
fur  the  use  of  the  General  Fund. 

Any  person  chosen  a  Governor  or  Director,  who  shall  refuse  to  serve,  shall  forfeit 
three  pounds  sterling. — The  a^)pointment  shall  be  for  three  years. 

XI.  Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a  Member  of  this  Society,  must  apply  by  let- 
ter, directed  to  the  President,  Warden  and  Members,  which  application  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  on  the  minutes,  and  it  shall  lie  over  until  the  next  meeting  (unless  from 
a  person  residing  in  the  country,  who  may  be  balloted  for  Immediately)  and  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  present  are  for  the  candidate,  he  shall  be  admitted,  on  paying 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  one  pound  eeventren  shiUinga  and  four  pence  sterling; 
but  if  rejected,  he  shall  not  be  eligible  to  be  balloted  for  again,  until  the  full  end  and 
term  of  one  year. 

XII.  The  Sccretarv  shall  from  time  to  time  provide  books  at  the  Society's  charge; 
in  one  of  which  he  shall  enter  all  the  rnles,  that  now  or  hereafter  may  be  agreed  upon, 
together  with  the  names  o§  the  members,  and  the  times  of  their  admission.  He 
shall  likewise  keep  regnlar  minutes  of  the  transactions  at  each  Meeting,  with  the 
names  of  the  Members  present ;  as  also,  a  fair  and  regnlar  account  of  entrance  money, 
fines,  forfeitures,  donations,  receipts  and  disbnisements  of  every  kind  whatsoever ; 
likewise,  a  file  of  all  letters  and  copies  of  letters. — Every  other  article  and  expence 
(besides  books)  which  the  Society  shall  think  useful  or  necessary,  shall  b^  paid  out 
of  the  General  Fund. 

XIII.  The  Treasurer  shall  also  provide  a  proper  book,  in  which  he  shall  enter  all 
monies  received  or  disbursed;  and  keep  a  true  state  of  the  fund  of  the  Society.  He 
likewise,  as  soon  as  elected,  shall  give  bond  with  security  to  the  Society,  for  double 
the  sum  or  value  of  the  monies,  bonds  and  other  securities  then  delivered  into  his 
hands ;  with  condition  to  be  accountable  for,  and  deliver  the  same,  together  with  all 
other  monies  or  effects  belonging  to  the  Society,  that  may  come  into  his  hands  during 
bis  Treasurership  (fire  and  other  inevitable  accidents  excepted)  to  the  next  succeeding 
Treasurer,  or  to  the  order  of  the  Governors  and  the  Society,  when  required  by  a  ma- 
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jority  of  the  Members  at  a  regular  Meeting;  which  bond  shall  be  kept  by  the  Pred- 
dent,  after  being  recorded  in  the  Secretary's  office. 

All  bonds  and  other  secarities  for  money  shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of,  and  made 
payable  to,  the  Mount  Sion  Society.  No  mobies  belonging  to  this  Society  shall  be 
let  oat  at  interest  by  the  Treasurer,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  President,  Senior 
and  Junior  Wardens  and  Secretary  :  And  no  member  of  this  Society  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  borrow  any  money  belonging  to  the  Society,  or  be  security  for  any  other 
borrower  of  the  same. 

XIV.  Every  Member  who  shall  be  appointed  on  any  committee,  and  neglects  to 
attend  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  for  the  meeting  thereof,  and  at  the  time  and 
place  to  which  the  said  committee  may  be  adjourned,  such  Member  or  Members,  so 
neglecting  to  attend,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  tiro  dollars,  unless  he  or  they  shall  make  a 
satisfactory  excuse  to  the  Society. 

XV.  In  order  to  increase  the  fund  of  this  Society,  every  Member  shall  pay  the  sum 
of  five  shilUngs  sterling  on  every  Anniversary  aud  Quarterly  Meeting — Any  person 
neglecting  to  contribute  such  annual  and  quarterly  sums  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  publicly  read  his  name  with  the  sum  due  by  him,  the  next  regu- 
lar meeting  after  the  year  is  expired,  and  if  the  same  is  not  paid  to  the  Treasurer^ 
before  the  next  regular  Meeting,  he  shall  be  excluded.  But  it  is  provided,  that  any 
person  who  has  been  so  excluded,  and  shall  again  incline  to  become  a  Member,  npoo 
being  balloted  for,  and  if  admitted,  shall,  on  paying  into  the  bands  of  the  Treasurer, 
all  the  ordinary  sums  which  shall  remain  due  at  the  time  of  his  exclusion,  and  until 
his  application  for  re-adraission,  be  then  entitled  to  the  same  benefit  which  he  other- 
wise would  have  eigoyed  before  his  breach  of  this  rule. 

XVI.  All  fines  and  forfeitures  of  what  kind  soever,  arising  by  virtue  of  the  mles 
and  orders  of  this  Society,  as  also  all  gifts  and  legacies  by  any  of  the  Members,  or 
any  other  person ;  and  all  monies  accruing  to  the  society,  in  any  other  way  what« 
ever,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  general  fund. — Likewise  the  names  of  benefactors 
shall  be  inserted  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose ;  and  proper  letters  of  thanks 
shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Secretary  for  any  donations  received,  to  be  approved  by 
the  Society. 

XVII.  All  schoolmasters  and  teachers  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Society  at  large, 
and  are  not  to  be  discharged  on  any  account,  or  for  any  cause,  before  complaint  shall 
be  made,  heard,  and  adjudged  to  be  important  and  well  founded,  by  the  Society,  at 
some  Annual  or  Quarterly  Meeting — ^No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  tutor  in  this 
Society's  school,  unless  he  be  of  Protestant  Religion. 

XVIII.  The  Anniversary  and  Quarterly  Meetings  shall  be  the  only  time  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  children  on  the  Charity,  into  the  School;  which  after  the  Goyemors  have 
given  six  weeks'  public  notice  in  the  Gazettes  of  this  State,  informing  what  number 
their  fund  is  able  or  can  afford  to  provide  for,  shall  be  performed  in  the  following 
manner,  viz.  The  children  of  such  indigent  Members  of  this  Society,  as  have  been 
Members  for  the  space  of  five  years  shall  have  the  preference — ^The  poor  orphan  shall 
be  next  notice4l ;  then  the  child  of  an  indigent  widow  or  widower ;  and  lastly,  the  chiK 
dren  of  such  poor  parents  as  the  Society  shall  deem  worthy  of  their  bounty. 

If  the  parents  of  the  children  are  able  to  find  deaths  for  thiem,  then  the  Society  will 
find  them  in  board  aud  education  ;  or  if  the  parents  of  such  children  live  near  the 
school,  and  are  able  to  board  themselves,  then  the  Society  will  find  them  in  deaths 
aud  education.  But  if  the  children  be  orphans,  or  their  parents  in  very  indigent  cir- 
cumstances, the  Society  will  then  find  them  in  deaths,  boarding  and  education,  until 
they  are  of  a  proper  age  to  be  put  to  some  trade  or  profession. — No  child  whatever 
shall  be  admitted  who  is  not  above  the  age  of  five  years. 

The  names  of  all  children  who  are  candidates  for  admission,  are  to  be  made  known 
to  the  Society  three  weeks  before  the  Anniversary ;  and  the  Governors  shall  make 
strict  enquiry  whether  they  are  proper  objects  of  charity  or  not,  and  report  accord* 
ingly.    Such  of  the  children  as  the  bociety,  on  the  consideration  of  the  report,  shall 
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adjudge  to  be  proper  objects,  shall  be  admitted  on  the  charity.  Bat  notwithstanding 
such  admission,  if  the  Society  shall  afterwards  find  they  were  deceived,  they  shall 
make  such  order  on  the  matter  as  to  them  shall  appear  jast. 

XIX.  If  any  Member  shoald  die  in  snoh  low  circnmstances,  that  he  cannot  ont  of 
his  estate  or  effects  be  decently  interred,  the  President  and  Wardens  shall  have  power 
to  order  all  things  necessary  for  his  funeral,  and  the  expence  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  of  the  Society.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any  Member  in  town,  the  rest  of  the  Mem- 
bers, if  regularly  invited  by  the  person  appointed  to  invite  them  shall  attend  the  fn- 
neral  on  the  forfeiture  of  one  ahillifig  sterling  each  unless  a  snfiQcient  ezonse  is  made 
at  the  next  Meeting ;  and  the  S^retary  if  caUed  upon,  shall  furnish  a  list  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  the  person  anthorized  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  invite. 

XX.  The  expence  of  the  Society,  at  each  of  their  respective  Meetings,  shall  be  de- 
frayed by  the  Town  Members,  whether  present  or  absent  in  an  equal  proportion ; 
which  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  Member,  at  each  Annual  and  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  exclusive  of  four  pence  sterling  at  each  of  the  Weekly  ones  through- 
out the  year.  The  Country  Members  are  to  pay  the  same  ratio  also,  whenever  they 
attend  any  of  the  said  Meetings. — The  President  and  Wardens  shall  have  power  to 
order,  or  agree  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Society,  at  each  Anniversary  and  Quar- 
terly Day,  not  exceeding  the  aforesaid  sums.  Any  Member  giving  one  week's  notice 
to  the  Secretary,  of  his  intention  of  not  attending,  shall  be  excused  his  fine  on  the 
Quarterly  Meetings. 

XXI.  None  of  the  foregoing  Rules  shall  be  repealed,  nor  any  new  ones  made  nntil  the 
same  has  been  proposed  and  delivered  in  writing,  and  undergone  three  separate  read- 
ings, at  three  distinct  Meetings,  one  of  which  must  be  a  General  Meeting,  at  each  of 
which  Meetings,  it  must  have  met  with  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the  Members 
then  present.  All  questions  in  this  Society  shall  be  determined  by  a  majority  of 
hands ;  or  by  ballot,  if  any  two  Members  require  it,  and  if  the  votes  are  equal,  the 
President  shall  have  the  casting  vote. 

XXII.  That  no  Member  be  permitted  to  speak  more  than  twice  to  one  subject,  un- 
less with  consent  of  a  majority  to  explain  himself.  If  at  any  time  doubts  should  arise 
concerning  the  meaning  of  either  of  these  Rules,  the  same  shall  be  adjusted  and  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Members  present  at  any  General  Meeting  of  the  Society. 

XXIII.  Committees  (if  thought  necessary)  shall,  on  application,  be  permitted  to  be 
formed  by  any  five  gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Society,  who  reside  in  the  Country. 
The  business  of  said  Committees,  which  are  to  be  titled  from  their  local  situations, 
shall  be,  to  admit  Members  into  the  Society,  and  receive  such  donations,  gifts,  or 
legacies,  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  bestowed  or  bequeathed  to  this  Society ;  like- 
wise to  collect  all  annual  and  quarterly  contributions  which  shall  become  due  from 
the  Members  residing  in  or  about  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  to  do  all  other 
business  that  shall  be  required  of  them  by  the  Society.  They  are  also  to  make  proper 
returns  to  the  Society,  at  the  Annual  and  Quarterly  Meetings,  of  their  proceedings; 
the  names  of  Members,  with  the  times  of  their  admission,  and  the  sums  they  have  re- 
ceived, so  that  they  may  be  regnlarly  entered  upon  the  books  of  the  Society.  Who- 
ever are  appointed  officers  and  refuse  to  ser^e,  shall  pay  a  fine  of  fourteen  ehilUnga 
sterling,  and  the  Committee  shall  appoint  others,  who  in  like  case  lie  under  the  same 
penalty. 

XXIY.  The  Chairman  of  County  Committees  shall  be  appointed  annually,  and 
shall  have  power  to  make  bye-laws  for  their  own  government,  but  no  power  to  alter 
or  amend  these  Rules,  or  to  dispose  of  any  monies  they  may  receive  for  the  fund, 
without  first  obtaining  leave  from  the  Society,  unless  in  case  of  the  death  of  a  Mem- 
ber in  indigent  circumstances ;  then  the  Chairman  and  Members  present,  shall  have 
full  power  and  authority  to  act  agreeably  to  Rule  the  nineteenth :  And  these  Rules 
shall  be  binding  and  in  force  with  all  Committees. 
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A  List  of  ths  Hkxbsbs  of  the  Uouirr  Sion  Socirrr,  Comxbxcikg  Jaxvamt 

9, 1777. 


Adama,  Francis Jml    •,1777. 

Atwten.  Bob * Felt.  11. 

d  Armstrong,  John June  6b 

AUston.  John Not. 27. 

Arthur,  WlUUkm 

▲twell,  Ichftbod Ap.    10.   76. 

Adsms,  Snmnel OcL     9. 

Adsir.  WniUm  Dec.  18. 

Alexander,  Alex Mny    7,    '79. 

Abrabsms,  Emn • Feb.25,    *80. 


B. 


d Buchanan, Bobt Jan.  9,1777. 

Bnchanan,  John Jan.  11. 

Brown,  Joseph Jan.  19. 

Brown,  Wm.,  Sen Jan.  80. 

Brickin,  James Feb.  17. 

d  Boden,  Nicholas Feb.  17. 

Bojd,  William Aprill. 

Brown,  Jamas Not.27. 

Beard,  Jonas 

Boyse,  Alexander May  10. 

Barnes,  James Jane  21. 

Bremar.  Francis Feb.  13,    76. 

Baker,  Jesse Feb.  13. 

Baker,  Francis Hay    & 

Baker,  Bei^amin May  28. 

Breed,  T.  David May  29. 

Bi'o  wn,  Richard Aag.  IL 

Bmce,  Robert Sept.  24. 

d  Bower,  William Oct.  10. 

Bocbonnean,  Cha Oct  13. 

Blacklock,Wm Oct  23. 

Bart,  William Nor.  13. 

Brown,  William Jan.  22,    79. 

d  Benson,  William Feb.  12. 

Bradwell,  Isaac Feb.  19. 

Backmatter,  Rd Mar.12. 

Brower,  Jerm Mar.  20. 

Bennett.  John April  10. 

Bryan,  John May  28. 

Bary,  John Jane  25. 

d  Bell,  Daniel Jaly23. 

Baddeley,  John Ang  13. 

Bentham,  James Jan.  21,    '60. 

Bnrger,  David 

Bocquet,  Peter 

Bommer,Jacob Feb.    4. 

Baker,  Thomaa May  23.    '68. 

Burke.  Aedanns Mar.    5.    '64. 

BallWiUiam Mar.  19. 

Bull,John    AprilO. 

Blake, John AprillO,    '84. 

Belin.Allatd 

Bay,  John June  25. 

Bayly,  Peter JalySO. 

Bayk,  Aagustinns Aug.  27. 

Bonrke,  Thomas Sept   8. 

Baker,  James 


C. 

dCallaghan.  John Feb.  17.1777. 

Crawford,  Hogh Feb.  27. 

dClapperton,  Al Mar.  14. 

Coarley,  Robert Feb.  «.     78^ 

CoUe,  James Mar.  27. 

Gamine,  Johp April  3. 

Clarke,  Sampson Aprill?. 

Carson,  Archibald Oct  10. 

Codworth,  Bei^a Jaa.    1,    "TtL 

Cobia,  Francis Jan.   8. 

Chalmers,  OObert...* 

Colhonn,  J.Ewing Jan.  22. 

Conyers,  Clement Mar.  20. 

dChappelle.  John AprillO. 

Carter,  George Apr.  23. 

Conyers,  Peter July  2. 

Childs.  Nathan Jaly  10. 

Carmichael,  James JalySO. 

Cos,  John  Aag.27. 

Cannon,  Daniel Jan.  14,    *80. 

Claocey,  WUliam Jan.  21. 

Caldwell,  John Feb.  4. 

Clarendon,  Smith Mar.   21,  '83. 

Cadworth,  Nathl Aag.  1. 

Cart  John Sept  5. 

Cmger.  David Jan.  30,    '84. 

Cook,  James April24. 

Craig,  James 

Coram,  Francis Mar.  5. 

Campbell,  Edwd Oct    8. 

Campbell,  Laar Oct  15. 

CMnpbell,  Archd 

D. 

Denny,  William Feb.   0,1777. 

dDoggett,  Richard Feb.  13,  78. 

Darby,  WUllam Mar.     0. 

Doner,  George Mar.  13. 

Donnaran,  J.,  Joa Jane  12. 

Davis,  William Oct     8. 

Davie,  William Deo.  25. 

Downes,  William May  21,  T». 

Davidson,  John Ang.  13. 

Darrington,  Tho Dec.  10. 

Dmghty.Will Jan.    21,  *80. 

Dewees,WiIl Jan.  30.  '64. 

Denoon,David Oct   15. 


Ellison,  Robert Jan.    9,1779. 

Ellis,  Richard Feb.  27. 

ElffcWiUiam Nov.  20. 

Ea8tlake,Sam Oct    29. 

Elliot,  Thomas ...Nov.  20. 

Est es,  Richard Dea   3L 

Elliot,  Joseph Feb.  11,  '80l 

Ellison,  John 

Ellison.  WiUiam 

Evans,  David.... .«......• • May    8^  *84ii. 
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F. 

r,  John Feb.  13,1779. 

Fagan,  Jamea Feb.  27. 

4i  Florentine,  Sim Mar.  20. 

FIcklin.  Jamea  Mar.  20. 

Famr,  Field Apr.  10. 

Frazer,  John May    1. 

Ford,  fiei^amin Aag.  27. 

FeD,  Thomas Nov.  19. 

Fiahboome,  Wm Bee.  10. 

Fields,  James Dec.  31. 

Fawson,  Francis Oct.     8,  '84. 

Femean,  Andrew 

O. 

Oordon,  Thomas Jan.  11,1777. 

Olren,  "William Jan.  16. 

Oray,  William ...Jane  13. 

Oowen,  John , Feb.   20. 

Grant,  John Apr.   17. 

Oraveii,  James May    1. 

Gret'ly,  Joseph Nov.  13. 

Goodwin,  Itobt Nov.  27. 

Gray,  Jamos 

Garret,  Thomas 

Godfrey,  BenJ Mar.  26,  '79. 

Green,  John Apr.  23. 

OrahAm,W May    7. 

Gready,  Jamea July  23. 

Gilmore,  John Ang.  27. 

Gruber,  Samuel Dec.   17. 

Gibbes,  Wm.  Ha Dec.  24,  '79. 

Origg.John  Jan.    21.  '80. 

Goneh,  Richard Feb.     4. 

Gaerard,Beoj Apr.    4,  'SS. 

Gamier,  John . 

Gillon,  Alex Dec.  19. 

Glaae.John Mar.    6.  '84. 

Grant,  Hary Mar.  12. 

Ocoghegan,  Dom June  25. 

Origgs,  John Aug.  13. 

George,  James Aug.  27,   '84- 

Gordon,  Jamea Sept.  17. 

Green,  Thomas,  Sen 

Green,  Thomas,  Jnn 

Goodwin,  Francis 

H. 

Ham,  Richard Jan.  21,1777. 

Hill,Wllltem Feb.     6. 

Hamilton,  John Feb.  17. 

HnlTt- rman,  Wm Sept.    5. 

Hart,  James ..Apr.    1. 

Hunter,  Henry 

Hampton,  Henry Jan.     2,  '78. 

Henderson,  Wm Feb.     6. 

Hamilton,  Thorn 

Hampton,  Wade Feb.  13. 

Hampton,  John 

Hartley,  William Feb.  20. 

Hampton,  Sdward 

Harden,  William Feb.  27. 

Hughes,  Patrick April  8. 

Hampton,  Richd 

4HoUiday,  Wm April 24. 


Hotchins,  W.  B Oct.  16,1778. 

Horn,  Peter Oct.   23. 

Huger,  John April  2,  '79. 

Holmes,  Thomas May    7. 

Hezt,  William Dec.     8. 

Howard,  Robert Deo.  17. 

Harris,  Tucker Jan.  21,  '80. 

Harris,  Thomas Feb.    7. 

Hazzard,  William Feb.  11. 

Harrison,  Ben)a Jnly     1,  '83. 

Htttson,  Richard Jnly  27. 

Harrison-,  James Aug.  30. 

Hutchison,  Jerem. Sept.  23. 

Hoger,  Daniel Sept.  27. 

Huger,  Isaac ;... 

Huger,  Francis 

Horry,  Ellas Mar.  19,  '84. 

Harrison,  Bum May  17. 

Hoggins,  BeivJ May  21. 

Hayes,  Patrick June  25. 

Harbison,  John Aug.  13. 

Hancock,  George 

Hopkins,  David 

Humphrys,  William 

Humphrys,  Ralph 

J. 

Johnson,  John Mar.  27, 1778. 

d  Jennings,  Joseph June  R. 

Inier,  David  Lew ^ov.  19. 

Jones,  Robert Aug.  27. 

Jenkins,  Richd Oct.    8,    '84. 

K. 

Kirkland,  Joseph Jan.    9, 1777- 

,  Kennerly,  John 

Knox,  Robert Jan.   25. 

Kirkland,  WiUiam ^.... April  1. 

dKnighto,  John Mar.  20,  '78. 

Knights,  Samuel June    5. 

Kershaw.  William Sept.  11. 

Kershaw,  Ely July  23,  '79. 

Kingsley,  Zeph S^pt.  17. 

Kennedy,  James Feb.  11,  '80. 

Keith,  William \ May  10. 

Kennedy,  Alex Aug.  30,  '83. 

Kirkland,  Francis Dec.     3. 

Keen,  Thomas July  30.  '84. 

Knights,  Christ Oct    22. 

Knox.  James 

Kennedy,  John 

L. 

Love,  Alexander Jan.  11,1777. 

Lockart,  Aaron April  1. 

Lahlffe,  John June  13. 

Lining,  Thomas Deo.  19. 

Lacey.JoshuA Feb.    6,   78. 

Lee,  William , May    8. 

Lithgow,  Robert Aug.  14. 

d  Leeson,  Jamea Aug.  2L 

Lyall,  Robert Nov.  27. 

Laurence,  John Dec.    4. 

Lacoy.Bdward May  28,   *7». 

Libby,  Nathaniel Oct.     1. 

Laurence,  Etaell Oct   29. 
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L*fftr,  Joseph Dec.  17,1779. 

Logan,  George Beo.    8. 

Logan,  Samael Jan.  21,   '80. 

Lining.  Cbarlea Feb.  11. 

Logan,  George,  Jon April  7. 

Lance,  Lambert 

Lynab,  Jamea Har.  28. 

Lincoln,  James • Har.  S. 

Lewis,  Thomas Jal7  2i,  '84. 

IL 

Milling,  John Jan.    8,1777. 

dlfUling.Darid Jan.     9l 

MCradjr.Sdwd Jan.   11. 

M'Keown,Hngh Feb.     2. 

d  Meurfet,  Peter Ang.    L 

Morean,  Bev.  C.  F .....Deo.  19. 

M'Kinny,John Jan.  10,  78. 

Hilling,  Hngb Feb.     6. 

dHawhenny,  W , Feb.  27. 

Hoone,  Patrick April  3. 

ICarkley.  Abrah April  24. 

M'Kenzie^  Alex Oct.     9. 

Miller,  George Oct    23. 

M'Nellage,  Alex Nov.  27,  78. 

Moore,  James Jan.  22,   '79. 

M'Keown,  Jaa Jan.  29. 

dM'CaUoagh,J Mar.    5. 

Mnncreef,  John Mar.  12. 

M'Cr(«,Thos Mar.  26w 

Miller,  John  D April  2. 

Morrow.Bobt July    8. 

Mills,  WillUm Deo.     8. 

M'CorkelU  Sam Jan.  14,  *60. 

MontelI,Anth Jan.    7. 

Mitchell,  Will Jan.    2L 

Moultrie,  W.,  Jon Feb.    4. 

M'Crae,  William Feb.  11. 

Mnrphy.Wm Mar.  10. 

Mnncreef,  R.,  Jon April  8,   '83. 

MiUigan,  Jacob April  18. 

Miles,  Charles Sept.  27. 

M'Donald,  Chas Jan.  30,  '84. 

Mitchell,  John Jane  4. 

Moultrie,  Alex Ang.  20. 

Miles,  John Aug.  ?L 

M'lver,  John,  Jnn Oct     1. 

Mickles,  Joseph 

N. 

Nixon,  John  B Junell,  1779. 

Nesbitt,  WiUiam Nov.    5. 

d  Nicholson,  Fra Feb.  18,    '80. 

Neilson,  James Mar.  19,   '84. 

O. 

OliphantiAlex Ang.  28, 1778. 

Owens,  William April24,   '83. 

Osbom,  Adler Dee.  12. 

O'Hara,  Daniel .Jnne25,    '84. 

Osbom,  Thomas July    2. 

O'Hear,  James Sept  8. 

Pi* 

Pearson,  John June  8,1777. 

Pickens,  Andrew Feb.20,    78. 

Pinckney,Ch.Co Feb.  27. 


Pearson,  James May  7.1779. 

Potts,  Jamea May  28. 

Prow,  Peter June    ft. 

Potts,  John July  16,  79. 

Peak,  John 

Peronneau,  Henry Ang.  13l 

Parkinson,  John Nov.   26. 

Priolcao,  Philip Dec     3. 

Poefeell,  Benjamin Deo.  10. 

Pinckney,  Charles Jan.   21.    *F0. 

Pearce,  Abraham May    R 

Prinule,  John  J Mar.  19.    84. 

Pringle.  Robert 

Pritchard,  Paul Aug.  20. 

Pinckney,  Hopson 

Pringle,  Francis 

Q. 
Quin,Miehael Jan.  20. 1780(. 


dButledge,  And Feb.  17, 1777. 

Rankin,  Willm Feb.   27. 

Rogers,  Alexander Aprilll. 

Robinson,  John Nov.  27. 

Redmond,  And Dec   19. 

Richburg,  James Jan.     9,   *78. 

Rivers,  Samuel Feb.  11. 

Roberts,  Charles Mar.  10. 

Rivers,  William April  10. 

Rout,  George June  12. 

Rayford,  Philip June  15. 

Rusk,  David Sept  18. 

Risk,  Archibald «. Jan.  29.  '79. 

Ralph,  John Feb.    5. 

Robinson,  Sept Feb.  26. 

d  Righton,  John April  2. 

Riddle,  William July  30. 

Rnssel,  William Nov.  19. 

Renorson,  Geo Dec.  17. 

Rnssel,  Benjamin Mar.  29. 

Rnssel,  Tho.C Mar.  21,   '83. 

I  Rose,  Alexander Sept  3,  *84» 

Reeves.  William 

S. 

Strotber,  William Jan.    2.1777. 

Strother,  Richard 

Sansnm,  John June  6. 

Stack,  Thomas June  21. 

Saunders,  John .....Ang.  15. 

Smith,  Nicholaa Oct   31. 

Smith,  John Feb.    6,  '78L 

Stafibrd,  Arthur 

Slrother,  William Feb.  27. 

Smith,  John  Ch 

Singleton,  Thos Feb.  27.  'TSL 

Seymour,  Isaac Ang.    7. 

Smith,  Thomaa • Sept  1& 

Sever,  Abraham Nov.    6. 

Stilea,  Bdwazd Dec     4. 

Smith,  Peter Feb.  18,  '79L 

Smith,  Jamea Mar.  19. 

SUthridge,Wm April  23. 

Stedmaa,  James April  80. 

Seymour,  Jerem 
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Strickland,  James..... Jonel8,1779. 

Smith  Alexander Jaly  23. 

Smith,  William Aug.  6. 

Smith,  Bobert Nov.  20. 

S'weney,  Dennia Beo.    3,    '79. 

Sullivan,  John Deo.  10. 

Singleton,  Bracey Deo.  17. 

Sutoliffe,  John 

Swinton,Hagh ^ Jan.  14,    '80. 

Sled  man,  Jamea Jan.  21. 

Scott,  William Feb.  11. 

Skirving,  Charles Feb.  11. 

Savage,  Richard Feb.  1& 

Shrewsbury,  Step Mar.  24,    '80. 

Strother,  Kemp May  23,    '83. 

Simmons,  Cb.U Jan.  30,    '84. 

Skirvlng,  Charles Mar.  12. 

Skirving,  Wm April  2. 

Simons,  Thomas June  4. 

Stewart,  Thomas 

Simons,  Maurice Sept.  3. 

Stark,  Robert 

T. 

Taylor,  Thomas Jan.    0,1777. 

Thompeon,  And Jan.  16. 

Taylor,  Samuel May  23. 

d Tollman, J.R Oct.  31. 

Tharin,  Daniel Jan.    2,    '78. 

Thomas,  William Feb.    6. 

d  Thome,  Phillip 

Theus,  Simeon Feb.  11. 

Todd,Richard Mar.  17,    '80. 

Tate,Wflliam April  4. 

Thomson,  Will...*. Mar.  10. 

Taylor,  James Nov.  27. 

V. 

yenable8,John Feb.  26,1779. 

dValton,  Peter May    7. 

Yanderhorst,  Job Feb.  IL 

W. 

Winn.  John Jan.    9,1777. 

Woodward,  Thos 


Waller,  Benjamin • Feb.  2,1777. 

Wayne,  WiUiam Feb.  11. 

Wilson,  Andrew Feb.  17 

Wells,  Edgar Mar.    7. 

Winn,  Richard ^. April  1. 

Wilson,  John 7.  .June  13. 

Winckly,  Jerem Oct    31. 

Williams,  J.  G Dec.    6. 

Woodward,  John Jan.   10,  '78. 

Wood,  James Feb.  20. 

Will,Philip April  a 

Wells,  Samuel April24. 

Wigfall,  Joseph July  24. 

Wigfall,Elias 

Wright,  James Nov.  27. 

Williamson,  Rob Dec   11,  '78. 

Weelor.Be^Ja Deo.  la 

Welsh,  Henry 

Watts,  Josiab Jan.  15,  79. 

Williman,  Christ Feb.  12. 

Winchester,  Elh Mar.  12. 

Weston,  WiUm 

Way,  Robert July    9. 

Waters,  rhilem Aug.  13. 

Wetherly,  Isaac Nov.  19. 

Williamson,  And Jan.     7,  '80. 

Weekly,  John 

Webb,  John Jan.   2L 

Wakefield,  Jas 

Whitaker,Wm Feb.    4. 

Ward,  John  P Feb.  11. 

Waight,Abrah Feb.  26,  '80. 

AVinn,  Minor May  23,  '83. 

Watt,  William Jan.  17,  '84. 

Waties,  Thomas Mar.  12. 

Wilson,  Jehu June  11. 

Winn,  James Aug.  21- 

West,  Cato 

Williman,  Robert 

Williamson,  Alexander 

Y. 

Yates,  Joseph Mar.20,1778. 

York,  Michael Jaly    5. 

Yeats,  Setb Nov.  27. 


INDEX  TO  THE  RULES  OF  THE  MOUNT  SION  SOCIETY. 

RULB  1.    Of  the  Number  of  Members— Society's  Duration. 

2.  Anniversary  and  other  Times  of  Meeting. 

3.  Manner  and  Times  of  Electing  Officers,  and  Penalties  on  refusing  to  serve. 

4.  Stewards  chosen— their  Duty  and  Time  in  Office. 

5.  Penalties  on  Officers  for  Non-attendance. 

6.  The  Society,  when  considered  opened  and  closed. 

7.  The  President,  his  Office,  Place,  Duty ;  Power  to  fine  or  expel  for  Misbehavionr ;  sue,  d:c. 

8.  Wardens  to  officiate  in  the  Absence  of  the  President — Number  of  Members  to  be  present. 

9.  Officers  not  liable  to  serve  the  next  Year. 

10.  Governors,  when  chosen— their  Authority,  Power  and  Fine  for  not  serving. 

11.  Mode  of  Application  for  Admittance. 

12.  Secretary,  his  Office  and  Duty— the  Fund  to  def^y  all  necessary  Expences. 

13.  Treasurer— his  Office— to  give  Bond— Monies  put  to  Interest. 

14.  Committees— Fines  for  Non-attendance. 

15.  Geneial  Fund-Members  exclnded  for  Non-payment  of  Arrears— how  they  may  be  re-admitted. 

16.  Fines  and  Benefactions  to  go  to  the  Gkneral  Fund. 

17.  Tutors,  how  appointed— not  to  be  discharged- their  Religion. 
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18.  The  Time  and  IDmner  of  admitting  Children  into  the  School ;  what  Children  to  hare  the  Prefer. 

ence ;  when  to  l>e  made  Icnown  to  the  Society. 

19.  A  poor  Member  to  be  burled  at  the  Society's  Ezpenoe. 

20.  Erpence  of  Quarterly  and  Weelcly  Meetings. 

21.  Rules  nit  to  be  altered,  &c.,  their  Explanation— Questions,  how  detennined. 

22.  Members  not  to  speak  more  than  twice. 

23.  Country  Committees;  their  Bosiness. 

24.  And  Power. 


PRESENT  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OP  CHARLESTON. 

The  present  condition  of  the  College  of  Charleston  is  presented  in  the  following 
article  taken  from  a  recent  number  of  the  News  and  Conner: 

Amon^  our  oldest  and  most  honored  institutions  the  College  of  Charleston  is  worthy 
of  especial  consideration  and  reeard ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  this  institution  has  not 
received,  and  does  not  receive,  that  support  from  our  own  people  which  it  deserves*. 

No  system  of  ^^eneral  education  has  ever  achieved  the  highest  excellence,  or  even 
the  highest  utility,  save  under  the  iuspiration  and  stimulds  of  collegiate  and  uni- 
versity culture.  This  truth  is  most  thoroughly  attested  in  educationalniatory.  The 
intermediate  forms  of  education  have  always  dejcenerated  into  the  lowest  types  of 
tuecbanism  and  empiricism  when  separated  from  the  stimulating  power  of  the  college 
and  the  university.  In  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  College  of  Charleston,  it  is  but  jnst 
to  say  that  its  work  is  being  accomplished  most  t boron ghly,  and  that  its  whole  spirit 
is  one  of  progress.  It  has  not  assumed  the  title  of  university,  but  its  academic  stand- 
ard is  of  a  far  higher  character  than  that  which  obtains  in  many  more  pretentious 
seats  of  learning. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  of  Charleston  embraces  an  extensive  oonme  in  math- 
ematics, physics,  astronomy,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  history,  English  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Anglo-Saxon,  rhetoric,  and  mental  philosophy.  There  are  also 
lectures  upon  natural  history,  and  the  college  museum,  which  is  one  of  the  best  id  the 
United  States,  affords  admirable  facilities  for  the  stud v  of  this  expanding  science. 
The  college  has  an  elabor«ite  and  continuous  course  in  English,  an  indispensable  de- 
partment, and  yet  one  that  is  strangely  neglected  in  many  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  Literary  Society  connected  with  the  institution  does  excellent  work, 
and  affords  a  fine  theatre  for  the  practical  culture  of  rhetoric  and  elocution. 

Both  wings  of  the  college  buildine  were  so  injured  by  the  earthquake  in  1886  that 
the^  had  to  be  pulled  down  to  the  ^undation.  Offers  were  made  by  friends  of  eda- 
cution  in  distant  cities  to  raise  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  institution ;  but  the  board 
of  trustees  thought  it  their  duty  to  defray  the  expenses,  of  pulling  down  and  rebuild- 
ing one  wing  of'  the  college  from  the  fund  with  which  the  college  has  been  endowed 
by  enlightened  and  liberal  donors. 

The  trustees  are  addressing  themselves  with  earnestness  and  vigor  to  the  task,  not 
only  of  sustaining  the  institution,  but  of  increasing  its  usefulness  and  extending  its 
advantages. 

The  new  east  wing  of  the  college  will  soon  be  completed.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
restoration  of  this  part  of  the  old  college  building  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  an  institution  which  is  deserving  of  the  cordial  and  united  sap- 
port  of  the  people  of  Charleston.  There  is  no  edncationai  establishment  in  the  State, 
or  in  the  South,  which  is  better  equipped  for  the  proper  work  of  a  coUegiate  insti- 
tution. The  men  who  have  been  graduated  from  the  College  of  Charleston  have  not 
only  reflected  honor  upon  their  aSna  mater,  but  have  rendered  roost  effective  service 
to  South  Carolina  in  the  fields  of  literary,  professional,  and  patriotic  endeavor.  We 
need  not  senQ  our  young  men  away  from  home  for  educational  advantages,  when  we 
have  at  our  doors  an  institution  of  so  great  merit  as  the  College  of  Charleston. 
Judged  by  the  best  standards,  the  College  of  Charleston  is  well  fitted  to  supply  every 
young  man  in  Charleston  witn  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  education. 

DISTINGUISHED   ALUMNI. 

Among  the  alumni  of  the  college  who  have  distinguished  themselves  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following:  Bev.  C.  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  D.D.,  Gen.  Charles  J.  Fremont, 
Nelson  Mitchell,  Rev.  J.  Stewart  Hanckel,  D.  D.,  Rt.  Rev.  William  M.  Wightman,  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Bruns,  Rev.  Daniel  Cobia,  Chancellor  Henry  D.  Lesesne,  N.  Russell  Middle- 
on,  Rev.  Richard  S.  Trapier,  Hon.  William  D.  Porter,  Prof.  F.  W.  Capers,  Hon. 
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William  Henry  Trescott,  Hon.  William  Porcber  Miles,  Hon.  Charles  Richardson  Miles, 
Prof,  .lames  D.  B.  De  Bow,  Rev.  William  T.  Capers,  Rev.  J.  Lafayette  Girardeau,  Dr. 
Robert  A.  Kinloch,  Rev.  David  X.  Lafar,  Francis  B.  Lee,  Hon.  Daniel  Elliot  Hnger, 
Rev.  John  T.  Whitman,  Dr.  Francis  T.  Miles,  Dr.  R.  L.  Brodie,  Dr.  William  C.  Rav- 
enel,  Samuel  Lord,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  Prof.  John  McCrady,  Henry  £.  Tonng,  Gabriel 
Maniganlt,  Gen.  Edward  MCrady,  Jr.,  Dr.  J.  Dickson  Brans,  Hon.  Julian  Mitchell, 
Asher  D.  Cohen,  H.  P.  Archer,  V.  C.  Dibble,  John  F.  Ficken,  G.  Herbert  Sass,  W.  St. 
J.  Jervey,  D.  S.  Henderson,  Rev.  John  Bachman  Haskel,  Langdon  Cheves,  H.  A.M. 
Smith. 
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